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poultry, while the German Liberal party,* the nucleus of every 
Parliamentary Opposition, is rapidly breaking. up. — 

Austria’s foreign policy has been fairly successful of late, and as it 
consists of a number of Chinese puzzles- which would perplex Oom 
Krüger himself, the assertion that it has not proved a failure is in itself 
high praise. Its aims may be briefly summed up thus: the maintenance 
of the status quo in Turkey, and the establishment of cordial relations 
with the Balkan States, whose friendship and confidence it energeti- 
cally strives to obtain. The first part of the programme seems 
guaranteed for the tima being, and this is a consummation to’ feel 
proud of. Whether Count Goluchowski or Austria’s good fortune 
deserves the credit for this result it is needless to discuss. 

The second part of the programme is much more difficult. The 
Balkan States are inhabited by peoples of various races, each of 
whom is split up into various political parties, and of sections of 
the same Church which hate each other more cordially than if they 
were heathens and publicans. Austria-Hungary has to use petty means 
to overcome the petty and irritating opposition which it so frequently 
encounters, and does not smploy them in vain. At the beginning of 
the New Year the Government of the Dual Empire can look back at 
the work already accomplished with satisfaction ; all the Balkan States, 
with the sole exception of Bulgaria, have been attracted within the 
Austrian political system where they duly revolve. Servia, which 
some time ago, under Radical government, went off at a tangent in 
the direction of Russia, is now hand-in-glove with the Hapsburgs, 
having lately demonstrated her political- sympathies by sending her 
young king Alexander to Vienna. Roumania has, for years past, been 
the staunch friend and, one may add, the prospective ally of Austria in 
spite of the irritating litile differences that crop up now and again 
between her and Hungary owing to political aspirations of the 
Roumanian subjects of the latter State, who refuse to be comforted 
or Magyarised. These misunderstandings haye now been cleverly 
removed, and the relations of the two countries rendered more cordial 
than they have ever been since the death of John Bratiano. 

This is doubtless a result to be proud of. But it is nothing in com- 
parison with the consummate skill shown in the work of drawing greedy 
little Greece—who for long seemed amenable to no human influence— 
within the magic circle of the Austrian political system. This feat must 
be mainly ascribed to the perfect personal tact of Kaiser Franz Josef 
himself, who perhaps to a greater extent than the Tsar, is his own 
Foreign Minister. The Dual Monarcliy has also, of course, a guid pro 
quo to offer to the Balkan kingdoms and principalities—the copper coin 
of international canvassers—which though of very limited value is ex- 
tremely welcome to those struggling States. In the case of Greece, 


* It had little right to the name “ Liberal.” 
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the posrboire assumed the form of a promise on the- part of Count . 


Goluchowski to take every opportunity to advocate the solving of the 


Cretan question in the sense of annexation to the tiny realms of 
King George; and so rapidly did the friendship between .the two - 
Governments ripen that the Greek Premier, M. Delyannis, has lately 


_ had to deny from his place’in Parliament the rumours. circulated: by 


people devoid of all sense of the ‘humorous, to the effect that his 
Cabinet’ had joined the Triple Alliance, $ 
Among the“ tokens of good will” whick - ‘the Dual Monarchy. can ` 


occasionally afford to offer the rulers. of the Balkan States, her ` 


co-operation in Turkey generally, and in Macedonia in particular, is 
one of the most welcome. They all' hope to inherit: a considerable 
portion, if not-the whole of Macedonia. It is the one thing necessary 
to the realisation of their séveral plans‘and aspirations. Without it 
the Daco-Roumanian kingdom {which every loyal subject of King 


7- Charles daily sighs, prays, or pays for, would prove a dangerous | chimera. 
. Again, Macedonia is the sole- hope of: the Serbs, who in their anxiety to ~. 


establish their claims to the province, and thus- found the great 


“kingdorh of Servia, oscillate like’ a pendulum _ between | Austria and _ 
Russia. On the other-hand, if ever a nation “had: a claim to.“ un- pa 


redeemed ” territory, that nation, say the Hellenes, i is Greece, which 


-has only to- point to'any school history of the Empire of Macedon - © 


to have her claims allowed. Then comes Bulgaria, who confidently 


' founds her rights on,the dialect spoken by modern Macedonians,:on the . 


abortive treaty of San Stefano, which: would have re-established the 
Great Bulgaria, and on the friendship” of Russia. Until armies and 
heavy guns, or the diplomacy that is backed by them, has , finally. 
settled the question, all. that. the kingdoms and principalities | of thé ’ 


Peninsula can do is to increase the number of their adherents by 


means of schools, churches; and money. Hitherto Bulgaria has been 


. foremost in this peaceful struggle, owing mainly to the statesmanship 


of Stambouloff and the co-operation of Austria. Of late, however, 
things have changed considerably, and as politics as much-as religion 
will be affected by the issue, a few words on. the subject will not’ be 
out of place, - - X i 

Before 1870 all the Christians of Turkey in Europe were ; under the 
wing of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, who was in some sort 


the Pope of the Hast. - Hymns, sermons, and lessons in churches and 


_ schools were in the language of Chrysostom, irrespective of the nation- 


alities of the children-and congregations. The Bulgarians first: broke ` 
loose (in 1870), were ecclesiastically anathematised by the. Patriarchate 
and civilly blessed by the Porte, which fancied it was acting on the- . 


- principle of Divide et impera. A Bulgarian Exarch was appointed, 


whose domain extended over the entire country’ now ruled by Prince 
Ferdinand, over the Servian districts Nisch and Pirot, and over the 
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diocese of Veles in Macedonia. Besides this an imperial firfhan was 
issued, laying down the conditions on which any other districts might 
shake off allegiance to the Greek Patriarch and come under the pro- 
tection of the Bulgarian Hxarch; a vote of two-thirds of the Chris- 
tian population being declared sufficient. This system worked smoothly 
as long as Stamboulot was in power. By discouraging risings in 
Macedonia he soothed the Sultan and strengthenéd the Bulgarian 
Church to such an extent that it became the rival, and almost the 
equal, of Greek Orthodoxy. When he died, all progress came to an 
end. Austria turned her back upon Bulgaria, and no further Mace- 
donian districts—no matter how unanimously they accepted the 
ecclesiastical yoke of tha Hxarch—were relieved from their allegiance 
to the Greek Patriarch. 

Noting this significart play of canse and effect, the Serbs suddenly 
remembered that Austria was their friend, not Russia. But the 
Roumanians, who had naver forgotten this fact, were first in the field, 
and showed it lately by creating the dignity of “Metropolitan of All 
Roumanians resident in Turkey.” How many sheep there are to 
occupy this new shepherd it is not easy to say, but the number of 
Roumanian, or, as they are called, Kutzovlachian, schools in Macedonia 
and Epirus is roughly eighty with a total of 7,000 scholars. This schism 
is a serious blow for the Patriarch of Constantinople, who can hardly 
be blamed for losing his head a few weeks ago when the turn of the 
Servians had come for a slice of the -ecclesiastical cake. From 
political motives, the Sultan, it appears, had promised young King 
Alexander to have a Seryian appointed Bishop of. Uskub as 
soon as that see should be vacant; for reasons much less ideal, 
the Greek Patriarch is seid to have given a similar undertaking. 
. Inasmuch as the majority of Christians in the north of Uskub are 
Serbs, the promise of the Sultan and the Patriarch was reasonable, 
especially as there was no prospect of their having to fulfil it for 
years to come, In Macedonia, where the coffee is said to be very 
deleterious to health, the Greek Bishop of Uskub—who consumed a 
good deal of it—died very suddenly; and in a few hours, so to Say, 
the Patriarch, forgetful of his obligations, appointed a Greek to 
succeed him. Then began the trouble which may lead next spring 
to new risings in Macedonia and new concerts of harmonious Europe, 
and is already causing ths King of bankrupt Greece to talk of re- 
organising his “army.” The Serbs barricaded the church doors, 
celebrated divine service in hurried Slavonic, protested in a riotous 
sort of way against Greek Christianity, and threatened secession, which 
in Church parlance is schism, unless the appointment were cancelled and 
a Serbian good pastor entrusted with the feeding of the pugnacious 
sheep. The consequences or this little contretemps it is still dificult 
to foresee; but it is no exeggeration to say that it is one of the little 
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clouds of te Eastern horizon which may at any moment, bring forth 
astorm, The struggle between religion and nationality i in the East is 
“obviously coming to a crisis, and nationality bids fair to get the best 
. of it, Religion has never had much of a chance against polities in 
the kingdoms of this world. l 
This ecclesiastical change woda ‘ak in time as a complete oe of 
the Turkish Empire; if that decrepit institution were not already dying. ` 
a suicidal death, which even Russia finds it impossible to avert and diffi- 
cult to postpone. With unexampled Christian charity, the nations of 


Europe have forgiven. and forgotten the massacres which would not be . ` 


tolerated for.a month in any.other part of Europe or the world. Whether 
. they ‘will go a step further now, and supply the Turk. with the funds l 
necessary for national subsistence, remains to. be seen. ~ It isa fact . - 


- that, without, foreign financial aid, the political edifice cannot possibly 


kold together much longer. ‘France, whose. financial: interests iù ‘the 
. Levant are very considerable, is reported to have drawn up-a plan of. 


- _ financial-reform which would entail the. presence in Constantinople of 
“a Russian member of the Control. The Tser’s Government, acting’on _ 
M. Witte’s * advice; has declined to accept the scheme as a whole, - ’ 


but may, it is thought; -send a financial delegate to Constantinople'as - 
“soon as the new Russian loan f has- been floated with French aid. 
Meanwhile, Turkey is making. it-very clear that no guarantee, she may 
offer for any money advanced from without is worth a Smyrna fig, - 


“unless the matter be-taken ‘in: hand and administered bya foreign |. 


State with the energy demanded by the circumstances and poled 
by Russian interests. 
This is evident from her conduct towards the Tobacco Heaie: which ` 
got on fairly well for a time, but has ; how a tale to tell that will scare. 
eff all would-be private creditors. The ‘Ottoman Government is 
accused by this body of a gross breach of faith, and members of. the ` 
Turkish Debt, as well as: other impartial foreign witnesses, declare 
` themselyes’ able and ready to prove the charge. Thus thé over-taxed: 
_ peasants are told by Turkish officials that if they want to raise money, 
the cheapest and best way of doing it is to grow tobacco arid sell it to 
` the Régie, which is bound: by law to buy every leaf of the “ weed” 
-in the country. ‘As a matter of fact, the Régie denies ‘any such ‘obli- 
gation.. But the protest is platonic ; ‘the company must ‘purchase the 
tobacco, ás otherwise it will be illegally but profitably sold. . Indeed, 
smuggling in all its manifold shapes and forms is directly encouraged 
: ‘by the authorities. Warehouses for contraband tobacco exist in all 
“the big cities of Turkey—a very capacious storehouse in Constantinople, 
‘for example; but the Government not only takes no measures to seize 
the smugglers, but punishes the servants. of the egie who ne: One 


* The Russian Minister of Finance., K < 
“E Thisi is only a ramour current i in financial piroles i in st. Petersburg. 
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` e 
of the consetuences of this criminal indulgence is the falling off in the 
Régie’s receipts, which this year are £T270,000 to the bad. The 
Public Debt Commission suffers considerably in consequence. 

And this’is merely an episode in a story as long as that about the 
ant and the grains of corn. All sources of income.in Turkey are 
well nigh dried up, all chances of private prosperity by honest means 
are removed. The hen that laid the golden eggs has been killed, 
and there are none to take its place. Fear and distrust have paralysed 
trade and commerce; Moslems lack the enterprise, Armenians the 
audacity, to become rich or even well-to-do, Large numbers of 
merchants haye been killed; others arrested, many banished and 
thousands forced to emigrate. The number of Armenians who have 
thus been lost to Constantinople alone is credibly estimated at 25,000 
of all classes. This loss has caused a serious change in the conditions of 
supply and demand not only in the food: market but also on the 
labour exchange, Lebour is become more costly, prices have gone 
up and in inverse ratio solvency has decreased; even trade in the 
interior has practically ceased between Constantinople and Anatolia. 
It is alleged to be quite possible that the foreign Ambassadors may 
yet establish order in the Empire. But they can hardly be expected 
to produce gold, and the poverty-stricken inhabitants cannot live 
upon “ Heaven’s first law.” Food is not to be had without an out- 
lay of money—which is the one ting necessary and. lacking in the 
Turkish Empire. 

Another country sorely in need of funds just now is Spain, whose 
efforts to hold on to Cuba and the Philippines would richly deserve 
the epithet of gallant, and command our respect and admiration, were 
her methods as free from blame as she would have the world believe. 
Cuba is her most precious foreign possession—one of the last remnants 
of her vast colonial empire, her sole qualification to be still treated as 
. a political power. When she’ loses Cuba, Spain will play a róle as 
insignificant as that of Portugal or Norway. The manly, nay, the 
heroic spirit that now animates that once powerful people in this their 
last desperate struggle with the Nemesis that invariably overtakes 
erring nations, strongly appeals to the Anglo-Saxon nature. That 
little Spain should possess energy and resources enough to maintain 
200,000 soldiers in Cuba, 31,000 in the Philippines, 6000 at Puerto 
Rico, and 128,865 in the Paninanlas is, indeed, a matter for wonder. 

- But all our sympsthies are estranged by the ways and means 
hibas by the mother country to perpetuate the union. Misgovern- 
ment, of course, is an old, though not obsolete, accusation. Cruelty ` 
and treachery have now‘been added, with a degree of probability which 
constitutes a primd facie case. General Weyler was as unable to hold 
his own against the rebel chief Maceo as Martinez Campos had been. 
Loss of the command was to have ‘been the punishment for his incom- 
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petency, and January 1 was the date fixed for the inflictioh of it. But, 
in the nick of time, Maceo died under circumstances which many 

\ Americans deem suspicious. His loss is very serious to the insurgents; 
but if, as many think, it was the result of such treachery as even war 
can. no longer. condone, it may prove a far more terrible loss to Spain 
than to her misgoverned colony, and may invite the interference which 
it .seemed destined to render needless. In any case, as Spainis 
striving to obtain tangible results before Mr. McKinley enters the 
White House, blood will continue to be shed, poor peasants will be 
taxed to supply the means of shedding it, trade will be paralysed, 
disease spread, famine fostered, race hatred intensified, and the war 
may last as long as the Chancery suit “Jarndyce v. J amdyce,” 
unless.ended. by outside interference. 

The proffered mediation of the United States was the golden bridge 
over which the Spanish Ministry should have hastened in search of 
peace with honour. Neither the home rule demanded for the island 
‘nor the manner in which the proposal was made has anything humi- 
Jiating for Spain. Indeed the Liberal party in the Peninsula 
had’ already ‘advocated autonomy for Cuba, nay, had embodied-the l 
-measure ‘in a Bill to which the Cortes. itself gave its full approval; 
and even the present Conservative Government proclaims its intention 
to resort to the very measure which President Cleveland has recom- 
mended in vain.- But Señor Canovas del Castillo will wait until the 
‘insurrection is first stamped out. Whether the American people can 
. possess their souls in patience so long is another matter. If it should — 
‘be proved that Maceo was murdered there will probably be an end to 

“their patience and likewise to the union of Cuba with Spain. 

The insurrection in the Philippines is another of the forms’ in 
~which Nemesis is overtaking the country of the Holy Inquisition, and - 
“it would be a blessing if it, too, could be wound up by some benevolent 
outsider—say by Japan, for.example, who, like Barkis, is ready enough. 

The origin of the rebellion is monstrous misgovernment... Taxes upon 
taxes were imposed upon the helpless inhabitants, and squandered by 
their oppressors. The poll tax and business tax were among the most 
; oppressive ; but the last straw was the sending of priests into all the 
provinces to play the part of political agents for a salary of 900 dollars 
a year. In no part of the world is the clergy so powerful or so rich 
as in the Philippines. The higher ecclesiastics are almost exclusively 
Spaniards, gloomy fanatics who ‘would have been in their, native . 
element had they been born in the halcyon days of Peter Arbuez. - 
The Church. dignitaries possess more real power on the islands than 
the actual head of the Cabinet in Madrid, and the. civil officials of the 
civil and military services have to’yield them the lion’s share. of the 
spoils. Education, legislation, administration, in a word everything, . ' 
is practically in their hands, Yet they have mismanaged matters -to 
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such a degree that many of their own favourite pupils are now the 
leaders of the rebels. 

The joint responsibility of Church | dignitaries for the system of 
unbeatable oppression in the Archipelago explains why it is that the 
outbreak has been ascribed not to the faults of the Spanish governing 
classes, but to Freemasons and the Japanese! But it is difficult to 
offer any explanation of the abominable monster-massacres thai turn 
those Nature-blessed isles into reeking shambles. The English and 
native Press of China and Japan contains details of cruelties by the 
Spaniards, to match which we must hark back to the butcheries of 
Armenians last autumn. The Worth China News. asserts that in the 
course of a single week 900 natives—including many women—were 
executed for complicity in the rising. This Neronic spectacle took 
place in the barrack courtyard of Manila in the presence of a specially 
invited :public, composed of the fine fleur of the Spanish official world, 
including thirty-six charming ladies, who made the best of this 

. substitute for a bull fight. 

These reports may be grossly exaggerated, seeing that the sympa- 
thies of the Japanese are on the side of their Malayan brethren. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that they are. But such facts as have been 
ascertained are not of a nature to inspire confidence in the Spaniard, 
lay or clerical. Numerous refugees arrive weekly in Hong Kong 
from Manila, and the stories they tell are harrowing. The Spanish 
monks, dissatisfied with the conduct of General Blanco, who wisely 
forbade executions that were not preceded by a court-martial trial and 
condemnation, complained to General Echaluca on his arrival in 
Manila. ' Blanco had issued a circular in which, among other things, 
he recommends the Governors to practice moderation and leave nothing 
undone to calm the excitement. This: document was, condemned by 
che monks as “ a disgrace to the Spanish name.” Deterrent examples 
were called for, and Echaluca’s co-operation was requested in vain. 

Whatever may be the outcome of Spain’s present colonial wars from 
a military point of view, financially-the country is going to rack and 
ruin, and has already advanced too far to’ recede, Spain’s debts at 
home and abroad amount to at least 7000 million pesetas,* while her 
colonial obligations are estimated at a round milliard. In the budget 
for 1895-6, 319 millions were set apart for the payment of interest 
alone, although the entire revenue amounted to no more than 758° 
million pesetas. The military expenses are still increasing month by . 
month and week by week, but the tax-paying capaciate of the Spanish 
people are exhausted. 

The year 1897 can bring nought, therefore, but evil tidings to 
Spain and: Turkey, both being beyond the pale of political salvation. 
Italy, on the contrary, has stopped’ short on`the broad way of per- 


TES * A peseta is equal to a franc piece? 
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dition in the very nick of time, and during the new year may make 
still further progress and draw largely on her marvellous powers of re- 
cuperation. ` It is to be regretted that the Marquis di Rudini should 
have increased the military budget by several million lire while insisting 
upon economy in all other branches of the administration. That 
he has allotted the bulk of the expected surplus to the needs of 
the navy is only what was to have been,expected. Heavy naval 
expenses all round are one. of the characteristics of the political 
new year. Thus in the provisional naval budget for 1897 about 
£4,000,000 sterling will be set apart for ‘the purpose of raising tho 
Italian marine to'a higher level of efficiency. On the other hand, 
M. Edouard Lockroy in the French ‘Chamber has asked for £8,000,000 | 
to put the French navy in a position to meet the ‘‘ emergencies” that 

may arise in the near future, one of them being a war with Great ' 
Britain. The naval budgets of Europe have been rising steadily 

during the past quarter of a century ; * thus. since 1874 Germany alone 

has increased her naval expenditure from £1,941,060 to £6,467,097 ; 

the United States placed twenty-three war vessels’ (representing a 

displacement of 118,184 tons) in commission during the past four 

years. But henceforth the expenditure seems destined to go up by 

leaps and bounds. This year Secretary ‘Herbert’ asks Congress to 

arrange for the construction of more battle ships of a new type, and 

twelve torpedo boats. Sweden and Norway are’ making heroic 

exertions to carry out a costly naval programme. Germany’s latest 

budget contains a proposal to increase the naval vote by about 

50,000,000 marks, and it is no secret that the Kaiser would have 

_made it 100,000,000 if he’could.- And Germany, Italy, and Austria 

together spend less on their sea forces than France alone, who is not 

yet satisfied with results, and refuses to be comforted until she has 

constructed vessels enough to enable her to hold her own against 

. England, as if England were condemned by some irrevocable decree of 

fate to remain an inactive spectator of this feverish naval revival. 

- So far, then, as it is possible to cast the horoscope of the New Year, 
its principal characteristics would seem destined to be—the continued 
expansion of Russia, the further decline of Spain and Turkey, trouble 
between the former Power and the United States, possibly also betweer 
Spain and Japan, the convalescence of Italy, the crumbling away of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, accompanied by the recrudescence of 
. troubles in Macedonia, the sharpening of the conditions of commercial 
competition among protectionist nations, and an enormous increase in 
naval expenditure all over the world. Absit omen / 

B. J: DILton. 


` + In 1869 they were epresonted by £120,000,000. In 1896 they were estimated at 
£216,000,000. 
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ARMENIA AND THE FORWARD 
. MOVEMENT. 


GLADLY comply with the request of the Editor. that I would 

supply some account of the ‘‘ Forward Movement” in reference 
to Armenia. I do so the more willingly because the movement has 
been widely misunderstood ; and in many quarters, as I believe, 
knowingly and wilfully misinterpreted. . 


I. 
And, first, of the name. We did not christen the movement ; the 
mame came to us of its own accord. People began to talk of “The 
Forward Movement,” and we welcomed the phrase because, in these 
great causes where public morality is involved, non progredi est 
' vegredi.. Now, as of old, the word of command in every enterprise 
for the right is: “ Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 

forward.” 


I. 


‘The Forward Movement in relation to Armenia is an attempt to do 
by the moral force of the Liberal party that which the “ Non-party ” 
movement, so grandly auspicated a year : and a half ago, has signally 
failed to'do. In August 1895 Lord Rosebery said : “ I am convinced 
of this, that the noble Marquis, in proceeding even alone to deal with 
this question vigorously and efficiently, will find that he-has behind 
him not a party, however overwhelming, but the entire nation.” Let 
me hasten to admit that this was a magnificent ideal. We had a 
Prime Minister to whom the country had just given a plenary com- 
mission, supported by an unprecedented majority in both Houses of 
Parliament, and wielding single-handed all the moral WAA 
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forces of England; and we were bidden to see him, in* the eye of 
faith; confronting the crowned Assassin with the, demand that his, 
butcheries should cease at once and for ever, and backing his brave 
words by resolute acts. Truly said Lord Rosebery that, in such an 
enterprise, Lord Salisbury, even though acting alone, would have 
behind him, the entire nation; and what Lord Rosebery said was 
echoed and re-echoed with unanimous assent at all the ‘‘ Non-party ” 
meetings which were held throughout the country between September 
1895 and September 1896. : 


ql, 


In those meetings I took no part. No nobler ideal was ever held 
up before the mind of a civilised nation ; but, when one came to con- 
sider it in relation to realities, a fatal: insincerity became apparent. 
Every “ Non-party” meeting proceeded on the hypothesis, always 
understood and generally formulated in a definite resolution, that we 
' could trust Lord Salisbury to deal with the Armenian question. , 
- Now this was an effort of faith to which I found myself quite- 

, unequal. No one questions Lord Salisbury’s abilities, his patriotism, 
„or his humanity. He is generally believed to be quite free from any ` 
7 Turkish sympathies. But a public man must be judged by his public 
record; and, amid these, loud protestations of confidence in our Prime 
Minister, the still, small voice of memory kept asking, “Is not this 
_ the man who, as a party to the Treaty of Berlin, handed back more- 
than a million of liberated Christians to Turkish slavery?” Of course 
his admirers have always tried to excuse that most miserable episode 
of Lord Salisbury’ s career by saying that his own intentions were: 
everything that is humane, but that he was overcrowed by Lord 
' Beaconsfield’s imperious will. When, on the day of the ambassadors” 
return from Berlin in July 1878, Lord Salisbury was drawn through 
' the streets of London on the back seat of Lord Beaconsfield’s carriage, 
` his position aptly symbolised the realities of the situation. He was 
chained as a captive to the triumphal car of his victorious chief. 

But the old excuse will no longer serve. Lord Salisbury, who im 
1878 occupied the back seat and played the second fiddle, was 
made by the Election- of 1895 absolute master of the British Empire. 
If he could harden his heart to coerce the Sultan, he would, as Lord 
Rosebery said, have the whole nation behind him. But the history of 
twenty years ago repeats itself in every detail. Now, as then, we see 
on the one hand the great anti-Christian and anti-social Power,. 
standing where it ought not, in the fairest provinces of desecrated 
Christendom; founded .on slavery and- polygamy; operating. by 
massacre and rape. And on the other hand we see, as the representa— 
tive of England, the weak man with the strong style, meaning every- 
thing that is honourable and chivalrous, but evermore “ letting J dare 
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not wait upon I would;” screwing up his courage to the sticking- 
point, ‚and finding it fail him just when the moment for action 
arrives. 

Certainly in this case, if ever, wisdom was justified of her children ; 
atid those who declined to declare their confidence in Lord Salisbury, 
found their scepticism daily and hourly confirmed. As at Berlin, so 
at Constantinople, our heaven-sent Minister was still the lath painted 
to look like iron—the lath which crumbles into match-wood when a 
strong grasp grips it, and pierces the confiding hand which leaned’ 
upon it for support. 


IV. 


These sentiments, I imagine, or something very like them, restrained 
certain Liberals in each constituency from taking part in the “ Non- 
party ” agitation which proceeded, flickeringly and spasmodically, 
during the spring, summer, and early autumn of 1896. 

A few of those who had felt themselves so restrained, being profoundly 
moved by the repeated and ever-increasing horrors in Turkey, and- 
by our apparent impotence to cope with them, arranged a small 
private conference in London at the beginning of last October. To 
this conference I was invited. Just before we assembled came Lord 
Rosebery’s resignation, and then his speech at Edinburgh. The effect 
of that speech on the “ Non-party” agitation may be illustrated by 
the prayer with which an American preacher concluded his Sunday’s 
services—‘ And, if any spark has been kindled by the exercises of 
this day, oh, water that spark.” The “ Non-party” agitation was. 
most effectually watered by Lord Rosebery’s speech, and not merely 
watered, but drenched and drowned. As far as I am concerned, it 
perished unwept, Vitiated from its birth by a fundamental unreality,. 
it has passed away into the ignominious limbo of lost causes and 
forgotten ideals. 

But even then my friends would not, move. The inconsiderate 
haste, the hot eagerness in mischief-making, ‘which have been freely 
attributed to them, were wholly absent from their counsels. “ We- 
must wait,” they said, “ till the 9th of November, and see what Lord. 
Salisbury has to tell us. Perhaps he will be able to announce some 
notable victory as the result of twelve months’ diplomacy, and our 
work will be done.” 

The 9th of November came, and with it the long-expected speech. 
In order properly to appraise that speech, we must look back to the 
corresponding performance of the previous year—to the 9th of 
November, 1895. Then Lord Salisbury, in language more menacing 
than any Minister had ever before addressed to a foreign Sovereign 
with whom he still maintained diplomatic relations, warned the Sultan 
that, unless his barbarities ceased, the wrath of God would descend 
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upon him. And this, translated into the language of common life, 
was taken to mean that some human agency was about to execute the 
just purposes of heaven.' Twelve months passed. The massacres 
continued, increased, and spread from outlying provinces -to Constant 
tinople itself. The Christian Powers looked on. No hand was’stirred 
to save Armenia. Diplomacy pursued the provokingly even tenor of 
its. way. The “ Non-party” movement went on voting blind con- 
fidence in Lord Salisbury, and backed his diplomacy, and deplored 
_ the massacres, and hoped that “something would be done.” ‘The 9th 
of November—that fatal day of compulsory confession—returned in 
-due course, and ‘what had Lord Salisbury to report? What were the 
‘fruits of his diplomacy? What were the consolations-reserved for the 
patriots of no-party ?' 
In order that I may not overstate my case by a hair's breadth, I 
. ‘forbear to characterise Lord Salisbury’s speech in words of my own. 
. I prefer to borrow those of a friend, never to be named: by me with- 
out affection and respect, Henry Scott Holland, Canon of St. Paul’s 
-—a man who has persistently refused to lend any countenance ‘to 
party-dealing with this question; who has trusted Lord Salisbury to 
, the uttermost; and has clung with desperate tenacity to the’ hope of 
some good issue from the concert of Europe. What says Mr. Holland 
of the speech at the Guildhall ? > 


“Tt is not that we areso starched with seriousness that we cannot tolerate 
a touch of levity; though, to us, the total incapacity of England to save a 
mation which it is pledged to defend.from murder and starvation is a poor 
subject for laughter at a city dinner. But apart from this, our complaint 
is that'the humour is so cheap and so thin. sae 

“The joke about the incapacity of the British fleet to scale the Taurus 
mountains might just have dorie a year and a-half ago for an after-dinner 
retort, when noi everybody had yet been convinced that the sole source 
of these inland massacres lay, not in Armenia, but at Constantinople. But 
the one gain of the ghastly butchery that occurred in Constantinople itself 
has been that it has, at’ last, opened everybody’s eyes to the fact which we 
had continually asserted; and ‘every schoolboy’ now is aware that the 
scene of all action lies in the Yildiz kiosk. The whole question for European’ 
diplomacy is, not how to get to Armenia, but how to get at tbe Sultan. Tho 
pressure, the compulsion that is demanded, can only be exercised at one spot 
—Constantinople. And whatever other obstacles may hinder our fleets from 
arriving there, it is not the lack of water. Constantinople is, at least, on 
the sea, Jokes about the Taurus are absolutely meaningless. 


“And then, Egypt! Is Lord Salisbury really going to try to persuade us’ 


that the idea of coming to terms with Europe about Egypt is only due to 
. the idyllic imaginations of Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney? Does he suppose 
that we never read the European Press, or the speeches of foreign Ministers ? 
Or that we are totally ignorant of the inside of foreign Chancelleries? ..For 


all these, Egypt.is the determinant issue. -For France, for Russia—the- 


only two Powers that seriously matter—it is the pivot of their ‘diplomatic 
attitude towards England. To ignore this in a speech of this importance is 
only to make evident our Premier's supreme contempt for our intelligence. < 


“And then, in the face of this acute European ‘suspicion, 'to flaunt our; 
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expedition tos Dongola, in rousing language that deliberately suggests the 
advance of the British Empire, which is the very thing that we have pledged 
ourselves to Europe not to do in Egypt! Could indiscretion go further ? 

“ And all the time, the real defence of the expedition was so ready to 
hand, so strong, and so conciliatory! For, of course, the expedition 
hastens the possibility of discussing our retirement. We could never have 
retired ‘while Dongola remained in the hands of the Dervishes. Egypt 
would never settle down to peace until her southern frontier was assured, 
and the black cloud of savagery that hung over her ancient province and 
its rich commerce had been dispersed. We can sincerely claim that we are 
fulfilling our European mandate by this brilliant success. Why not, then, 
say so? Why turn aside to glorify it in terms the most provoking and 
aggressive that it was possible to use ? 

“Worse than this! To fling our Egyptian success in Kurope’s face was 
to deny the need of reparation, of humility, of sacrifice, if we are to get 
this terrible Eastern business straight. i 

«Yet Lord Salisbury at the very moment was speaking of ‘burying an 
antiquated policy.” What was the antiquated policy? His own—England’s 
own. He had been one of its chief authors. Over it England has steadily 
` gloried. How can we throw it over, and not be prepared for the sacrificial 
reparations which all great blunders involve? Blunders are not undone by 
mere confession. The confession has to be justified by acts. If Lord 
Salisbury, if England, are to own to the tremendous blunder committed in 
this discarded policy, Europe will expect something more than this light 
and airy dismissal of it in an after dinner speech. 

“We are to bury it,are we? Good! But what shall we bury with it ? 
Fifty thousand dead Armenians. They have been killed through that 
antiquated policy of ours. Four hundred thousand of them—men, women, 
children—are now starving, in rags, houseless and homeless, under the 
pitiless Armenian winter, because of our antiquated policy. 

“How many of them will go down into the deep grave in which we are 
to bury it? ‘ 

«And shall we dig the grave, then, with a phrase? Will this burial 
involve no penance? Lord Salisbury denied Mr. Morley’s reference to 
England’s ‘bitter humiliation.’ Is it not humiliating, then, to have led 
Europe to undertake the defence of suffering populations, and then to find 
ourselves totally unable to reach the people whom we undertook to defend ? 
Surely it was the authors of the Berlin Treaty who should have been the 
first to consider how the British fleet could scale the heights of Taurus, and 
secure there the justice to which England had pledged her good name. 

“« We shall never get out of the present trouble so long as we stubbornly 
refuse to-realise the shame involved in it. Only under its sting shall we 
find force to escape from an intolerable ignominy.” 


. It is true that Mr. Holland winds up this scathing criticism with, 
some desperate attempts to extract comfort out of occasional phrases 
in Lord Salisbury's speech. But we were not all endowed with this 
miraculous faculty of hoping against hope, and deriving nourish- 
ment from the stones and serpents of cynical rhetoric. After the 
Guildhall speech, it seemed to us that the time had come. to “go 
forward.” So we formulated our views in the following resolutions : 


“1, This meeting is of opinion that the policy of Non-party agitation in re- 
jation to the Armenian question has been a failure, and that the question 
should be taken up by the Liberal party, on party lines. 
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- “2. This meeting recognises that the present Eastern situation is mainly 
the result of the Conservative policy in the past; that Lord Salisbury, as a 
member of the Berlin’ Congress, is especially responsible for the existing 
state of affairs in Armenia ; and therefore that the present Wouy cannot 
bë trusted to deal with the Armenian question. n 

These resolutions we sent to probable sympathisers, to leading 
Liberals in different parts of the country, and to the Press. Their 
reception was exactly what we expected. Good men sympathised ; 
brave men were glad; timid men were frightened; and the smug 
_ philistinism of the comfortable classes found it incredible that 
sensible men should take an a side for the sake of a morah 
cause. pe 


` 


vV. 


So the Forward Movement began, and before I say precisely what . 
. it aims at, let me rebut the two main charges which have been brought 
against it. First, it is. not a sectarian movement. If the Sultan’s 
victims were Mohammedans or Parsees, the butchery would be an 
equally horrid crime, and it would be equally the duty of the Christian 
Powers to punish it and end it. At the same time it is true that the: 
religious element enters into the case, not as making the crimes more- 
heinous, but as causing them. It is my firm belief now, as in 1876, 
that the Christian subjects.of the Porte are tortured and killed 
because they are Christians. Civil and political pretexts are invented: 
to cover a religious persecution ; and the governing impulse of the 
Turk in his fiendish handiwork is hatred of the religion of the Cross. 
And certainly our fellow-Christians should not be shut out from the 
sympathy and the championship which we should be eager to extend 
to Mohammedans or Parsees if they were tho victims of similar 
cruelty. 

Then, we are not seeking the advancement of the Liberal party. We 
know that no change of Government is possible for five years at least. 
If by a miracle Lord Salisbury were dethroned in the meantime, we 
do not know who ‘would take his place. Wè are not contending for 
office, or emolument, or honours; we are fighting for humanity, for 
the salvation of Armenia, and for the fair fame of England ; and we 
seek .to employ: the moral force of the Liberal party as the most 
effective implement known to us for the attainment of our ends. 

Having rebutted these two principal charges against us, let me say 
briefly what the Forward Movement has in view. 

1. Freedom of Criticism—We claim the right to remove Lord 
Salisbury’s Armenian policy out of the sacred enclosure in which’ for 
eighteen months it has been screened from all hostile comment, and to 
place it in the category of topics to which criticism may be freely applied. 
We say that we are entitled to apply to that policy exactly the same 
process of examination and of censure which every opposition is 
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entitled to apply to all the acts of every government, The right to 
criticise carries with it a corresponding -duty ; and the Liberal party 
is false to its trust if, in a matter vitally affecting national honour, it 
continues a policy of indolent acquiescence. 

2, Light-—We want information.. Diplomacy has been working 
in the dark for a year and a half, and has nothing to show for its 
trouble,! After such ignominious failure, no reasonable people would 
trust our diplomatists blindfold in matters affecting our own interests.. 
Why should we trust them about Armenia?. And it is not only 
Armenia that is involved. England is involved also, We are the 

guardians of our own honour, and we have a right to know that Lord 
Salisbury is not bartering away, behind our backs, the hereditary 
glory of England as the champion of the oppressed throughont the: 
- world. ' i 

8. Russia —My own view is that Russia is the Power to whom 
naturally belongs the duty of coercing the Turk. She is pre-eminently 
fitted for it by her Oriental character ; by her religious sympathy with 
the Christian subjects of the Porte; by her geographical position ; 
by her military strength. But she has no reason to trust us. She- 
has not forgotten the Crimean War or the Congress of Berlin. It is 
for°us to make the first move. We must ask oblivion of the past. 
We must give to Russia public and binding assurances that we are 
‘not seeking our own aggrandisement. We must pledge ourselves. 
that, even if it became necessary for her to seize Constantinople, 
we, at any rate, should not oppose her. Have these things been done ?” 
Has Russia received these assurances ? Has she refused the task. 
assigned to her by humanity? We have a right to know. 

4, Single-handed Action.—This, as we have seen, was contemplated: 
as a possibility by Lord Rosebery in 1895. No one in the Forward 
Movement puts it higher. It would be the terrible ultima ratio 
of an empire which ,had failed to secure the aid of other nations, but 
could not shuffle off her own responsibilities on to those of cowardly 
or selfish rivals. No one desires it. Every one must shrink from it.. 
But we must not forswear it. If we enter the concert of Europe 
proclaiming to all the world that in no possible event will we act 
alone, we tie our-hands behind our back, and make our remonstrances- 


as impotent as those of Portugal or Belgium. 
À 


; 

Tt is said by our critics that the leaders of the Liberal party dis- 
courage the Forward Movement, This statement would be more 
impressive if we knew precisely who our leaders are, and to what they 
are leading us. ‘‘ The leaders of the people,” said Lord Beaconsfield,. 

: 
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“are those whom the people trust,” and the leaders of*a party are. 
those whom the party follows. Whom does the Liberal party follow. 
jast now ?. It follows no one absolutely ; the leadership is in com- 
mission, and the party picks and chooses, and follows one man on one 
subject and another on another. Lord Rosebery gives us the right 
lead on Home Rule, Sir William Harcourt on finance, Mr. Asquith on 
social reform. But as no one seems ‘inclined to give the faintést 
indication of a lead on the moral aspects of the Armenian question we 
must perforce lead ourselves, 

Will not the clergy of the Established Church help us? Or will the 
authorised and endowed,teachers of national religion be content yet 
‘once more to pass .by on the other side, while the ‘work .of guiding. 
the national conscience in. a great issue between right and. wrong is 
performed by the ministers of'the Nonconformist communions ? $ 

Is it possible that the priests of the Church of England know the 
facts? I can hardly conceive that they do. If they did, the shame 
and guilt of, silence would press on their souls with insupportable 
weight. May I pray any clergyman of my own communion, into whose 
kands this paper may fall, to ponder one extract from Vice-Consul 


¥itzmaurice’s report on the massacre at Ourfa ? 
: 2 
' “On Saturday, December 28th [1895], . . . . Towards noon, & muezzin 


gave out the midday prayer from one minaret, « . . . while a mollah waved 
a green banner. .... A trumpet sounded the attack... .. The Armenian 
men... . had given up all their arms; and, in abject terror, . . . . pleaded 
for mercy for the sake of their women and children, and the Prophet JEsus. 
` With insulting language they were dragged out, one by one,.... and 
brutally butchered... .. About 100 stalwart young.’ Armenians were 
thrown on their backs, held down by their hands and feet, while the Sheikh 
- . . . proceeded, while reciting'verses of the Koran, to cut their throats 
after the Mecca rite of sacrificing sheep. = 

“ Many Armenian men secreted themselves at the bottom of wells, .... 
but their destroyers hurled down jars and stones, and then fired down 
revolver shots, or flung down matting saturated with petroleum, which they 
then set on fire, : : eo ; 

“On the following day’. .. . the massacre was resumed, the trumpet 
kaving been sounded at early dawn. 

“ The savage butchery of the previous day was continued till noon, when 
took place the burning of the Ourfa Armenian cathedral, an act which for 
fiendish barbarity has been unsurpassed by any of the horrors of recent 
massacres of Armenians, and for which the annals of history can furnish 
few, if any, parallels. f 

“On Saturday night crowds of Armenian men, women, and children took 
refuge in their fine cathedral, capable of holding some 8000 persons, and the 
priest administered the Sacrament, the last Sacrament as it proved to be, to 
1800 souls, recording the figure on one of the pillars of the church. These 
remained in the cathedral overnight, and were joined on Sunday by several 
hundreds more who sought the protection of a building which they considered 
safe from the mob-violence of the Mussulman even in his fanaticism. It is 
<omputed that at least 3000 individuals were congregated in the edifice 
when the mob attacked it. 

“ They at first fired in through the windows, then smashed in the iron 
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door, and proceeded to massacre all those, mostly men, who were on the 
ground floor. - 

“ Having thus disposed of the men, and having removed some of the 
younger women, they rified the church treasure, shrines, and ornaments to 
the extent of some £T4000, destroying the pictures and relics, mockingly 
calling on Cunist now to prove Himself a greater prophet than Mohammed. 

“A huge, partly stone, partly wooden, gallery running round the upper 
portion of the cathedral was. packed with a shrieking and terrified mass of 
women, children, and some men, s 

“Some of the mob, jumping on the raised altar-platform, began picking off 
the latter with revolver shots, but, as this process seemed too tedious, they 
bethought themselves of the more expeditious method employed against- 
those who had hidden in the wells. Having collected a quantity of bedding 
and the church matting, they poured some thirty cans of kerosene on it, as 
also on the dead bodies lying about, and then set fire to the whole. The 
gallery beams and wooden framework soon caught fire, whereupon, blocking 
up the staircases leading to the gallery with similar inflammable materials, 
they left the mass of struggling human beings to become the prey of the flames. 

“ During several hours the sickening odour of roasting flesh pervaded the 
town, and even to-day, two months and a half after the massacre, the smell 
of putrescent and charred remains in the church. is unbearable.”— From 
Vice-Consul Fitz-Maurice’s Report (Blue Book. Turkey, No.5,1896. C.8100, 
pp. 11 and 12.) 


4 


Last month some of us, kneeling in an Anglican church, almost 
under the shadow of our august Abbey, saw with wet eyes the infinite: 
pathos of the Armenian Liturgy. As those poor refugees from 
Moslem persecution bowed before the Sacramental Presence and the 
Cross of Christ, singing with mournful cadence the Lord’s song in a 
strange land, there seemed to mingle with their wailing supplication 
the voices of the martyrs beneath the apocalyptic altar—‘ How long, 
O Lord, Holy and True, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood ?” 
Then, if never before, we realised that the offence of the Cross has 
not ceased ; we felt the binding pressure of a common Christianity ; 
we longed to do something which should prove, in very fact and deed, 
that each of us was a “ brother and companion in tribulation, and in 
the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ.” 

As long as memory retains its office, that service will live in our 
hearts, and will add its own sad emphasis to the inexorable command 
of conscience which bids us GO FORWARD. 

f : GrorGe W. E. RUSSELL, 


THE PAPAL BULL. 


NHE Bull Sais Cure has ‘bean sharply criticised Noi the 
Anglican side, the critics not seeming able to decide which is ‘its 

most unintelligible shortcoming, the brutality which could offer so 
gratuitous an affront; or the folly which could betray such ignorance 
of elementary facts. There are others, perhaps, who’find it hard to : 
believe that a kind-hearted Pope like Leo XIII. can have wished to 
give unnecessary offence, or that’ one who certainly possesses talent 
aud adequate means of information can have perpetrated blunders of 
‘an elementary kind. Such persons are asking whether these hostile j 
critics do not labour under some misconception. They may be inte- 
rested, therefore, to hear what a Catholic writer who has paid some 
` attention to the subject has to say about the Bull. 

And, first as to the reasons which moved Leo XIII. to institute 
the recent inquiry, and to announce its result. Lord Halifax has 
himself told us, on more than one occasion, how, some two years since, 
he fell in with a certain French priest, and discussed with him a topic 
of much interest just now—the healing of the divisions of Christen-. 
‘dom. Naturally they considered chiefly the possibilities of reunion. 
yetween their own respective Churches, and they agreed ` to act 
together, each endeavouring to influence the members of his own 
communion, und to work for the accomplishment of the desirable end. 
Lord Halifax seems then to have proposed that the question of Angli- 
-can Orders should be placed in the forefront of the movement. He 
represented that the members of his communion could tolerate no 
‘project of reunion which did not presuppose the validity of its Orders, 
‘whilst, at the same time,. they were all firmly convinced that the only. 
‘reason why the Roman Church at present tréated these Orders as 
invalid was because it had never candidly and competently examined 
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their claims. * It may be that Lord Halifax did not express himself 
precisely in this language, but no reader of his article in the Nine- 
teenth Century (May 1896) can deny that his representation amounted 
to this. Neither, therefore, can it be denied that the goal towards 


which the Halifax-Portal movement tended was to induce the Pope to 


act in the matter ; nor, in view of the widespread interest in the 
movement taken and expressed by Anglican prelates, statesmen, clergy, 
and laity, that the Pope was justified in regarding the applications 
made to him as emanating from an important section of the Anglican 
body. wS 

We may think that these reunionist leaders were a little wilful in 
attaching themselves to impossible ideas; but we English Catholics 
can surely view only with sympathy the motives, and to a large extent 
the character, of their action. Still, since they did act in that way, 
does it not follow that no wish to offer them a gratuitous affront, but 
rather the desire, and a singularly earnest desire, to meet their aspira- 
tions with justice and sympathy, is discernible in Leo XIII’s 
institution of the commission, as well as in his promulgation of its 
result? 

An exercise of Papal authority reversing the practice of three cen- 
turies was solicited, and a commission of inquiry was indispensable. 


, The validity of a certain class of disputed Orders is a point which 


cannot be determined in the anée-camera, or even in the camera, by 
following the impulses of a kindly feeling. And the few encouraging’ 
words spoken by cardinals and others to Mr. Lacey, of which he tells 
us in his article of last month, can only have been intended as expres- 
sions of hope or anticipation, They certainly could not have been 
allowed to pledge the Holy See to a particular course. The question 
raised was one of theological and historical truth, and its determination 
could only be left, in the first instance, to the issue of a learned and 
impartial inquiry, and afterwards to the judgment of the Pope thus 
scientifically informed. And if the commission was indispensable, 
nothing could be fairer, or more calculated to bring out the truth, 
than the mode of its constitution. First, a commission of experts 
was appointed for the collection of materials, and on this the advo- 
cates of either side were represented in equal numbers.. These were 
directed to begin by investigating apart in their own countries, where 
they could have access to the local sources of information. They then 
met together at Rome, and, in a series of sessions, submitted their 
facts and arguments to the refining fire of mutual attack and defence. 
At this stage they were, moreover, allowed access to all such relevant 
documents as could be found in the Archives of the Inquisition and 
the Vatican. The meterials thus scientifically prepared, with the full 
apparatus of criticisms and counter-criticisms appended, were now 
submitted to another ‘commission of a judicial character, formed out 
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of cardinals attached to the Holy Office. These cardinals were them- 

selves trained theologians and canonists, and they were further assisted 

by skilled consultors. They were thus as competent a court of, 
inquiry for such a question as could be anywhere obtained, and they 

will have understood perfectly well, even if they were not expressly 

reminded of the duty, that it behoved them to disregard all considera- 
tions of expediency, and judge solely by the evidence. , 

Their judgment, we know, was unfavourable to’ Anglican Orders, 
but when reached it had still to undergo a further process of recon- 
sideration. Leo- XIIL, when his own personal authority is to be 
exercised, always insists on going through each point for himself, and 
satisfying himself of its correctness. Thus every argument, every 
line, every phrase in the Apostolice Cure is truly his, and those who 
assure the English public, as if they knew, that it was drawn up in 
England, and was forced upon the Pope, who signed it with reluc- 
tance, are merely advertising their own untrustworthiness of judg- 
ment. ye ge 
The Ball itself tells us, that even after the final decision had been 
reached by the Pope, a delay of six weeks was prescribed that he 
might carefully and prayerfully consider with himself the desirability 
of giving it to the world. He had been told that a promulgation 
would cause much pain to Anglican Churchmen, and he was anxioug : 
to consult their feelings tọ the uttermost. At length, however, he 
determined that it was a duty to publish, and we can understand why. 
‘After an inquiry which had been solicited in the way above described, 
and which had been watched with so general an interest, to withhold 
the publication of its result-would have been a measure lending itself 
to serious misconstruction. And, indeed, though Leo XIII. probably 
did not think of this, can we doubt but that, if the result of the 
inquiry had been suppressed, the self-same critics who are now so 
indignant with him for not suppressing it, would have been equally 
loud in their denunciations of the “ traditional Roman spirit” which 
can never say out frankly what it means? j 

This account of the course and motives of Leo XIIL’s recent action 
is incontestable, and indeed the Bull itself, in’ language of the most 
conciliatory kind, bears witness to its correctness. May not one hope, 
then, that Anglican Churchmen, when they have had ‘time to reflect, 
will, even if unable to recognise the conclusiveness of his arguments, 
give Leo XIII. credit for his kindly and sympathetic spirit? He has 
done all he could, short of violating conscientious convictions, to meet 
their aspirations after reunion, and it would be unreasonable to 
require infidelity to conscience as the only convincing test of friend- 
ship. i 
Now about the contents of the Bull, or rather about a certain 
portion of them, for it will be necessary to pass over what it says 
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about the previous practice of the Church in dealing with Anglican 
Orders; and of the decision of 1704, in the Gordon case, I have only 
space to say (1) that it is known to have been-most thorough, and is 
not, therefore, likely to have indulged in-the unsatisfactory reasoning 
of which Mr. Lacey suspects it, and (2) that, this decision notwith- 
standing, the question was reopened in the recent investigation, and, 
contrary to what Mr. Lacey suggests, independently studied. The 
Bull itself attests this: “ Although the controversy now resuscitated 
was long since settled by the judgment of the Apostolic See... - 
nevertheless we ordered that a fresh examination of the Anglican Ordinal, 
on which the question mainly turns, should be made with the greatest 
care.” To suggest that, so long as the-previous settlement was held 
to be binding, it was antecedently impossible to hold an independent 
inquiry, is to substitute Cartesianism for sound philosophy. And, as 
a matter of fact, I know that the new inquiry was made, with great 
thoroughness and independence, and with an adequate. knowledge of 
what has been said or written on the subject. : 

But, insists Mr. Lacey, how can there have been an independent 
and competent inquiry when the text of the Bull shows traces of the- 
contrary? It contains extraordinary blunders, and passes over with- 
out notice the new and important ergnments which form the present: 
lines of Anglican defence. 

Perhaps I may claim, without pregunta to know all that Mr. Lacey 
knows about the various matters of theology and history bearing on. 
this question. I know about the history of the Romań and Anglican 
rites respectively; I know about the Oriental rites, including the 
Abyssinian, and the encient rites, including the so-called Hippolytean ; 
I know about the Ball of Eugenius IV., about the discoveries of” 
Morinus, and about the alleged decree in the Abyssinian cases of 
1704 and 1860; I know about the theological questions as to the 
tradition of the instruments, the imperative or precatory character of” 
the sacramental form, and the sufficiency of a “ general intention to. 
- do what the Church does;” I have read the works of Dr. F. G. Lee 
and Mr. Bailey, the more recent works of Mr. Denny and Mr. 
Lacey himself, the writings of MM. Portal, Duchesne, Gasparri, 
and Boudinhon, i in the Revue Anglo-Romaine and elsewhere, and 
the more fugitive utterances of- Mr. Lacey, Mr. Puller, and the 
Bishop of Stepney, on the Bull itself. I have read and studied all 
these and more besides, and yet can say unreservedly that I find in 
the Bull no traces whatever of the blunders and suppressions or 
omissions which are said to be so conspicuous in it. It does not, I 
know, discuss all the points on which the defenders of Anglicam 
- Orders rely. Why should it? Jt is a Bull, not a theologica! 
treatise; and Bulls, like Acts of Parliament, give, at most, outline 
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statemerfts of the grounds on which their prescriptions rest. All 
detailed discussions which have been considered in the preparation 
they leave over to be either filed and preserved, or, if published, to be 
published in a less authoritative way. There is nothing, however, . 
„that I can find in the Bull. to show that the points which Mr: Lacey 

has in mind have been left out of account. Certainly, there is 

nothing in it to show that its compilers were unaware of the com- 

parative simplicity of ancient forms, of the Holy See’s dealings with 

Abyssinian Ordinations, of a recognised sufficiency: in the minister 

of a sacrament of a “ general intention to do what the Church does,” 

of the context, and cpartioularty of the preface, of the Anglican 

Ordinal. 

What the Bull does is to go at once to the roots of the question, . 

and ask if the Anglican. rite fulfils even the most fundamental and 
certain requirement of a valid rite. As it answers this question in 
the negative it had no need to enter into other matters. There is a 
dispute, we know, in this country between the High Churchmen and 
the Low Churchmen as to the meaning of their ordination rite. Does 
it purport to convey a sacrificing priesthood? “ Certainly,” say the , 
High Churchmen, “Certainly not,” rejoin the Low Churchmen. 
.“Cranmer did not intend by his manipulations to extrude the idea of 

a sacrificial power from his tite,” say the High Churchmen,“ or, if ` 
he did, he did not succeed.” “Cranmer both intended and succeeded in 
extruding this idea,” rejoin the Low Churchmen. “The rite contains 

` clear indications that the idea was retained,” say the High Churchmen. - 
“ The rite contains the clearest indications that the idea was extruded,” 
rejoin the Low Churchmen. What the Pope does in effect is to disagree 
with the High Churchmen and agree with the Low Churchmen.: An 
ordinal to be valid, he says, should purport- to convey a sacrificing ' 
priesthood. This purports not to convey it. Therefore it will. not do. 
In the major premise of this syllogism he has the High Churchmen ` 
more or less with him. In the minor premise he has the Low 
Churchmen with him. Each of these parties accepts one premise 
but not the other; the Pope accepts both. Really there is nothing 
else in the Bull, although it naturally casts its reasoning into a 
somewhat more scientific form. 

The essential elements in a sacramental rite are distinguishable into ` 
the matter or ceremonial action, and the form or words accompanying 
the ceremonial action. “All the other parts of the rite are subsidiary. 
They ‘are valuable in assisting us to understand better the nature of 
the gift imparted, but they are not necessary. About the matter of 
the Anglican rite the Bull says very little. Imposition of hands is, 
according to by far the most probable opinion, the only ceremonial 
‘ action required, and, as the Anglican rite failed to pass the.test of a 
. sufficient form, its omission of any tradition of instruments did not 
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need to be examined. What then was deemed to be its defect of 
form ? i : 
Here an important principle needs to be borne in mind, and I call 
attention to it the more insistently because it is the neglect to observe 
it which has caused the argument of the Bull. to seem so fatuous. 
Sacramental words according to Catholic .doctrine—and of course it is 
Catholic doctrine which the Bull applies—are words of power. They 
resemble the words which our Lord employed to still the waves,* to. 
heal the leper,t to forgive sins.t Such words must signify the effect 
wrought through their instrumentality. Words without an apposite 
signification would be unseemly for such a purpose, and the-significa- 
tion in virtue of which they are operative is not any signification, or 
meaning, of which they are in themselves capable, but that particular 
signification, or meaning, which the speaker intends by them. The 
power is not in the wards apart from him, but in him and in his 
message infused into them. Hence, to apply this principle, we cannot 
take the words of an ordination service apart from the signification, or 
meaning, or intention (these terms are all synonymous) of the person 
who employs them. l 

By the person who employs them may be meant the person who 
administers the rite, the corporate person or Church which imposes it, 
and the compiler who originally made it. We may, however, confine 
attention to the last of these three, since the person administering, 
unless irrational, should intend what his Church intends by her 
language, and the Church is presumed to have accepted her rite in 
the sense intended by its framers; particularly if these were her own 
chief officers. Thus, to return to the Anglican rite, if one desires to 
judge of its validity, it is necessary to take its words not in any sense 
which they can bear, but in the sense of Cranmer and his associates 
_ who undoubtedly compiled it and imposed it on the Anglican Church, 

And this is just what the Bull does, l 

But here Mr. Lacey breaks in triumphantly. Your procedure, he 
says, is to interpret the form of the rite by the intention of 
its framer, whilst, as you know very well, you can only infer the 
nature of this intention from the nature of the rite.§ I am a little 
surprised that Mr. Lacey should object thus. I am “told that he has 
in his time been a schoolmaster, whereas a master’s—a classical 
master’s—art may be said to consist in teaching pupils to do pre- 
cisely that which he now calls arguing in a circle. The Gospel tells 
us that our Lord was clad in a purple robe. Probably Mr. Lacey 
would have explained to his pupils that, by “purple,” the sacred 
writer intended “scarlet;” or, if he were expounding the “ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,” and came across the phrase, “the poor and silly estate 


* Matt. viii 26. t Ibid. viii. 3. $ Ibid, ix. 2. 
§ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Dec. 1896, p. 796. 
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in which the Apostles had lived, ” he would probably have eee out 
by “silly” Hooker intended “simple,” not “foolish.” Or, to leave 
alone schoolmasters, if in the Church Times he were to read an adver- 
tisement inquiring for a “ Catholic” governess, would he not conclude 
that a High Church member of his own communion was intended by 
the advertiser, although if he had found precisely the same words in 
the Times, he would have assumed that a member of my communion 
was meant ? This point seems really too simple to require explana- - 
tion; since, however, it must be said, let it be said that we infer the 
intention of the speaker primarily from the words he uses on the 
occasion, but if these words are not by themselves sufficiently definite 
to certify us of his real intention, we. have recourse to other tests. 
We assume that he will have wished to speak consistently with hig 
otherwise expressed opinions, and’we seek these either in his context, - 
proximate or remote, or else in his other writings. Or we assume 
that, desiring to be understood, he will have intended his’ words in 
the sense in which they would have been taken by those to whom they - 
were proximately addressed, and we seek elsewhere to learn what, this 
sense may have been. 
Let us see, then, how the Bull applies this very ion prinċiple. 
It begins by laying down what a valid ordination rite should signify. - 
It should signify “the Order of the priesthood, or its grace and power,. 
which is principally the power of consecrating and offering the true 
body and blood of the Lord by means of a sacrifice which al not a 
bare commemoration of the sacrifice consummated on the cross.” This 
is in conformity with Catholic doctrine. An office or order should be 
. signified or described by what is primary, not by what is derivative 
in its functions. That is to say, the signification of the former is 
essential, the signification of the latter may be dispensed with. Now,- 
the Catholic Church holds that in the ministry of her priesthood tho 
earthly work of our Blessed Lord is continued. Whilst on earth 
(1) He redeemed us by His Sacrifice on the Cross ; (2) He taught us 
‘to know the fruits of His redemption by His preaching ; (3) and Ho ` 
imparted these fruits to His followers. Similarly, in the continuation 
of His work by thé Church’s ministry, we distinguish (1) the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, which is a true sacrifice ‘of conimemoration, not a bare 
‘ commemoration of a sacrifice, and in which the merits of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross are pleaded with God; (2) the preaching of the Gospel, 
together with (3) the administration of the sacraments, whereby the 
benefits derived through the Sacrifice of the Mass from the Sacrifice 
of'the-Cross are proclaimed and imparted to mien. - But it will not 
be denied that our Lord’s Sacrifice on Calvary was the primary éle- 
ment of His priesthood; and in like manner, according to Catholic 
doctrine, the power of offering the Holy Mass is primary in the 
Catholic priesthood. 
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` Now, the Bull lays down that`this sacrificial power must be defi- 
nitely signified by the Ordination form; but I cannot find that it 
requires the words of the form to contain within themselves an explicit 
mention of this power. There is a difference between definitely sig- 
nifying and explicitly mentioning. The phrase “la'reyne le veult” 
makes no explicit mention of the legislation which it sanctions, but it 
signifies it, under the- circumstances in which it.is uttered, with suffi- 
cient definiteness; no one can mistake what is intended by it. The 
principle expounded above must not be forgotten. What is of value 
in words of power is the meaning infused into them by their author, 
and the nature of this meaning may be ascertainable with definiteness 
only through the aid of such extrinsic tests as context, the author's 
language elsewhere, the sense in which his proximate hearers would 
have understood him, So far from disputing the applicability of this 
principle, the Bull actually applies it. First, it takes the words of 
- the Anglican form, “Take the Holy Ghost,” &., in the rites for the 
priesthood and episcopate as they. were in 1559; it decides that they 
do not of themselves definitely signify the power of sacrifice, and who 
can say that they do? Even so the Anglican rite separates itself 
from every other which the Catholic Church has ever recognised. 
For in all these cases the commissioners had evidence to show that 
the order conveyed was expressly named in the form itself.* Still 
the Bull does not insist merely on this; it goes on to consider what 
light on their intended meaning can be derived from extraneous 
sources. The clauses added in 1662 it dismisses summarily. What- 
ever be their value, great or little, they were added too late to be of 
avail. It weighs, however, the interpretative force of “the other 
prayers of the same Ordinal,” a phrase which is evidently meant to 
include all else in the rite to which appeal has been made by its 
defenders. In these prayers and ceremonies it is several times stated 
that the candidates ere to be made into bishops, priests (or- deacons). 
So farewell, but what did the framer mean by these terms? Did he 
mean bishops and priests in the Catholic sense—sacrificing bishops 
and priests—or did he mean ministers appointed only to the conduct 
of purely external rites? Was he retaining the ancient meaning 
along with the ancient names, or was he zetainiag the names but . 
changing the meaning ? 
Here, if riowhere else, we may feel certain that Leo XIN. perceived 
a decided parting of thé ways between the Anglican Ordinal and such 
an Ordinal as the Abyssinian. Were it true that the latter does not 
explicitly designate the priestly order, as, in fact, it does} in the form 
for the priesthood, there can be no doubt what it means, even accord- 
ing to the mutilated form given in the “ Historia Æthiopiæ ”? : “ Look 
down on this Thy servant and bestow upon him the- spirit of. grace 
* See Civiltà Cuttolica, Dec. 19, 1896. + Ibid. loc. cit., p. 681. 
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and the counsel of holiness, that he may rule Thy people in integrity 
of heart.” .In Abyssinia, as elsewhere, the ordination rite is incorpo- 


rated. in the Liturgy of the Mass, theréby signifying in the most- 


“ unmistakable manner that its purport is to create priests and bishops 


who may take their parts in the celebration of the divine mysteries. 
Thus the meaning of the Abyssinian form can be interpreted from the 
Abyssinian Liturgy, and no one can read that Liturgy, as it is given | 
in Renaudot or Hammond, without recognising its strongly marked: 


-sacrificial character. 


On the other hand the prayers which make the context of the 
Anglican form—together with the rite for administering the Lord’s 
Supper, with which it-is somewhat loosely associated—instead of 
determining the ambiguity of the form to a sacrificial meaning determine 
it to the exclusion of such a meaning. How then, asks the Bull, 
can we gather from these contextual prayers that the meaning intended 
by. the authors and imposers of this rite was the conveyance of a 
sacrificial priesthood, when pains had been taken to cut out of it every 
phrase which involved that construction? And how, again it asks— 
passing from the consideration of the context to the consideration of 
the general character of the Reformation movement, as evidenced by 


- the ‘writings and’ actions of its leaders—how can we suppose that 


people like’ Cranmer and Ridley intended by the words Take the Holy 
Ghost to express the conveyance of a true sacrificial priesthood and 


' episcopate, when they were never tired of abusing the Mass, and even 


went so far as to destroy all the altars in the land that it might never 


be offered upon them again? This argument will probably commend: 


itself to most English readers, nor will they perceive any weighty 
counterpoise to,it-in the retention of the terms -“ priesthood” and 
“episcopate” in the other- prayers, or in the protestation of the 
Preface that it was intended to retain the triple order as it had come 


down from the “Apostles’ time.” The-truth is, it was desired to retain - 
‘these ancient terms after having eviscerated them of their ancient 
“meaning, because to discard terms with which the Primitive Church ~- 


was so familiar would have been too-suicidal. And they protested in 
the teeth of facts that they were continuing what the Apostles had 
handed down, not so much because they intended to hold what the 
Apostles held, as because they wished to believe that the Apostles 
held what they held. 

This is the place to acknowledge that Mr. Puller, in a recent tract 
on the Bull, has tried to proye that the authors of the Ordinal did 
mean to preserve the Eucharistic Sacrifice, by citing certain passages 
from the writings of Cranmer, Jewel, Bilson, Field, and Andrewes. I 
haye no space to discuss these passages now, nor is it -necessdry. 
Although, as they appear in Mr, Puller’s pages, they may seem to 
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claim a Eucharistic Sacrifice for the Anglican Church, they will not 
bear verifying. In every case the context shows the kind of sacrifice 
they had in view to be something very different from that in which the 
Catholic Church believes, and something of comparatively trifling 
importance. 

A few words are likewise all ‘that can here be given to the defect of 
intention which the Bell indicates as a second source of invalidity in 
Anglican Ordinations. The intention here meant is the intention of the 
minister who uses the rite, not of the author .who compiled it. This 
intention, says the Bullyif we are to judge from external indications and 
presumptions, has been throughout inadequate. An Anglican would 
reply that ministers of his Church have presumably intended always 
“to do what the Church does,” and that this, if we can trust approved 
Roman theologians, is enough. But it is on this very point that the 
Bull joins issue. It says that “to do what the Church—that is, the 
Catholic Church—does,” is precisely what Anglican Bishops have not 
intended. What the Bull means is this. When a Church draws up 
a rite, it intends through its administration to do some sacred action, 
and her minister can in that case act in her name, and intend to do 
by her rite what she intends to do, or have done,~by it. But if, 
instead of using her rite he uses another which she never drew up or 
prescribed, and indeed one which was drawn up in downright defiance- 
of her wishes; he cannot intend to do by it what she intends, for the 
simple reason that sha does not intend to do by it anything at all, 
Now this is the case with those who administer the Anglican rite. 
They can intend, and if they act rationally. will intend, to do by 
it what the Anglican Church does by it—that is, make Protestant 
pastors of the higher, middle, or lower degree—because it is her 
Ordinal, she prescribes its use, and this is her intention in reference 
to it. But they cannot intend to do by it what the Catholic Church 
does by it, because the Catholic Church intends to do nothing what- 
ever by it. Her attitude towards it is to forbid all who will listen to 
her voice to have anything to do with it, 

The Bull Apostolice Cure, to be fully understood, requires many 
more words of explanation than these. Perhaps, however, what has 
been said in this paper will suffice to disabuse some of those who 
have been led to suppose that the Pope’s object in issuing it has been 
other than conciliatory, or that its composition bears traces of the 
strangest ignorance and incompetence. 

One more word. Mr. Lacey, in his article last month, discussed 
the chances of the Bull being at some future time either openly or at 
least tacitly repudiated. He assured us that even Papal infallibility 
is not held to cover statements of fact—so that if at any future time 
the facts on which its decisions rest should be proved false, the 
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decisions can be withdrawn’ without difficulty. - This is an altogether 
„erroneous impression. No theologian of any standing would allow 
that infallibility cannot cover dogmatic facts. There can’ be no doubt 
that the Bull is irreformable. Its language and the. circumstances 
of its publication: have been manifestly chosen with the express - 
object of making it irreformable, and irreformable it will retain, 
If reunion can never be until it is withdrawn, reunion will never 
be. We may be permitted; however, to hope for a more favourable 
' contingency. Se Ss l - a 
a SypNEY F. SMITH, S. Je 


RELIGION AND ART. 


i assuming the position of adviser to the leaders of our national 
Church on a matter of vital interest to both Religion and Art, 
I feel called upon to avow that it is by the amplitude of its agis 
alone that I can presume to regard myself as welcomed within its 
special folds. Clerics of authority have assured me, that certain 
independence of thought, which has caused me habitually to look 
behind the teaching of the visible Church to the full meaning of 
the Word which framed the invisible Church, does not debar me from 
communion with our Anglican Church, into which I was received 
at my birth, and which has since become that of my choice. This 
communion, then, does not restrain any member from a sentiment of 
reverence for other congregations of Christians, neither does it forbid 
a feeling of fellowship with any other communities that call upon the 
God of Abraham as thair God. ` 
A visible representation of the truth, in the form of a governing 
body, with a profession of faith, is a necessity for every group of wor- 
shippers, and the Church of England was formed, with great wisdom, 
to supply this urgent want. Its history, in the main, has justified 
its claim to-be catholic; the influence it has exercised in its minis- 
trations and services, the excellence of its literature from the times of 
Hooker and Jeremy Taylor to our own day, and the examples of 
blameless life set by its clergy, have won the respect and admiration 
of the world., I am not behind any in a feeling of reverence. The 
Church Congress testifies to the fearlessness of its desire for greater 
perfection and to the sincerity of its aim to increase the fitness of our 
national Church for its high office. .It invites open discussion of 
future possibilities. I think all Englishmen with truth-seeking minds 
: * A Paper read at the Church Congress. 
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should respond, and. I offer my special convictions, having the 
strongest sense of the high purpose of art, with no fear that the 
Church will regard my course with displeasure, although I have to 
complain: that with respect to art it has from the beginning held a 
most discouraging position. ane 
There are members of our Church who look: on its career as pre- 
destined by fixed principles admitting of no development. These are 


` apt to seek refuge from blame in pleading that in the discouragement 


of art it resembles the primitive Christian Church. The first com- 
munity of preachers, however, betrayed no inclination to oppose art ; 
the new believers only concurred in the destiny which condemned the 
decadent system of society, whose religion and morals had ceased to. 
exercise any restraining force over the people; and art, with other 
beautiful things, disappeared without the Church’s opposition, and 
indeed, in spite of Christianity. 

' The new faith indeed was friendly to art—the decorations with 
religious sigriificance, and the illustrations of Scriptural events on 
the walls of thé catacombs, together with the designs on Christian 


. Sarcophagi now preserved in the Lateran, prove the large-minded E 


disposition of the first disciples—Jews though they were by birth— 
to use graphic and engraved inventions -to convey the full meaning 


. of their. belief, which was dearer to them than life. 


The art in question carried too clearly the signet seal of humanity 
for Christians to reject it. Man has been called the first tool-making . 
animal, He is more appropriately entitled the inventor of imitative 
outline. The highest quadramana use stones and stocks of trees as 
tools, It was reserved for man. to make known to posterity his pre- 
sence upon the earth by leaving wonderful drawings of his most 


. admired brutes, the deer, the horse, the mammoth, and others. It 


should be noted that in doing this he was anticipating the more 
complicated designs by which his representatives in later days gained 
the epithet “divine.” The term was applied to Michael Angelo and 
Raffaello, provoking some censure, but the epithet was not an uncon- 


- sidered one; doubtless the intention was’ to imply that they worked’ 


in envy of the “sons of God,” who said, “ Let us make man in our 
y 2 > 


‘own image.” 


I must say more to claim the fullest consideration for the sacred- 
ness of art, because, undoubtedly, there is still the survival of a tacit 
prejudice against it; it is scarcely an outspoken one any longer ; yet 
it is only in recent years, in our country, that the open condemnation 
of painting, and sculpture, in the name of religion, has ceased. The 
Bishop of London, in 1774, refused the offer of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and James Barry to give their services gratuitously for the painting of 
St. Paul's, adding that ‘never during his lifetime should the cathedral 


~ be so desecrated.” It is fortunate that the task has thus been left to - 
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our day, with a large-minded diocesan, and an artist having a pro- 
founder understanding of decorative requirements than any artist of 
the last century had, and possessing the genius and knowledge to 
apply them. . i 

Primitivo man was not the first artist. The work of creation, 
examined by the chemist, is a maryel for its chemistry; by the 
metallurgist it is worshipped for its ‘metals ; by the botanist for the 
supreme perfection of its flora; by the anatomist for the masterly 
provision for the life of different orders. Each recognises the supreme 
summit of his own ascending knowledge in the particular creation he 
examines, When the artist looks at the beauty which crowns every 
fresh line of effort in nature, he recognises the Master Artist's work, 
and who gives greater praise than the student of design? All his 
endeavours are both prayers and thanksgivings. By his inter- 
pretations of unconsidered beauties, he teaches others to see how every 
order of creation progressed upwards from the roughest forms to 
supreme gracefulness, for when the problem of originating a new 
genus of life had been attained, it was often without beauty, often 
even a mere lump; then the heavenly artistic mind began to work out 
its developments; it fashioned these by slow steps into exquisite 
shapes; it decorated the surfaces with spots, and with delightful. 
devices and colours, entertaining and charming first the fastidious 
eye of the creature’s fellows—the primary purpose, as naturalists 
declare_—and then that of far higher intelligences also to the end of 
time. ; l 

Perhaps we should complete this justification of art by correcting 
certain judgments supposed to be founded on historic example. It is 
often assumed that the Jews from the beginning denounced art; but 
this was not so. The twelve tribes in obedience to the command of 
Moses emblazoned their standards with the forms.of animals; in 
the Temple Holy of Holies, were placed two cherubim carved in olive 
wood, and there were numerous other angels sculptured on the walls of 
the house; under the brazen sea were twelve oxen cast in bronze, 
and sculptured lions formed part of the ornamentation; so that there 
is no ground for the assumption that the second commandment was 
intended to forbid artistic work. Hezekiah, it is true, destroyed the 
brazen serpent, and other image work in the Temple, and doubtless, 
although he acted without any-command but that of uninspired 
common sense, the danger from the idolatry of objects of terror was 
too real “to leave any question of its wisdom. He had to destroy 
devil worship, the worst form of idolatry; a valuable relic of past 
history had become a fatal danger. This ‘act of the Jewish king was 
like that of a captain in a storm who throws ‘a cargo of corn over- 
board to save his ship, and to assume that corn was henceforth to be 
eschewed would be no more foolish than to argue that the imitation 
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of animal form for all future time would be-an impiety.- Neverthe- 
less this act has been far-reaching as an example. It caused the 
~- Jews afterwards to hate all art as a snare of Satan, and it led the 
- Mohammedans to abjure it altogether. All wisdom dictates caution ` 
_ against the falsehood of extremes ; it counsels a firm judgment when i 
avoiding Charybdis to - escape Scylla. There are idols which the - 
sternest iconoclasts worship. Oar Lord, in all the words recorded, 
does not waste one on material idolatry. He-did not slay dead 
dragons, but he denounced in the strongest terms the spiritual idolatry 
which had grown up in the place of that which Hezekiah had destroyed 
root and branch. He would have no tampering with the superstition 
of the heathen however much it was welded on to J udaism, when it . 
taught that the justice of the offended God could be escaped by 
recourse to some deceitful counter power. Neither would he sanction 
a form of charmful words as, “it is a gift,” to avert the penalty of 
disobedience, nor would he extenuate reliance on the letter instead of 
the spirit of the law, nor increase the burdens of the heavy laden by 
‘tolerating the proscriptions made in the name of “ the-hedge about the 
. Jaw.” He brought forward the merciful and the just meaning of 
“the beginning,”—the original ideal—against thé authority of the 
greatest and most revered Rabban Hillel. Thus he~ would not 
excuse divorce for any-cause but sin—and he would not have men 
escape an oath by-the plea that it had not been on the gold of the 
Temple, for all’ such acts were spiritual idolatry. On the othet hand 
he instilled a love of beauty of nature in the minds of his followers 
'B0 that they were better prepared than other Jews would have been 
to recognise what was still innocent in the taste for art of the Gentiles, 
Their immediate use of it was to proclaim the victory over death. 
The examples left were for the most part rude and hurried, but they 
are of eternal value as witness of the conversion of a dying society, 
Some of the works done at this epoch, studiously and deliberately for 
the luxurious, testify to the shamelessness which condemned the ` 
reigning power to decay and death. Originally art was the mark of 
the difference between man and the brute, it had become a sign that 
“man was using his cunning to descend below the brute, and God, who 
will have no falling away from onward purpose, left the. people and 
all their activity desolate. oe : 

The Church of Christ was not ready to foster a new art, It had 
to keep its life and faith amid the struggles of rival barbarous hordes 
of Goths, Vandals, and Huns, and before long the inroads of the 
followers of the Arab Prophet, all hostile for the time to’ the forma- 
tion of a new civilisation ; for the invaders met like the waves of a 
tornado, and marked their courses by the unburied dead, making 
it doubtful whether order or rule could ever come again. When the 
Church had left its first love (in centres where, as in Constantinople, 
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sacred represesentations had to be made), its productions sank ever 
lower in artistic ability, until they came to a griffinish grotesqueness, 
so that, when judged in later times, they have been taken as evidence 
that the Church of the new faith, installed in power, proved to be 
that of a religion’ of barbarism, and was the cause of the dark ages, 
when, as the Church’s traducers say, no human virtues were recog- 
nised but those of self-mortification and of savage bodily courage. It 
was, indeed, the destructive winter between a past and a coming year, 
and the blossoms of the young plant were not always saved from frost. 

Retarded by chilling ignorance, the spirit of art slowly raised its 
head; it came forth megk, and yet strong, as its protectress did. It 
had gained with her the greatest extent, of enfranchisement possible 
from the corruption of the pagan world, and the handmaid rendered 
the mistress radiant to humen eyes. The art was slow in expressing 
itself, and, when its lispings were intelligible, it spoke of the innocency 
of a child-like belief, and even the misunderstanding of its nursing 
days was a mark of ths guilelessness of its nature. Whatever its 
chosen -theme, or the limitations, or boundlessness, of its power, . its 
message was of the love of heaven for earth ; it had gained the spirit 
of its mission from the purifying fire of the troubles it had passed 
through in its earlier days, and the appeal it made was to the highest 
instincts of man. 

The lovableness of art creations at this period was so great that 
to this day they are a powerful plea for that Church which, alas! ir 
later days became for a time the refuge of every unclean abomination. 
The only visible Church for Europe (it is not too much to say) was 
transformed into the stronghold of Satan. Even before it had so far 
revolted from wisdom, the sons of art were never frankly treated any 
more than other of her children were: it would not trust the Bible 
into their hands. With selected histories from the canonical 
books it gave those of the apocryphal Bible and Gospels, and certain 
fables of its own invention—never, it must be admitted altogether un- 
poetic—tfor its painters-to illustrate. ‘It made the struggles of the 
earnest-minded for greater light and truth appear.-like rebellion 
against heaven.’ At Hampton Court there is a picture painted by 
Titian of three ecclesiastical dignitaries, portraits of personages to 
whom high honour is intended. They are arrayed in gorgeous rolies, 
and mitres. Yet they are far from béaring the seal of: God in their 
foreheads. They stand together on one side of the picture, and on the 
other are typical figures of reformers being driven out by a descending 
angel. This is one instance of how art was set to make the worse 
appear the better reason. It is valuable as a proof how mundane the 
inspiration of the rulers of this Church had grown. Is it a wonder 
that Perugino, while he was painting his daintily graceful saints and 
holy personages, and expénding a skill of craftsmanship well nigh 
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perfect; should have been so unsympathetic as to provoke the suspicion 
. that he was at heart an atheist; or that Botticelli should have been 
seized: with a mysterious melancholy that paralysed his‘ hands for 
some years; or that Fra Bartolomeo on the burning of Savonarola 
should have mourned, while all his colours were left to harden, and 
all his other tools were slowly covered up in dust? N otwithstandiug 
such sad revelations of the influences that eventually killed the 
religious art of the sixteenth century, the array of ‘great productions 
which the Church of Rome of the 300 years life of art can show as 
done under its auspices, bears so’ noble a balance of inspiration as 
to demand a stay of condemnatory judgment for her, for it proves 
that still, below the surface of worldliness, of resuscitated paganism 
‘and remorseless bloodshed, there was a.tranquil life of purity, and 
` a conception of the sweet perfection and reality of heaven’s rule. Fra 
Angelico and Luini were not alone in testifying to the remembrance 
of the.Church when she was the bride of Christ. And yet henceforth 
` art became impossible to her. 

Thirty years ago I had the good fortune to meet Dean Stanley in 
Florence, and after many visits to the churches and cathedrals.he said - 
to me: “I thought that at least in Catholic churches we should find 
the greatest taste in the decorations of their altars; but, instead of 
refined arrangement, I see the vulgarest display of dolls, with” tinselly 
crinolines, such as the tance shops in London would not’ have in: - 
‘their windows,” 

For my own part, I would not begrudge any price paid for tlie 

“great Reformation, if it had been given only for religion’s sake, but if 
any one desires to understand somewhat of the real cost of the change, 
and of the unholy powers that scrambled for the booty that was des- 
troyed and divided, let his refer to Cobbett’s “ History of the Refor- 
mation,” written about the year 1830, long before the Oxford 
movement. He was writing for no party, and he. collected evidence 
from sources open to all. It will be seen that it was the rapacity of 
robbers, greedy to divide the-spoil, that first set the example of 
destroying noble works of exquisite design; this it was, rather than 
the fear of idolatry in the over-zealous. England had been a country 
full of ‘riches of art; the ruined churches and monasteries, whose 
wrecks now meet the eye everywhere, bear evidence of this fact. When 
Henry had completed his work the country stood devastated as though 
a savage army had desolated it. The act had to be spoken of as a 
virtuous one, and then fanatics took the example of Hezekiah as a 
precedent, and never since has the country, or the religion, completely 
recovered from the influence of the mistaken teaching. 

The Christian Church at Rome had, after the destruction of pagan 
art, in the course of one thousand years turned the poor heritage of a 
tabula rasa into a blessing, Had the old art lasted—so great is the 
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force of precedent—the new art, with all its sympathetic grèce, its 
altruistic tenderness, could never have arisen. Our English offshoot 
of the old Church in a similar position had a nobler prospect; “ Lo, 
I have set before you an open door, and no man can shut it.” Behind 
were ignorance, tribulation, and woe; in front were learning, peace, 
and joyful truth. It gave a free path to the footsteps of the heaven- 
_ bound pilgrim. It might have been assumed that when the angry 
passions of the conflict had passed away the handmaid of religion 
would have been made welcome in the re-formed Church; but’ the 
authorities decided to refuse her services, and the distrust of art was 
also extended to science. ‘This antagonism has naturally provoked 
indifference on the part of the two expounders of nature towards a 
teaching that would seem to limit the revelations of God’s.secrets as 
haying been restricted to one country and one period in history, when 
they themselves were the messengers of continuous teachings. 

In the Hebrew Church the priests did not learn with a good grace 
the lesson that prophets, bearing new tidings, were needed for ‘its 
governance. Moses had not explained the necessity in distinct words, 
but experience proved (as history always shows) that human nature 
could not bear the strain of unlimited rule, and that new truths had 
to be declared by independent teachers. Our Lord tells us how these 
were treated, yet their words lived, and live to this day. 

We also in our Christian course have been blessed with prophets, 
but they have had another name. In the last days of the older 
` Christian Church their lot was excommunication, the dungeon, ‘and 
penance, if not death. Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo came forward 
saying, “ And the Lord spake unto me,” but the priests would have 
none of it, When the oracles cease to speak, a Church is no longer 
living. “As the Lord God liveth”—not lived—is the cry of the 
messenger of the Almighty, and our English Church, with the ruin of 
the elder Church before its eyes, was warned to welcome the prophets 
of her own day. 

The Bishop of Lichfield, in his opening address at the Church 
Congress, gave a proof that the heads of the Church are now warning 
the army of the faithful to be on their guard against warring with 
their truest friends, bet this is a new clarion to sound, a different 
policy has been hitherto too much in force, and it is our business to 
note that the opposition to what were distinct revelations of God’s 
manner of conducting creation has been a serious cause of that loss of 
influence of the clergy upon the laity which cannot be.ignored. The 
steady operation of a wider policy will doubtless ‘soon have its bene- 
ficial effect. The general idea is that the same change has, for mapy 
years, taken place in the attitude of the Church towards art, It is 
my duty to prove how the favourable tendency undoubtedly enter- 
tained by the clergy has been misdirected. None know this better 
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than @ few of the leaders in the Church; but the misappreliension 
is still general, and has to be removed. 

Undoubtedly, about half a century since, a belief grew up that. the 
deadly dull interiors of modern churches ought to be reformed. The 
Gothic taste in church building had completely overcome all other 

‘fashions, and the architects of the day, having absolutely no ideas of 
their own, merely copied what they found in edifices of ive hundred 
years earlier date. The stone and wood images found about the 
reniains of ancient churches had, in many cases, been carved by the. 
medieval local craftsmen, who, with the irrepressible love of humour `` 
in the Scandinavian race, having no other field whereon to indulge 
it, had added caricature to their clumsy skill, which was derived 
in some remote degree from Byzantine example. These i images, with 
an interdiction of all levity that could excite a smile, became the. 
revivalists’ highest types of artistic excellence. For modern demand 
the architect chose the rudest stone cutter available, the more un- 
sophisticated the workman the truer his style; above all, the image 
was to have no reflective expression of the living hewer’s soul. It 
was to be a copy, with all the original defects of work, but it was to 
have no life whatever. When applied to for internal ornamentation 

` by means of painting and stained glass, the architect reasoned as he 
had done before ; the less a man knew of living art the more he could 
be trusted not to think, and the better he would do slavish mimicry. 
It was done to admiration, the limner engaged hands, he prospered: 
beyond measure, arid the pattern-maker architect, from that time to | 
this, has. recommended the pattern-making designer for every sort of 
artistic decoration as it is called, in all churches from the lowest to 
the highest. 

For the merit of these mroducnons, as to E E of proportion 
and evidence of past school training there is a very wide divergence ; 
the greater number are full of flaws. They require you to believe that 
the saints and holy characters represented were nothing more than 
dwarfs, if not in respect of the upper part of the figure, at least as to 
the lower, the feet being found just where the knees should be. The 
limbs, however, are so handsomely swathed in voluminous draperies, 
that the casual spectator cannot tell what it is that produces the 
impression of distortion, and he hesitates to decide that the fault is 
not in his poor power of appreciation, his bewilderment leads either 

` to paralysis of mind, or complete scepticism. There are ecclesiastical 
firms, with sublimer draftsmen, who entertain the idea that all the 
Church heroes and ‘heroines were persons of extraordinary- stature ; 
while certain saint factories, encourage the sober thought that they 
had the usual measurements of humanity, and so far they deserve | 

- approval ; but the works, broadly speaking, are still only the mummies 

of defunct truths, as the dead wheat found in Egyptian tombs, which 
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the latest istvestigators have tried altogether in vain to save from 

rotting when sown in the most fructifying earth. 

The pictures atthe best are only quaint, antiquated patterns. 
They have no relation +o the living minds of men. The figures that 
are painted were never actual people, and the scenes represented aro 
not as they may have peen seen by contemporaries in this world, or 
as poetic people of this day imagine the persons in their glorified state ; 
idealising treatment which is essential for spaces devoted to decorative 
purposes, In the best originals you find the warmth of living thought 
expressing itself to living thought ; in the copies you have only the 
gravestones of intelligence that has either in great part, or altogether, 
lost its meaning 

The originals of these modern Gothic devices are so far away behind 
German second-hand translations, and other galvanised resurrections, 
that they cannot be adduced as examples to show clearly how art, 
once green and fresh, becomes obsolete. . To illustrate the changing 
character of art requirements, we must come into the region of great 
works that are well known. We will take one of the greatest of 
those left by the old masters. The Last Supper was naturally a 
favourite subject with painters nearly two hundred years before 
Leonardo da Vinci painted his noble picture at Milan. This, as 
all know, was executed on the end wall of a monastic refectory. 
The painter considered it appropriate to make his composition so that 
it should complete the quadrangle of the company at the tables, and 
as they all sat behind the board, so he made the Saviour and his 
disciples sit. Perhaps previous painters had had the same reason for 
so arranging the figures in this subject. After thatdate more careful 
reading of the text convinced Nicolas Poussin that the holy company 
did not sit at all, but reclined in the Roman manner, with the feet 
outwards; and he painted a picture, which, to judge from engravings, 
was a very interesting one, at least, in this novel and well-justified 
treatment. It must in other respects, have altogether lacked the power 
of expression which da Vinci gave to his picture, and it is in truth of 
- treatment alone that I claim for Poussin’s picture this superiority. This 
picture never, however, succeeded in overthrowing the traditional con- 
ception, not, perhaps, because of the grandeur of the painting by the 
Milan master, but rather in consequence of the fact that five hundred 
examples of the fabulous treatment of much more primitive and 
archaic type exist which it is the fashion of the revivalists to 
follow. i 

But our Church was founded with the obligation to teach the full 
truth. Her highest teachers have, in literature, for long taken pains 
to do so, The Christian idea of intercommunion was touchingly 
considered by Leonardo da Vinci and his predecessors; but it may 
even be‘doubted whether, had he known the correct reading of the 
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text and used it for his composition; in his great hands the picture 
would have lost any of its impressiveness on its- original wall. In 
any case, a picture of the Last Supper is not in these-days painted 


for.a sy: there is no reason to transform the truth of the 


scene, and I give the fact of the true conception with the conviction 
that all pictures of this subject should henceforth be painted with due 
consideration of the circumstance by which St. John naturally_reclined 
in the bosom of Jesus, and that all- paintings and decorations in 


churches should, in like manner, aid people to understand the spirit of ` 


‘Scripture history and teaching. 
1 would not here be understood as advocating my own personal pre- 
dilection for Orientalism ; to follow this has only recently become 


‘possible, and occasionally it ‘has been done ignorantly and irreverently, 
and most inartistically. I give the ancient examples of traditional and © 


. independent conception of the same subject the more readily, because 
Poussin’s picture is not an extreme-instance of correctness. : 

The purpose with him, as with da Vinci, was to give a simple repre- 
` sentation of a scene, and not a decorative or an ideal reminiscence, 
- ag might, under certain conditions of wall, of light, or adjuncts, have 
been called for. Each gave what was the fact in accordance with the 
_ reading by himself and by his time. 

What has to be insisted upon here is that if the religion of our 
Lord is, in our time, to’ be quickened by leaven if the message of 
merey and reconciliation is to be offered to men in these latter days 
with the whole heart and with the entire soul, there must be varieties 


_ of living intélligence enlisted in the service, and we must show that. ` 
we are not afraid of truth. If soldiers now went into a battle with : 


` bows and arrows and suits of armour (which it was 'wittily said were 
capital inventions to prevent a man from getting hurt, and from 
. hurting others) they would not make many conquests.- What the 
authorities have done in this matter of art has béen not only to use 
the old fashions, but to discover the worm-eaten weapons of Poictiers 
and Cressy, without bowstrings and arrows, and harness with broken 
buckles and straps, and to make Chinese-like copies of these. The 
‘wants of the mind of man grow as much as those of his body. The 
world will not stand still, whether we like it or not. - 
The professional critic has a severé epidemic just now which makes 
him rage to the effect that real arb must have no moral or religious 


I 


' teaching .in it. Spite of the fact that what the world used to call“ 


arb grew in the service of religion, the new fever is a catching one, 
It is fashionable sometimes to have a malady, or a malformation, but 
we have on this occasion to do with persons free from the modern 
infection, and it will scarcely be disputed by them that art is intended 
to get through the eyes down to the hearts of men. 

The sham art that we neve got in our churches has been tolerated 
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so long because art is considered to be properly an indulgence for the 
rich, “In Florence four hundred years ago when the people thére—or 
rather the Church—founded the hospital for the nursing of foundling 
children (it is edifying to mark the date), it was not considered 
properly furnished until it had been decorated with panels designed 
and executed by Lucca della Robbia, and there they remain to this 
day. Many of the benevolent in our time leave money to endow 
hospitals, but who ever thinks’ that the poor ‘patients should in the 
period of repose have their minds as well as their bodies ministered 
to? Let us go deeper still, and consider the poor criminal in his 
solitary prison. There, would it not be possible to reach the heart 
of the hardened by that language which is universal? Think of the 
cheerless prison chapel in which he worships with “words that he 
must be tempted to regard as part of the official routine. Still 
there is a more terrible abyss, there is the murderer in the con- 
demned cell. Have you never dreamt that you were in his position ? 
Imagine him with a nightmare that will never go, sleeping or waking, 
the blank unanswering walls of his prison mocking: his desire to escape 
from himself, and then ask whether art can be a living-art that 
leaves such outcasts unconsidered? The thought of these castaways 
will put to the test the worth of the affected ecclesiastical patterns in 
vogue ; for it must lead us to ask how far they would meet the tragic 
requirements of men in the valley of the Shadow of Death ? 

The system, believe me, is degrading to all, concerned; to the 
architect who thinks that his work can be done by rule and compass 5: 
to the servile collector of-antique types with -samples of designs for 
holy subjects at choice; to the craftsmen who work for him with 
instructions above all not to make any lines but those of dead ideas ; 
and to the church-goer in whose mind the galvanised puppets portrayed 
are calculated to originate the idea that the story on which the 
- religion is founded is a mere myth; and to the artist wavering in 
faith there is no doubt dangèr that he will go over into the ranks 
officered by the professional critic, and adopt the idea that his glean- 
ings of beauty can only be for the luxurious and thoughtless. 
Throughout my life I have looked upon the artificiality of religious 
design with despair. It was impossible to cure the evil, for some 
artists acquiesced in the practice it had given rise to. What gives 
new hope for the generation to come is that ecclesiastics have arisen 
with a new sense of the value of living art, and a small number of 
young artists have thought it high time to combine to denounce the 
prevalent taste, and to strive to serve religious thought with designs 
of original conception, and they have formed the “Clergy and Artists 
Association.” I trust that the members will realise the difficulties of 
the position they have assumed. They must be practical and 
businesslike. Thinking takes time, and must be charged for, but I am 
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persuaded that the real artist may be justly paid for all his labour 
as an original designer, without exceeding in any prohibitive degree 
the price now given to the business caterer for his inanities, For 
the human mind to be exercised church decoration must be entirely 
under the artist, and on the new system we should. have no more 
devices that are like the pictures on playing cards, but presentments 
that will speak of real, dear, imperishable humanity, moved by the 
living spirit of unselfish love, 
: W. HOLMAN HouxrT. 


THE COMMERCIAL EXPANSION. 
OF JAPAN. 


OTHING in modern history is more remarkable than the rise of 
Japan during the past thirty years from the position of an 
isolated nation, dreading all intercourse with foreigners, to that of a 
great military, manufacturing, and commercial Power, whose’ arms 
haye been brilliantly successful in a foreign war, and whose steamships 
are running to various continents. A spectacle so unique seems to 
have inspired Western manufacturers with a feeling closely allied to 
fear. The United States are so apprehensive of danger that one of 
the planks in the Republican platform is a protective tariff to secure 
immunity to the States on the Pacific Coast from the invasion of 
Japanese productions. Many English writers are equally timorous, 
and though their articles are not disfigured by the political bias which 
warps the judgments of so many of thé American essayists; yet they 
frequently sound a note of alarm that ill-becomes Englishmen. The 
Times, even, has hinted at danger, and most of those who write appear 
to have forgotten the banefits of Free Trade. The truism that large 
producers must also be large consumers, so strongly exemplified in the 
case of America, despite the formidable tariffs and unlimited natural 
resources of the United States, applies with much greater force to 
Japan, whose capacity for producing is necessarily limited." There 
seems to be a conspiracy among European writers to exaggerate all 
things Japanese, whether it be military prowess or commercial enter- 
prise. Japan is not likely to conquer Europe, either by force of arms 
or cheap production, but she is a Power that must be reckoned with 
in the Pacific, and in some industries she will probably defy competi- 
tion in the Asiatic markets. From 1872 to 1894 her history was one 
of steady industrial development. In 1894 came the war with China, 
and upon its successful termination Japan commenced a period of 
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commercial activity which, it is curious to note, has been viewed with 
astonishment in Europe, but is regarded here with mixed feelings ; 
for while some consider it an indication of rapid prosperity, others, of 
a pessimistic turn, predict panic and disaster. I believe that the 
results will show that neither the optimists nor the pessimists are . 
right. The progress is, and will be for a time, rapid, but it will be 
accompanied by heavier taxation and a rise in the price of labour 
_ which will greatly increase the cost of production, The fears enter- 
tained in some quarters as to the imminence of a financial panic are 
partly, but only partly, warranted by facts. . 

While the war lasted manufactures in Japan languished, as the 
Chinese markets: were closed and the steamers usually engaged iñ the 
` coasting traffic were chartered by the Government as transports, But 
at the conclusion of peace, and with the tidings that Japan was to 
receive an indemnity amounting to some 300,000,000 yen, the captains 
of. industry sought to vie in energy with the captains of war, and an 
era.of expansion began, which has not yet run its course, and the 
effect of which must be felt throughout every seétion of Japan’s 
foreign and domestic trade. This expansion was encouraged by the ` 
able statesmen who so admirably conducted the affairs of the Empire 
_ during the war, and in the delicate negotiations which followed. 
That a nation’s greatness depends more upon commercial prosperity 
than upon success in warfare is.a text which the Ministers have not” 
grown weary of expounding, and through the agency of the Diet—as 
we shall see presently—they stimulated the ardour of the trader and 
of the capitalist. Nor were the business men‘slow to act. Between 
January 1895 and April 1896 new enter prises were started absorbing ` 
644,896,790 yen, of which 848,950,290 yen were invested in railways ; 
118,535,000 in banks, and 182,411,500 in miscellaneous companies. 
To give an idea of the nature of the undertakings started I will quote 
the moré important of the various schemes aoedd, as given in the’ 
newspapers for the first nine months of the present year. 


JANUARY: 

A Steel Foundry (provided for in the Bu 4,095,000 yen. 

A dockyard scheme for Kobe, to accommodate vessels of 5000 tons dis- 
placement. Capital not stated. 

Osaka Tugboat Company, capital 1,000,000 yen. 

Orimono Kabukishi Kaisha (Kyoto Textile Manufacturing Company). 
Capital 500,000 yen. 

Hokkaido Railway Company. Capital 30,000,000 yen. Length of 
Railway 981 miles. . 

`- Hakata Cotton Spinning Company. Capital 600,000 yen. 

Yokohama Fire Insurance Company. Capital 10, 000,000 yen, 

Central Industrial Bank. Capital 10,000,000 yen. 

Fiji Paper Mill Company. Increased capital 500,000 yen. 

Yokohama Dock Company. Increased capital 1, 000 ,000 yen. 

Tokyo Fire ere a pompan Increased capital 1 000,000 yen. 
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Yokohama Specie Bank. ‘Increased capital 6,000,000 yen. 
New Bank for Hakodate. Capital 1,000,000 yen. ; 
Tokushima Cotton Spinning’ Mill Company. Capital 500,000 yen. 
FEBRUARY : f 
Brewery Company, Meguro. Capital 500,000 yen. 
Tokyo Gassed Yarn Company. Capital 1,000,000 yen. 
Osaka Kyoyei Kaisha (Steamship Company), to build eight steamers for 
coasting traffic. Capital not stated. 
Oji Paper Mill Compeny. Increased capital 1,100,000 yen. 
Chinzei Railway Company. Capital 5,000,000 yen. z 
Hokkaido Hemp Factory. Increased capital 800,000 yen. ~ 
Kobe Silk Direct Export Company. Capital 3,000,000 yen. 
Marcu : ; ; 
Hakodate Dock Company, Capital 2,500,000 yen. 
` Railway Company, to run line between Keelung and Anping (Formosa). 
Capital 10,000,000 yen. 
Iron Foundry, 4,000,000 ren. 
Locomotive Manufacturing Company, Osaka. - Capital 500,000 yen. 
APRIL: 
Moji Iron Works.. Increased capital 1,000,000 yen. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. increased capital 2,112,000 yen, to build ten new 
steamers, ranging from 1200 to 3500 tons. 
Shipping Company, t> run a line to America, Capital 4,500,000 yen. 
Kinjo Tetsudo Kabushik: Kaisha (Railway Company for railway 
through Echizer, Hida, and Mino); Capital 8,550,000 yen. 
Tokyo Life Insurance Company. Capital 500,000 yen. 

May: 5 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steamship Company). Capital 4,300,000 
en. ‘ : 
Dato Kisen Kaisha (Steamship Company to run steamers to Oregon). 

Capital 2,000,000 ren. 
Osaka Harbour Works. Money to be raised 14,126,000 yen. . 
Nippon Yuesen Kaisha. Increased capital from 8,000,000 to 20,000,000 


yen. 
Shipbuilding Yard in Idzumi. Capital 2,500,000 yen. . 
_ Tokyo Underground Railway Company. Capital 3,000,000 yen. 
JUNE: 
Another Formosa Ra‘lway Company. Capital 8,000,000 yen. 
Hokkaido Colliery and Railway Company. Increased capital fro 
8,000,000 to 12,009,000 yen. ` 
Nippou Boseki Kaisha. (Capital not stated.) Spindles 44,000. 
JULY: . 7 
Sanyo Railway Company Extension). Increased capital 3,000,000 yen. 
Company formed in Tokyo to encourage trade with Siam. i 
Corean Railway Company (permission of Corean Government not yet 
obtained). j i 
Straw Hat Factory, Yokohama, Capital 200,000 yên. 
Tokyo Gold Mining Company. Capital 500,000 yen. 
Beer. Company, Hyogo Kon. Capital 1,000,000 yen. 
AUGUST: 
Tokyo Cycle Factory. Capital 200,000 yen. 
Cotton Spinning Company, Aichi. Capital 1,000,000 Yen. 
Osaka Sugar Manufasturing Company. Factories in Formosa. Capital 
1,000,000 yen. . 
Improvement of Nagasaki Harbour. Estimated cost 2,700,000 yen. 
Kyoto Railway Conizany (Extension). Increased capital 2,200,000 yen. 
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Kyushu Beer Company. Capital 500,000 yen: 

Formosa Railway Company. Line between Tamsui and Hsin-tien. 
Capital 700,000 yen. x 

Company for Refining Petroleum at Echigo. Capital 800,000 yen. 


Such are the majority of the more important companies aud under- 
takings started or projected during the first nine months of 1896. 


Ps 


Tt will be noted that the greatest expansion is in the direction of ` 


shipping, railway companies, banks, and spinning mills. The increase 


-in shipping is, indeed, gigantic, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan 


Mail Steamship Company), alone adding 12,000,000 yen to its capital. 

- This great company, which owns more ships than.any other steamship 
company in the world, aims at establishing lines to every part of the 
globe, its ambition being to carry the flag of Japan into every sea. 
Already there are lines to Europe, to the Pacific coast of America, to 
Australia, to China, to Corea, and Vladivostock, and the company is 
as yet in its infancy. The Government offers great encouragement, 
not only to shipping companies, but to shipbuilders, giving the latter 
very handsome bounties. The ships are subsidised according to their 
tonnage and speed. Thus, a vessel of 1000 tons, steaming at a speed 
of 10 knots, receives a subsidy of 25 sen per ton for every 1000 miles 

‘ the ship steams. The subsidy is increased at the rate of 10 per cent. 
- for every 500 tons up to 6000 tons, and 20 per cent.,for every knot 
oyer 10 knots per hour up to 17 knots. In return, each steamer 
must have on board a certain number of students to be trained, and 
"carry mails and postal officials free of charge. Ostensibly the sub- 
sidies are given’ to promote maritime enterprise; but the desire to 
compete on the high seas for a share of the carrying trade of the 
world is not the only motive. Japan has not forgotten her experi- 
ences in the late war, when the necessities of the transport seryice 
compelled her to buy out-of-date steamers at high prices. There. is 
another war looming ahead, which may come before 1900, or may be 
deferred for several years, but Japan is determined that; come when 


_ It may, her movements shall not be hanipered a second time through 


.deficiency of transport accommodation. 

The railways need no subsidies to stimulate aaea the money 
voted in the Budget being intended for the construction of Government 
lines, Nearly all the private companies are paying good dividends, 
and capitalists are very ready to invest their money in this form of 
enterprise, A glance through the share lists at once explains the 
reason why railway undertakings are regarded as an excellent invest- 
ment, The shares of the Japan Railway Company, 50 yen paid up, 
are quoted at 118 yen; those of the Kobu Railway Company, with 
45 yen paid up, at 163 yen; of the Sangu Railway Company, with 
50 yen paid up, at 105 yen; and of the Sobu Railway Company, with 
50 yen paid up, at 183 yen. In almost all cases the stocks are 
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quoted far above par value, There are fifty-three private railway 
companies in Japan, according to a recent article in the Jiji Shimbun, 
having charters for the construction of 3282 miles, and, of this total, 
1652 miles are open to traffic. Of the total capital, 91,421,580 yen 
have been paid up, the sum still to be called up amounting to 
51,932,670 yen. The cotton-spinning companies are almost as suc- 
cessful as the railway companies, the number of spindles at work 
‘being close on 600,000. 

But all these figures give a very vague idea as to the wonderful 
strides Japan has made in manufactures and commerce. To properly 
appreciate the great developments achieved, it should be remembered 
that it was only in 1868, or twenty-eight years ago, that the country 
was opened to foreign commerce, though Yokohama was opened some 
years previously. The following table will show how rapid has been 
the expansion : 


VALUE, $ 
YEAR. IMPORTS, EXPORTS. i TOTAL, 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
1868 sas 10,693,071 oes 15,553,472 be 26,246,543 
1872 A ote 26,174,814 wee 24,294,532 wee 50,469,346 
1878 aii 32,874,834 we 25,988,140 ih 58,862,974 
1888 wee ı 65,455,234 Pe 65,705,510 Aw 131,160,744 
1894 int 117,481,955 sa 113,246,086 bd 230, 728,041 
1895 p 129,083,297 one 134,991,029 i 264, 074,326 


I have given the figures for 1872 for two reasons. First, as 
Mr. Longford in his able report points out,* because in that year 
the Japanese commenced to give accurate customs returns; and 
secondly, because in 1872 a budget was first published. It will be 
noticed that from 1868 to 1895 the total trade increased tenfold, 
while from 1888 to 1895 it quadrupled. The returns for the month 
of July 1896 alone show a total of 22,001,126 yen, of which 
14,653,927 yen are imports and 7,347,198 exports, a total well up to 
the average, in spite of a heavy falling off of exports. Turning from 
values to articles, astriking picture of progress is presented. In 1872 
raw silk, silkworms’ eggs, tea, copper, and rice proved the chief 
articles of export, the remainder of the articles being tobacco, wax, 
camphor, dried fish, and coal—in all ten items. In 1895 the list 
comprised fifty-two items, inclusive of matches, glassware, cotton 
piece-goods, cotton yarn, silk piece-goods, and European umbrellas, 
articles Japan formerly imported; while, more significant still, in 
1895 raw cotton stands in value at the head of the import list, the 
value being double that of any other article. Cotton-spinning is one 
branch of industry in which not Japan only, but China also, will 
compete with Europe- 

No country, however fortunate though it may be, can rely upon 
a course of uninterrupted prosperity, and Japan has many troubles 

* Diplomatic and Consular Reports on Trade and Finance. No. 1695. 
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in store with which European countries are only too familiar. The 
game.causes which operate in Europe operate in Japan, and, if as 
yet the effects have been’ scarcely felt, there is no doubt but that 
. the labour questions which have perplexed Europe will also puzzle: 
the Japanese. In the present year the exports in silk and tea have 
fallen off to such an extent as to excite grave fears amongst the more 
thoughtful financial experts. The silk dealers, under a mistaken 
notion as to the, value -of Japanese silk in the world’s markets, have 
obstinately insisted upon such high prices that business has come 
virtually to a standstill. To enable them to hold their stocks, the 
merchants appealed to the Government for a loan of 3,000,000 yen 
and appealed in vain. The export of tea, owing to the unsettled 
state of. affairs in the United States, shows a serious decline. A 
rise in silver, should Mr. Bryans candidature be successful, would 
place Japan at a disadvantage in her exports to the China markets 
‘compared with her English competitors. That is a contingency 


“~. which may never occur, but certain factors are at work in the 


country which must have a similar effect to that of arise in silver. 
The Finance Department recently instifuted an investigation into the 
cost of living, and found that whereas in 1872 a family consisting of 
five members of the lower middle-class could subsist on 70 yen a 
year, in 1893 the cost of living had risen to 180 yen a year. “In 
illustration of the rise in prices the Jiji Shimbun has -published a 
table showing the rise in the price of necessaries from 1873 to April 
1894, a rise to which at least 10 per cent. must be added to bring the 
prices up to the level of those prevailing to-day. Taking 100 as.the - 
unit-of value. in 1873, we find that rice has risen to 164, miso (a sauce 
used in common cookery) to 189, shoyu (used to flavour ‘meats and 
vegetables) to 158, firewood to 141, charcoal to 150, cotton to 118, 
and house rent to 228, the average being a rise of 62 per cent., while 
wages have risen only 33 per cent. ‘This inequality between the rise 
of necessaries and of wages leads to much suffering, especially among 
the working-classes and the petty officials. Mr. Fusataro Takano, a 
well-known political economist, views the outlook with much appre- 
hension, and, in an article which he has contributed to the Sun. 
. (Tokyo), warns the statesmen of impending disaster. His remarks 
` are interesting inasmuch as he deals with the cheap labour of the 
cotton-spinning mills, a question that appears to excite a certain 
amount ‘of uneasiness among the Lancashire mill-owners. “Mr. > 
Fusataro points out that the miserable pittance paid to the wretched 
operatives must at no distant period lead to a social revolution unless. - 
the rate of wages be considerably improved. How low these wages . 
are the statistics of Mr,’ Fusataro illustrate. In 1894 there were 

more than 35,000 spinners employed in the various cotton mills. Of 

` these 26,926 were females and 8129 males, the wages of the females - 
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' averaging 8.9 sen per day and of the males 17.1 sen per ‘day, a sen being 


‘ 


equal to a farthing in English money. For these sums the labourers 
work twelve hours a day, being on day duty one week and night duty 
the next, That isa condition of affairs which cannot long continue, 
since the price of necessaries steadily rises, and the end will be either 
increased wages or a succession of strikes, which would handicap Japan 
in her competition for the Chinese market. In shipping circles 
insubordination ig already rife, and attacks on officers have been so 
frequent as greatly to injure the reputation of the passenger lines, 
Japan cannot escape a struggle between capital and labour any more 
than other manufacturing countries can, and when it occurs it will be 
found that the only advantage Japan possesses over Hurope will 
disappear. The cost of machinery is heavier, since it has to bear the - 
freight from Hurope; cotton is dearer, much. of it being imported 
from America vid England; the expenses of management are often 
higher than in England, and in case of overdrafts the banks charge a 
higher rate of interest. There is nothing then in the commercial 
expansion of Japan that should cause the slightest uneasiness in 
Europe or the States, and it should be remembered that- in Japan’s 
commercial expansion the imports have always kept pace with the 
exports. True the imports have changed in character, and many 
things that Japan formerly imported she now: exports; but the 
volume of imports increases, and will continue to increase so long as 
the country is prosperous, ` j 

This year, indeed, the imports have considerably exceeded the 
exports, the value of the imports in July being nearly double that of 
the exports. Hence, while in the United States some politicians have 
entered upon a crusade against Japanese productions, the Japanese 
themselves are predicting a financial crisis. Mr. Kawashima, M.P., 
an expert in finance, prophesies that during the coming winter there 
will be a financial panic. He estimates that by the end of -the year 
the imports will exceed the exports by 35,000,000 yen, and sees no 
resources whereby the deficit can be met. Next, the increased taxation 
will have to be met shortly, while the out-turn of the crops, owing to 
natural calamities, is much below the average; and, finally, by the end 
of the year, calls will be made by the numerous companies recently 
floated, which the shareholders will be unable_to pay. That of the 
10,000,000 yen Government loan issued in February, only 3,000,000 yen 
should be applied for is to him an ominous sign. Mr. Kawashima's 
opinions are shared by many of the leading papers, and there is little 
doubt that a reaction must follow the reckless speculation indulged in, 
bat, so far, the symptoms indicate sporadic failures rather than an epi- 
demic of bankruptcy. While the principal companies engaged in 
shipping, spinning, mining, or banking yield handsome profits, there 
may be several collapses recorded in the new enterprises injudiciously 
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embarked upon, but those collapses can scarcely have such’ an inj urious 
effect as to produce a financial panic. 

But if the commercial situation be less grave than Mr. Kawashima 
describes, it is difficult to discover how the Japanese Government can 
escape financial confasion unless a great change can be effected in the 
. national economic policy pursued since the war. The Ministers them- 
selves appear to have had misgivings, for Baron Watanabe some time 
ago announced that the burden was too great for him to bear, and in 
consequence Count Makukata, who made a brilliant reputation as a 
finance Minister in the ’seventies, has returned’ to office. When in 
answer to the petition of Mouye Kaoru, which declared that the 
expenditure for 1872 would exceed the revenue by 10,000,000 yen,. 
Count Okuma published the first Japanese Budget ever given to the 
public, the expenditure was estimated at “46,596,518 yen, and the 
revenue at 48,736,888 yen. Very slowly this modest revenue expanded 
until in 1894 the Budget estimate gave 90,300,707 yen ‘ks the pro- 
spective income. The expenditure also increased, but so sound was. 
the system that in nearly every year there was a surplus of income, ` 
and this surplus stood the Japanese in good stead at the outbreak of: 
the récent war. It is since the war that the financial difficulties have 
presented themselves, and they have arisen through success. The first 
_ duty of the victor, says the old adage, is toarm. Japan is not unmindful 
-of the proverb, nor could she be, seeing the new and unexpected con- 
ditions which her victories produced, and she is also anxious to spend 
part of her gains upon the encouragement of trade, the fostering of 
maritime enterprise, the development of education, and the extension of 
railways. The people exasperated by the humiliation inflicted by Russia 
clamoured for more warships and larger armies. To conciliate popular 
feeling, as well as to be prepared for emergencies, the Government 
framed a Budget which, though not sufficiently liberal to appease the 
extremists, has so lavishly augmented the expenditure that it is not 
easy to gather where the revenue is to be obtained to cover the out- 
lay. The total expenditure is estimated at 152,137,286 yen, an 
increase of 62,700,000 over the estimate of last year. Of this 
amount 19,261,180 is absorbed by the’ War Department, and 
29,392,750 yen by the Navy, 6,450,940. being devoted to the con- 
struction of new ships. The army in the course of ten years is to be 
raised from a.total of 73,941 rank and file to 144,070, while the 
reserves are expected to number 540,000 men. It will be seen then 
that the increase of ‘expenditure in both the army and the navy-will 
be automatic.’ To meet the new expenditure 40,000,000 yen are 
` taken from the indemnity, and the ordinary revenue is estimated to 
‘show an increase’, which will make the income from all sources 
97,200,000. yen, leaving a deficit of expenditure over revenue of 
14,000,000 yen. To supply this deficiency a supplementary budget was 
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introduced in which the principal items were the proceeds of-a new 
Registration Tax, and of the Public Undertakings Loan. It is dis- 
covered now that the revenue has been over- and the expenditure under- 
estimated, the disturbances in Formosa causing heavy expense, while 
the floods, typhoons, and earthquakes which have damaged the crops 
to the detriment of the revenue, have also necessitated further extra- 
ordinary outlays. l 

The total indemnity to be received from China may be set down at 
330,000,000 yen, and the war expenditure at 225,000,000 yen. Of 
the latter, 35,000,000 yen were defrayed by the accumulated surpluses, 
110,000,000 yen by loans, and 80,000,000 yen are to be appropriated 
from the indemnity. Assuming that the remainder of the indemnity 
will be available to meet the cost of expansion, we find the following 
expenditures proposed to be extended over the next seven years: 


Yen. 
War Expenses . . - 80,000,000 
Navy Extension . ` . 94,000,000 
Army i ` - 438,000,000 
Genaral Itens . A . 11,500,000 


Total . 228,500,000 


These expenditures will practically exhaust the indemnity, and Japan 
will have to depend on the expansion of her revenue to meet the 
yeatly increase in expenditure. In other words, by 1904, eight years 
hence, the revenue must exceed the present revenue by at least 
50,000,000 yen. Now, i in the past twenty-five years the revenue has 
only increased 44,000,000 yen, so that the increase -during the next 
eight years must be three times as rapid. By the new taxes which 
are to be levied the Government anticipate a net increase in the 
revenue by 1904 of 26,500,000 yen, leaving 23,500,000 yen to be 
provided. A considerable portion of this deficit will be met by the 
increased tariffs sanctioned by the new treaties, tariffs which the 
Japanese are now entitled to levy at any moment, as all the important 
treaties are already concluded. These tariffs will about double the 
customs receipts on imports, and on the present volume of. imports 
would give an additional revenue of some 4,000,000 yen. As the 
foreign trade may reasonably be expected to expand during eight 
years in a ratio proportionate to its expansion in the last decade, the 
increase in the customs revenue may be calculated at not less than 
10,000,000 yen. Another source of revenue available after 1899 will 
be the taxation of foreigners, but, as the foreigners who are untaxed 
do not number 2500, their contributions to the Exchequer cannot be 
very large. The new taxes upon which the Government are resting 
their hopes are the enhanced saké‘ tax, the business tax, and the 
tobacco tax. The business tax fixes a charge on the rental, on the 
business done, and on every person engaged in business, and the. 
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. estimates will probably be found sufficiently accurate. The additional 
tax on saké is not likely to diminish the consumption of the national 
» beverage, and the estimates based on the tax may also be considered 
` safe, but the tobacco tax is a new departure. Strictly speaking, it’ is 
not a tax at all, but a monopoly, as the Government will 
buy all the tobacco grown in Japan at a fixed rate, snd the Govern- _ 
ment will also fix the price at which it is to be sold, while the area of 
production will be restricted. It is, in fact, a big speculation, and 
many shrewd business men’ predict its failure. In any case, it is a 
most unreliable system of Revenue-raising, and is rightly deprecated 
by most of the writers on financial topics. At the hands of Count 
Matsukata the Budget proposals will doubtless undergo various modifi- 
cations, but as the nation insists on increased forces, his efforts will 
be directed mainly to securing an assured Revenue, since the Diet 
would resolutely resist drastic economies in expenditure. Count 
Matsnkata may avert the threatened financial crisis, but he cannot 
prevent the taxes increasing at a rate which must still further raise 
the price of necessaries and the cost of labour. It would be premature 
to declare that Japan is undertaking military and naval burdens which 
will ultimately crush her, though she seems’ very willing to be tempted 
by the glitter of armaments; but whether she thus handicaps herself 
in this way, or not, the cheap production, on which so much stress is 
laid, will be found to be more imaginary than real, Only unskilled 
labour is cheap, and that cheapness is illusory; since it requires at 
least two Japanese to do the work of one European. That European _ 
manufacturers will find in Japan an enterprising competitor it is 
impossible to deny, but whatever success she achieves will be well 
deserved for the earnestness with which she devotes herself to the 
task. In some branches of trade and manufacture she will excel, yet 
each year the conditions will approximate more and more closely to- 
those’ prevailing in Europe ; and after a period of practical experience . 
the English manufacturers may learn, what the history of the past 
thirty years should have taught thom, that it is not Japan’s success 
they have to fear so much as her failure.*- Her consumption will 
‘always keep pace with her production, and if the English merchants 
do not retain the bulk of the trade in imports they will have only 


themselves to blame, 
H. TENNANT, 


ETHICS AND LITERATURE. 


HATEVER men and women disagree in, they must’ surely be 
at one in regarding morals as the dominant interest of human 
life. When we say that a person is not literary, not political, not 
scientific, we mention 2 fact concerning him. When we say that he 
is not moral, we convey a warning against him. To lack an interest 
in any of the three subjects just mentioned is to be subject to a great 
limitation of human interest; ‘to be indifferent on the subject of 
morality is to be not in the full sense human. -Ethics—to name 
morality in its intellectual aspect—is to all other subjects of human 
attention what England is in India, what Rome was in the ancient 
world. It has subjects, allies, and foes. It does not, in the full 
sense of the word, acknowledge an equal. 
But it is-also true that moral interests can be sharply distin- 
guished from no other interests known to humanity. We should 
lose much of what is most effective in literature if we were to set 
aside definite moral writing. Look only at the literary productions of 
this century. Carlyle and Ruskin are great preachers just as much 
as they are great writers. Carlyle preached the gospel of work. All 
that was best in him and all that was worst in him concentrated itself 
at the heart of this lesson; his noble peasant sympathies found here 
a fearless, what we might call for want of a better word a patriotic, 
utterance; here he is on his native soil, here his ancestral virtues 
proclaim themselves. And then too whatever is worst in him finds 
here its explanation. His defence of slavery must be regarded, if we 
would keep any sympathy with him, as a distorted expression of his 
-belief that the habit cf work is of greater value to the worker even 
-than personal liberty, Ruskin exalts the duty of work on another 
side. He has permanently elevated and ennobled the task of the 
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artist, and allied it with lessons that go to. the depth of our nature. 
The poetry, the vividness, the musical associations with which Carlyle 
has enhaloed the prosaic virtue of industry, have been by Ruskin 
impressed on the almost equally prosaic virtue of honesty; he has 
given art new meaning by flooding it with the moral associations of 
truth. No pulpit has been the focus of teaching more directly morał- 
than the writings of these contributors to what is, in its purest sense, 
literature, z ' 

But both these eloquent preachers belong to a world which has 
passed away. Though one is still with us, and not very old, we all 
feel him a survivor of a vanished school of thought. He lived through 

- that intellectual revolution which, in bringing forward new conceptions 
of that which is, partly changed and partly eclipsed the old concep- - 
tions of what ought to be; but his best work was achieved before the 
influence of this revolution was felt, and we breathe in his writings. 
the atmosphere of a bygone time. There is a different spirit in every 
writer of our day. Literature has turned from the study of ideals to. 
the copy of any sufficiently distinct experience. Mark this change in © 
the succession of what might be called the laureateship of fiction. If 
any one had been asked, thirty, or even twenty years ago, who was 
our first writer in this line, he-or she would have answered George 
Bliot, and at the present day the suffrage would be given for George 
Meredith. The first writer, amid all her rich and varied claims- 
on attention, is specially significant as the exponent of an age of 
transition. She was steeped in scientific ideas, but the tone of appeal 
in her earlier works suggests a morality of the old-fashioned stamp. 
Adam Bede preaches a moral that is as old as the relations of men 
and women, and preaches it in the same spirit as: Scott, for instance, 
in “ The Heart of Midlothian.” Here we have nothing of the psycho- 
logical problem ; we track the consequences of sin. We could not - 
speak quite so decidedly of her later work, but we still face the old 
assumptions, and so nearly are they seen through the same atmosphere, - 
that there were many of her readers, and among them those who received 
most moral stimulus from what they read, who never perceived tho: 
difference of fundamental belief, ; 

But when we turn to the novels of George Meredith the least keen- 
sighted of readers feels a change. Nobody can say, in listening to 
him, that the thrill of the drama is combined with the edification of 
the sermon. The tone is that of impartial demonstration, of a respect. 
for fact as fact, of truth in the sense, not of moral claim, ‘but of 
science, of photography. George Meredith belongs wholly to this side- 
of. the great upheaval, of which the “Origin of Species ” marked the 
culminating point. A curious illustration of his non-morality occurs 
to recollection. One of his most admired representations thinly veils 
a well-known heroine of actual life, and everybody knows that Mre 
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Norton, though an unhappy wife and a passionately admired beauty, 
was vindicated by the law from such conduct as would have justified ` 
a divorce, Of course, this acquittal is mirrored in her ideal portrait. 
Yet, in one of those little studies which follow the track of great books 
like the tail of a comet, I remember the idealised Mrs, Norton being 
represented as a divorcee. And, although the real woman: might have 
- brought an action for libel against Mr. Meredith’s admirer, his heroine 
would hardly be able to recover a farthing damages from any one of us. 
The moral question is, in the novel, a matter of detail; it. may 
escape the attention of an interested reader. It is not that way that 
the author's energies are directed. His sympathies are neither with 

the law nor the law-breaker, they go in another direction altogether. 
If we come down to a younger generation we see the change in a 
more complete and therefore, perhaps, a less aggressive aspect. But 
turn to the writer just snatched from us in his brilliant noon, mark 
the complete non-morality of Robert Stevenson. ` We have in his 
> novels a tone of entire scientific impartiality ; he describes good and 
bad in the same tones. His one parable indeed has a great moral 
idea; it has passed into proverbial expression and taken a place apart, 
but it is no characteristic expression of his mind ; we feel it rather the 
result of chance collision, as it were, between his unrivalled power of 
expression and an idea, which apart from that vivid power of expres- 
sion, we may call a commonplace. The idea there so powerfully set 
forth, of evil as an invader in man’s nature, of a true self, which may 
be libelled and obliterated by impulses belonging, as it were, to a 
different personality—this has elsewhere but little power over him, 
He seems to take it as a fact like other facts, not one holding the 
clue to the explanation of all. His elaborate painting of a vulgar 
and loathsome wretch in “Ebb Tide,’ for instance, represents 
what in actual life would be altogether repulsive ; its interest is due 
merely to the verisimilitude of the portraiture. We feel this most 
when we reach ground haunted by the presence of the Wizard of the 
North. The story he has left half told would -have-been full of 
pathos as Scott would have told it. As Stevenson has told it the 
interest is that of a problem in heredity. The son of a weak, loving, 
pious mother, and a coarse, strong hard father inherits a bewildering 
moral equipment, and we follow his history as the development of 
this blended heritage. It is a theme specially interesting to our 
time, and could not find more skilled and finished treatment, but if 
we read it immediately after any of Scott’s stories we should be struck’ 
with the change of moral atmosphere. Scott could not have described 
the brutal jeers with which the father, a judge known to all readers 
of his (Scott’s) memoirs, pursues the criminal towards the gallows 
without betraying some touch of sympathy with the wretched victim. 
Had he made Lord Braxfield a figure in fiction, as Stevenson has 
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done, he sani not have recorded these scoffs and jeers, together 
with the bitter protest of the son, and left them as equivalent 
representations, each of which has its place. Nor would he have- 
described the poor insignificant mother, with the cold scorn which 

defines the wife of Lord Weir of Hermistoun. If the object of 
fiction be to produce the effect of a moral photograph Stevenson is 
right to leave the impression. Mrs. Weir would probably. have — 
impressed us in life much as she does in the novel, if we had Jooked 

at her impartially. Perhaps that is not very unlike the way Lucy 
Ashton would have impressed us if she had lived to be elderly, and 
we -had looked at her impartially. That is the truth of science; it 
shows us what good eyes could see anywhere and always. It does 
not convey any personal stamp on its deliverances, it does not show 
us what one person can see and not another, both being in an equally 
good position for observation. It is impartial and a school of impar- 
tiality. And as-we should, expect, no writer exhibits more of this 
. quality than the one who, although to our great loss he already belongs 
to the past, is actually the latest born. 

‘The similarity of his material to Scott’s, and the contrast in the 
moral effect of the two writers, show us the change’ which has come 
over the spirit of literature in our own time, from its approach to the 
spirit of science. In passing from the writer who died two genera~' 
. tions ago to the writer who died two years ago we pass from the . 
world of ideals to the world of penetrating observation and carefu} - 
classification, No doubt Scott’s is a conventional ideal; he accepts 
the old types and the traditional morality. Yet no one ever felt him ~ 
cold. With the younger writer, when our attention is most aroused, 
we are still aware of a sense of chill, of remoteness, We look ab 
everybody from exactly the same focus. It is not that Robert 
Stevenson has less power of making us feel what he wants us to feel 
than his great predecessor; on the contrary, he takes much higher rank 
as a master of style; on his pages you will not find a slovenly expres- 
sion anywhere; you may find them everywhere on the pages of Scott. 
If the polished writer rather entertains than touches us it is neither 
because he is unable to convey what he himself feels, nor because he 
cLooses objects which do not admit of much feeling, but because he 
takes us to a point of view remote alike from sympathy or antipathy. 

The artist was wont to unveil the pathetic in the insignificant; he 
inspired pity, where the world exhibits only matter for scorn. He 
sought to reveal where the historian could only narrate. When 
we track the footsteps of evolution we must beware of describing - 
any change as- mere deterioration, But Scott at any rate will, 
we suspect, be felt by posterity a truer artist than his country- 
man. For the moment, no doubt, he who echoes the exact 
dialect of the hour is easiest to read, There is, for the average: 
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reader, something of the same effort in reading Scott that there 
is in reading a book in a foreign language. He wrote when all 
morality was revolutionary or conventional, and there was no question 
which side he would take. But his sympathies, if not wide reaching, 
have a kind of expansiveness which we may express by calling them 
truly catholic. In the sense that you might make a long list of 
valuable interests unrepresented in his writings, you may say that 
his work is narrow. In that sense you may say that Shakespeare's 
is narrow. The protest which all readers would make against the 
description in either case expresses much more truly the actual 
characteristics of the thing described. Scotts sympathies are not 
with everybody. But no limits of class or creed confine them—they 
are with high and low, rich and poor, the law and the lawbreaker. 
No picture is more dramatic than that of Rob Roy. We feel our 
heart drawn to the robber chief, we are shown his human side, 
we feel him a brother. But we see his figure against a back- 
ground of law and order, and his relation to that background is 
never absent from the mind of the artist who thus presents it. In 
some deep sense the Highland cateran. belongs to that background ; 
his lawlessness is a mere incident in his career. Scott never exalts 
mere turbulent strength ; his readers are always reminded of the claims 
of the lowly and the poor. The springs of pity are always kept alive ; 
he brings home to us the appeal of failure, the poetry of lost causes, 
the religion of a loyalty to the unfortunate. And at the same time 
his sturdy common sense always sees the justification for success. 
This double range of feeling gives him exactly the point of view for 
the dramatist. His imaginative sympathies were with Mary Queen 
of Scots, with the Jacobites, with the Highlanders, with the Roman 
Catholics. His reason was on the side of the Revolution of 1688, 
with the Protestant dynasty, with shrewd Scotch lawyers and eighteenth- 
century ideas. Here is a span giving the true- conditions of artistic 
feeling. The man who sympathises with opposites is almost of neces- 
sity a dramatist, for we need almost nothing in order to see life 
dramatically than to see it as it looks to both of those who, feeling 
strongly, lack sympashy with each other. 

We speak of the universal sympathies of Shakespeare, but they are 
not universal in any other sense than this. In truth, we should fee} 
any modern novelist who worked within so restricted a framework as 
his, extremely narrow. The range of his art leaves untouched a 
large part of human interest; many people lead fall and useful lives, 
and never know anything of a single emotion made immortal by his 
genius; many men and women live and die and know nothing of 
passion, of love in his sense, of hate in any sense, of jealousy, of 
ambition, of military fervour, of hero-worship, of the feelings that 
prevail in the court and the camp, of the emotions that thrill the 
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hearts of lovers. When we have finished our-list of his themes on 
the most exhaustive pattern, we shall’still find that we have left 
uncatalogued more than half. the interests: of life. Probably it was ` 
a larger proportion of the interests of the poet’s contemporaries 
than of. ours, but human nature is not narrower in one age than _ 
in another, and moreover we know of keen interest in Shakespeare’s 
.age which he does not mirror. He lived at the high tide of the 
Reformation, and he never gives us a Catholic or a Protestant; he 
lived in the full current of the Renaissance, -and he never repre- 
sents a student or a printer; he lived when the artist was an 
honoured guest at Courts, and he never introduced an artist. Is it, 
. then, by stupid flattery that we talk of his infinite variety ? By no 
means. It is because within this narrow range his sympathies are 
absolutely elastic. He makes us sympathise with Macheth, and with 
the enemies of Macbeth—-with Julius Cæsar, and with the murderers 
of Julius Cæsar. He paints the conqueror of Agincourt, and he 
echoes the remonstrance of his rank and file; he gives a voice to the 
triumph of St. Crispin’s Day and the dim protest of the multitude by `. 
whose forgotten sufferings such triumphs were won. We have not 
quitted the enclosure of war and ambition, we have touched on a 
world which not one in a thousand enters, but yet we suggest, in thus 
describing it, the thing we mean by the infinite variety of- Shake- 
speare, because it affords a vivid picture of his reversible sympathies. . 
-"To paint Henry V. and the soldier “ afeared there are few die well 
-who die in battle,” is to be catholic. To collect the ‘sentiments of 
-every trade and every interest is to be merely heterogeneous. 
~ ‘The confusion by which catholic sympathy is mistaken for general 
‘impartiality is, as we pass beyond it, deeply instructive. We seo that 
the width of range which we had supposed universal, though it take 
in but a small part of life, if we reckon life by days and hours, is yet 
an inclusive unity. What gives breadth and expansiveness to sym- 
pathy is not the readiness to go out in every direction and put oneself 
an the place. of everybody, but that habit of mind by which, in all 
„relation, our attention is ready to pass from one set of claims to their 
opposites. The possibility of dramatic effectiveness is- lost when we 
‘insist on seeing everything from the same point of view as that from 
„which we should regard action which we had any chance of influencing. | 
“Af we will never lend our sympathies to actors whose deeds in actual 
life we should have done our utmost to prevent, we withdraw from all 
-` literary judgment. But we withdraw from it equally if we lend our | 
` sympathies to everybody. That is another way of saying that we- 
give them to nobody. When literature exchanges the selective touch 
of morals for the collective grasp of science she abandons her true 
vocation. If she fail to supply a school of sympathy, and do not 
teach us to look at some characters more penetratingly than others, 


t 
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she leaves unfulfilled the office assigned to her in the noble words of 
Bacon—“ to give the mind of Man some- shadow of satisfaction, the 
` world being in proportion inferior to the soul.” 

` Look at this power in the delineation of the only hero known, to 
Shakespeare’s readers whom the world reckons among its greatest 
men. ‘The blow that removed the true ruler of the world, and gave 
it up to a welter of civil war, was surely as great a crime as if it had 
been animated by selfish ambition, and indeed the interests of a 
tyrannical oligarchy hardly deserve any other name. That is the 
point of view of Dante, who puts Brutus into the deepest hell. But 
that is not the point of view of Shakespeare. He sympathises with 
both sides. Brutus has been called the hero, and Brutus is certainly 
painted as what we should call a good man in almost a modern sense 
of the word. “This was the noblest Roman of them all” is the 
verdict of the avenger of the man whom Brutus has murdered, and 
every touch in the portrait illustrates the eulogy of Antony. The 
struggle is not one of sin and righteousness ; it is rather one of 
righteousness against righteousness—it is a conflict of forces, both of 
which have their place in the government of the world. It is in this 
struggle of virtue with virtue that the poet has most to teach’ us. 
Here we find most adequately the escape from the pettiness and aim- 
lessness of life, and take refuge in a “more ample greatness, a mora 
exact goodness, and a more absolute variety.” 

This isthe point of view of Greek art; it is that balance of alternate: 
sympathy, so utterly unlike the languor of an equal sympathy, which- 
gives us the greatest creations of the Attic stage, and whenever we: 
. have a true art we discern something of the elastic swing and balanced 
poise of moral view which is characteristic of all the work of the artist 
people. But no other Shakespearean play is as Greek in this respect 
as “ Julius Cesar.” The one which most resembles it. in incident— 
“ Macbeth ”—most differs from it in spirit. We have another ruler 
struck down by his friends, another murderer visited by the spirit of 
his victim, and perishing under the attack of that victim’s avengers, 
but the moral effect is so different that “ Julius Cæsar ” never reminds 
us of “Macbeth.” A study of conflicting duties is not recalled by a 
study of crime and remorse. Macbeth is a second Adam, linked with 
a more potent Eve; the whole drama is the working out of the 
Nemesis of acrime. Perhaps no writer of our own day would venture 
to be as definitely moral as Shakespeare is here. It would seem, to 
contemporary taste, uninteresting and commonplace to commit oneself, 
as he does here and sometimes elsewhere, to a lesson which might be 
enforced in a sermon. It is the more striking because in “ Macbeth ” 
our whole interest is concentrated on the criminal pair. The other 
characters are less distinct than is usual with Shakespeare. Macbeth 
himself is the creation of Shakespeare perhaps most familiar to us ; his ` 
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speeches have all become quotations, and except from him and „his 
wife we remember little. They are perfectly united; Macbeth never 
echoes the reproach of Adam; he accepts the responsibility of his 
own deed. Their common crime does not dissolve their union. Yet 
the self-multiplying character of crime is brought home to us at every 
step; every speech of Macbeth’s reminds us that a murderer. is con- 
demned to commit more murders. Every fact in the actual history 
which excused the original crime is obliterated; some which exacer- 
bate its guilt are added. Can it be that Shakespeare wished to hint 
that the great queen, who had lately finished her career, had been 
haunted by any of Macheth’s misgivings? that the mother of thé 
Sovereign on the throne in 1606, when ‘‘ Macbeth” was first acted, 
was avenged by the darkening thoughts of Elizabeth’s old age? We 
can only say that, if any such idea was in his mind, the play is a very 
telling expression of it. A Scotch Sovereign, who had sought hospi- 
tality and found death, is amply avenged in the drama. Whether 
such vengeance in life was hinted at we have no means of deciding. , 

There is something remarkable in the character of - Macbeth’s 
remorse which I do not remember ever to have seen noticed. Shake- 
speare’s authority, Holinshed, makes Macbeth a patron of the 
Church. But in the play no religious feeling is introduced, and the 
only approach towards confession is made, not to a priest, but to a 

‘doctor. His first expression, in confronting his deed, “ We'd jump 
the life to come,” is in harmony with his feeling throughout; his crime 
has awakened no terrors connected with a future judgment, and the 
supernatural visitants seem entirely to belong to that elder system of 
belief with which the name of one (Hecate) connects them. And, 
except in presence of these supernatural visitants, the feeling in his ` 
mind is not horror so much as a sense of futility, of a shadowy, unreal 
environment, which seems to date from the very moment of his crime. 


From this instant 


t There’s nothing serious in mortality ; 
Allis but toys: renown and grace is dead.” 


“These words are spoken by Macbeth in his histrionic character as 
‘representing the mourner of the man whom he has murdered, but all 
his actual utterances are in harmony with them—they set the key- 
note of all that follows. We hear in every well-known line the echo of 
Pindar’s summary of human destiny, “ Man is the shadow of a dream.” 
It seems as if the prophecy that he was to have no royal posterity was 
the expression of a wider doom, “ Upon my head they placed a fruit- 
sless crown ”—a sense of futility is over everything. ‘‘ After life’s - 
fitful fever he sleeps well” sums up the meaning of life and death to 
him. When he hears of the escape of Fleance he is “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined”; at the news of invasion he feels that his “ May 
of life is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf,” and perhaps the best- 
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known speech of his, his address to his wife's doctor, seems rather the 
utterance of some oppressive consciousness of a mental invalid than 
the apprehensions of an unmasked criminal. _ “Pluck from- the 
memory a rooted sorrow,” he appeals to the physician, while a foreign 
army is on his land, and this and all his deeper utterances lead into a 
realm different from that which the actual exigencies of life suggest. 
We are led to think of him as a noble nature which has somehow 
lost its way in life, and finds itself amid unfamiliar environment and 
forced to use a strange tongue. ‘This, Shakespeare seems to say, is 
the true lesson of remorse. Of course, the external dangers of the 
unmasked criminal are there also, but all that most appeals to us. in 
the play seems to have nothing to do‘with them. It is the cry of the 
soul which has lost itself which reaches us. “The lesson of the play 
is not that if a man reaches the throne through murder he will perish 
on the battle-field. That is the natural death of a soldier. It is rather, 
« What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 

If we attend to the moral of the two plays we shall discover a 
wonderful harmony between them. One seems to answer to the other. 
Julius Cæsar inverts the lesson that it profits a man nothing to gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul. In him-we have the whole 
world against the soul of a hero. “ We all stand up against the 
spirit of Cæsar,” says Brutus, at the beginning of the struggle, and, 
at the conclusion, his dying exclamation records the discovery : 

“© Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet. 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and sends the sword 
Into our proper entrails.” 

What has it profited his murderers that they have gained the whole 
world? His soul is stronger. Its appearance in the realm of the 
visible is but a lifting of the curtain; he is present throughout. His 
true presence, in fact, begins only with his death. The living Cæsar 
is kept faint and ineffective to leave no rival for the spirit of Cesar. 
We are forced to ask, “ What shall it injure a man if he lose the 
whole world and keep his own soul?” 

When we note the different combinations in this theme of ambition, 
crime, and remorse, as it appears in other forms, we understand what 
is meant by the infinite variety of Shakespeare. In one sense there 
jg no third-rate writer of our day who has not more variety. These 
broad, simple elements reappear again and again ; they are not diver- 
 gified by any striking variety of occupation or of social range. Yet 
no typical figure reminds us of any other. The King in Hamlet 
comes very near Macbeth in all the circumstances of his career. He 
has robbed a monarch of his life and his throne and set aside his 
natural heir, and a similar vengeance overtakes him ; but we are never 
reminded of Macbeth. The play is often spoken of as its extreme 
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contrast, and the effect is almost as different as if it were by a different 
author. Hamlet, the most Shakesperean of Shakespeare’s plays, one 
which mirrors a wider range of character and a more elastic variation 
of sympathy than any other, is yet pervaded by its own peculiar feel- 
ing. The play seems lighted up with pathetic meaning when we 
remember that it bears the name of Shakespeare's early lost son ; ‘a 
father’s grief seems reflected in a son’s mourning. Love, in the 
ordinary: sense, takes a secondary place. . No figure is more pathetic 
than Ophelia; but Hamlet’s love for her is not the dominant feeling 
in the play, it is thrown into the shade much as it is often in life 
but very rarely in fiction. The interest of the play is somewhat 
detached from its main incident, by its slow movement, its varied scope. 
‘Its excursions into diverse fields of thought and art at times divert our 
attention from the murder which forms its mainspring ; and though 
we are always brought back to it, we yet are able to drop it out of 
attention ina way in which we can never forget the crime of Macbeth. 
It isin a sense modern in its spirit, as the other belongs, in its scheme 

and spirit, to the feeling of the old world. , 
And yet, by what we may call a. curious accident, it is this essen- 
tially modern play which in its framework of incident and character 
„almost exactly recalls the legend worked by all the Greek dramatists 
into a story of murder and- of revenge. Both Hamlet and Orestes 
have to avenge a father’s murder, in both cases+he murderer is the 
mother’s husband, the suggestions of illicit love, of ambition, are 
present-in both. And the avenger in both cases is set aside by the 
murderer, so that he has his own wrongs to avenge as well as his 
father’s. But there is almost as much difference as resemblance 
between the two, and it is very striking to note how all the super- 
natural ‘elements of the play enforce this difference, Hamlet ang 
Orestes are both righteous executioners of vengeance on the murderer, 
but when Orestes has done the deed he is himself a- prey to the - 
avenging deities in whom is objectivised the agony of remorse. And 
though the legend ultimately delivers him from their pursuit and gives. 
the verdict in his favour we yet feel that the point of view from which 
his act is a crime is part of the whole movement of the tragedy, as 
we feel that also of the point of view from which the act is a duty. 
“We are again spectators to a conflict not of crime against duty’ but of 
duty against duty. ‘The Greek ideal is fundamentally opposed to 
the absolute. No doubt Orestes is vindicated, and on the whole we 
feel that the sympathies of the dramatist are with him rather than 
with, Clytemnestra, But still it is on behalf of Clytemnestra thas 
the deities of an elder world appear as the embodiment of the troubléd 
` conscience, and it is their appeal which is most effective. And 
when they are assigned a place on Athenian soil, though they end 
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by pardoning the murderer, we still feel that they express some claim 
on the part of his victim. Greek sympathy never commits itself 
finally to either side. It is elastic, dramatic, reversible, to an extent 
impossible to. modern feeling; even in a Shakespeare. Crime has 
taken new associations since the day of Æschylus, and it is impossible 
to let its interchange with duty come with the same rapid swing of 
sympathy. We live in a more settled world. 

Yet in some sense is may be said that the Athenian drama is 
more moral than ours. No English audience would attend with the 
interest always supplied by a Greek audience to a play occupied 
wholly in working out a moral problem. There is no Greek tragedy 
which we may not thus describe. Auschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
- all alike concentrate interest on this moral ground. They know 
nothing of the great feature of all romantic interest ; what we call love 
is, in their delineation of life, either absent, or by its faint presence 
even more forcibly brings out the different position it now occupies. 
It was enough for the Athenian to hear, in majestic and musical utter- 
ance, the pleadings of that within man which speaks through the con- 
science. He needed no dramatic attraction but the claim of opposing 
moral interests. But between these claims he listened with an impar- 
tality which is impossible to a race formed on the traditions of 
Christianity. He could give his sympathy to causes which the expe- 
rience of the race and the lessons of Christianity have excluded from 
our range of open questions. An Athenian audience was thus both 
more moral than an English audience, and more unmoral. Perhaps it is 
this atmosphere of nascent morality which has made the Attic stage a 
model of poetic endeavour and a school of heroic delineation for all 
time. ; f 

Shakespeare sometimes comes very near this Greek impartiality. 
We may trace it in unexpected ways. The play which we know 
as the “Tempest,” bus should better remember as “ Prospero,” 
belongs to this scheme of crime and ambition; the criminal indeed 
stops short of murder, but the guilt is hardly inferior, and the trans- 
portation to an enchantad island seems to bring in the effect of some 
magical resurrection rather than of escape, some Avillon or Hartz 
cavern where the hero awaits in mysterious seclusion a summons’ to 
revisit the world. The play brings out the elastic sympathy of 
Shakespeare with a wonderfully subtle effectiveness. The character 
of Prospero, with all its magnanimity, has yet some touches that 
~ make us feel his perfidious brother was not wholly without excuse. 
Prospero has been an indifferent and negligent ruler, leading in his 
palace the life of a student, and, as he himself acknowledges, through 
his own indolence, or ai least absorbedness in interests other than his 
duties, 
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ce . 


g .... in my false brother - z 
‘Awaked an evil nature... . he did believe í 
He was indeed the duke ; ‘out of the substitution 

And executing the outward face of royalty. 

With all prerogative .... Me, poor man, ny library 

Was dukedom large enough. x 


And then note, too, with what a marvellous truth to nature this 
lack of the apostle’ s virtue of diligence i in rule passes into harshness. 
The touches are so subtle that, except in the relation to Ariel where 
every one must notice them, they are apt to escape us. But mark 
how exactingly in his narrative to Miranda come the claims on her 
attention. “Thou attendest not,” when we feel she-is drinking in 
every syllable, and: truly reminds him, “ Your tale, sir, would cure 
deafness,” And then his roughness to Ferdinand, though assumed, 
has too much echo in his harshness to Ariel not to be symptomatic of 
something in his character. Observe how, at a critical moment, when 
- Caliban’s conspiracy against Prospero is on the point of taking effect, 
Ariel dare not warn Prospero “lest I might anger thee.’ His life 
and more is in the balance, but his irritable nature is more formidable 
to Ariel than the danger of Caliban’s triumph. Prospero himself, in 
the fifth act; seems to awaken to the sense of his own harshness. Listen 
to his address to Ariel, and observe whether it do not express something 
of self-reproach : 


` 


“ Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their afflictions, and shall not myself M 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply 
Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art? ` . 
Though with their high wrongs I am stung to the quick, ` z 
Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury : 
Do I take part ; the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent 

- The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further.” + 


All his subsequent utterances are in harmony with this resolution. 

` “We seem to pass to the palace of Joseph in Egypt, where a brother, 
injured in a similar way, welcomes and reassures the criminals with. 
self-obliterating pardon. The lesson is the more effective because it 
‘seems that. no other character stands so near to Shakespeare as 
Prospero does. When the play acted by- his attendant spirits is 
interrupted by the conspiracy of Caliban, and Ferdinand asks whether 
he may think the actors spirits, Trappeto answers in words where he 
plainly speaks for his creator : 


“ Spirits which by mine art 
I have from their confines called to enact 
My present fancies.” 


Are not these as much the words of Shakespeare as of Prospero # ? 
And is not a character thus singled out for something more than 
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sympathy in an especial sense an exhibition and exporient of the’ art 
of his creator? ` ` 


Among these 
“Spirits which by his art 
He has from their confines called to enact 
His everlasting fancies ” 


none are more instructive as to this catholic sympathy than the only 
fiend introduced among them. Sympathy with Iago ! Can any 
human being sympathise with the torturer of Othello, the murderer of 
Desdemona, the fiend wko changes an Eden to a hell? Yes, Shake- 
speare shows us what is the deepest spring of wickedness, as it could be 
shown only by taking ths point of view of Iago. He is the character 
which most represents the impression of great genius in all the works 
of Shakespeare. He succeeds in everything he tries todo, He makes 
Roderigo give up his project of suicide; he makes Cassio give up. his 
resolution against sobriety ; he engages Desdemona to plead his cause ; 
he uses every one as his puppet. Iago is painted by Shakespeare as 
a great power on the side of evil, as Satan is by Milton. He is a 
great tempter. He incarnates that spirit of suspicion which is the 
perennial foe of all good. In all art which mirrors life there must be 
a place for such a being, whether we call him supernatural or natural. 
It is of the very essence of a moral picture of life that we should 
attend to the forces of the foe. If life is a battle, the enemy is a part 
of its dramatis persone, If good and evil are no mere degrees of 
preferability, but opposing forces, to understand evil is, in some sense, 
to understand good. No saint, no preacher knows the difference 
between the two better than Iago. Hear his description of a good 


woman: ; 

«,.,, She that was ever fair and never proud 
Had tongue at will and yet was never loud, 
Never lacked gold, and yet went never gay, 
Fled from her wish, and yet said now I may. 
She that could think, and ne’er disclose her mind, 
See suitors following and not look behind ; 
She that being angry, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong stay and her displeasure fly "— 


Have we not there a real appreciation of a womanly ideal, as Shake- 
‘speare understood it? And listen to his description of Othello: 


“The Moor is of a free and open nature 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so.” 
And again : 
“The Moor, albeit that I endure him not 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature.” 


Observe how truly the character of sin and temptation is depicted in 


his words : 
“ When devils will the blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows.” 
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And he speaks of the poison he is infusing in the same strain : 


- “Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth make 
The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in bliss 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet fondly loves |” 


What a marvellous picture we have in those words of what it is the 
whole endeavour of Iago to produce in the mind of his benefactor ! 
What damned minutes tells he o'er; the minutes are as days.to him; 
-each passes with a variety of pain that makes it something individual. . 
“Suspects, yet fondly. loves!” there lies the true torture of the heart, 
Jago has never known it by experience; he has not loved his wife ; 
. we will not believe he was ever jealous of her. He knows it by the 
intuition of genius. 

If we turn from Shakespeare’s study of jealousy to a work com- 
parable with it, written nearly 2000 years earlier, we shall find the. 
genius transfigured into suprahuman power. The. Hippolytus of 
Euripides is not so well known by translations and paraphrases as 
some other Greek tragedies, but it is very easily suggested to the 
imagination of an English reader, because it resembles a narrative 
‘familiar to us all from our earliest years. The only change we need `’ 
to make in the story of Joseph and Potiphar'’s wife, in order to repre- 
‘sent the story of Hippolytus and his step-mother, is to remember the 
-relation of the two last-mentioned. Theseus has taken a young wife, 
and, in a prolonged absence, her love for his son, ‘Hippolytus, has been 
betrayed to him by a nurse who longs to save the love-sick Phaedra 
from an early death. - He answers her as Joseph answers Potiphar’s 
wife, and in like manner draws suspicion upon himself. Theseus is 
-less merciful than Potiphar, and Hippolytus falls a victim to the wrath 
-of his father, who discovers his error in time to receive the pardon of 
his dying son in one of the’most pathetic scenes in literature. 
Hippolytus is a more saintly character than any in Othello, but the 
prototype of Iago is a divinity. Phædra herself, indeed, in so far aë 
she calumniates the man shé fails to seduce, is responsible for his fate, 
but the actual tempter is a. goddess—that goddess who reminds us, ' 
when we call her the divinity of love, that we use that word to express 
the highest emotion known to humanity, and also the lowest. The 
inspiration of passion changed to hate, of despair, of suicide, and then 
of the credence given to calumny—all this ‘is the work of Aphrodite, 
Shakespeare exhibits the disaster as the work of supreme human 
power; Euripides, of superhuman power. Shakespeare could not. 
have read Hippolytus, probably he never heard the name of the play ; 
but the kindred of genius shows itself in the resemblance between 
two plays written at the interval of two millenniums. Shakespeare 
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and Euripides are brothers, though the one was a Christian and the 
_ other makes his devil a dweller in Olympus. Euripides, in Hippolytus, 
is a Christian preacher; he is singled out by a clever Frenchman, 
Ernest Havet, as an example of the extent to which.what we call 
Christianity is a plagiarism from Greek literature, so that the very 
association with the name of Christ, in his view, is mistaken, We may 
go so far in sympathy with this extravagant prejudice as to allow that 
the true spirit of forgiveness hardly shows itself so effectively in any, 
Christian drama as in its :ntrusion into a set of Pagan surroundings. 
What we mean by Christianity is that which makes supreme those 
claims of pity and pardon seen by the impartial Greek spirit as a part 
of the varied world of human emotion, and nothing more. But, 
perhaps as an object for the intellect, we discern these claims most 
clearly in a form so unexpected. 

In “Othello” itself there is’ nothing of this directly Christian 
element. But no play is more profoundly moral in its influence. 
Tt exactly represents the meaning of those words of Bacon, it shows 
us the meaning of suspicion as human life does not show it. In the 
world we do not find either good or evil pure from admixture. We 
see them entangled, the one confused with the other. Unreason- 
able jealousy, unreasonab:e suspicion, has always some excuse. An 
Iago, in actual experience, would have something to say for himself. 
And so a large part of the forces of good in this world seem wasted 
because of their entanglement with the forces of evil. We do not, 
in life, see the suspicious character clearly exhibited as the foe 
of good, because it is always more, or less justified. We feel that 
in some sense it is better to trust and be deceived than to doubt 
and be justified, but the spirit of science tells us that it is better 
to know the truth. The spirit of poetry does not contradict the 
truth of science. It does not paint a weak, blind idolatry and 
say this is better than a discerning scepticism. It shows a noble 
nature a prey to suspicion, and leaves on our mind more of the 
meaning of trust than any picture of trust could do—than any sermon - 
on the duty of faith could do. We feel, as we end the play, that 
suspicion is blind. We do feel that sometimes in life, and whenever 
we attain to that conclusion it is as if the clouds parted and we saw 
the stars. We always discover it with a sense of penetrating through 
some intervening stratum into an abysmal depth beyond us. But it 
is not the habitual lesson of life, very often the lesson goes the other 
way. We cannot say that in this world most suspicion is wasted. 
We can only say that it is the function of art to provide us with that 
satisfaction which life withholds except in fleeting gleams; again, to 
repeat Bacon, to satisfy the soul, as superior to the world. 

“ The world being in proportion inferior to the soul” does not mean 
that in fiction the good should be all rewarded and the bad punished, as 
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the average man understands reward and punishment. We do not want 
_to hear that Hamlet succeeded to the throne of Denmark, and that 
Cordelia-led a long prosperous life, But we do want to see some- 
thing in their fate that the world does not show us. We crave the: 
removal of some veils which disguise for us the true character of good: 
and evil. What we desire is that the same kind of attention should 
not be given to every kind of character; we need to look at some 
lives and into others. These are not necessarily the bad and good 
respectively. The lives of some bad men have more to teach us as 
to the meaning of goodness than the lives of some good men, ` Iago 
is a greater preacher of the duty of faith than the ordinary trusting 
husband and father is. So far he is a better subject of tragic delinea- ` 
tion. We can turn from the slight sketch of an angel to the 
elaborate portrait of a fiend without any sense of treachery to virtue 
because in that elaborate portrait lies a background for such an ideal 
of trust as we could not gain elsewhere. In actual experience the 
colours of virtue melt into the shadows of vice. It is the art of the 
poet which shows each pure, which teaches us that to a great intellect 
the effectiveness of what is evil becomes an itevitable temptation, that 
the great sounding-board which this world supplies for all sin and 
withholds for all goodness, is of itself a-provocative to that in human 
nature which seeks the sonorous, and less abhors the tragic than the 
common place. 

Life is confused, Art should be distinct. It should supply a respite 
from the futility of life. We escape from our own sorrows by con-- 
templating other sorrows on a larger scale and of a purer texture, 
To have to be always making excuses for the bad and always 
being disappointed with the good, and at last to come’ to feel as if 
the classification were inappropriate—this is the discipline of experi- 
ence. Itis not a part of the exhibition of tragedy. Here we have 
stronger outlines, clearer aims, more elementary passions. It is not 
that here the contrast of right and wrong is necessarily kept more 
obviously and inexorably before our attention than it is in-the world 
of experience, It is only that the issue is ce ptaneled: from that in 
life which impedes and confuses it, 

But why, we may ask, does Shakespeare never give us a great 
genius fighting on the side of good? Why not show us one with the 
power of Iago who uses his power to create good, as Iago uses it to 
create evil? To ask this question is to ask why we are put into this 
world. ‘In our earthly experience we do find a relation between 
power and what is destructive which we do not find between power 
and what is constructive. We see it everywhere. It is disease, not 
health, which is contagious. It is mischief, not art, which is suddenly 
effective. A child may send a stone through a cathedral window . 
which the whole art of our time could not replace in its beauty. A 
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commonplace demagogue may persuade to acts of crime where the 
eloquence of a great statesman could not persuade to acts of virtue. 
For what reason good is here and now at a disadvantage it is in vain 
for us to speculate. Only this we may say with security, if art 
is to mirror life it must accept this inequivalence of the moral forces 
in our world. Its legitimate field of creation lies in the comparative 
purity of its specimens. If it try to ignore the neighbourhood of 
power and evil, as compared with the remoteness of power from good, 
we shall find its productions all stamped with futility. 

But in this very added definiteness of outline a new meaning is 
given to the conflict of good and evil. If they ‘are necessarily 
exhibited on the stage of this world as lackitig in equivalence, if the 
forces of evil stand nearer to the world of efficiency and of expression 
than the forces of good, if we have to see all that is most effective 
in the moral world allied with evil,'so that whenever the deeper 
emotions of our nature emerge into literature the result is tragedy, this 
is a truth of life as well as of art ; “itis only less clear ‘in the transcript 
from experience than in the creation of genius because everything is 
less cléar in the first than in the last. But art in the mere separation 
of the forces of good and evil holds a mystic promise of the ultimate 
victory of good. Its highest achievements always seem to point 
beyond itself. We do not see the victory given to the good; but we 
see strength, and we see goodness, and we find a suggestion of ‘their 
approach which holds a prophecy of their union. Here‘and now the 
good are baffled, the triumphant are unscrupulous; but we yet feel 
that power and goodness are kindred, and that in some world, at some 
time, in some condition, they shall be allies. The effective thing in 
this world ig evil. Pain is vivid, pleasure is faint. - Destruction is 
easy, construction is hard. But, still in a sense, we feel that there is 
something temporary in all this. In a sense it is even unnatural. It 
is perfectly natural in the sense of its being what happens every day ; 
but something in our aspiration after a blending of the effectiveness of 
wrong with right seems almost like a memory, and still more like a 
well-grounded anticipation. 

And in the very act of intensifying this association of power and 
evil, art suggests the association of power and good, As Shakespeare 
paints an Jago, he suggests to us a being who shall bring to the side 
of trust the potency which Iago brings to the side of mistrust. 
Those who in actual life approach Iago do not suggest this, because 
it is only pure evil which can suggest its opposite, and it is only in 
art that we recognise evil in its purity. To disentangle from the con- 
fusion of life the promise that life hardly utters, of an enlistment of 
its strongest forces on the side which now they seem most to oppose, 
is a service which morality can receive only from literature. Science 
ha. no hint of such a promise. Politics, and that enlarged view of 
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` politics which we know as history, make it seem utterly impossible, 
Only literature with its disentangling touch brings before us so vividly 
the opposing forces, ranges their serried ranks in such definite 
antagonism, that the very nakedness of the problem forced on our 
attention gives it a certain solution. We see the truth of a saying of 
Plato’s, that the least change of movement is that of inversion. We 
feel that all this that we see around us might in a moment be dis- 
cerned as an inverted world, the reflection of some hidden reality— 
‘hidden perhaps merely by our incapacity to look upward. Here 
we have the secret. of the satisfaction that is given by tragedy. 
` If events, which in life give unmixed pain, are so refracted through the 
prism of poetry as to give something for which we have no less in- 
adequate name than pleasure, it is surely because in that refraction 
we discern some meaning that is hidden from us in their unrefracted 
-form. Power and evil are allies in life, and they are exhibited as 
allies in art. But seeing them as they are shown in the creations of 
genius we discern as in a vision, the unnaturalness of their union, and 
foretell their separation for ever. 

JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN BABYLONIA. 


N Babylonia, even more than in Assyria, England led the way in 
excavating the buried cities and monuments of the past. To 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, the representative of the British Museum, is 
due the discovery of the site of Sippara, the ancient city of the 
Babylonian Sun-god, end of the multitudinous clay tablets with which 
the library of its temple was stored. For several years a stream of 
cuneiform documents poured into the British Museum, not only from 
Sippara, but also from the mounds.of other old Babylonian towns. 
They were mostly deeds and contracts which threw a flood of. light on 
the social and economical history of the Babylonian people in the days 
of Nebuchadrezzar and his successors. With their help it became 
possible to write an eccount of the social life of the Babylonians, 
almost as exact and vivid as the accounts which have been written of 
the social life of ancient Greece. 

But England ceased to excavate in Babylonia, and other nations 
took its place. The Germans explored two cemeteries (at Surghul 
and El-Hibba) near Shatra, and for- the first time showed us how the 
Babylonians buried their dead. Their excavations explained why it 
is that the ancient history of Babylonia and Assyria has been recovered 
from the palaces and temples, and not, as in Egypt, from the tombs. 
The Babylonians burned their dead, as well as such objects as were 
interred along with them; the consequence is that the Babylonian 
sepulchre offers us little except charred and shapeless remains. It is 
from the temple-libraries, with their vast stores of books inscribed on 
imperishable clay, that our knowledge of the kingdoms of the Tigris 
and Euphrates has been, and must be, derived. 

The German expedition was on a small scale, and the results were 
commensurate with its ambitions. It was otherwise with two other 
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expeditions which followed. M. de Sarzec, the French Consul at 
Basrah, devoted himself to a thoroigh_exploration of the mounds. of 
Telloh in the extreme south of Chaldeea. For years he has patiently ' 
worked at the ruins, in disregard of malarial fever and Beddwin - 
attacks, Gradually a Babylonian city, whose origin is lost-in the 
. mists of antiquity, has been brought to light. It was never one of 
the chief cities of Babylonia; to the last it remained a provincial 
town. Indeed, its palmy days belonged to the early part of its history, 
‘when Semitic princes had not as yet supplanted their Sumerian pre- 
decessors or Babylonia been united under the ‘rule of‘one- king. Its 
Babylonian name was Lagas, and it has yielded an immense number 
‘of monuments of all kinds, the most striking of which are the early 
. statues, carved out of hard diorite, which now adorn the Louvre. But 
the most valuable of its treasures has been a library, discovered last 
year. This library contained no less than 83,000 clay tablets, and 
was formed very nearly 5000 years ago. The larger part of the 
tablets has gone to Constantinople, where Assyrian scholars are’ busily 
working at them. A few-have been given by the Turkish Govern- 
‘ ment to the Louvre, and avery large number have been stolen by the 
Arabs, and’ are at present being offered for sale in England. 

While M. de Sarzec. has been working at Telloh, an American 
expedition has been systematically exploring Niffer, or Nuffar, the 
"ancient Nippur, in northern "Babylonia, In my Hibbert Lectures on 
the “ Religion of the Ancient Babylonians” I had been led by a study - 
of the religious texts of Babylonia to the conclysion that Nippur had - 
been a centre from which Babylonian culture was disseminated in 
what we then regarded as prehistoric times. Thanks to the 
American excavations, what were prehistoric times when my Hibbert 
Lectures were written have now become historic, and my conclusion © 
has proved to be correct.. Nippur was, in fact, one of the oldest seats 
of Babylonian religion and civilisation. Its great temple, dedicated 
. to the god called by. the Sumerians Mul-lil or El-lil, “ the lord of the 
ghost-world,” was coeval with the beginnings of Chaldean history. 
Here the old Shamanistic beliefs of. Sumerian Babylonia, which peopled | 

the universe with innumerable spirits, were ‘first organised ‘into an. 
official cult. In.later days, when Semitic rulers took’ the place of the 
Sumerian princes, and Semitic priests succeeded to the sorcerers and: 
magicians of.an earlier age, the Sumerian Mul-lil became the Semitic 
Bel or Baal, to whom this earth and the underworld were assigned as . 
a domain. The Bel of- Nippur, however, eventually faded into’ the 
background before the younger Bel-Merodach of Babylon. When-. 
Babylon was made the capital of a united Babylonia, its god assumed- 
supremacy over the other deities of the Babylonian cities, and the 
_ older Bel was relegated’to a subordinate place. 
It is among the ruins of the temple of this older Bel that- the 
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American excavators have been working. For the first time in 
Babylonia they have systematically carried their shafts through the 
various strata of historical remains which occupy the site, carefully 
‘noting the objects found in each, and wherever possible clearing each 
stage away when once it had been thoroughly examined. The work 
began in 1888, about two hundred Arabs being employed as labourers. ` 
For two seasons, until May 1890, the excavations were continued 
under the direction of Dr. Peters. The site was surveyed, trial trenches 
were dug and systematic exploration made in certain places. Among 
the objects discovered were about ten thousand tablets and inscribed 
fragments, some of which go back to the earliest epoch of Chaldean 
history. Then for three years the work of the expedition was dis- 
continued. But in the spring of 1893 it was resumed more vigorously - 
than ever by Mr. J. H. Haynes. For three full years it was carried 
on, with an interruption of only two months. What this meant can 
. best be understood by the fact that Mr. Haynes’s one European com- 
` panion, Dr. Meyer, succumbed after a few months to the pestilential 
atmosphere of the Babylonian marshes, and during the rest of the 
time Mr. Haynes was left to fight single-handed against fevers, and 
Bedéwin, and all the usual difficulties which attend excavations in the 
Ottoman dominions. . 

As Professor Hilprecht says: “It was indeed-no easy task for any 
European or American to dwell thirty-four months near these insect- 
. breeding and pestiferous Affe} swamps, where the temperature in 
perfect shade rises ta the enormous height of 120° F., where the 
stifling sand-storms from the desert rob the tent of its shadow and 
parch the human skin with the heat of a furnace, where the ever- 
present insects bite anc sting and buzz through day and night, while 
cholera.is lurking at the threshold of the camp, and treacherous Arabs 
are planning robbery and murder; and yet during all these weari- 
some hours, to fulfil the duties of three ordinary.men.” 

But the task was at last accomplished, and the excavations at 
Nippur were carried: deeply and widely enough not only to reveal the 
history of the city itself but also to open up a new vista in the forgotten 
history of civilised man.* 

The history of civilization has been taken back into ages which a 
short while since were still undreamed of. Professor Hilprecht, the 
historian of the expedition, upon whom has fallen the work of copying, 
publishing, and translating the multitudinous texts discovered in the 
course of it, declares that we can no longer “hesitate to date the 
' founding of the temple of Bel and the first settlements in Nippur 
` somewhere between 6030 and 7000 B.C., possibly even earlier.” At 
any rate the oldest monuments which have been disinterred there 


* Professor Hilprecht calculates that more than 32,000 inscribed tablets were found 
there.— The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania,” I. 2, pp. 8, 9. 
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belong -to the fifth or sixth millennium before the Christian era. 
Hitherto we have been accustomed to regard Egypt as the land which 
has preserved for us the earliest written monuments of mankind, but 
Bahylonia now bids fair to outrival Egypt. ; 
. ‘The earliest fixed date in Babylonian history is that of Sargon of ` 
Akkad and his son Naram-Sin. It has been fixed for us by 
Nabonidos, the royal antiquarian of Babylonia. In one of his 
inscriptions he describes the excavations he made-in order to discover 
. the memorial cylinders of Naram-Sin, who had lived “ 3200 years” 
before his own time. In my Hibbert Lectures I gave reasons for accept- 
ing this date as approximately correct. The recent discoveries at Niffer, 
Telloh, and other places have shown that my conclusion was justified. 
We now find that the Babylonians from the earliest times kept a 
register of the successive years of each king's reign, marked by the 
` chief event, or events which had characterised them, so that it was easy 
for future historians to draw up-chronological lists of the Babylonian 
kings and determine the number of years they each had reigned. It 
was also usual on the death of a king to devote a single tablet in this ` 
way to the chronology of his reign, and at times, when one dynasty 
was succeeded by another, a chronological record of the fallen dynasty 
was compiled, the years being reckoned by the events which had 
occurred in them, and the whole number of years during which the 
dynasty had reigned being summed up at the end. These lists can be 
tested by the contract-tablets, of which we now possess many thousands, 
and which are dated in the way I have just described. What 
particular event should be considered as characterising a particular year 
must have been determined by official authority. 

Take, for example, one of the chronological tablets found at Niffer, 
which was written immediately after the death of Pur-Sin IF., one of 
- the last kings of the third dynasty of Ur. This was the dynasty 
which preceded that to which Amraphel, the contemporary of Abraham, — 
belonged. The tablet begins as follows: (1) “The year when 
Pur-Sin became king ; (2) The year when Pur-Sin the king invaded 
the land of Urbillum; (3) The year when the great throne of Bel was 
made.” And so the tablet continues down to the end, where we read : 
“The year when Gimil-Sin became king of Ur and devastated the 
land of Zabsali” im the Lebanon. In the contract-tablets which have 
come from the excavations at Niffer and Telloh we find these self- 
same dates expressed in precisely the same, words, 

We can, therefore, no longer refuse to believe that Nabonidos had 
quite sufficient chronological materials for assigning a date to Sargon 
of Akkad and his son. We may henceforth tranquilly accept the 
fact that the date of these two kings is as far back as 3800 B.C. 

But this is notall. Assyriologists have long had in their possession- 
a cuneiform text which contains the annals of the reign of Sargon, and 
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of the first three years of the reign of his son. It isa late copy of the 
original text, and was made for the library of Nineveh. Our 
“ critical ” friends have been particularly merry over the credulity of 
the Assyriologists in accepting these annals as. authentic. We have 
been told, only so recently as last year, that the reputed age of the 
annals would alone show them to be fictitious, and that Sargon and 
Naram-Sin are alike unhistorical.* Unfortunately it is more 
dangerous to be sceptical in matters relating to Babylonian history 
than it is where certain other old Oriental documents are concerned, 
as, thanks to the excavators, monumental evidence may at any moment 
turn up, which even “critical” ingenuity is unable to explain away. 
And’so it has happened in the present instance. So far from being 
unhistorical, Sargon and Naram-Sin prove to have`come at the end of 
a long-preceding historical period, and the annals themselves have 
been verified by contemporaneous documents. The empire of Sargon, 
which extended from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, was not 
even the first that hed arisen in Western Asia. And the art that 
flourished under his rule, like the art which flourished in Egypt in 
the age of the Old Empire, was higher and more perfect than any that 
succeeded it ia Babylonia. : 

A broken bas-relief has been found at Diarbekir in Northern Meso- 
potamia on which is engraved a figure of Naram-Sin, accompanied by 
an inscription recording his deeds. It is the finest and most delicately 
executed specimen of Babylonian art that has come down to us, and 

- reminds us by its realism and finish of the early sculpture of Egypt. 
The most exquisitely worked of Babylonian seal-cylinders is one that 
was made in the reign of Sargon; it represents, so far as we know 
at present, the highest point attained by the gem-cutter in the 
ancient Oriental world. And along with this perfection of art went 
a similar perfection in the cuneiform system of writing. Numerous 
monuments have been brought to light of the two kings whom 
German criticism so recently pronounced to be wnhisiorisch and the 
writing upon them shows that the cuneiform script had already 
reached its full development. The forms of the characters, have 
lost all resemblance to the pictorial shapes we can still trace in the 
earlier inscriptions, and the limits and methods of using the syllabary 
have been defined once for all. Between the cuneiform script of 
Sargon or Naram-Sin and that of Nebuchadrezzar there is’ com- 
paratively little difference; between it and the script of the early 
texts which have been found by Haynes and de Sarzec there lies 
the difference between the writing of a child and the writing of a 
grown-up man. Henceforward, Sargon and Naram-Sin, instead of 


* Carl Niebuhr: “Chronologie der Geschichte Israels,” p. 75; “Geschichte des 
Ebriischen Zeitalters,” p. 41. K 
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belonging to “the grey dawn of time,” must be regarded as represen— 
tatives of “the golden age of Babylonian history.” 

That théy should have undertaken military expeditions to the 
distant West, and annexed Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula to the 
empire they -created need no longer be a matter of astonishment. 
Such campaigns had already been undertaken by Babylonian kings 
long before; the way was well known which led from one extremity 
of Western Asia to the other. The “ higher criticism” has informed 
us that the conquests of Sargon in- Syria and Palestine were the 
inventions of a later date; now, however, inscriptions of Sargon 
himself have been discovered which are dated in the year when he led 
` his armies into “the land of the Amorites.” The trustworthiness of 
his annals, which I have‘urged again and again, has been strikingly 
. vindicated, and historical- scepticism must find some other record of 
antiquity on which to expend its strength. 

: It is Mr. Haynes who tells us that we are henceforth to look upon: 

Sargon of Akkad as a representative of “the golden age of Babylonian ` 
history,” and his assertion is endorsed by Professor Hilprecht. In 
fact, the conclusion is forced upon both the excavator and the paleo- 
` graphist. Professor Hilprecht, who, thanks to the abundant materials - 
at his disposal, has been able to found tlie science of Babylonian 
palzography, tracing the development of the cuneiform characters from - 
_ one stage of development to another, and determining the age of each 
successive form of writing, has made it clear to all students of 
Assyriology that many of the inscriptions found at Niffer and Telloh 
belong to a much older period than those of the age of Sargon. The 
paleographic evidence has been supplemented by the results of exca- - 
vation. A pavement has been found among the ruins of the temple ` 
of Nippur, composed of enormous bricks, some of which are stamped 
with the name of Sargon, while others bear the name of his ` son. 
Naram-Sin. The two kings rebuilt the temple of the: god, and 
Naram-Sin also surrounded the city with a second or outer wall fifty- 
two feet in width, the lower part of which still remains. Above their 
pavement is a mass of débris rather more than eleven metres in height, 
the topmost layer of which is coeval with the Christian era. It 
needed, therefore, the accumulations of nearly 4000 years to raise the 
mound eleven metres. But below the pavement Mr. Haynes found 
- 9°25 metres.of the débris of older buildings, and when it is remem- 
bered that this older débris had to be levelled down before the pave- 
ment of Sargon could be laid upon it, we may gather some idea of the - 
antiquity to which the lowermost remains reach back. It would 
seem that the temple of Mul-lil must have been founded at least as 
early as 6000 B.C. 

And yet, as far back a’.we can penetrate, we still find inscribed 
‘monuments and. other evidences of civilisation. It is true that the 
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characters are rude and hardly yet lifted above their pictorial forms. 
They have, however, ceased to be pictures, and have already become 
that cursive script which we call cuneiform. For the beginnings of 
Babylonian writing we have still to search among the relics of 
centuries that lie far behind the foundation of the temple of Nippur. 

The first king whom the excavations there have brought to light is 
a certain En-sag(sak)-ana who calls himself “lord of Kengi” and 
conqueror of Kis “the wicked.” Kengi—* the land of canals and - 
reeds,* as Professor Hilprecht interprets the word—was the oldest - 
name of Babylonia, given to it in days when it was still wholly 
occupied by its Sumerian population, and when as yet no Semitic 
stranger had ventured within it. The city of Kis (now El-Hymar) 
lay outside its borders to the north, and between Kis and Kengi there 
seems to have been constant war. Kis was aided by the Semitic 
nomads of Mesopotamia, “ the Land of the Bow ” ag ib was termed, 
whose Bedawin inhabitants are the Sittiu, or “Archers” of the. 
Egyptian monuments: A time came when the Semitic hordes suc- 
ceeded in forcing their way into Kengi, and it may be that Professor 
Hilprecht is right in thinking that before the days of En-sag-ana 
they had already esteblished a kingdom of their own at Erech in 
southern Chaldwa. However this may be, Nippur was the religious 
centre of Kengi, and Mul-lil, the god of Nippur, was the supreme 
object of Sumerian worship. The culture which emanated from 
Nippur had not yet united with another stream of culture which flowed 
_ from the city of Eridu on the Persian Gulf. 

En-sag-ana was not the only king of Kengi who had overcome Kis 
in battle. Another king had done the same, and had even captured 
the ruler of the hostile city. The: statue of the vanquished prince, 
his store of silver, and the furniture of his palace were all dedicated 
by his conqueror to the god of Nippur: In the inscription accom- 
panying the gift the king of Kis is entitled “king of the hosts of 
the Land of the Bow.” It is plain, therefore, that the “king of Kis 
claimed sovereignty also over the Bedâwin “ Archers” of the north. 

It was not long, however, before Kis more than redeemed its dis- 
‘comfiture. A king of Kis made himself master of Nippur and its 
sanctuary, and the old kingdom of Kengi passed away. The final 
blow was dealt by ths son of the Sumerian high priest of the “ Land of 
the Bow.” . Lugal-zeggi-si was the chieftain who descended from the 
north upon Babylonia and made it part of his empire. In gratitude 
for his vigtories he lavished gifts upon the great sanctuary of Mul-lil. 
Among them were large vases of delicately-carved. stone, upon which 
was engraved a long inscription of 132 lines commemorating his 
exploits. Fragments of more than 100 of these vases have been dis- ` 
interred at Niffer, and the inscription upon them has been patiently 
pieced together by Professor Hilprecht, almost at the sacrifice of hic 
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eyesight. This is how the founder of the earliest Asiatic empire 
known to us begins his story : 


“To Mul-lil the King of the Universe, Lugal-zaggi-si the king of Erech, the 
king-of all the world, the prophet of Anu, the supreme priest of Nidaba, the 
son of Ukus high-priest of the Land of the Bow and supreme priest of 
Nidaba, he who has been regarded with favour by the faithful eye of the King 
.of the Universe, the great high-priest of Mul-li], unto whom intelligence has 
been granted by Ea, he who has been called by the Sun-god, the supreme 
minister of the Moon-god, he who has been invested with power by the Sun- 
god, the fosterer of Ninna, the son begotten by Nidaba, he who has been 
nourished with ‘the milk of life by Nin-Kharsag, the priest of Umu, the 
- chief priest of Erech, the slave brought up by Nin-a-gid-khadu the mistress 
of Erech, the supreme interpréter of the gods. When Mul-lil, the King of 
the Universe, invested Lugal-zaggi-si with the kingdom of the world and 
granted him victory before the world, when he filled all lands with his 
renown, and subdued them from the rising of the sun to the setting of the 
- sun, at that time he directed his path from the Lower Sea of the Tigris and 
Euphrates to thé Upper Sea, and granted him the dominion over [all things] 
from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun, and caused all countries 
to dwell in peace,” - 


- Tt is strange to listen for the first time to this voice from a remote 
past. Lugal-zaggi-si liyed centuries before Sargon of Akkad in days ` 
which, only a year ago, we still believed to lie far beyond the horizon. 
of history and culture. We little dreamed that in that hoar antiquity 
-the great cities and sanctuaries of Babylonia were already old; and 
that, the culture and script of Babylonia had already extended far beyond 
the boundaries of their motherland. The inscriptions of Lugal-zagyi-si 
are in the Sumerian language, and his name,-like that of his father, is 
Sumerian also; yet the nomad “ Archers” over whom he ruled can 
hardly have been other than Semites; and in my Hibbert Lectures 
I have given reasons for holding that the city of Erech must once have 
been the seat of a Semitic power. If so, we shall have in the name 
and inscriptions of Lugal-zaggi-si a further proof of the profound 
influence exercised by the culture of the Sumerians upon the- rude 
Semitic tribes who lived in the neighbourhood of Chaldzea. Not only 
the script of Babylonia, its language and religion also had been 
adopted by the ruling classes of the nations that surrounded it. The ` 
condition of things which has been revealed to us by the Tel-el-Amarna 
- tablets, when the Babylonian syllabary and language were the common. 
` medium of intercommunication throughout Western Asia, had been 
anticipated centuries before. The only difference was that, in the 
age of Lugal-zaggi-si, the language of Babylonian culture which was 
thus spread through the Oriental world was the old agglutinative 
Sumerian, and not the Semitic Babylonian of a later day. 
Tt is clear, from the inscription of Lugal-zaggi-si, that he was the 
founder of a veritable empire. His father was merely the high-priest 
of the Semitic population of Mesopotamia, like Jethro, “ the priest of 
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Midian,”-or the “ priests of Assur” who preceded the earliest kings 
of Assyria, But he subdued Babylonia, the centre and seat of Asiatic 
civilisation, making himself master of its sanctuaries, and establishing 
his capital at Erech, which henceforth in the Sumerian ‘script. of 
Chaldzea bore the proud iitle of “The City.” With the resources ‘of 
Chaldea at his back he was able to march westward even as far as the 
Mediterranean Sea. As he tells us, his dominion stretched from the 
sunrise to the sunset, from the Lower Sea or Persian Gulf to that 
- Upper Sea where the sun sank to rest. Throughout western Asia all 
countries obeyed him, and he carried the elements of Babylonian 
civilisation to the farthest bounds of Syria. 

Babylonia was benefited by the conquests of its new lord. With 
the spoil that poured into it from distant lands, the walls of Ur were 
raised ‘‘ high as heaven, ” and the temple of the Sun-god at Larsa was 
enlarged. 

But the empire of Lugal-zaggi-si seems to han passed away with 
his death, and at no long period subsequently a new dynasty arose at 
Ur. Ur, now Mugayyar, lay on the western bank of the Euphrater, 
and was therefore more exposed to the attacks of the Semitic Bedawin 
than the other cities of Babylonia. It was at the same.time brought 
into closer contact with them in the way of trade, so that while its 
citizens were necessarily trained to arms they- were also exceptionally 
rich and prosperous. Donbtless these two causes had much to do with 
the prominent part now taken by Ur in the history of Babylonia. 
Among the early monuménts of Niffer are the inecriptions of a certain 
Lugal-kigub-nidudu, of whom it is said that ‘he added lordship to 
kingdom, establishing Erech as the seat of lordship and’ Ur as the 
seat of kingdom.” We may gather from this that he had raised Ur 
to the rank of a royal capital, and had overthrown the last rulers of 
Erech. The dynasty of Erech had thus been supplanted by that 
of Ur. i l 

According to Professor Hilprecht. this would have been about 
4000 B.c. How long tha first dynasty of Ur lasted we cannot tell. 
Tt had to keep up a perpetual warfare with the Semitic tribes of 
northern Arabia, Ki-sarra, “the land of the hordes,” as it was termed 
by the Sumerians. Meanwhile a new state was growing -up on tho 
eastern side of the Euphrates in a small provincial city called Lagas, 
whose ruins are now known as Telloh. Its proximity to Eridu, the 
seaport and trading depot of early Babylonia, had doubtless much ` 
to do with its rise to power. At all events the kings of Telloh, whose 
monuments have been brought to light by M. de Sarzec, became con- 
tinually stronger, and the dynasty of Lagas took the place of the dynasty 
of Ur. One of these kings, E-Anna-gin, at length defeated the Semitic 
oppressors of northern Chaldzea in a decisive battle ‘and overthrew the 
“ people of the Land of the Bow.” A stele was set up in commemo- 
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ration of the event, now known to Assyriologists as “ the Stele of the. 
Vultures.” On it are depicted the chief incidents of the war. Tho 
corpses of the enemy lie on the field of battle; and-a flock of vultures ` 
hovers above them ready to devour the slain. In another compartment 
we sea the captives, some of whom are about to be offered up’ in 
sacrifice to the gods of the victors. For awhile the Semites, who had ~ 
been pressing’ upon Babylonia from the north, were driven back, and 
the Sumerians were once more supreme. 

Heuzey, Hommel, and myself independently arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the dynasty of Telloh was earlier than the age of Sargon 
of Akkad, and in my Hibbert Lectures I have assumed that such was 
the case. Some of the younger Assyriologists, however, have disputed 
‘the conclusion, and with more scepticism than knowledge have ` 
‘questioned the antiquity of the older monuments of Telloh, Professor 
Hilprecht has now shown that paleography demands the date which we 
have assigned to them,’and even while I write a discovery has been 
made which sets the question at rest. Seals have been found bearing 
the name of the high-priest, Lugal-Usumgal, who lived long after 
‘the kingdom of Lagas had passed away, and informing us that he 
owned allegiance to Sargon of Akkad. The kings of Lagas and their’ 
monuments must accordingly go back to about 4000 B.C. 

The kings of Lagas represent the closing days of TE 
supremacy. With Sargon and his empire the Semitic age begins, 
The culture of 'Chaldæa is'still Sumerian, the educated classes are for 
the most part of Sumerian origin, and the literature of the country is 
Sumerian also. .But the king and ‘his court are Semites; and the 
older culture which they borrow and adopt becomes Semitised in the 
process. For the first time the cuneiform characters are adapted to 
express Semitic sounds and words, texts are drawn up in Semitic 
Babylonian or in a Sumerian which has been translated from a 
Semitic original. The result of this process is a mixed language, not 
unlike'our own English. Just as the official religion of Babylonia 
from the days of Sargon onward was a combination of Sumerian 


_ and Semitic elements, so too the official language of Babylonia was 


one in which a large portion of the vocabulary was of Sumerian 
origin, and even the grammar and structure were profoundly influenced 
‘by Sumerian modes of speech. The mixed culture of Babylonia 
was reflected in the mixed language which was used there. 

But the process of amalgamation lasted long. For many genera- 
tions Sumerians and Semites lived side by side, each borrowing from, 
the other, and mutually adapting and modifying their own forms of 
expression. Semitic idioms and words made their way into Sumerian 
texts, while the language of the Semitic scribes became filled with 

_ borrowed words and phrases. Naturally, however, it was the Semitic 
_ conqueror of Babylonia” whose language underwent the greatest 
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alteration, When he first arrived in’ Babylonia he was ‘still an 
uncultured nomad; the culture was wholly Sumerian, and with the. 
adoption of the culture necessarily went the adoption, to a certain 
extent, of the language which belonged to that culturo. The system 
of writing with which tne culture was indissolubly connected was 
itself inseparable from the language of which it had originally been 
the pictorial expression. Moreover, the literature of the country was 
jn Sumerian, Sumerian was the language of the law, of diplomacy, 
of religion, in short, of ail the departments of the State. Even the 
rulérs of the “ Land of the Bow,” in adopting the writing of Babylonie, 
had been obliged to adopi she agglutinative language of Babylonia as 

well. f 

It was only very gradually that literature ventured to substitute the 
language of the Semitic intruder for the older language of the country. 
The movement seems to have begun under Sargon of Akkad. The - 
great work on astronomy, which was compiled for the library he 
established in his capitel, was written in what we must henceforth 
term Semitic Babylonian. Translations of Sumerian books were made 
into Semitic, and- grammars and dictionaries and phrase-books were 
compiled to facilitate the acquisition of the two languages. Misled 
by the numerous cases ir which a Semitic word used at Court was 
_ really of Sumerian derivation, the scribes began to devise Sumerian 
etymologies for names and words which were of genuine Semitic 
origin, Sumerian etymologies alone were held to be respectable, 
since Sumerian was the language of culture and literature, and the 
scribes accordingly acted’ like the etymologists of two centuries ago, 
who endeavoured to connect all English words, whatever might be 
their source, with Latin or Greek roots. a 

Sumerian continued to be the language of religion and law—the 
two most conservative branches of human study—down to the age of 
Abraham, The cause of this was partly political. The empire of 
Sargon did not mean the final and definite triumph of the Semitic 
element. More than orce after its fall Babylonia again passed under 
the rule of a Sumerian dynasty, and the Sumerian language and 
population continued to predominate in the southern half of the 
country down to a very late date. Fragments. of cuneiform diction- 
aries, found by Professor Petrie at Tel-el-Amarna, go to show that 
Sumerian was still spoken in southern Babylonia in the fifteenth 
century B.C. It died hard, like the Keltic languages in Great 
Britain. 

But Semitic Babylonian was not a mixed language merely because 
it was the result of an amalgamation of Sumerian and Semitic 
elements. Like English, it offered hospitality to words from all parts 
- of the known world. ‘The recent discoveries have shown why this 
must necessarily have been the case, For unnumbered ages Babylonia 
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had been ths centre of culture for the whole of Western Asia, and at 
times it had been the political centre of Western Asia as well. As 
we have seen, the empire of Lugal-zaggi-si comprised Mesopotamia. 
and Syria, and extended to the Mediterranean Sea, while that of 
Sargon and his son Naram-Sin reached from the mountains of Elam 
to the frontiers of Egypt. It was not only Semitic Babylonian, 
therefore—or Assyrian, as we are accustomed to call it—which was 
in contact with the Sumerian language of literature and culture ; the 
other Semitic dialects of Western Asia were in contact with it too. 
And when Semitic Babylonian, with its mixed vocabulary and idioms, 
began to take the place of the older Sumerian, the influence exercised 
by.the literary speech of Babylonia upon thèse ‘Semitic dialects became 
greater than before. The influence, moreover, was not one-sided. We 
` have learnt from the contract tablets that colonies of Canaanitish 
-and Syrian merchants were ‘settled in Chaldwa, where land was 
allotted to them, and they enjoyed rights and privileges. which allowed 
them to become Babylonian officials, to act as witnesses in Babylonian, 
courts, and to bring their disputes with native Babylonians before 
special judges of their own. From a remote period, consequently, all 
the Semitic dialects of Western Asia from the Euphrates and Tigris 
_ to the Mediterranean had passed under the antinenge of the ancient 
-agglutinative language of Chaldæa. 

The discovery will necessarily revolutionise the current conceptions 
of Semitic speech. We can no longer be certain that idioms hitherto 
supposed to be specifically Semitic were not really once borrowed from ` 
Sumerian, or that words which haye been pronounced to be of 
genuinely Semitic origin are not Semitised forms of Sumerian deriva- 
tion, An explanation is at last affordéd us of the fact that the 
` Semitic ‘word for “city” (ér) which has been borrowed from the 
Sumerian eri or uru, is found in Canaanite and Hebrew, not in 
Assyrian. The borrowing must go back to the days when the Semitic 
languages of the West were in contact with the dominant Sumerian, 
- and when the Semitic nomad became acquainted for the first time 
with the walled and civilised city. : 

The new facts that have been disinterred from the grave of the 
past furnish a striking confirmation of Professor Hommel’s: theory, 
which connects the culture of primitive Egypt’ with that of primitive 
Chaldzea, and derives the language of the Egyptians, at all events in 
part, from a mixed Babylonian language in which Semitic and 
Sumerian elements alike claimed a share. We now know that such 
a mixed language did once exist, and we also know that this language 
and the written characters by which it was expressed were brought-to 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the frontiers of Egypt. in the 
earliest age of Egyptian history. It must have been at this time that 
. the seal-cylinder—that characteristic product of Babylonian industry 
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—made its way tò the Nile. It is a mark and token of the Old 
Egyptian Empire. After the fall of the Sixth Dynasty it disappears, 
and, though revived for a time under the kings of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, it then assumed a new and non-Babylonian shape. Bat the 
cylinders of the Old Empire are purely Babylonian in form: one in 
the Gizeh Museum which kears the name of Men-kau-Ra, or Mykerinos 
of the Fourth Dynasty, cannot be distinguished from Babylonian seal- 
cylinders of the same age, except by its hieroglyphics, and another 
which I obtained last winter from Elephantine would be pronounced 
Babylonian were it not for the Egyptian characters upon it. 

Now the Babylonian seal-cylinder was known to the Egyptians in 
the very earliest days of their history, long before the epoch of the 
Fourth Dynasty, it may be of Menes himself, the founder of the 
Egyptian monarchy.. One of the hieroglyphs used to denote a high 
officer of state represents a stone cylinder with a string attached to it, 
as Professor Petrie’s researches at Mêdûm have made clear. The 
cylinder is of exactly the same shape as those of Babylonia, where, 
as we learn from Herodotus, the string was employed to fasten the 
seal to the wrist. It is impossible that two peoples should have 
independently lighted upon so peculiar and intricate an invention. In 
Egypt, moreover, there was no necessity for the use of a seal-cylinder 
at all, and it was on this account that with the fall of the Old Empire 
it went out of fashion. In Babylonia, on the contrary, nature itself 
seemed to force the invention upon the people. Babylonia was an 
alluvial plain where stone did not exist.. Every small pebble, there- 
fore, was precious, while the natural writing material was clay. Hence 
it was that Babylonia was the mother-land of seal-cutting; and hence 
it was also that the easiest way of signing a document was by rolling 
an` engraved cylinder over the soft clay. 

There was, then, intercourse between Babylonia and eri at the 
very dawn of history, and the inscription of Lugal-zaggi-si seems to 
leave no doubt that this intercourse was, in the first instance, carried 
on by land. When the first ships made their way along the coast of 
Arabia to the harbours of Egypt we do not know, but it too must have 
been in a far-off age. Such, at least, is the conclusion to which we 
are led by the legends of Eridu, once the seaport of prehistoric 
‘Chaldea, though its site is now far removed from the ever-retreating 
waters of the Persian Gulf. : 

The intercourse lasted into later ages. Naram-Sin, the successor 
of Sargon of Akkad, carried his arms to Magan, the name by which 
Midian and the Sinaitic peninsula were known to the Babylonians, 
and there contended with Egypt for the possession of the precious 
mines of copper and malachite. Several centuries later we find the 
Babylonian princes still keeping up their relations with the distant 
West. When a second dynasty arose at Ur (.c. 2700), whose kings 
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made themselves supreme’ throughout Babylonia, their vassal Gudea, 


- the high-priest of Lagas, imported materials for his temples and 


palaces from all parts of the known world. Hewn stones were brought- 
from “ the land of the Amorites,” as Syria and Palestine were named, 
alabaster from the Lebanon, cedar beams from the forests of ‘the 
Amanus, blocks of hard stone from Samalum, north of the Gulf of 
Antioch, gold-dust and acacia-wood from the great “ salt ” desert 


7 which lay between Egypt and Canaan, and diorite from the quarries 


of the Sinaitic peninsula. Out of this diorite Chaldean sculptors 
carved the seated figures which are now in the Louvre, and which 


. ‘remind us so forcibly of Egyptian art in the age of the Old Empire. 


5 


It was not the first time; however, that the artists of Lagas had sent 


-to Magan for the hard and intractable stone out of which they essayed. 


to carve the lineaments of the human form. Long before the age of 


, Gudea, before even: that of Sargon of Akkad, when Lagas was the 


capital of an independent principality, one of its kings, Ur-Nina by - 


‘name, had dedicated to his god two statues of stone which had been 


brought from the Sinaitic peninsula. Gudea did but carry on the 
traditions of the past. 

The library of 33,000 tablets discovered by M. de Sarzec at Telloh, 
of which I have already spoken, belongs to the age of Gudea: Like 
the 32,000 tablets and fragments carried away by the American 
Expedition from the ruins of the library of Nippur, the collection 
contains—to quote the words of Professor Hilprecht—* syllabaries, ° 


_ letters, ‘chronological lists, historical fragments, astronomical and 


religious texts, building inscriptions, ‘votive tablets, inventories, tax- 
lists, plans of estates, contracts,” &c. When to these collections we 
add the contents of other libraries of the same date, disinterred for. 
the Turkish Government, under the direction of Dr. Scheil, at Abu- 
Habba, or Sippara, at Jokha, or Isin, at Warka, or Erech, and 
elsewhere, it will be seen that the Assyriologists have plenty of work 
in store for them, and that even the historical revelations of to-day 
are likely to be surpassed in interest and importance by those of 
to-mérrow. It is true that the larger number of tablets hitherto found ` 
are contracts relating to the lease and sale of property or the trading 
transactions of’ the ancient world, but it is also true that it is just. 
these contemporaneous records of a past civilisation which throw most 
light on the social life of early Babylonia and its commercial relations 
with.the rest of the civilised Hast, while the value to the historian of 
the dates attached to them cannot be over-estimated. ` 
Thanks to the tablets already examined—a fraction though they 
be of the whole. number now in our hands—the history of Babylonia 
from the period of Gudea onwards is every day becoming clearer and 
more distinct. We already know as much about the inner life of 
the Babylonians in the age of Abraham as we do about the inner life 
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of the Greeks in the age of Themistokles, And with this increase of 
` our knowledge has come a wicening of our conceptions as to the cha- 
racter and extent of ancient Babylonian culture. It was a culture that- 
had spread throughout the whole of Western Asia, and, in the course 
of centuries, had taken deep root therein. Along with the culture 
and writing of Chaldæa had gone the language and religion of the 
_ Babylonians. The recollection of the empires of Lugal-zaggi-si and 
Sargon of Akkad never faded away; up to the era of the Highteenth 
Dynasty of Egypt, when conquest had handed over to the Pharaohs. 
the political power in Western Asia once possessed by the Babylonian. 
kings, the sovereigns of Babylonia never forgot their ancient claims 
to rule in Syria and Palestice. Whenever a dynasty arose strong 
enough to bind Babylonie intc a united monarchy, it carried its arms 
to the shores of the Mediterrarean and restored the political supremacy 
of Babylonia in the distant “land of the Amorites.” The second 
dynasty of Ur, under which Gudea lived, was followed by a third 
dynasty, and numberless contracts exist dated in the reigns of its 
kings. One of the latter, Inc-Sin by name, for two Bilccessive years 
carried on war against the Plcenician city of Simyra (the Zemar of 
Gen. x. 18), while his daaghtar received the fief of Markhasi, now 
Mer’ash, in Northern Syria. His grandson, Gimil-Sin, signalised the 
first year of his reign by overruining the land of Zabsali in the 
Lebanon. i 
The third dynasty of Ur had to make way for what the native 
chronologists called the first Cynasty of Babylon. But this dynasty 
was not of Babylonian origin. The names borne by the kings show 
that they must have come from Southern Arabia, and spoken a 
language more closely allied to Hebrew than‘ to Semitic Babylonian. 
‘They were Semites indeed ; brt the native compilers of the philological 
tablets regarded them as foreigners. Their rise was contemporaneous 
with other troubles in Eabylonia, The country fell under Elamite 
dominion, and a rival kingdom to that of Babylon was. established in 
the south, with its capital at Larsa, under an Elamite prince. But 
Canaan and Syria still obeyed the new lords of Chaldea, Eri-AKu or 
Arioch, the king of Larse, calls his father, though at home merely a 
subordinate Elamite princa, “ the father of the land of the Amorites.” 
Tt was Khammurabi or Ammi-rabi, the Amraphel of Genesis, who 
finally put an end to this period of disunion and subjection. He 
rebelled against his Elamiże suzerain and attacked his rival at Larsa. 
The history’of the war has now been cleared up for us, partly by some 
fragmentary tablets recertly liscovered by Mr. Pinches, partly by 
letters of Khammurabi himsslf, which have just been found by 
Dr. Scheil in the collections at Constantinople. Eri-Aku or Arioch 
had been supported by Kudtr-Laghghamar, the king of Elam, and 
with Elamite help had driven Sin-idinnam, the former king of Larsa, 
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out of southern Babylonia. -Sin-idinnam fled to the court of the 
` king of Babylon, and there awaited his opportunity. At last 
Khammurabi felt himself strong enough to proclaim his independénce 
‘of Elamite authority. At first, however, the tide of war turned 
‘against him.’ Kudur-Laghghamar, the Phiedowlannien of Genesis, 
‘summoned to his help the Umman Manda or nomad “nations” of 
Kurdistan, whose chief apparently was Tudghula, the Tid’al of Genesis, . 
‘and with their aid he captured Babylon and desecrated its sanctuary 
of Bel-Merodach. But the gods came to the assistance of Khammurabi, 
and in the end he was successful. The yoke of the Elamite was 
“shaken off, Larsa was restored to its former lord, and Khammurabi _ 
ruled over an independent and united Babylonia. One of his letters 
refers to the statues and other presents which he bestowed upon - 
Sin-idinnam “as a recompense for his valour on the day of Kudur- 
` Laghghamar’s defeat.” 

-But the ruler of united Babylonia was ruler also of Western’ Asia. 
Khammurabi once more assumes the title of “king of the land of the 
Amorites,” or Syria and Palestine, and his great-grandson, Ammi- 
satana, calls himself “king of Babylon, of Kis (or Mesopotamia), of 
Sumer and Akkad (or Babylonia), and of the land of the Amorites,” 
From henceforth Babylon is the acknowledged head of ‘Western Asia, 
‘and when its political power waned with the rise of that of Egypt its 
religious and literary influence still remained undiminished. It was 
not till the days of Darius and Xerxes, the Zoroastrian unbelievers, 
that the old prestige finally passed away Son the city of Bel-Merodach, 
_ and it ceased to be the sacred city of the Oriental world, the Rome of 
‘the ancient East, which alone could give a legitimate title to the 
` xeviver of the empire of Lugal-zaggi-si. 

A. H. SAY. 
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T E SOLDIER AND HIS MASTERS. 


FEW days before the end of last Session, a military member of 

the House of Commons, speaking at question time, asked for a 

fresh inquiry into the working of a certain system of sanitary control 

in military stations in India, which was suppressed by the House of 
Commons some years ago. i 

One :might be tempted to drop a sarcasm by the way on the 
amount'of inquiry this system seems to take, and on the willing- 
mess of lts supporters to subject it to such reiterated investigatiop, 
considering the shock to public feeling involved in every such inquiry. ` 
But the subject is much too serious for petty recriminations, and 
involves, far-reaching results, which it would be well that practical 
statesmen should recognise and ponder. 

With' one aspect of the question—the injury to women—I may 
‘say at once that I shall have nothing here to do. Much has been 
said upon it, and most justly said; the convinceable are convinced 
already,'and the unconvinceable have had Moses and the prophets 
and have not heard them; and it may for our present purpose be 
wholly left aside. But there is another side of the question on which 
curiously little has been said, and yet which might have been expected 
“to be the first to catch the eye of the practical administrator. I mean 
-the degradation of the soldier himself. 

It is, perhaps, as extraordinary an instance as any on record of the 
way in which practical people will: allow themselves to be immersed 
~in details, or in the mere panic of present emergencies, and never 
-stand far enough off to see the whole bearing of the very questions 
that most immediately concern them. Looked’ at from such a 
generalising point of view, the facts are these. The nation engages 
“the services of a large number of men, drawn haphazard by their 
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own inclination from the rank and file of various social classes— 
raw material of human’ nature, taken mostly at its most ductile 
stage—and trains them for work which demands the very highest 
qualities : devotion, fidelity, prompt obedience, a perfect discipline of 
mind and body, steadiness: in emergency, cheerfulness in privation, 
self-control under provocation,’ honesty, moderation and humanity 
amidst circumstances of the wildest temptation. They come to her, 
raw of the rawest, understanding just this, that orders have got to be 
obeyed, whatever they are, and that they themselves have to be 
drilled into shape whether they like it or not’; and it is for her to 
decide what the orders shall be, and by what manner of treatment. 
she will mould them for her use. > They-come, many of them, with, 
habits of licence already acquired—habits they are not much ashamed ` 
of, but around which they are at least aware that there clings a. 
certain ‘cloud or film of formal discredit—habits that may be palliated 
or even defended, but can hardly be openly vaunted except in company 
one is sure of. Now how is this new authority which they have accepted 
over them going to deal with the case? Shé is aware, and they are 
aware, that such habits are a fertile source of weediness, worthless: 
ness, and general demoralisation. Commended they cannot be; but 
she may discourage or she may indulge them. The young soldier is 
prepared for either course. Which does it stand’ to common sense- 
that she should choose? ` Which has she chosen? To which does. 
she owe repeated difficulties, repeated failures, the despairs of the- 
medical staff,‘and the gross futilities of her special laws? To which is. 
she going to owe a fresh departure in failure and humiliation, unless. 
she takes at last the attitude she should have taken from the first, 
and sets herself to dig at the roots of the evil instead of lopping off 
its tops after seeding-time ? oy i 

The truth is, that what is really wanted is not a fresh concession to 
the lower side of human nature in the shape of a re-introduction of 
the old methods, but a reinforcement of the higher by a course of 
well-directed and persistent efforts to improve the character as well as 
the physique of the men. The old methods have been inquired 
into enough, and very badly they have come ont of it, and what is. 
wanted now is an inquiry into other and more réspectable means of 
army betterment. Does it not stand to common-sense that the methods. 
of the public schools—athletics, intelligent pursuits, constant and 
arduous occupation, generous emulation, responsibility for others, and, 
above all, the point of honour—are just as applicable to the army, of 
which lads of eighteen and twenty years form so large a part ? 
What is this country thinking of, that’ when she has got these young: 
men of all classes, down to the lowest and most ill-nurtured, into her- 
own hands, under her very. discipline, malleable to every touch of her 
fingers, responsive to every idea she’ may choose to set before them, 
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she makes no attempt to seize the precious opportunity, to fill up the 
defects of their early training, and make it a gain to them and not a 
curse that they have taken her for their alma mater? What has 
stupefied her that she cannot perceive that the game is in her own 
hands jif only she chooses to play it? She sets the tune, and every 
muscle! in the soldier’s body quivers to march to it. Their ears are 
greedy: of the name of honour, and it is for her to interpret what 
honour, means, and as she interprets so they will understand. And 
what has she taught them? Has she ever plainly told them that 
these sinners of the hospital—whoever they are—are a disgrace to 
their colours and a weakness to.the service? Has she made it the 
- first anibition of every commanding officer to have a clean ‘bill of 
health for the men ‘under his command? She has at her back the 
great machinery of Sandhurst—how is she using that machinery ? 
Is it impressed on every young cadet that it will touch his honour to 
keep his men not only out, of hospital but ont of the ways that lead 
to it, and that his personal influence and example must be brought to 
bear upon this point? If not, why not? The public schools are 
` waking up to these questions; they are telling the boys that 
licentiousness is an indignity unworthy of a gentlemen. Is Sand- 
hurst to be behind them? These gentlemen are being trained in a 
public seminary for the public service ;—are their lessons in personal 
honour and discipline to fall below those of the civilian schools ? 

Is it not obvious that this is the line that ought to be taken ? And 
it is not taken; and then honourable and gallant members come 
whimpering to Parliament and say that the army is out of health, and 
that something must be done for it—and advise, of all things, the 
thing that has most recently and publicly and conspicuously failed, 
and been dismissed by its most patient exploiters as utterly and hope- 
lessly futile! Have we not had about enough of this sort of thing? 
Is it not the way to cover the army with contempt, in-its own eyes 
and those of everybody else ? ` 

And the folly of it is equalled by the selfishness. We invite our 
soldiers to deserve well of their country; but what does she deserve 
of them? She cares for their food, their health, their discipline, 
because she realises that these are of practical use to her; they are 
the adjuncts of the article she pays for; but she does not see what 
use it isito her that they should be in ‘themselves men honourable, 
chivalrous, pure; and therefore she takes no pains to make or keep 
them such. They are to serve her with all: they have, to die for’ her, 
if need be, at a moment’s notice; they are to be the agents—or, 
rather, the machinery—of her greatness; but for themselves, as men, 
she is prodigal of her contempt; they can be what they please for 
her—* food for powder, man! food for powder.” ` 

Then, ; when she sees her army riddled with disease, she is filled, 
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forsooth, with pity. Whose fault is it? Who lured them with 
promises of an immunity she could not secure? Who set an easy 
way of sin before them, and taught them to seek shameful safety for 
themselves by betraying women to a loathsome tyranny? Who, when 
she might have disciplined her sons to manly virtue, chose the lower 
way, and trained them to pampered and protected vico? It is.a story 
of a nation’s shame, The things that Parliament would fain forget 
are expunged from the journals of the House; would God the record 
of this infamy could be expunged for ever from before the eyes of 
posterity ! 

No doubt some people. will tell us, as they have told us ad nauscam, 
that our alternative is an impossible alternative, and that we are 
expecting too much of human nature. We are not expecting at all 
too much of human natiire. We are only expecting human nature to 
exert its inalienable prerogative of choice between its highest and its 
lowest possibilities. Human nature has more elements in‘ it than 
some of these gentlemen seem to realise, and the higher elements 
claim some little recognition as well as‘the lower. To treat the lower 
as paramount—-to concede to them all they can ask—is ruthlessly 
to sacrifice the higher. There is a law of demand and supply in 
character as in everything else; and the less demand you make on a 
man’s higher faculties the less there will be of them to answer to the 
demand. This is just as true. of self-control as it is of courage or 
energy or resource. -Tommy Atkins will do what he is asked to do; 
but he is not likely, I am afraid, out of his own head, to grow a 
collection of costly virtues that his employers have no use for. Once 
show him that they are valued, and that he is valued for them, and 
he will begin to make some effort to produce them. It is not human 
nature that has failed us, so far, but the belief in human nature. The 
fault is less in Tommy Atkins than in his masters. 

Does the thing really need so much arguing? . It is not a theory; 
it is common matter of history and experience. What did the great 
commanders do? They insisted on a thing and got-it. It was 
Wellington’s boast that his soldiers, flushed with victory, never 
entered a shop in Paris but they paid. for what they took; it was 
Cromwell’s that his men never ruined a girl. Nobody can say that 
the Ironsides were milksops, or that Wellington’s troops gave a poor 
account of themselves in the field. But why must we go back to 


Wellington and Cromwell? ‘There is no lack of later demonstrations 


of the responsiveness of men to a high demand. What was that 
sudden flare of energy that leaped from point to point all the way to 
Cape Coast Castle when a new finger touched the- electric button at 
the Horse Guards and each subordinate felt’ himself under an eye that 
knew what efficiency was, and meant to have it? What of the toils 
and hardships that Englishmen and Soudanese and soft Egyptians 
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have béen cheerfully sharing this last autumn in the Soudan? These 
things are the answer men give to leaders who believe in them, and 
they are not uncommon in the great emergencies of war. It seems 
a little strange that commanders who can ask and have all these 
virtues in time of war should ask and have no virtue at all in time of 
peace. | After all, the soldier is a- man under discipline; he has 
dedicated his strength to the service of his country, and it is not his 
own private affair whether he spends his time in hospital or out of it. 
He is a costly article at best, and those who pay’ for’ him have surely 
a right to expect that he shall not make himself, even in India, a 
useless ‘object of his country’s charity. 

Let it be clearly understood that there is here no disposition to 
ignore the real and inherent difficulties of the case, no want of sym- 
pathy with the soldier cast adrift from home in an Indian climate. 
But we complain that those, difficulties have been increased, not 
lessened, by the manner in which they have been met, and by the 
facilities afforded to the soldier for what he knows to be wrong, while 
little or no effort is made to diminish the stress of temptation by 
giving some chance to higher interests, and some stimulus to that 
power of sheer will to which, after all, the conquests of humanity 
over inward as well as Sutwued obstacles have been mainly due. 

Again, it is easy to mock at the slowness of these gradual and non- 
coercive moral measures. “ We have got the foul fiend at our throats,” 
they say, “and you propose to reduce his strength gradually by a 
course of low diet.” Yes, but what if there is no other way? We 
cannot expect instantaneous results. There is thirty years’ blundering 
to undo—to go no further back—before we can even begin at the 
beginnin g. But we may be very sure of this, that the longer we put 
off beginning at the beginning, the longer it will be before we reach 
the end,’ These gentlemen have been in such a hurry to get on that 
they have forgotten to notice in which direction they were going. 
They have put us back by thirty years at least. Now they want us 
to make a fresh start—astill backwards. Are we going to do it? 

The curious thing is, that this movement—this singular military 
manœuvre—is being executed not simply, as some imagine, in, the 
face of an irresponsible mob of moralists who know nothing about the ` 
army, but in face of the reiterated and decisive opinion of the Army 
Sanitary Commission, the highest official authority on this very 
subject, ‘pronouncing from year to year upon a full consideration of 
the whole evidence. 

Here are a few extracts, out of many that might be given. 

. We begin with the “Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Sanitary State of the Army in India, 1859-63,”—two heavy blue- 
books, numbering some 2000 pages. 


“ There is one means . . . . which ought to be encouraged and that is to 
| 
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improve the soldier’s condition in the way of occupation, instruction and re- 
creation—in fact, to occupy his wasted time beneficently and rationally. The 
late Gen: Jacob was fully aware of this when he stated that ‘ moral forces 
alone are of any value.” ....So far as we can deal with this question, 
occupation appears to us to afford the most reasonable hope of diminishing 
this great scourge, by leading men away from the canteens and from vice.” 
— Vol. i. p. 62. ` > 

“ India has its licensed ‘lal bazars’ and its licensed spirit-sélling. And both 
are encouraged to the utmost by leaving the men utterly without rational 
employment for their time.” .. . . Both “send men into ‘the hospital in 
abundance, while instead of confronting both evils with the strong arm, and 
providing the men with useful occupations and manly amusements, Govern- 
ment sets up compulsory hospitals under its authority.” “The authority 
of Government is avouched for both évils. So long as this is the case, they 


will extend and flourish.”—Jbid. vol. i. pp. 368-370. (Observations by . 


Miss Nightingale on Evidence in Stational Returns.”) 
` In the Report on Sanitary Measures in India, 1876—77, the Sani- 
tary Commissioner for Bombay says :— 


“ In my opinion, the real measures to adopt lie in quite another direction. 
‘I am certain that the enforced idleness of the life the British soldier leads 


in India tends very materially to the prevalerice of both drunkenness and‘ 


incontinence, and that the only, effectual remedy for diminishing the large 
annual loss of service to the State from each,-of these vices is to afford the 
men such healthy employment as will occupy their minds, and so Jessen the 
temptation to commit them.”—P. 97. 


” On this the Army Sanitary Commission remarks :— 


“This was the view of the Royal Commission, stated fifteen years ago. : 


The remedy has never been properly tried, and despite all other measures, 
drunkenness and vice are as rife as they were.”—Zbid, p. 142. i 


And again, on the general question :— 


“ Whatever police measures may be tried in attempting to diminish the 
present evil, it must not be overlooked that the evil itself is a moral one, 
and in this aspect is to be remedied only by the gradual moral elevation of 
the soldiers, and. by the growth of self-control among them, aided by more 
rational diet, abstinence from strong drink, and facilities for occupation. 


`- . .. These were substantially the remedies proposed by the Royal Com- ' 


mission on the Sanitary State of the Indian Army fifteen years ago, and the 
intervening experience has made no change in their apparent necessity.” *— 
P. 219. : : 

_ Next year the same authority repeats the same view :— 

“The idea of recurring to ‘lal bazars, which appears to have suggested 
itself as the last possible remedy for an evil which, as we bave before pointed 
out, is a moral one, is out of the question on the ground of its immorality. 
Its tendency would be to increase the mischief.”—“ Report on Sanitary 
Measures in India,” 1877-78, p. 196. 


_ Seven years later—all ‘these official recommendations having 
apparently been disregarded—things are no better. The Sanitary 
Commissioner for Madras’ says :— í 


* All the italics are ours. One or two technical expressions have been omitted or 
softened. : 
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* All our efforts to improve matters have been of no avail.’ —“ Report on 
Sanitary Measures in India, 1884-85,” p. 96. 


And the Surgeon-General, again of Madras :— 


“We are forced to admit—by a perusal of the figures—that these 
hospitals have hitherto been kept up for the propagation of disease amongst 
British soldiers, though originally established with a very different inten- 
tion.” —Jbid. p. 30. 


And the Army Sanitary Commission; speaking generally :— 


“The whole subject appears to be surrounded with insurmountable diffi- 
culties, for in every Government the disease has advanced in- the face of 
every means of prevention which has been adopted.” —Jbid. p. 153. 


At the close of the year 1893, we have another memorandum by the 
Army Sanitary Commission,* dealing with the latest facts, admitting 
the vast extent of the evil, and re-discussing the compulsory hospital 
system. . 


« When the rules were first promulgated, the Sanitary Department was 
sanguine that these diseases, which always occupied such a prominent place 
asa cause of sickness and invaliding among European soldiers in India, 
would be reduced to a mere fraction of what they had been, and even after 
years of unsuccessful result it was still hoped that with increased care and 
greater stringency the desired end might yet be attained. But there can be 
no question that the outcome was a failure, .... i ; 

“The facts, so far as we can ascertain them, lead us to the conclusion that 
a compulsory hospital system in India had proved a failure, and that its re- 
institution cannot consequently be advocated on sanitary grounds. In 
stating this conclusion we may add that we are merely repeating the opinions 
which the Army Sanitary Commission have uniformly held... . and in 
support of this statement we may refer to the Memoranda on the Indian 
Sanitary Reports which have issued from this office for many years. We 
believe that the best practicable means of diminishing the prevalence of 
these diseases is to be found in establishing a system of voluntary hospitals, ` 
and in providing the soldicr, as far as possible, with healthy occupation and 


” 


This, then, is the subject, thus closely watched and studied year by 
year, thus repeatedly reconsidered on every fresh importunity, and 
always with the same result, on which Major Rasch and his friends 
expect the Government to appoint a new Commission! We venture 
to say that a new Commission on this subject—directed to go over 

* The Commission was at that time composed of the following members :—Iieut.-Gen. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Col. H. Locock, R.E., Surg.-Gen. Sir Joseph Fayrer, Surg.-Gen.'J. M. 


Cunningham, C.S.I., M.D., Surg. Lieut.-Col. W. S. Pratt, Sir D. Galton, Surg.-Gen. 
J. A. Marston, C.B., M.D., Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D, 
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the old ground again—would be a mere waste of public time. But 
there is a point—or, rather, there are two distinct points—to which 
such an inquiry might very well be directed, and possibly with very 
useful results, l 

The first of these questions is, how far, if at all, any attempt has 
been made on the part of the authorities to carry ont those recom- 
mendations of the Army Sanitary Commission, which refer to (1) the 
removal of direct sources of temptation, such as the presence of girls 
loitering about the lines after dusk,* and (2) the occupying of thè 
soldier's time in such a’ way as to improve his tone; morally and 
physically. 

With regard to the latter of these recommendations many sugges- 
tions have been made by unofficial as well as official writers, dating 
from as far back as 1859. In the Quarterly Review for that year F 
there appeared an article—unsigned, of course, but coming, we ` 
believe, from the pen of Mr. Sidney Herbert (Lord Herbert of -Lea), 
then Secretary for War—which, after dealing with various matters 
affecting the soldier’s well-being, contains this remarkable passage :— 


` “ The best-conducted troops are the Engineers, who work at their different 
trades. The active self-reliant Englishman is notoriously the-most dependent 
soldier in Europe. He can neither cook, bake, make his clothes, nor hut 
himself, like the Frenchman, Sardinian, or even Turk. Contractors follow 
him everywhere, except into the presence of the enemy, and when he most 
needs every necessary of life, he finds himself a helpless man.” 


' So, again, in 1871, the writer of an anonymous pamphlet, called 
“A Voice from the Ranks,” f complains of the want of interest 
in a soldier's life, and the absence of opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. He urges that there should be army workshops where the men 
could practise their trades, and make their own shoes, bread, &c. 
He suggests that the officers should lecture on any military subject 
which they know thoronghly, and give the men a chance of learning, 
and adds that the men would like to know something of ambulance 
work, and how to carry the wounded, but there is no one to teach 
them. 

Suggestions like these, repeated from time to time in various forms 
by writers in the United Service Magazine and elsewhere, open up a 
wide field of inquiry. If they are practical suggestions, we should ` 
like to know how far they have eyer found their way into fact. If they 
are impracticable, we should like to know how and why. Probably 


* The objection to restrictions placed on some girls, for the purpose of compelling 
them to submit to hospital treatment, obviously does not apply to the simple exclusion , 
of allgirls after certain hours, or of all who have no legitimate business about the place, 
for the purpose of removing sources of temptation. Such a mode of protection is due 
to the soldier, and involves no tyranny over the girls, 

, t Quarterly Review, No. 105. (Jan. and April, 1859.) 

“A Voice from the Ranks.” Mitchell. 1871. 
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they only want working out into a consistent scheme, and some 
courage to carry them in the face of opposing interests. It needs, no 
doubt, ia clear and daring mind like that of Sidney Herbert himself, 
thorauchiy at home in army detail, but alive with kindliness and 
common-sense, and strong enough to penetrate the webs of prejudice 
and of! petty formalisms of all sorts. But are we going to say that 
there is no such mind to be found among those who sway the destinies 
of the! British army ? To the outsider it would seem that. such a 
scheme would have a double value from an economic point of view, 
for, while it would save the taxpayer some part, at least, of the 
burden’ of maintaining 28,000 soldiers in a state of inefficiency for 
almost ‘one month out of the twelve,* it should at the same time effect 
‘a real economy in the matter of contracts for clothing and other 
necessaries, Why should not the home army—and the India gar- 
rison, too, when not on active service—take up its own contracts, and 
the men have steady work and corresponding pay? The contractors 
would not like it, no doubt; but the contractor can be gradually 
eliminated without injustice to himself and with a too-long-delayed 
justice to the army and the nation. A more serious objection, sure to 
be raised, is that the men would not like it. Which men? The 
men who enter the army for the very purpose of loafing? Perhaps 
not. Perhaps the army would then attract better men. Some of the 
writers ‘who advocate the establishment of army workshops insist that 
they should be purely voluntary. If so, they would probably not for 
a long time be self-supporting, and would die of inanition. ‘The use 

of voluntary workshops would be not so much a means as a symptom 
` of improvement. Even in the matter of occupation we must not 
expect Tommy Atkins io begin reforming himself of his own accord. 
But to say that the soldier will not came- to like a life of busy employ- 
ment with better pay, brighter and more varied recreation, and -a 
greatly ‘increased sense of his own value and dignity, better than his 
present: life of vicious and weary idlenese is, to say the least of it, 
gratuitous. It is like saying that men will not like service in the 
Soudan. The answer is, that they do like it. The pleasure of pur- 
pose, effort, achievement, is greater than even the pleasure of having: 
all one’s time on one’s hands and nothing whatever to do with it. 

Of course, if the soldier has more work, he must also have more 
play. Out-door sports, gardens, gymnasia, reading-rooms, musical 
entertainments have all been recommended, and to these might, per- 
haps, be added the little museum where the soldier may deposit his 
natural history and other curiosities—leaving them duly ticketed for 
the benefit of those that shall come after him—and possibly get a 
lecture on them now and then from some lieutenant with similar tastes. 


* This was the official computation for the year 1892. See “ Memorandum of Army 
Sanitary Commission,’ ’ December, 1893, already referred to. 
4 
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But surely something has been done in these ways already. We want 
to know how much, and with what success, How many soldiers have 
gardens, and what do they do with them? What use do they make 
of the reading-room, and what papers do they read? Are there any 
successful soldiers’ libraries, or is it left for Mr.-Stead to plan an 
“Army Circulating Library ” for India ? These are the things we wish 
to hear about, not to be deluged with fresh evidence on the odious 
machinery and astonishing results of the compulsory hospital system. 

Another question that might repay investigation is that of rewards 

and punishments. ‘There is no reward for temperance or thrift,” 
complains a critic in the United Service Magazine.” ‘If the induce- 
ment to keep the pledge were a stripe, it would do more good than 
could be anticipated by those who do not know the private soldier.” 
‘Is it possible that the good-conduct stripe is given or withheld abso- 
lutely irrespective of a man’s habits of drunkenness or sobriety ? And 
how far do these habits affect promotion ? And again, in the awarding 
. of stripes and promotion, what account is taken of unbroken efficiency 
or of weeks of culpable absence from duty in hospital? These also 
are points on which we should be glad of information, both as to the 
present practice and as to any proposed or possible improvements.t 

The other point to which we consider that the inquiry should be 
directed is one of certainly not léss, and perhaps even greater, 
importance, since it is quite possible that it lies at the-very root of 
the matter. Little attention has hitherto been drawn to it, obvious 
as it is; but a great deal will probably have to be concentrated upon 
it, either from within or from outside the army, before that “ gradual 
moral elevation of the soldiers,” of which the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission speaks as the sole hope of reducing disease, really takes 
place. I refer to the question of personal influence. 

The difficulty of conducting an inquiry into so subtle a factor for 
good or evil is no doubt great. But there is no need to set about it 
in offensive or impracticable ways. Amongst -the very great variety 
of characters and influences that must exist in the army, there are 
probably some men, if but a few, who have all along recognised the 
immense value of personal influence, and who, by a restrained and, 


* United Service Magazine, Nov. 1892. : 

t There are two questions not often brought forward, but probably always present to 
the minds of the advocates of the compulsory hospital and “lal bazar” system. We have 
no wish tc drag these questions to the front ; but we have an’ answer for each of them. 
The first is, that it is not by encouraging normal vices that you put an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of abnormal ones, but by discouraging vice in general as un- 
soldierlyand despicable. The second is, that we are not advocating such a penalising 
of disease as would tend to make the service unpopular and keep men out of it. We 
ask for nothing so unjust as that the authorities should suddenly turn upon the men 
whose vices they ‘have pampered all along and begin to exact punishment for them. It 
is right and fair enough, from the nation’s point, of view, that incapacitation for service 
from these causes should be treated as a breach of discipline. But effectual help to do 
right must precede increased severity against wrong,—at least so far as such severity is 
positive and not merely negative, as in the loss of promotion or of good-conduct 
stripes. : 
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careful use of it, have so trained the 'sensitiveness of their men that 
the mere fear of incurring their displeasure or contempt has become a 
potent check on evil-doing. There are probably others again who, 
with an eye constantly fixed on the improvement and happiness of 
those under their command, have of their own initiative encouraged 
healthy and rational occupations and amusements, and have thus not 
only made themselves personally popular with the men, but done much 
+o clear the ranks, so far as their influence has reached, of discontent, 
idleness, and vice. And there must be many more who, upon a-word 
from the authorities, would cheerfully throw their energies into efforts 
of this kind, would make experiments and report on their success, 
and would do all in their power to make it felt that vicious habits are 
regarded with disapprobation as a dereliction of soldierly conduct and 
a curse to the army. ‘There could surely be nothing offensive in ask- 
ing for returns from commanding officers as to any efforts already 
made and their effect upon the troops, and also as to practical 
hindrances experienced in the attempt. The mere inquiry would 
draw the attention of officers to the subject, and prove that the autho- 
rities were interested in it. If necessary, some part of the questions 
and answers might be distinguished as “ private and confidential,” and 
one obvious difficulty might, perhaps, be got over by issuing the papers 
direct from the inquiring authority to officers of all grades, and having 
them returned in the sameway. The suggestions thus obtained might 
afterwards form the basis of further inquiry. 

Besides the officers, there are two other classes of men whose 
influence with the soldier is of the greatest moment. These are the 
surgeon, whose business is to combat disease; and the chaplain, 
whose business is to combat sin. We know something of the way in 
which the doctors have set: about their task; but how have the 
chaplains set about theirs? Have any organised attempts been 
made to meet the moral difficulty on its own ground, to bring 
home to the soldier his personal responsibility, to fire him with the 
idea of moral duty and put him in the way of self-respect and self- 
control? If there have been such attempts, how have they suc- 
ceeded ? Is there a difference in the tone and conduct of the men, 
recognised among themselves and perceptible to their officers and to 
all who have to deal with them? Is there a diminution of the 
numbers in hospital? Are there sny results that can be gauged 
and tested? And if so, cannot the sphere of effort be widened, the 
example followed in other localities, and a general advance be made 
that shall tell at once on the character of the army and on hospital 
statistics from one end of India to the other ? * 


* Two associations at least, working on yery different lines, have as a matter of fact 
been formed within the last few years with the object of diqiinishing vice, disease, or 
both. ‘he older of these, the Army Health Association, was founded at Meerut in 
1889 (about the time of the formal prohibition, though not the actual abandonment, of 
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Tt is very desirable that the inquiry should also bring out any 
marked: successes of this kind achieved, apart from any organisation, 
‘by the individual influence of doctors or chaplains, persistently used in 
favour of morality. There doubtless are some such, possibly many. 
The investigation would, at any rate, throw light on one question which 
has a very direct relation to the matter in hand—the question how far 
the likelihood of their exercising this kind of influence is taken into 
account when appointments are being made to these posts. It is not 
enough that the army chaplain should be a gentleman and a man of 
the world, and should get on well with the officers. He has to represent 
God among men the most liable of all to forget Him; to uphold His 
standard, not to accept that of the mess-table; and to lead the forlorn 
hope against sin in its foulest forms as a true champion and comradé- 
in-God of man against the devil. The man that is wanted for 
this is the unflinching man of God, stern of conscience and pitiful 
of heart, a perpetual witness to the lonely soldier in an alien land of 
a spiritual Presence ever in the camp and acquainted with all his ways. 
So again with the surgeon. It does not lie outside but within a 
doctor's duty to place himself on the footing of a sympathetic adviser, 
and to use not only physical but moral means in the practice of his 
beneficent calling. That it should ever have been a matter of 
„indifference to the authorities whether army surgeons exercised, or 
were capable of exercising, this kind of influence among the men, is 


the regulation system in India), and was strongly backed up by the medical and mili- 
tary staff. Its “ Handbook ” is, we believe, still widely distributed among the troops 
entering India. ‘he book is open to criticism on several grounds, both as to mannet 
and matter ; it treats health as the object, morality rather as the means, and, indeed, 
‘contains ambiguous expressions which seem -to point to some reliance being placed on: 
the “ protection” still afforded by the remains of the prohibited system. At the same 
time, it does urge upon the soldier habits of self-control and the avoidance of tempta- 
tion, appealing to his sense of duty to the army and his comrades, and the disgrace of 

` being left behind in hospital when others are called to the front, and to the anticipation 
of the home he may hereafter make for himself, and the dread of bringing misery on 
those who will then be dearest to him by his misconduct now. ‘The book wants a 
thorough overhauling, with ‘better arrangement, free excisions, and a firmer and less 
ambiguous tone throughout to make it really and permanently useful. 

The gallant little society founded at Bareilly two or three years ago by the Rev. 
R. A, Cumine, under the name of the Order of St. John, takes very much higher 
ground, and works, naturally, under greater difficulties—and, we are sorry to say, with 
far less encouragement from those in authority. It is a sort of guild, with banners, 
knights, and an elaborate organisation, somewhat resembling that of the Good Tem- 
plars. Its merits lie in its high religious tone, its unmistakable aim at morality for its 
own sake, and in'the fact that it appears to be worked by the men, and not simply for 
them. The fact of its exacting a pledge and publicity of membership, which the 
other Association does not, together with its higher aim, is quite: enough to account 
for the smallness of its numbers ; but it has spread to eight or ten stations, and has, 
we hope, a great career before it. Strange to say, it appears, so far, to have had but , 
one single friend in any high position—the Bishop of Lucknow. . 

Possibly what is really most wanted at the present moment is not so much the spread 
of one particular organisation or another, as a number of simultaneous experiments on 
different lines, worked out with a minute and patient attention to results and adapta- 
tion to circumstances. But here, again, everything depends upon personal influence. 
Personal influence is the very life of an association such as these; the association itself 
is but its embodiment and machinery; and it should be the first aim of the authorities 
to see that the personal influences brought to bear upon the soldier shall be of an 
elevating and not a degrading character. 
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another of those amazing lapses of common-sense which sometimes 
. make one wonder if men in authority have “ eaten of the insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner.” Here again a new departure is needed, 
and one that shall take its rise not only in the army, but in the Medical 
School. ` i 

Indeed, there is no one of these suggestions with regard to personal 
ascendancy that does not take us back from the influences required of 
men to the schools where men are made. In Rudyard Kipling’s 
“« Brushwood Boy,” the master drops a hint to the sixth-form boy. 
« When you have learnt how to handle boys, you will know how to 
handle men.” The Brushwood Boy apparently thinks no more about 
it; but when he does have men to, handle he handles them pretty 
much as if they and he wers schoolboys still, and finds the methods of 
the Sixth—its rough-and-readiness, its personal considerateness and 
tact—work just as well on the weedy squad of loafers under an, Indian 
sun as on the healthy young rowdies of the playground. It is surely 
not too'much to hope that there are real Brushwood Boys in the army 
of India to-day, as manly, simple-minded, and successful as Rudyard 
Kipling’s hero. Certainly this fitness for the command of men—a 
fitness which demands, and is based on, personal character—is one of 
the first desiderata in an officer, and the recognition of this fact by 
the authorities will naturally react on the schools that train for the 
army, and help to raise their standard to meet the demand. 

Such an inquiry as this, with a clean aim at these two points, 
which affect the entire interests of the soldier as a rational being, and 
not simiply his immediate efficiency for service, would be, we are con- 
vinced, of infinitely more value, even for the latter purpose, than 
another futile discussion of a system which has passed away amidst 
the disgust of the nation. Indeed, it is not impossible that the ques- 
tion of personal influences may prove to be that missing factor in the 
problem for which the sanitary and military authorities have so long 
been groping in vain. In the last considerable discussion on the 
subject in Parliament—a discussion raised on the Army Estimates in 
June 1894—Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, then at the War Office, 
after acquiescing in the general conclusion that the Acts “had been 

`of no practical effect whatever,” and that it was. “ idle to talk of re- 
imposing the system,” observed that “the figures’ fluctuated in the 
most unaccountable way, and there were the most extraordinary 
changes, especially in foreign stations.” ‘To people who are not army 
experts, but mere observers of human nature, the-idea , naturally 
suggests itself that as personal influences must have some action, 
whether for good or evil, and as the “figures” take no account of such 
influences, the cause of the “unaccountable ” fluctuation may possibly 
lie in this direction. Between the fixed stations. in India, changing 
regiments come and go; officers leave on furlough, or promotion 
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places them'out of reach of the men they have directly influenced ; 
and the temper and morals of the men fluctuate with the presence or 
absence of the Brushwood Boy. But whether this be actually the 
missing factor or not, it is hardly possible to over-estimate its import-, 
ance. Men are largely led by affection and imagination, and it is 
wanton stupidity to leave these priceless qualities rotting in the mire 
for want of objects worthy. of them and leaders eapatle of attracting 
and utilising them. 

Instead, then, of Major Rasch’s proposed i inquiry 'into the working 
of the discarded system, we ask for an inquiry into the means of army 
betterment generally, with a special view to.the improvement of the 
soldier's surroundings in time of peace, and to his moral elevation ; and 


' . we believe that the report of such a Commission might become a true 


Soldier’s Charter—a proof to the soldier that his masters have at last 
recognised in him the claims and needs of a rational human being. 
\ 

So much for the purely military aspect of the question. But the 
military aspect of the question is by no means all. The legislator has 
to think of other interests besides those of the army, and there are 
problems of civil as well as military life that press heavily upon him: 
A corrupt soldiery means a corrupt people, and the evils with which 
the old regulation system professed to deal are not the only penalties 
of a vicious life. Police magistrates, Poor-law guardians, masters and 
matrons of workhouses, educational authorities, and all the philan- 
thropies are confronted by a problem of imbecility which is just as 
surely due to vice.in the sufferer or his parents. The soldier, when 
his years of service are over, passes back into civil life, bringing with 
him, for good or evil, the habits and ideas he has learnt in' the army. 
We may go so far as to say that our army system will not have 
reached its perfection till this “return of the native ” can be reckoned 
a positive gain to the morality of civil life. At present it is all the 
other way. Women of the lower classes wind up their bitter com- 
plaint with, ‘‘ What can you expect? He has been in India.” Yet, 
if statesmen and army administrators would only open their eyes and 
see things as they are, they would ‘see before them an opportunity of 
‘service to their country greater than any ever rendered in the field, 
The discipline and tone of the army might be made, and ought to be 
made, a means of perpetually replenishing all ranks of society with men 
‘inured to self-conquest and pledged to personal honour in every rela- 
tion of life, and gentlemen in whose lives and on whose lips “ eonduct 
worthy of an officer and a gentleman ” should come to have a meaning 
very much less cheap than it has to-day. Is it too much to ask of 
‘modern statesmanship that it should show some heed for thé future 
of the race as well as the army, and should have strength enough to. 
resist the panic of the doctors and lay with sober care the foundations 
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of a system of army management worthy of Englishmen and of 
Christians ? l 

Of course, there are some people who do not prefer high ways to 
low ones, or clean ways to foul. These people are in-a great hurry to 
have the foul ways reopened. “The state of things is too bad,” they 
say; “it demands an instant remedy. We cannot wait for Sand- 
hurst to turn out a bach of Brushwood Boys, or ‘for a miraculous 
conversion of the army.” 

Legislate in a panic, then, gentlemen, if you must, and see what it 
comes to when you have time to reflect. Enact your remedy which. 
is no remedy—which not the most police-ridden Government in 
Europe has ever made drastic enough for its adherents to cease 
faming ‘over its inefficacy. You will never see it efficacious here. 
You legislated in a panic thirty years ago, and you got a twenty-five: 
years’ agitation and a humiliating defeat at the end of it, but you 
never got efficiency. You may legislate again next spring, and there 
will be another twenty-five years’ agitation ready for you, if you can 
hold out so long as to make it necessary. The forces which oppose 
such a system as yours are quite as persistent as the forces that 
demand it, and in the face of their opposition you will never perfect 
your machinery. You will only succeed in postponing the application 
of remedies which go to the root of the matter; and for every year 
that you postpone them they will become more difficult of application, l 
more slow of operation, and the curse will be sinking deeper into. 
the vitals of the race. The Acts are dead; but the evil they 
have done lives after them, and will for many a long year, in the- 
lives they have defiled, the sensibilities they have tarnished, and in 
the cowardly desire to regain for vicious practices the shelter of 
selfish and disgraceful laws. But they are dead, and the statesman,. 
be he who he may, who shall attempt, by-however large a majority, 
to rebind that yoke of corruption upon British shoulders, will go down 
’ to posterity as one to whom was offered the alternative of raising or. 
lowering the moral level of the English race, and who chose to. 
lower it. 
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A REPLY. 


M* HOBSON’S exposition of what he calls the social philosophy 

of charity organisation is so obviously that of the unsym- 
pathetic outsider that it seems desirable to supplement it from another 
point of view. His attack is really twofold, on the one hand against 
a particular book with which he does not agree, on the other against 
a society which he does not like—for, though he begins with a corn- 
pliment to. Charity Organisation Society work, he ends with a sneer 
at it, It is true that he affects to combine the two by saying that 
the book is an “ authoritative revelation” of charity organisation 
philosophy ; but for this statement he has no justification, and it is 
only fair to the many members of the Charity Organisation Society 
who would reject the book as a revelation of their philosophy, to state 
clearly that “ Aspects of the Social Problem” is an authoritative 
revelation of the views of the authors alone. ` Nor, indeed, is the 
material of the book derived exclusively from one source ; the expe- 
rience relied upon was that of Poor Law guardian and school manager - 
as well as of Charity Organisation Society workers, while the ideas 
are to a large extent an attempt to apply the philosophy of T. H. Green 
to current problems. 

The essay on private property, bears the brunt of the first part of 
the attack. Its title seems to have suggested the idea that the Charity 
Organisation Society consists entirely of the “ propertied classes,” and 
that, therefore, it opposition to anything may be usefully described as’ 
_ “the opposition of the propertied classes.” The inaptness of the 
description will be apparent. to every one familiar with the society ; 
but what does Mr. Hobson mean when he talks of the “opposition of 
the propertied classes” to schemes of old age ponn, feeding of 
school children, public provision of work, &c.? Which of these 
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schemes has not emanated from the “propertied classes,” and does 
not receive its main support from them? ‘Indeed, the chief objections 
to each of them are urged on the ground that they are ill-adapted to 
meet needs of which their promoters have inadequate experience. 

To those who have not read the essay in question we may explain that 
it is not what Mr. Hobson has mistaken it for—an “ essay defending 
the institution of private property.” It is a study of the principles of 
the institution of private property (taken up from T. H. Green *), 
examining it as it exists in our present system, and as it might exist 
in other possible systems—e.g., a system of universal salaries—with the 
object of ascertaining how much is necessarily involved in it. The 
writer is not defending either vested interests or ground rents, and 
the only obstacle he would place in the way of would-be “ practical 
reformers” is the question how far the remedies they advocate would 
initiate worse evils than those which already exist.j An annoying 
question, no doubt, but we have'to remember that, among the many 
who would like to be reformers, but few succeed, and that hostility to 
ill-conceived measures is in no sense hostility to economic reform. 

Briefly stated, the criticism of the essay takes the form of the 
challenge, “If private property, why not doles and out-relief 2” and 
the critic attempts, with some ingenuity, to prove that on our own 
showing they must stand or fall together. To do this has involved 
misrepresentation. On p. 718 he says, “Mr. Bosanquet, in his 
theory of private property, has chosen to take his stand by ‘ origin’ ; 
his test of valid property is the way it comes into. the possession of 
its holder.” But, on p. 715, he says, “ Private property he justifies 
solely by the use to which it is put.” Clearly these cannot both be 
correct representations of our view. As far as it can be stated ina 
few words, that view is as follows: Private property, in its idea, is 
(to use Green’s expression) “ realised will ”; it is true that (as the 
essay points ont) it does not in all its actual forms fulfil this idea, but 
all of them show some trace of it, in so far as the owner is enabled to 
determine and organise his future life. And here we may point out 
that the obvious meaning of calling “‘ out-relief” payment for idleness 
is the simple fact that, as the law stands, out-relief must be withdrawn 
in proportion as the recipient earns, and can therefore never afford a 
satisfactory basis upon which to organise his life. 

Again, on p. 714, Mr. Hobson has woven a tangle round the ques- 
tion which it is difficult to unravel neatly. He professes to quote ` 
our answer in a passage taken from “ The Civilisation of Christendom” 
(the reference is given wrongly, and a sentence is omitted in the 
passage quoted, but these are minor errors). What he really quotes 
—who will enlighten us on the ethics of quotation !—is a preliminary 


* «Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation,” p. 211. 
+ Vide Green, l.c. sect, 232. 
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distinction, and the real answer, for which he need have read only ten - 

lines further, is left out altogether. As he has overlooked it, we 
may be excused for quoting it here. “The answer is simply this: 
that two blacks do not make a white, and that the identity’ of. 
property with out-relief, if established, might be a good argument for 
abolishing property, but could not possibly be a plea in favour of 
out-relief.” 

But of course we do not admit the identity, although it is open to 
argument whether any particular form of property, by failing to pro- - 
mote responsible life, ought nöt to be classed with doles and out-relief. 
To say that our hostility to the latter is hostility to the “ economic 
support ” of the poor, is begging the question. It is because they 
do not support, but drag down, that we object to them, and we gather 
that Mr. Hobson concurs in this view as to their effect (see p. 718, 
tine 10 from top). He also insists that -the superiority of the pro- 
“pertied classes is*due solely to their “economic support”.(p. 726) ; 

„and this difference of result is practically enough to differentiate 
- property from doles and out-relief. - Perhaps the plain man will think 
even this superfluous. 

But it is not superfluous to protest here Taa two failures in 
economic reasoning. The first must surely bə a concession to 
the exigences of rhetoric, for no kind of economist could seriously 
-attribute the poverty of the seamstress to the. ground landlord, qud 
-landlord. The second is the shallow cry that diminution of pauperism 
is no proof of diminution of poverty (p. 718). Of course it is no 
proof to those who have not carefully investigated districts where 
pauperism has diminished, and made themselves acquainted with the- 
nature of the connection between the two; but-in just the same way 
a demonstration in chemistry is “ no proof ” of anything to a looker- 
on who has not made his preliminary studies. 

Why the suggestion that private property should be regarded as a 
trust ‘should irritate Mr. Hobson so much we fail to see. It would | 
almost seem as if he regarded it as the outcome of some irresistible 
economic law (p. 716) (such as the law of diminishing returns), and 
therefore as involving none of the responsibility which attaches to 
social institutions for the common good. The conditions of the trust 
cannot be enforced, he cries; but is there any conceivable society in 
which all failure of duty in a public trust—eg., the failure of a 

“writer in accuracy and candour—could be made remediable at law ? 

The essay on the industrial residuum is handled in the same way. 
The author is accused of ignoring the “ larger truth that the low skill, 
irregularity and inability to undertake hard, solid and effective work 
is a direct consequence of the education of environment.” But in 
this, as well as in other essays, it is pointed out, both that members 
of the residuum are not confined to the poorer classes and—what must: 
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be well known to all Londoners—that for the most part they live in 
exactly the same environment as those who do “hard, solid and. 
effective work.” The so-called truth, therefore, was not ignored, but 
explicitly denied with regard to this particular class. 

When we come to the attack upon the society the issue becomes 
clearer. Mr. Hobson dislikes our methods, rejects our facts, and . 
denies our achievement of anything at all.. He does not even like our 
voices!. With regard to our personal defects we must submit, and 
console each other with the reflection that“ perhaps it is not all 
quite true,” but we hope that if we defend our society it may. bê 
accounted to us, not for vanity, but for loyalty. 

In the first place the society is accused of neglecting economic 
forces. We assert (according to Mr. Hobson) that poor families are 
“ able, each and all, to gain for themselves, by the exertion of such 
powers as they actually possess, a condition of material comfort and 
moral decency ” (p. 718): Of course we never really said anything 
like this; what we do say is that though at any moment misfortune 
may make circumstances seem insuperable, yet, given time, character-— 
if not thwarted—will re-assert itself, and mould circumstances to its 
own support. And what we do is to endeavour by every means 
available to help the sufferers (from economic as from other causes) to 
tide over the difficult time, and if necessary to increase “‘the powers 
they actually possess,” both by influence for good, and more often by 
- ordinary methods of medical treatment, convalescent homes, industrial 
training, and so on. 

After all, the real difficulty between us is, that Mr. Hobson will 
recognise only one kind of economic failure, 1.2, the occasional dis- 
organisation of industry, and would like to derive all poverty from 
this. We, on the other hand, maintain that many kinds of economic 
forces have to be taken into account, some of which are not periodical 
and abnormal, but persistent and normal; and we further maintain 
that our normal and regular work must have regard to the persistent 
causes, and that any remedy for the periodical disorganisation which 
disregards these is unwise. 

Is the sneer about “superior persons” worth answering ? Surely 
this kind of personal depreciation is very much beside the mark. Any 
one who has known what it is to stand face to face with the realities 
of poverty and distress, and to strain every faculty in the attempt to 
alleviate them, knows well enough thai there is no room for any per- 
sonal feelings of superiority or inferiority on one side or the other. 
And he knows also that to say there can be no true sympathy between 
members of different classes is to sin against human nature. The 
distinctions which seem so marked and so insuperable to the critical 
outsider vanish like a dream before the “touch of nature” which 
awakens sympathy; and no conventional barrier can stand for a 
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moment in the presence of sorrow, suffering and death. Perhaps no 
one really doubts this who can get at his own heart beneath the crust 
of cynical suspicion, but as there are many who share Mr. Hobson’s 
“distrust of our work, we will try a very brief statement of it from an’ 
advocate’s point of view. 
1..We believe that the experience of generations goes to show that 
alms, when given indiscriminately and unwisely, tend to make people ` 
poorer and more dependent; and that when so given on a large scale 
they even lower the wages and the standard of life of the recipient . 
‘class.* On the other hand, we believe that when conscientiously used’ 
.—4.e., when applied at the right time and in the right way—they 
may be the means both of preserving the independence of the worker, 
and of bringing help and comfort to many who are in trouble. 

2. We know that sympathy is not necessarily silly, and that it is 
not ‘diminished but deepened by clear sight and self-control. It is 
these qualities which we aim at developing in charitable workers, and 
the “superiority ” which consists in possession of them no more dis- 
qualifies for charitable work than a steady hand and scientific training, 
disqualify a doctor for his work. ` 

- 8. Our most useful working rule is, “ Understand your case, and 
help it adequately”; but Mr, Hobson asserts that we do not under- 

` stand our cases, and that our work is sterile. Our reply is not to 
him, but to his readers. Don’t take it upon Mr. Hobson’s ipse dixit y 
to judge from internal evidence he is quite unfamiliar with the work 
„he condemns (what, e.g., can he mean by saying that we “ classify a. 
_ case, marking it out by.a number of black dots” ?). Come and see 
for yourselves. Come and see this poor widow who is dying of 
cancer, and whom we have kept for months until we could get her 
into a home for the dying; pay your tribute to her heroism, and ask 
her, if you will, whether the sympathy she received was chilled by a 
sense of “ superiority.” Come and visit the families which are being. 
kept while the bread-winner is disabled, the men and women whose 
health has been restored to them, the widows and cripples who have 
been raised from the ranks of unskilled workers, the old people who 
have found help and comfort in their last days. Hear what they 
have to say before you believe that they have not been understood, 
and that our work is sterile. And then, if you like, ask us about our 
failurés, and we will make a full confession of many shortcomings, it in 
the conviction that, nevertheless, you will be on our side. 


P i H. anp-B. BOSANQUET, ` 


* For confirmation of this belief see the history of the Poor Law. 7 
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J“ the latter part of the year 1869 Signor Raffaele Rubattino, the 
chief owner of the Rubattino Steamship Company of Genoa, bought 
from the Sultans Tbrahim-ben- Ahmed and Hassan-ben-Abhmad, for 
the sum of $6000, a small tract of land on the bay of Assab, near the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Rubattino was about to establish a line of 
_ steamers from Genoa to Bombay, and he wished to form a coaling 
station at Assab. In March 1870 he added by purchase to his Assab 
territory an additional tract, bought from the Sultan Abdaallah-ben- 
Sciahim for $8100. By the terms of these purchases, Rubattino , 
became the sole possessor and sovereign of what was afterwards called 
the colony of Assab. He at once hoisted the Italian flag over his 
new possessions, and in March 1882 formally transferred them to the 
{talian Government. 

This was the beginning of the Italian attempt to found a colony in 
Africa, and, as has been said, it was originally a purely private enter- 
prise, with which the Italian Government had no connection. In 
1884 the Government, with the view of facilitating the defence of 
Assab, took possession of Beilul, a small town adjoining Assab on the 
north, and from which the Egyptian garrison was about to be with- 
drawn. Beilul was occupied by a single company of Italian 
- infantry, and a small fort was built to. secure its possession. This 
increase of territory was, however, insignificant, and attracted hardly 
any attention. 

In the beginning of 1885 the Khedive informed the Porte that he 
felt compelled to abandon Massowah, which, after Suez, was the principal 
port onthe Red Sea. Ofcourse, the withdrawal of the Egyptians from 
Massowah meant its occupation, either by the Abyssinians, the Der- 
qishes, or some one of the European Powers, The Italians did not 
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wish a French or a Russian colony to be established at the doors of 
Assab, and they therefore resolved to occupy Massowah at once. 
Without doubt, there was some agreement between the English and 
the Italian Governments in regard to Massowah, though its precise 
nature is not known, and its importance has probably been exagge- 
rated. However this may be, the Italians entered Massowah on 
February 5, 1885, and for the ensuing ten months occupied it con- 
jointly with the Egyptians. At the end of that time the Egyptian 
troops were withdrawn, and Massowah became an Italian colony. 

Italy had thus drifted into the whirlpool of African colonisation.. 
. At that moment England, Germany, France, and Belgium were ` 
engaged in dividing the greater part of the African continent’ between 
themselves. Germany and France, in particular, were feverishly 
anxious to annex African territory, and to enlarge their “ spheres of . 
influence” in Africa. It was not strange that the Italians sharéd, to 
some extent, this mania for colonisation. Italy was confessedly one 
of the six Great Powers, and it was thought to be due to her rank 
that she should have her share in the. division of Africa, There were- 
not wanting Italian statesmen who were averse to African colonisation. 
Signor Crispi was avowedly hostile to the occupation of Massowah,. 
because he foresaw that Italy would be drawn further and further on 
the path of purchase or conquest, and that she had neither the mem ` 
nor the money to spare for a scheme which, even if it were successful 


- _ in Africa, would still lessen her powers for offence and defence in 


Europe. But popular sentiment was overwhelming in favour of the 
occupation of Massowah, and when the policy of African colonisation - 
had once been definitely adopted, Crispi, Di Rudini, and others of its 
original opponents accepted the situation, and held that where the flag 
had once been planted, there it must remain. 

As had been foreseen, the possession of Massowah led inevitably to 
a policy of expansion. The Italian Government, alarmed at the con- 
stant increase of emigration to North and South America, hoped to 
turn this tide of emigration towards Africa, where the emigrants 
would not be lost to Italy, as are most of the Italians who cross the 
Atlantic. 

But a colony requires arable land and an endurable climate. 
Neither of these conditions existed in Massowah, and it was therefore 
deemed necessary to occupy the hinterland, where the soil was believed 
- to be fertile, and the climate was said to be comparatively cool. 
This involved the construction of roads and the building of forts—~ 
works which were, of course, paid for out of the scanty funds in the 
Italian treasury. As was inevitable, the Abyssinians took alarm at. 
the growth of the Massowah colony, and in a short time Italy found 
herself at war with one or another of the Abyssinian chiefs. After a 
series of costly campaigns, the treaty with Menelik, who claimed, and 
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afterwards made good the claim, to be Negus of Abyssinia, gave Italy 
a virtual protectorate over Abyssinia, and for the moment seemed, in 
the eyes of most Italiens, completely to justify the policy of African 
colonisation, Erythrea, as the Italian possessions in Africa were now 
poetically christened, made a fair show on the map, and the “sphere 
of Italian influence,” comprising, as it did, not only the whole of 
Abyssinia, but a wide stretch of territory south of that Empire, was- 
almost as large as, and much brighter in colour than, the German 
“sphere” in Hast Africa, as bounded and coloured by the map- 
makers. , 

From the very first, Erythrea was a total failure as a colony. The 
Italians steadily refused to emigrate to Africa, In either of the 
Americas work was abundant and wages wore large. In Africa the 
utmost a colonist could hope to achieve was a bare living, gained by 
digging and planting in a climate where the heat was intolerable 
by day and the cold was nearly as intolerable at night. . It had been 
reiterated by the advocates of colonisation that Massowah was the 
natural outlet of the trade of Abyssinia, and that this trade must, at 
an early day, assume grand proportions. But Abyssinia prefers 
fighting to trade, and the caravans that were to pour into Massowah, 
and to enrich Italy with the wealth of the Queen of Sheba, never 
made their appearance. ‘The expenses of maintaining possession of 
Erythrea steadily increased, but the prospect that it would ever return 
a penny in the pound became every day more remote. 

Meanwhile Italy was struggling with impending bankruptcy at 
home. The revenue of the kingdom barely sufficed to defray its ordi- 
nary expenses, and the drain made on it by the African colony caused 
an annual deficit. Ministry after Ministry tried to better the situation 
by the two methods of reducing expenses in Italy and by increasing 
taxation. Neither of these methods was successful. The deficit 
could not be conjured away. In the fiscal year 1894—95, nearly 
14,000,000 francs were poured into the African sands, where money 
seemed to vanish lika water. During the next year the expenses of 
the colony jumped up to nearly 84,000,000 francs, a sum which would 
not, perhaps, appear formidable to a French statesman, but which, 
in view of the narrow resources of Italy, was nothing less thar 
appalling. 

The battle of Adowa brought about a sudden change in Italiar 
public opinion in regard to Erythrea. That terrible defeat was no: 
the fault of either the Italian soldiers or of their native allies, for tho 
bravery of both was incontestable, end their discipline showed the 
excellence of the training which they had received from the Italian 
officers. General Baratieri seems to have emulated the tactics o 
General Boum, in the “ Grande Duchesse.” In one of the scenes ct 
that once popular but now forgotten opera boufe, General Boum informed 
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his Sovereign that he was ‘about to march on the enemy; that he 
should divide his forces into three columns, each marching by a 
parallel road, and that he should meet and beat the enemy, “je ne . 
sais comment, mais je batirai Vennemi.” Poor Baratieri, who was 
physically unfit for the command, divided his men into three columns, 
and sent them marching -up three parallel ravines to independent ` 
slaughter. Of course, they were attacked and defeated in detail by 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy, and the Crispi Ministry, which 
was naturally held responsible for the conduct of affairs in Erythrea, 
bowed to the storm and resigned. In point of fact, Signor Crispi was 
in no possible way responsible for Adowa. The battle was fought by 
_Baratieri, with the expectation that a brilliant victory might save him 
from removal, for he knew, what the public did not know, that Crispi 
had for some time made every effort to have him removed from the 
command, _ Had Crispi not been thwarted in this, the battle of Adowa 
would never have been fought. But although he insisted that Bara- - 
tieri, who at one time was a thoroughly good ‘officer, had become 
unfit to be trusted with the lives of Italian soldiers, his demand for 
Baratieri’s removal was overruled, and the catastrophe of Adowa 
followed. Crispi preferred to resign and to bear the responsibility in 
the eyes of the public for the defeat in Africa, rather than defend - 
‘himself by telling the truth. It was one of the many magnanimous 
. acts which have characterised the career of this great statesman. . 
Crispi’s successor, the Marchese Di Rudini, took the helm at a 
moment when everything was in confusion. On the one hand, men 
were clamouring for immediate vengeance for Adowa, and on the 
other, mobs were trying to prevent by force ‘the dispatch of more 
troops to Africa. His first and ‘obvious duty was the rescue of the 
prisoners who had fallen into the hands of the barbarians. The 
negotiations were long and difficult, but in the end the prisoners were 
surrendered on payment of what was styled an indemnity, though it 
was in reality a ransom ; and peace was made by the surrender of 
territory that had been taken from the Abyssinians, and by the 
formal abandonment of all claim on the part of Italy to a protectorate 
over Abyssinia. It is easy to style this a humiliating treaty, for it 
was a confession of complete failure on the part of the Italians ; but 
Di-Radini deserves great credit for the boldness with which he took 
the only course that statesmanship and common-sense dictated. 
Looked at fairly the treaty ought not to have humiliated Italy. The 
Italians sacrificed a protectorate that existed only on paper, and sur- _ 
‘rendered territory which was only a burden to them, in order to save: 
the lives of the brave men who were in captivity. If England, after 
having been defeated: in the- field, could ‘surrender the Transvaal 
‘> without disgrace, surely no disgrace should attach to the wise and 
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merciful surrender which Di Rudini ‘made for the sake of the 
` prisoners. 

What will be the next step of the Italian Government in regard to- 
Hrythrea ? It is believed by many who profess to interpret the 
recent speeches of the Marchese Di Rudini and certain of his col- 
leagues, that the Ministry wishes to withdraw every Italian soldier 
from Africa, and to abandon Erythrea completely and for ever. This 
belief is, moreover, supported by the fact that Di Rudini was always 
an opponent of the occupation of Massowah, and that, having already 
abandoned part of Erythrea to the Abyssinians, he need not feel 
ashamed to abandon what is left of the colony. Di Rudini, like every 
other Italian who puts the welfare of the country above partisan 
advantage or misplaced patriotic pride, must see that there is not a 
single argument in favour of the retention of Erythrea. To retain it 
is to waste money for no conceivable object except to display the 
Italian flag to heedless savages. The utter worthlessness of the 
colony has been conclusively demonstrated. It is without colonists, 
and without a revenue, anc there is not the slightest probability that 
it will ever have one or the other. Furthermore, the probability 
that its retention will at no distant day involve the Italians in a fresh 

- war with their fierce neighbours, is very great. Why, then, continue 
to spend money for no-purpose, and to invite dangers that could so 
easily be avoided? If Italy were saved the annual cost of Erythrea, 
she would have an annual balance in .the treasury. More than this, 
she could lighten the burden of taxation, which drives her sons to 
emigrate, and she could keep her fleet in the state of efficiency -which 
must be maintained if her vast coast line is to be secured against attack, 
That Italy in her present financial condition, and with all the facts of 
the case open to view, should continue to occupy Erythrea, and play 
out to the end the wretched farce of African colonisation, merely in 
order to satisfy the Jingoism which insists that to haul down the 
Italian flag at Massowah is to disgrace the nation, seems incredible. 
It is quite possible that were the Ministry to propose the evacuation 
of Erythrea it would be defeated in the Chamber; but an appeal to 
the people would be answered by a majority in favour of evacuation 
that would make Di Rudini vastly stronger than he will ever be in the 
present Chamber. i 

The abandonment of Erythrea concerns England as well as Italy. 
In our state of “splendid isolation” Italy is the only real friend 
that we have in Europe, and ‘her friendship is of very great value to 
us. Should we become involved in a naval war in the Mediterranean, 
the assistance of the Itelian fleet would be invaluable. The Italian 
ships are numerous and formidable ; the Italian officers are admirably 
educated, and the Italian sailors are, in. the opinion of competent 
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English judges, -the. best in the Mediterranean. The, combined 
` English and Italian fleet could shut up the French in Toulon and the ` 
Russians in the Black Sea, and still have vessels enough to spare for 

closing the Straits of Gibraltar.to any naval reinforcements that the 

enemy might attempt to send into the Mediterranean. But to main- 

tain the Italian fleet in a state of efficiency costs more money than 

. the Italian Government has latterly had at its command, and to build 

new ships in sufficient numbers to keep pace with the increased 

growth of other navies is for Italy an impossibility, so long as she is 

burdened with Erythrea. Italy. must lose her present rank as a naval 

Power if she continues to spend money in Africa instead of spending 

in her shipyards and arsenals the sums that are absolutely necessary 

to maintain an efficient navy. It is, then, greatly to England’s 

interest that Italy should abandon Erythrea. ` Of course, it is under- , 
stood that in case of abandonment, Massowah and Kassala will be 

reoccupied by Egyptian troops, a result that England would certainly 

have no reason to view with disapprobation; but even if it were a 
burden rather than a gain to Egypt to resume possession of her ° 
former territory, the evacuation of Erythrea by the Italians would 
still be a gain to England, for it would enable her one European 
friend to make ready.to meet any European contingency that might 
arise. 


W. L. ALDEN. 


BACTERIA AND BUTTER. 


OR some time past the bacteria have been, in the popular mind, 
a by-word for producing all the diseases that flesh is heir to, 
and for promoting to a very large extent that decay which seems 
inseparable from a living’ world, Day by day this impression of the 
general evilness of their work receives new proofs of confirmation ;. 
the discovery of the subercle-bacillus in consumptives, of the bacillus 
inducing cholera, of the organisms present in diphtheria and splenic: 
fever, and of many other disease germs, all tend to deepen the wide- 
felt distrust of the whole genus. It is true that our knowledge 
relating to them is vary new—indeed, it is well within the last twenty 
years that bacteriology has become a settled and organised branch of 
the greater study of the whole plant kingdom—but during that time 
little good has been placed to their account. And, looking at them 
in the light of plant physiology, it becomes easy to understand their 
connection with putrefaction and decay; in each of these processes 
there is a breaking down of complex organic substances, together with 
a loss of potential energy. Now, the bacteria being plants with a 
total absence of all green colouring-matter—chlorophyll—are unable, 
in common with all colourless plants, to obtain their food and energy 
direct from the air, sunlight, and simple salts in the soil; they must. 
look for both in substances which have been already built up by other 
organisms directly or indirectly dependent on green plants, for it is 
through the agency of green plants alone that inorganic matter can 
be brought into the sphere of life and the energy of sunlight become 
the energy of life. Hence the avidity with which the bacteria prey 
upon organic matter, for in its decomposition lies for them food and 
power of living. f 
But, though the magnitude of the work that the bacteria perform 
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ün producing and promoting disease is stupendous, yet there is another 


and better side to their labours, though perhaps small in comparison. 
Instances of this are daily being brought into evidence, though, as 
they lack the sensational element inseparable from a connection with 
disease and death, they are not so much commented on, nor of so 
popular an interest. They may, however, prove to play a very 
important part in the world’s economy, and the relation of bacteria to 
dutter-making is a case in point. 

The recognition of the services that the bacteria may render to the 
department of dairy-farming is quite a new development, and the 
news that bacteria have actually been cultivated for use in butter- 


, making, and that the cultures may be bought—in fact, that a definite 


trade has been organised—is at first sight somewhat startling. Now 
butter may be made either daily from fresh sweet cream, or, as is 
more usual, from cream which has been collected from each day’s milk, 
and kept, perhaps a week before the churning, by which time it has | 
turned distinctly sour. Butter made from “the fresh cream has a 
delicious delicate aroma, though the delicacy of the taste leaves it 
open at times to the charge of insipidity ; but it has one serious defect; 


‘it is not nearly so valuable a commercial product as butter made fom 


` the soured cream, since it is defective in “ keeping ” quality. Butter 


‘ 


-from sour cream has a more pronounced flavour, and is not quite so 


aweet, but repeated experiments haye shown that when butter is to 
be kept for any length of time, or used for exportation or trade of any 
kind, then it is best made from the sour or “ripe” cream, of a right 
degree of ripeness. At the Central Experimental Farm Dairy, sup- 
ported by the Canadian Government for the benefit of that colony, the 
matter has been well threshed out in the. interests of the exporters, 
with the result that butter from sweet cream was found to be invariably. 
rated in all examinations from two to three points lower as a valuable 
commercial product than butter from a portion of the same cream 
which had been suitably “ soured” or “ripened” before churning. 
In France and Germany nearly the whole of the butter.is made from ~ 
sourish cream, and also that Swiss butter which is intended for importa- 
tion into- Paris, since the consumers there prefer the flavour, and, 
moreover, find it keeps. more satisfactorily. 

For some long time the souring of milk and cream has been recog- 
nised as the work of certain bacteria which, acting on the sugar of the 
milk, produce lactic ferments, and microscopic examination of milk 
in various stages of souring or in faulty conditions such as “ blue” 
milk, ‘‘ stringy” milk, &c., which at times characterise it, show that 
bacteria_-are always present, not of one or two kinds, but of many 
different varieties, certain kinds predominating according to the con- 
dition of the milk. This being the case it follows that the relation 
between bacteria and milk is a question of vital importance to dairy- 
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farmers; and certain eminent bacteriologists, chief among whom must 
be ranked Dr: Weigmann of Kiel,. have for several years beer 
engaged in investigating it, with definite results to be hereafter stated. 

The cream then turas sour because certain bacteria devélop in it. 
These may be derived from different sources—from the air chiefly, 
from the udder of the cow, from the stabling if the cows are stabled, 
or elsewhere; hence they are a mixed assortment with varying proper- 
ties, good and evil. Some produce a ferment which gives to the 
butter a rancid flavour, others may induce a soapy taste, and some 
again give the aromatic flavour characteristic of the best dairy butter, 
and so forth; it all depends on which kind of bacteria predominate 
whether the butter will be good, bad, or indifferent. Even in the 
best dairies the quality varies at times, though when there is scrupulous 
` cleanliness observed the risks of evil bacteria being introduced are 
greatly minimised, but once introduced all develop equally well in 
the milk. So in an articlè appearing in the Schleswig-Holstein 
Weekly Journal of Agriculture, m July, 1890, Dr. Weigmann asked 
the question—Whether it would be possible, and if possible, advan- 
tageous, to isolate those bacteria essential to the best ripening of the 
cream from those which are useless and inferior, and thus prepare a 
pure culture which, added to any sterilised cream, would give butter . 
of the purest possible quality and the finest flavour. He made the 
experiment ; obtained a pure culture of the acidifying bacteria, and 
added it to pasteurised cream, (that is,-to cream which had been 
absolutely. freed from all germs whatsoever), and churned the cream 
into butter. The butter was of absolute purity, and kept well for a 
length of time, but failed in a most important particular—it had no 
aroma, no flavour, it was “faultily faultless, splendidly null.” He 
thereupon set out in search of a bacterium which would give the 
desired flavour as well as good keeping qualities, and for this purpose 
obtained cream from « dairy celebrated for the very fine quality of its 
butter. This cream when sour was found to contain chiefly one par- 
ticular bacterium, so he isolated and cultivated it in his laboratory, 
obtaining a pure culiure. Again he sterilised his cream, soured it 
by introducing the new culture, and set himself to butter-making, but 
still without satisfactory results ; for though the butter he now obtained 
was of splendid flavour, yet its quality for keeping, and therefore its 
commercial value, left muchto be desired. 

The conclusion, then, that Dr. Weigmann ‘drew from his work so 
far, was this: that there are not.one or two but many bacteria which 
have the power of turning cream sour in the legitimate process of 
butter-making; but up to that time it appeared that those bacteria 
which gave a desirable flavour did not give this quality with stability, 
nor those which gave stability give also good taste. “Hence he con- 
cluded that perfection must be sought for in a blending of ‘various 
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forms; and to this end he next applied himself, and with success, for 
he so skilfully blended certain cultures together that when the mixture 


was added in due proportion to sterilised cream to effect souring, the ` 


butter made therefrom was of most delicious flavour, pure, and of great 
commercial value inasmuch as it kept admirably. Thus he reached 
the goal of his ambition. In the first instance the cultures were all 
_ mecessarily in liquid form; but this, though convenient enough: for 
laboratory purposes, is not well adapted for trade distribution through- 
out different countries, since the risk of breakage and spilling during 
` transit is considerable ; moreover, the weight is great.in proportion to 
the quantity of essential material conveyed. However, at first there 
_ seemed no alternative, and it was in liquid form that it was exported 
to begin with. But quite lately, a dry preparation has been produced 
from Dr. Weigmann’s cultures by a chemist, Herr Witter, of Rostock. 

This has the appearance of a fine white powder, very like flour, 
and it is put up in air-tight bottles each containing about 100 grammes. 
Herr Witter claims that this dry form is, in purity and effect, quite 


equal to the liquid cultures, and though it is at present very little- 


known in England, yet in Germany its use is increasing daily. 

Four operations are included in the fullest and most scientific use of 
the bacterial culture. Briefly they are as follows. First, a certain 
calculated quantity of skimmed milk is sterilised, and for. the-pur- 
pose a high-pressure pasteurising apparatus for use up to 100° C. is 
recommended. The skimmed milk is heated in a water bath to a 
‘temperature of from 65° O. to 69° O., and stirred constantly. . It is 
kept at this temperature about half-an-hour and then allowed to 
cool to 35° C. a. 

The second process consists” in manufacturing from this sterilised 
skimmed milk a souring ‘or acidifying mixture by means of the 
dry bacterial culture. To the skimmed milk at 35° C., a definite pro- 
portion (the proportions will be given later) of the powder is added— 
the sealed glass bottle containing it should not be opened until it 
is actually required for use—the stirring is continued, and tha vessel 
of milk put into a jar of, moderately warm water, and both are 
covered- down with a new towel, the stirring being repeated at 
intervals. A continuous moderate heat is absolutely necessary to the 
development of the bacteria. In from fifteen to twenty hours the 
milk will: begin to thicken and finally become a slimy, almost 
gelatinous mass. In this condition it is usually known as the “ fer- 
mentation starter” and itis now ready to be added to the cream. 
But it is very advantageous to have the cream sterilised also, for 
should it contain any noxious germs they would otherwise develop 
and spoil the effects of the pure culture. In dairies where large 
quantities of cream are dealt with, the sterilising is done, as with the 
skimmed milk, in a special apparatus, but in smaller dairies where 
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there is not this apparatus, the sterilising can be done (though of 
course not so perfectly) by putting the jug of cream into a vessel of 
hot water ab 80° C. and stirring very slowly. When the cream is 
thoroughly heated it must be cooled at once down to 10° ©. This 
sterilising of the cream comprises the third operation. It is to be 
remembered that the cream, in the first instance, is taken perfectly 
sweet and fresh. 

Tt now only remains to add the souring mixture to the cream, the 
fourth and final stage in the operations. The cream is slightly warmed, 
and part of the mixture is added, while a small portion of souring 
mixture is put on one side to “ripen” the cream at the next churn- 
-ing as it is not necessary to start from the powdered culture every 
time. The whole is well stirred together and a short time allowed to 
elapse and then the cream is “ ripe” and’ ready for churning. If it 
is not convenient to churn it at once it must be cooled to below 10° C. 
and kept at that temperature. It will remain unaltered as this tem- 
perature is too cold for any further development of the bacteria. 
The butter resulting from this prepared cream is delicious in flavour 
with a pleasant odour and will keep admirably. 

The first and third operations, viz.—the pasteurising of the 
skimmed milk and cream can be, and often are, omitted; but it is 
obvious that the omission is not to be’ recommended, as any injurious 
bacteria present will develop side by side with those introduced, since 
the conditions favourable to the one are also favourable to the other. 
It is hardly necessary perhaps to add that all the utensils employed 
should be of the most absolute cleanliness. No amount of sterilising 
the milk or cream will avail, if evil bacteria are allowed to remain on 
the dirty vessels, and dirty vessels mean bad butter, as every good 
farmer is aware. 

Now as to the proportions which the bacterial culture, the souring 
mixture or fermentative starter, and the cream bear to one. another. 
For every hundred measures of cream to be churned, six measures of 
the souring mixture must be added to ensure the right degree of 
sourness. To make the souring mixture, one measure of culture is 
sufficient to produce 200 measures of souring mixture with the 

‘skimmed milk. Using the German measures, then, according to 
which the culture is sold, we require 150 grammes of the powder 
to 30 kilogrammes of souring mixture, which in its turn will serve to 
ripen about 500 kilogrammes of cream. 

The culture is usnally put up in bottles containing 100 grammes, 
therefore a bottle full and a half would be required for the above 
measurements, The proportion for smaller quantities can easily be 
calculated from the above. 

As a kilogramme is rather more than two lbs. in English measure, 
while 150 grammes are roughly about one-third of a pound, it is obvious 
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that a very small Goan of culture vil suffice in the making of 
an exceedingly large quantity of butter. 

Whether the various forms of bacteria found in sour’ milk are al? 
distinct varieties, or whether they are merely different stages in the 
development of a single organism is a question yet warmly debated. 

Various bacteriologists, for instance Hueppe and Scholl, found 
that a certain bacterium was invariably present, no matter in what 
degree the fermentation had progressed. So they suggested that the 
_.other varieties present were probably only transitory forms of that 
particular bacterium which would pass from one into another in the 
natural order of things. Other bacteriologists—Leichmann Konisberg 
for one—traced the development of one of these forms, and failed to get 
these variations in its course ; therefore he concluded that the different 
- forms were really distinct varieties. Dr. Weigmann, however, con- 


tradicts this again,- for he asserts that by varying the conditions, he ` 


got a number of different forms or stages in the life-history of certain 
‘bacteria. So far'then the observations and deductions arrive at contra- 
dictory conclusions, and itis yet left to some bacteriologist to determine 
definitely this point, 

That there are different species of bacteria living in milk i is, how- 
ever, true, even if it be granted that those causing “souring” are 
fundamentally one. For instance, the various “ faults” to which milk 
‘is liable are almost all now proved to be the work of different bacteria.. 
The milk bacteria can be divided into two great classes, the distinction 
resting on a physiological basis. In the one class are those bacteria 
which can only live in the presence of free oxygen ; these are known 
as aerobic, and their presence iš not: usually harmful. In the 
second class are those which can only live in the absence of free 
oxygen ; these are said to be anaerobic, and they have invariably 
an evil effect. They decompose the albumen of the milk, cause a bad 
smell to be. given off, and their presence leads inevitably to bad 
unkeepable butter, Hence it is obviously desirable to increase the 
amount of free oxygen in’ milk (milk when first drawn from the cow 
contains relatively very little free oxygen), since by so doing the 
chances of the presence of these troublesome bacteria are much 
lessened. This can be done by putting the warm milk into large flat 
pans so that a large surface is presented to the air, by cooling it, and 


by mixing it with air. In the best North American’ farms, and irn ` 


Denmark, special apparatus for cooling and airing the. milk is 
employed. In England, and especially in Germany, the airing is too 
often neglected. 

Therefore, if the butter has a soapy, oily, or tallowy taste, a flavour 
of cheese, or of mangels (a mangel taste sometimes appears when there 
is no possibility of the cows having eaten that root), or if milk is 
~ “blue,” or “ bitter,” or “ stringy,” or will not churn, or foams in the 
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churning, then we may be sure that deleterious ‘bacteria are at work, 
and the only remedy is by some means or another to get rid of them. 
Dr. Weigmann claims thet by sterilising and then using the pure 
culture of the right bacteria which he has prepared any of these faults 
can soon be eliminated. Once using the right culture is not sufficient, 
since the germs are most pertinacious, but fresh supplies of the culture 
must be obtained every few days, and the whole process already described 
gone over anew. Bui, when the faults have been eradicated and the 
butter or milk is quite satisfactory, or when the dairy is already 
excellent, it is only necessary to use the pure culture occasionally, say 
once a month or oncə in six weeks, for every day a portion of the 
“fermentation starter” is left over to begin operations with on the 
following day. The great excellence of the Danish butter is mainly 
due to the care exercised 3 in choosing the “ fermentation starter,” and 
at the last dairy exhibition at Oalberg, Jutland, the State-Consul 
Nissen asserted that pasteurised cream and pure cultures for “ fer- 
mentation starters” were both generally employed. 

By bringing bacteriology to bear on the dairy many good results 
may be looked for. Ic marks a new phase in that kind of farming, 
and puts it under a new category, for henceforth dairy-farming must 
find its rightful place in tae class of ferment trades. Great develop- 
ments may be confidently anticipated. Chief among these will pro- 
bably be the production of different flavourings; for, of the bacteria 
which have shown themselves suitable for use in butter-making, all 
do not give precisely the same products in their fermentative action ; 
hence it may be possible to blend and combine them so that different 
flavourings may be prepared. This would enhance the commercial 
value of the cultures, for, as is well known, there exist differences of 
opinion in various parts o= the country as to the flavour of the best 
butter, and farmers would then be able to choose that flavouring for 
their butter which best suited their customers, and yet keep it abso- 
lutely pure. The importance of bacteriology to the export trade in 
butter has already been touched on, but it is a point which cannot be 
over-emphasised. Only by a thorough knowledge of the condition of life 
of these germs, of the means of eliminating the bad and encouraging 
the good, can we hopa to bring about the production of butter that will 
be suitable for exportation and still possess its original flavour when 
it reaches its distant purchasers. And the question may mean much 
to the English Empire and its colonies. But standing, as we are, 
only on the threshold of so important a subject as dairy bacteriology 
we cannot yet foresees where we may be led, but we know that Dr. 
Weigmann’s closing remark in one of his papers is true— To stand 
still is to go back ; and he who hesitates is lost.” 
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THE SYRIAN MASSACRES. 


A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. 


N 1860 a series of massacres was carried out in Syria, under the 
patronage of the Turks, second only in extent to those now in 
progress. It happened that I had the honour of succeeding the Rev. 
W. Graham, the missionary who was murdered at Damascus; and as 
I reached Syria while the Christian houses were heaps of charred 
ruins, and the memory of the massacré with the surviving Christians 
was still a vivid horror, I had ample opportunity, during a residence 
of nine years, of learning all that was to be known regarding that 
awful catastrophe. 

In the detail of massacre, as well as in the progress of human 
events generally, history repeats itself, The inhuman motives, the 
inhuman means, the inhuman methods that worked the accomplish- 
ment of the Syrian massacres, are now distinctly at work, on a larger 
scale, in the Ottoman Empire, and*the conditions for carrying out the 
work with a free hand are as favourable now as they were in 1860. 
No new thing is happening in our day, although we stand aghast, and 
it may be profitable to recall the events in the Lebanon and Damascus ' 

_ of 1860, that we may have a more intelligent comprehension of, the. 
events in Asia Minor and Stamboul in 1896. 

In 1517 the baneful shadow of the Turk first fell upon Syria. 
Selim I. conquered the country, and since then, with one short. 
interval, it has formed a part of the Ottoman Empire. Under Turkish. 
rule temples and palaces have crumbled to.decay, cities have become: 
shapeless mounds, harbours have filled with sand, valleys golden with 
grain and hills clad with vines-have returned to desert. , Wealth has 
‘decreased and the taxation of industry has increased, commerce has- 
dwindled, and the existence of the constantly diminishing Christian 
population: has been made unspeakably miserable. It has sometimes. 
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happened that Christian rayahs have lived so happily under Muham- 
medan ‘rulers that they have forgotten for the time their status of 
degradation and badge of inferiority ; ; but the Turkish master brought 
with him Turkish manners, in addition to the standard ascendency 
of his; ' religion. They were few in number, debilitated by vice, and 
destitute of moral principle; they spoke a strange language, and 
belonged to a strange race; they despised their subjects and were 
hated by every sect and party in the land; fanaticism, lust, greed, 
were their inherent and unvarying characteriatioa, and their mission 
seemed to be only to plunder, corrupt, debase, degrade. ‘The general 
opinion of the Arab people crystallised into the common proverb : 
“Though the Turk should compass the whole circle of the sciences, 
he would still remain barbarian.” 

During the weary centuries that Syria has been under the heel of 
the Turk, the pashas, agas, kaimakams, and the entire horde of 
hungry officials, have looked upon the Christians as their natural prey, 
and dealt with them unchecked. and- unquestioned by any authority. 
The only limit to their rapacity consisted in the practical limitations 
of their victims’ resources. From the Pasha to-his pipe-bearer, every 
man, in the long gradation of oppressors, had reached his position by 
purchase, and as the nominal salaries attached to the various posts had 
to pass through the hands.of the immediate superiors, they never 
descended to the immediate inferiors. On the contrary, each lived by 
squeezing the man below him, and the entire fabric rested on the 
Christian rayah. The whole system is taken in by the Arab proverb, 
“If you put in needles and take out brazen pots, whence came the 
additional brass?” The proverb is the most common one in Syria. 
The great Pasha rolls past in barbaric splendour, but no one imagines 
that eyen he has received his salary, and the man next to you in the 
street, looking at the pageant and the cringeing crowd, whispers 
audibly, “If you put in needles !” The proverb is scarcely ever 
repeated to the end. 

The Christian rayah knows where the “ additional brass ” ‘came 
from, The Bashibazouks swooped down on his village. They stabled 
their horses in his and his neighbours’ houses. They lay in their beds, 
devoured their food, treated their wives and daughters as they pleased, 
met remonstrances with blows and stabs, and finally departed when 
they had despoiled the hive of its honey. 

There were slight mitigations, or the Christian population could 
not, even in dwindling proportions, have persisted for eleven genera- 
tions. There were a great many feudal chiefs, who occupied strong- 
` holds throughout the Lebanon ranges, and these Emirs, or princes, 
who lived on the rayahs themselves, in some measure protected them 
from the devastating Turk ; massacres on a large scale were impossible 


where ‘they ruled. There were besides, in almost every community 
1 
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Muhammedan gentlemen, of Arab. race, who nobly, and often at the 
peril of their lives, used their influence'on behalf of their Christian 
neighbours. And there were sometimes Pashas, like Subhi and Assad, 
of Greek lineage, just, strong, fearless men, who dared to act righte- 
ously, and under their protection the Christians had brief spells of 
prosperity and hope. 

With all these mitigations the life of the rayah was deplorable. - 
He lived because he had made his choice between death and tribute, 
This was his official position in a Muhammedan state. But besides 
this he was constantly loaded with contumely. If by industry, or 
good luck, he happened to have wealth he was plundered. If he 
tried to conceal his treasure he was beaten on the feet till he disclosed 
it. Whatever his merit, he was not permitted’ to ride on a horse, or 
even on a donkey. When he met a Turkin the street he was obliged 
to leave the side path and step into the slush in the centre. He was 
obliged towear blackclothes and black head gear, while the Turks dressed 
in gay silks and golden embroideries. He was obliged to speak to a 
Turk with bated breath, and if by inadventence he raised his voice he 
was struck on the mouth. He dared not live in a house as high as 
that of his Muslim neighbours, or wear arms for protection, or have 

his seal engraved in the common Arabic character, and when he died 
` i was not permissible to carry his corpse past a mosque. ie 

Such was the position of the Christians in Syria when in 1831 
Ibrahim Pasha undertook the conquest of the country for his father, 
Mohammed Ali, the famous Albanian Pasha of Egypt. He routed 
the Ottoman army at Koniya, and in the following year Syria was 
ceded to Mohammed Ali, on condition of tribute. 

Ibrahim Pasha-achieved the conquest of Syria by the encourage- 
ment of France, apart from the Concert of Europe, and immediately 
undertook the removal of disabilities from the Christian rayahs. The 
fiercest resistance was offered to his reforms by the Muslims, but a 
few official heads were struck off, and the emancipation of the Chris- 
tians was achieved. They were allowed to dress as they pleased. They 
were elected to act as councillors, and were eligible to serve as officers 
in all departments of the State, civil and military. Their evidence: 
became as valid as that of Muhammedans, and the most absolute 
equality between Muslim and Christian was established. l 

Such a sudden change was received ‘by the ascendency party as 
such changes are received in more civilised lands, but the strong hand 
of Ibrahim Pasha kept down open rebellion. A great deputation of 
Muhammedans one day waited on his Excellency to urge a return to 
“the good old ways.” They began by complaining that Christians 
had taken to riding ‘on horses in the sacred streets of Damascus. 
Tbrahim Pasha, with a cheery voice, suggested that the deputation 
should ride on camels, and then they would still be higher than the 
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_ Christians. The deputation sullenly withdrew to plot and bide their 
time; but the Christians freed from cruel exactions, and the badge of 
degradation, crept forth from the dens and hovels to which they had 
retreated. They entered eagerly into commercial pursuits, “A 
brisk trade with European merchants was quickly opened, and the 
harbour of Beyrout, in particular, soon became thronged with the 
shipping of London and Marseilles.” 

In 1840 the Concert of Europe was to some extent restored. The 
allied fleets of England, Austria, and Turkey, appeared off the coast 
of Syria, intent on placing the province once more under the Ottoman 
yoke. The French, unable to cope with the allies, abandoned Ibrahim 
Pasha and the Christians to the Concert of Europe! The English 
bombarded Akka, and a shell falling into the powder magazine, an 
explosion occurred which rent the stronghold, and created an impres- 
sion of English prowess not yet forgotten in Syria. A few brilliant 

‘skirmishes by the English under Sir Charles Napier, aided by an 
insurrection fomented among the Maronites “by Turkish agents, 
some of whom were Englishmen,” according to Colonel Churchill, and 
Syria was once more restored to the Ottoman Empire, and the doom 

, of the Christians sealed. . 

What followed will be best told in the words of an illustrious 

Englishman who was an eye-witness of the events to which he refers. ` 


“The Turks returned like screeching vultures to their baffled prey. 
Every kind of appointment was openly put up to auction. All places of trust 
were filled up with men notorious for their cupidity and fanaticism. Justice, 
which during the Egyptian rule had been purified of her defilements, 
became again contaminated with the offal of corruption. The Christians 
were everywhere reviled and insulted ; in many places were assaulted in the 
bazaars; had their turbans torn off their heads, and compelled to resume 
their old distinctive garb of degradation. Emissaries were sent into the 
mountains to excite dissensions and religious antipathies, lest the heavy and 
unwonted custom-house duties, exacted from the peasantry at the entrance 
of the towns, might create a spirit of union and resistance. .... A 
general panic seized the rayahs, and all commercial transactions were 
temporarily paralysed. Fortunately there were British officers stationed 
throughout the country, whose reports on these proceedings were forwarded 
to Constantinople ; and there the energetic interference of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe at once checked the retrograde movement.” 


The English Government were pledged to see just government 
established in Syria, in the place of that which they had overthrown, 
and for a time earnest efforts were made to protect the Christians, 
but the more the English interfered on their behalf the more bitter 
did their lot become, and with the departure of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe from Constantinople, matters were allowed to drift as before. 

On the restoration of Syria to the Porte, Nejib Pasha became 
Governor of the Pashalik of Damascus. He entered on his office 
with a simple and clearly defined policy. According to Colonel 
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Churchill, he “declared to & confidential agent of the British Consul . 
in that city, not knowing, however, the character of the person he 
was addressing, ‘The Turkish Government can only maintain its 
supremacy in Syria by cutting down the Christian sects.” 

The rule of Ibrahim Pasha had to some ‘extent indirectly prepared 
the way for this diabolical policy. In his just and impartial rule, of 
nearly ten years, he had tranquilised the desert, emancipated the 
Christians, curbed the ascendency party; but in doing so he had 
weakened the power of the feudal Emirs. They were no longer able, 
to resist the encroachments of the’Turks upon themselves, or to pró- 
tect the Christian serfs from their rapacity. Whatever may be said 
of feudalism, it was a check to tyranny, and, with its destruction in 
Syria, the Christians were a helpless flock, absolutely at the mercy of 
the Turks, 

In another matter the rule of Ibrahim Pasha had altered the con- 
dition of the Christians. They had breathed the air of freemen, and 
felt its sweetness, and, during a decade of energetic industry and 
commercial enterprise, some of them had grown rich and influential,’ 
and had betaken themselves to the protection of the different European 
Consulates. The consuls did not altogether fill the places that had 
been occupied by the Emirs, but, with their gaudy and well-armed 

*Dragomans, they were local and visible signs of almighty empires 
that existed somewhere beyond the horizon of Syria. The Crimean 
war was a demonstration of the greatness of the big world beyond. 
Had not England driven back the irresistible Muscovite into the 
northern snows? And, although the Christians heard that their 
would-be deliverers had been vanquished, they were not without hope 
that the Powers which had sacrificed so much to maintain the 
“integrity of the Ottoman Empire” would stipulate, for the just 
treatment of those who lived under its rule. And, as a matter of 
fact, England, as doyen of tbe Allies, did exact from the Turks the 
Hatti-Schererif, and Hatti-Humatiyoun, and other promises on paper, 
with high-sounding proclamations of civil’ and religious liberty, 
which buoyed up for a time the unfortunate rayahs with hope and 
.confidence, 

All these considerations were so many additional reasons with the 
Turks for persevering in the policy of ‘cutting down the Christian 
sects.” , The success of the Allies in the Crimea imposed an in-. 
tolerable obligation on the Porte. It was bad enough for the Turks to 
owe the continuance of their empire to the infidels, but that they’ 
should be obliged to violate the common law of Islam by putting, 
infidels on a footing with believers, was intolerable. It was legal to 
give the promise, in the face of external pressure, but to put it in 
force, without pressure, would be an act of apostacy, the subversion 
of the fundamental doctrine of the theocratic State. These rayahs, > 
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with their consular friends, Hatti-Schereriffs, Hatti-Humaiyouns, and 
aspirations after civil and religious freedom, had become a danger to 
the Muhammedan State, and, in accordance with Turkish prudence 
and the laws of self-preservation, must be cut down. ` 

The ‘work was begun by fomenting discord among the various sects, 
_ and thé Druzes in Syria then occupied the place of honour now held 
by the|Kurds of Asia Minor. The story is written large in a heap of 
Blue Books now before me. While the Turks were in the act of 
giving general promises, they were stirring up jealousy among the 
Powers, and sowing the seeds of strife among their own subjects, and 
hence they were able to thwart in detail all the concessions that had 
been wrung from them. 

In 1860 the desultory skirmishing of Druzes and Christians culmi- 
nated ‘in civil war throughout the Lebanon. Far and wide the 
Christian towns and villages were burnt, and thousands of Christians 
slaughtered. It was, to some extent, a general stand-up fight between 
rivals.) British sympathy was largely with the Druzes. French 
sympathy and considerable support were on the side of the native 
Christians. The Druzes were almost uniformly victorious, and the 
carnage was frightful; but in almost every engagement Turkish 
troops were spectators. They gave moral support, and often prac- 
tical assistance, to the Druzes during the battles; they invariably 
joined in the work of plunder, and théy alone were guilty of unspeak- 
able atrocities on women and children. 

On, these points the testimony of missionaries, consuls, commanders, 
and ambassadors is unanimous. ; 

Consul-General Moore, reporting on the slaughter at Deir-el-Kamr, 
tells how the Turks induced the Christians to give up their arms 
before they were slaughtered. 

Captain Paynter, in a despatch to Vice-Admiral Martin, after 
reporting that he had “saved from the horrors of famine, murder, 
and ‘violation upwards of 2200 Christian women and children,” 
adds: ; 

“The conduct of Osman Bey really appears in this age without a parallel. 

_He first of all induced the Christians to surrender their arms; he then 
crowded the poor creatures into the courts of the Serai, and for eight days 
kept them with barely sufficient food to keep life together ; and then, when 


unable to resist, he opened the gates, and allowed the Druzes to rush in 
and massacre them.” f 


Commander Lambert, in his despatch to Captain Paynter, says: 


«The women complain more bitterly of ihe treatment they received from 
the Turkish soldiery at Deir-el-Kamr than from the Druzes.” 


The proceedings were the same in the entire series of massacres with 
little variation in detail. Soldiers arrived to protect the Christians, 


| 
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and made great professions of friendship. Génerally large sums 
of money were given to the officer in command to secure his friend- 
ship, and much kindness was shown to the rhen. A sum of £500, 
raised ‘publicly, was presented by the Christians to the officer who 
presided over the massacre of Hasbeiya, and a youth of good family, 
who, on his own account, had given the officer £250, clung to his legs 
for safety when the slaughter began, but the officer kicked him in the 
mouth, and he was cut to pieces. When the enemy arrived at a 
town, the Turks generally encouraged the Christians to show signs of 
resistance., Then they induced them to-enter the Serai, and give up 


‘their arms: At Rasheiya the best of the arms were immediately 


selected by the Druzes; the remainder were despatched on mules, 
ostensibly for Damiečus, but as no guard accompanied the mules, the 
whole of the arms were taken possession of by the mob of Muham- 
medans., The defenceless Christians were then left like a flock of 
sheep penned in a fold, without food or drink, or place to rest on, for 
a few days. Then a message was proclaimed to them that they were 
about to be delivered. While they were in a delirium of joy, the 
soldiers suddenly appeared, and drove them with blows, and stabs, 
and execrations, into the centre of the court. The soldiers then stood 
around, and the Druzes rushed in with a yell. As soon as the work 


- of slaughter was over the -soldiers seized the distracted women, who 


were reserved for a worse fate than the men. With the Turks there 
was neither modesty nor mercy, and often when they had publicly 


- dishonoured young girls, they deliberately cut their throats. 


The fighting, when fighting was to be done, was left to the Druzes 


. in the mountains, but the brutalities that followed the carnage were 


chiefly the work of Turks, 


“Women,” wrote Mr. Cyril Graham, in a mai to Lord Dufferin, 
“the Druzes did not slaughter, nor,. for the most part, I’ believe, ill-use ; 
that was left for Turks and Muslims to do, and they did it.” 


The slaughter went on over. the mountain ranges for weeks. 
Cordons were drawn around districts, and starving wretches who 
crawled forth from hiding-places were immediately despatched. A 
Turkish general was in Cele-Syria desolating the whole of that’ 
‘fertile valley from end to end. 

When the work of slaughter had been several weeks in progress, 
Sir Henry Bulwer innocently wrote to Lord J ohn Russell : 


“I must add with deep regret that the Ottoman Government is the more. 
to blame for what has occurred in Syria, since, assuredly, a week has not ` 
passed during the last year that I have not been constantly bringing the 
state of that province under the attention of Fuad Pasha and the three 
Grand Viziers who have succeeded each other.” f 


He also reported, as good news, the despatch of more troops to Syria, 
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but the more numerous the arrivals, the more effectively was carried 
forward the Turkish policy of cutting down the Christian sects. 

On May 26, 1860, Consul-General Moore reported an outbreak 
between the Druzes and Christians near Beyrout, and for weeks the 
slaughter of the Christians proceeded steadily and methodically 
throughout the country and provincial towns, and in regular order 
reached the capital, Damascus, on July 9. 

Captain Paynter, of the Hzmouth, summed up the situation to Vice- 
Admiral Martin thus, on July 19: 


“ The cowardly or treacherous Achmet Pasha .... proved faithless to 
his trust, He kept within his palace during the whole period of the 
massacre. His troops, still fresh from the slaughters of Hasbeiya and Deir 
el-Kamr, joined the Muslim mob in murdering and pillaging a population it 
was their duty to defend with their lives.” 


Mr. Cyril Graham reported to Lord Dufferin, that 


‘Osman Bey, the same who was at Hasbeiya, entered Damascus and received 
the honours of a conquering hero.” å 


It is customary to speak of the terrible slaughter at Damascus as 
an incident in the war between the Druzes and Maronites. Nothing 
could be more remote from the truth. The Damascus Christians were 
in no way connected, either by kinship or clanship, with the mountain 
tribes, and they had taken no part, directly or indirectly, in the 
bloody work that day by day rolled nearer to their gates. They had 
no quarrel with the Druzes, and there were few Druzes in Damascus, 
or near it, to attack the Christians. A few peaceful and well-disposed 
Druzes, who lived in the village, Jeremana, entered the city when the 
carnage was at its height, and rescued, at some peril to themselves, a ~ 
European Consul and his family. As far as I could discover, this 
humane act was almost the only part taken by the Druzes in the 
Damascus massacre. The work was done by the Mohammedans of 
Damascus, encouraged by Turkish officials, and aided by the Turkish 
soldiery. It was a supreme act in the Turkish policy of “cutting 
down the Christian sects.” 

Tho Damascus Christians had no quarrel with their neighbours. 
Their energy and enterprise had brought them wealth which their 
rulers could not, under the observance of the Consuls, seize as they 
had formerly done. They had grown in education and independence, 
and knowing the letter of the international obligations oni their behalf, 
they ventured even to defend themselves in Muslim courts of law, and 
as they were richer than their opponents they occasionally got deci- 
sions in their favour. A few of the wealthy Christians displayed their 
wealth very ostentatiously—their wives were laden with pearls and 
brilliants, their houses were built and decorated with barbaric splen- 
dour, their horses were caparisoned with the most gorgeous trappings, 
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their numerous sons and daughters were decked out according to the 
latest arrivals of Paris fashions. The decaying aristocracy of Damascus 
looked with secret displeasure on the growing prosperity of the infi- 
dels, and as they thought of the good old days when, without let'or | 
hindrance, they could have laid violent hands on everything the 
Christians had, they were the more ready to look with favour on the 
Turkish policy of “ cutting down thé Christian sects.” 

The Damascus massacre followed the outlines of those that had 
preceded it, but it was intended that it should be more thorough. I 
have talked freely with men who took a leading part in the slaughter, 
and one, who had slain eight Christians with a carving-knife, became 
a special friend of mine. The programme was simple. All. the 
married men and women were to be slaughtered, and all the young 
boys were to be taken and circumcised, while the young girls were to 
be taken directly into the harems of their captors. Christianity was 
to be blotted out in Damascus. The Muslems believed they were 
carrying out the wishes of their Government. 

The superintendence of the work was entrusted to an expert, 
Osman Bey marched his trusty regiment into the Christian quarter to 
protect it. The roughs from Shagtir and Meidan did the rough work 
allotted to the Druzes in the other massacres, The soldiers maintained 
their cordon around the blazing Christian quarter, driving back with 
their bayonets into the fire wretches who tried to escape, and support- 
ing the weary hands of the Damascene rabble reeking with gore. The 
pale and effeminate aristocrats carried off their neighbours’ treasures, 
and the houses of prominent Muhammedans were crammed with the 
rich shawls, brocades, and personal ornaments of their wealthy Chris- 
tian neighbours. When the houses were rifled they were set on fire, 
and the entire Christian quarter was burnt to the ground. No mercy 
was shown to the men and older women. All found were instantly 
slaughtered. The boys and girls were treated according to pro- 
gramme. 

Consul Brant, writing from Damascus to Lord John Hassell on 
July 16, says: 


“The surprise will not be diminished when it is.added that this has 
occurred without any provocation in a time of peace, not by an irruption of 
tribes, inimical or exasperated against the Christians, but by their fellow- 
citizens, apparently stimulated only by a fanatical hatred of the Christians, 
and by the lust of plunder.” 


In the same letter Consul Brant, referring to the stores of wealth in 
the churches and convents, says: 

“ These things were not allowed to be plundered by the rabble, but were 
removed by the soldiers.” 


Writing on July 12 to the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
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f 
Lord John Russell showed his appreciation of the cireumstances and 
necessities of the case thus: 

“Tn reply to Prince Gortchakoff’s inquiry as to what measures are con- 
templated by her Majesty’s Government in regard to the disturbances in 
Syria, I have to instruct you to state to his Excellency that, for the present, 
her Majesty’s Government propose to assist the Turkish Government in 
protecting British subjects and Christians residing on the coast from mas- 
sacre |” ` f 

Two ‘men became conspicuous in the Damascus massacre, one 
of these, Mustafa Aga, 2 Muhammedan, who had grown rich and 
influential as agent for the British Government during the Crimean 
war. Through British influence he had secured the lucrative position 
of chief of the police. He was intimately acquainted with the 
English residents, and professed to hold them in affectionate esteem, 
but in the hour of danger he was found to be an assassin, and used 
his police to further the Turkish policy of “cutting down the 
Christian sects.” ` ; 

“The other was Prince Abd el-Kader who by his’ fearless and heroic 
conduct saved the lives of handreds of Christians, rescuing victims 
from even the powerful Mustafa Aga. i 

Two things are worthy of note in connection with the Damascus 
massacre. As a parallel, the massacre ended as suddenly as it had 
begun when the order to stop killing had gone forth. ‘As a conttast 
the murderers sought to destroy foreigners. The first house attacked 
was the Russian Consulate, and: when the mob could not find the 
Consul, they carried his ladies and children into the centre of the 
court, and treated them with shameless indignity, hoping that their 
frantic screams would bring him forth from his hiding place. They 
ended by slaying their victims, and decking out their corpses in the 
Consul’s official dresses and the Russian colours. 

They killed the Dutch Consul, hacked almost to pieces the American 
Consul, before he found refuge with the great Emir, cut down the 
Rev, W. Graham when escaping from Mustafa Aga to the house 
of the illustrious Algerine. They also sought diligently, with impre- 
cations, for the French Consul. ‘The Turks, have now learned thai 
it is better to let foreigners alone while “ cutting down the Christian 

_ sects.” 

When the butchery was ended Kurchid Pasha, the Turkish 
Director-General of the entire operations, called together the surviving 
chiefs of the Christians, and compelled them to sign a declaration af 
completedblivion of all that had happened. The document is worthy 
of remembrance: ` 

i It has been agreed and decided, after invoking the divine assistance to 
conclude peace, and that all that has passed since the beginning of the war 


to the present date (July 1860) is not liable to any claim or pretension 
on either side, neither at present, nor in the future.” 


| 
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The Christian sects had been cut down, ‘and despoiled, and there 
was no more to be said ! 

-But something more was said, and said to purpose, by Vice- Admiral 
‘Martin, from aboard the Marlborough. Kurchid Pasha had completed 
his programme, and was returning to the post of Governor-General: 
at Beyrout. The Admiral’s letter stands out, among the callous and: 
wordy despatches of the time, as worthy to be. had in remembrance. 
He declared that 


“the Turkish authorities had been direct parties to the. barbarities by per- 

mitting the soldiers and Muslim population to aid the Druzes, and after the 

, defeat of the Christians to join in murdering the males, and in committing 
the foulest crimes upon the women and female children.” : 


He called for the punishment of “the infamous functionaries”, who: 
had done the deeds of shame, “ accompanied by acts of full justice to- 
the sufferers,” and then he wound up in the following words : 


“T have been told that his Excellency Kurchid Pasha is to continue in 
authority in this Pashalik. I must express a hope that there is no intention, 
of allowing him to hold the power he has abused. But, looking to the 
horrible cruelties to which, it is' believed, he has been a willing party, and 
to the responsibilities, in which I share, with regard to the safety of the 
Christian population here, I must protest against his being allowed’ to 
retain a command, upon which the safety of multitudes depends, for whom 
he has manifested such indifference and contempt.” 


-Fuad Pasha recognised the significance of the Admirals letter, 
and in a few hours he had Kurchid Pasha and three of his subordinates 
arrested and thrown into prison. Four days later he entered Damascus, 
where he had Achmet Pasha, and three Turkish’ officers, and 170 indi- 
viduals shot, after an investigation, and fifty-six Muhammedan citizens. © 
hanged. Abont four hundred of the common people who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the massacre were exiled. On his return to 
Beyrout, Fuad Pasha had Kurchid Pasha, Taher Pasha, and three 
other Turkish officials condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and seven: 
Druzes condemned to death. The latter sentences were never carried: 
out, for the Concert of Europe had got back into smooth working order, 
and the impression created by the Admiral’s letter had spent itself in 
the shootings and hangings at Damascus. Fuad Pasha was able to. 
play off one representative of the European Concert against another, 
and the remaining criminals escaped. 

Fuad Pasha had many triumphs, but I will only mention three. > 
The French landed 6000 soldiers at Beyrout in August 1860. Fuad 
Pasha arranged with General Beaufort that they should surround the- 
Druzes, in order to inflict condign punishment upon them. General ` 
Beaufort led the French over the Lebanon from Beyrout. Fuad Pasha. 
led his Turkish division from Sidon. Both forces met at Jub-Jenin 
„in the Cele-Syria. But the Druzes in the meantime -had escaped to- 
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the Haurân, and Fuad Pasha suggested to the French general that he 
should return whence he came. 

On his return to Beyrout, Fuad Pasha called together the repre- 
sentatives of the Christians, and, in the most winning manner, asked 
them to help him in the discovery of those who had been most deeply 
implicated in the work of massacre. He gave them to understand that 
the list would be considered confidential, and used as a guide in begin- 
ning investigations. Sixteen deputies were selected for the work, and, 
after investigations which lasted more than a month, a list with the 
names of 4600 Druzes and 860 .Muhammedans was handed to the 
Pasha. It was immediately given out that the Christians had asked 
for the heads of 4600 Druzes. The effect was instantaneous. , Sym- 
pathy that had been strong on the side of the Christians now passed 
over to the Druzes. 

Colonel Churchill, referring to this matter, says: 


“ A more crafty, a more malicious, and, shame be it said, a more successful 
stroke of policy than this, perhaps, was never achieved. For absolutely 
from this period, and in consequence of this accusation, in which the 
Christian bishops and deputies were alike confounded, the current of public 
opinion in some parts of Europe, and especially in England, was completely 
turned, and English statesmen and legislators, and English journalists and 
philanthropists, vied with each other in unmeasured abuse of the unfortunate 
Christians, while they sympathised with and even pressed forward to come 
to the relief of the Druze assassins.” ‘ 


Lord Dufferin began his brilliant diplomatic career as Commissioner 
in Syria, and it is not too much to say that every benefit that resulted 
to the Christians from‘the Commission may be traced to his Lordship’s 
foresight, tact, and energy. In his instructions, dated August 14, 
1860, emphasis was twice laid on the Concert which it was necessary 
to maintain with the Commissioners of Turkey, Austria, France, 
Prussia, and Russia. 

Fuad Pasha, the Ottoman Commissioner, knew Lord Dufferin only 
as the young Irish nobleman who had accompanied Lord John Russell on 
his abortive mission of February 1855 to Vienna, and who had just 
published the clever book, “Letters from High Latitudes.” The 
strength of the Commission for good was only that of its weakest 
member, and it was Fuaa’s business to find out the weakest. 

The Conference flowed smoothly and pointlessly along for seven 
sittings, but at the eighth the British Commissioner startled his easy- 
going colleagues by an interpellation addressed to Fuad Pasha, the ` 
president. The document is a model of strength and courtesy. He 
said it was a mockery to talk of peace while the instigators and per- 
petrators of the foul butcheries remained unmolested. 


“« Within the limits of the Lebanon,” he exclaimed, “ 5000 human beings 
have been put to the edge of the sword, 200 villages have been burned, and 
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not a single individual concerned in these atrocious acts has suffered for his 
crimes. .... Policy and justice alike require that punishment should be - 
inflicted with the utmost colerity, i in order that the process of conciliation 
may be begun the sooner.” 


_ Lord Dufferin carried the Commission with him. The Concert was 
complete. It was unanimously agreed that swift vengeance should 
overtake the guilty, and so hotly intent did Fuad Pasha seem on 
striking off Druze heads all over the Lebanon, and so complete were 
the arrangements for beginning the work, that Lord Dufferin stipulated, 
at the tenth sitting of the Commission, “au nom de ’humanité,” that 
the executions should be carried ont skilfully, and without resorting 
to a succession of cuts. During a slight delay that ensued, Fuad 
Pasha discovered the weak places in the Conference, and so skilfully 
did he manage the Conference through its less important members, 
that not one Druze suffered for the ghastly work of cutting down the 
Christian sects on the’ Lebanon. The Turks were bound to protect, 
where possible, the men who’ had done their work. 
The chief result of the Conference was the permanent settlement 
of the Lebanon, now the most peaceful and prosperous district in the 
Turkish empire, and it is due to Lord Dufferin that throughout the 
length and breadth of that goodly- mountain the. Christians can sit, 
every man under his vine and under his fig tree, and none to make 


them afraid, i 
Wina WRIGHT. 
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money a delusion, but the other data on which the market had 
reckoned were equally deceptive, and some new conditions came into 
prominence which gave an entirely different tint to the -complexion 
of affairs. The Board of Trade Returns for November showed the 
effect on our trade balance of the recent rise in the prices of raw 
materials, and dispelled the lingering belief in the increase of our 
exports to the United States sirice the Presidential election. There was 
an increase of £3,496,000 in the value of goods imported, caused less 
by the increase in quantities than by the rise in prices. For instance, 
the amount of wheat imported had risen by 8'3 per cent., but its 
value was 37'8 per cent. higher, though both the amount and the 
value of cotton had risen by more than 50 per cent. On the other 
hand, the aggregate value of the exports had declined by 4 million, 
_ and this decrease was chiefly due to the falling off in exports to the 
United States. It was evident therefore that, as far as the trade 
was concerned, there was no indication of a probable return of gold 
to London. ` è 

In the meantime, the Continental demand for gold showed no sign 
of abating, and swept the bullion market bare of any supplies that 
came to hand, and even took a small amount from the bank at 78s. 
per ounce. Moreover, financial operations promised to work in the 
same direction as the trade balance; the financial and commercial 
crisis in Brazil called for drastic measures, and Congress, having rejected 
schemes for, increasing still further the redundancy of the paper 
_ currency which has already affected the country’ s credit and position so 
disastrously, proceeded to take steps for raising the wind. The Daily 
News announced in its money article that a Bill had been passed by 
the Brazilian Congress authorising the leasing of the Central Railway 
of Brazil and other systems “for a term of ninety years in considera- 
‘tion of the payment of £14,500,000 by the concessionaires.” A ‘ cash 
payment” of £8,000,000 was to be given on the surrender of the pro- 
perties, and the balance of £6,500,000 within twelve months. A 
group of German ¢apitalists was said to be negotiating with the 
Brazilian Government concerning the details of the concession. This 
statement had no immediate effect on the London money market, as 
it is evident that a considerable time may elapse before any practical 
result, comes from the negotiations. But, whether the scheme is 
carried out wholly or piecemeal, and whether German or English 
capital comes to the rescue of Brazil, it appears that it will be no 
mere paper operation, but the transfer of a certain amount of actual 
bullion will be necessary, and that in any case the gold, or most of it, 
will; have to be taken from London. It often happens, of course, 
that the proceeds of loans to semi-developed States are paid by 
European lenders in commodities, such as machinery, required by the 
borrower; but in this case, as it is a question of restoring the value 
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of the depreciated paper milreis, the commodity which Brazil most of 
all requires is gold, though it remains to be seen whether she will be 
able to retain any store of bullion that this operation will put in her 
possession. And it is hardly necessary to prove that Berlin has no 
spare supplies of gold for shipment to Brazil, seeing that already, 
before this ‘scheme was mooted, the German exchange had almost 
fallen to the point at which remittances might profitably be made to 
Berlin in gold bought from the Bank of England. 

The possibility of shipments to India, which had” been airily dis- 
missed by the market, soon insisted in forcing itself upon the attention 
of the City. The value of the rupee, which had relapsed almost to 15d. 
owing to optimistic official statements concerning the prospects of the 
famine, or “scarcity,” as it is euphemistically called, developed an 
upward tendency early in the month. Money became very tight in 
India, the banks, both of Bengal and Bombay, raising their discount 
rates to 9 per cent., and the demand for Eastward remittances proved 
strong enough to move thé rupee upwards sufficiently steadily to’ 
remind the market thai a shade over 16d. would give a profit to the 

. shipper of gold. A withdrawal of £300,000 in sovereigns from the- 
Bank of England for shipment to Port Said was at first thought to be. 
destined for use in Egypt in connection with the decision concerning 
that £500,000 which was the cause of so much hasty jubilation and- 
imature chagrin in the hearts of Franco-Egyptian Anglophobes. But. 
keen observers noted that, whereas gold sent to Egypt is always. 
landed at Alexandria, this consignment had gone to Port Said, and 
proceeded to infer that it was not meant to stay there, but would go 
on through the Canal. Some thought that it was destined for Japan, 
though’ there was no apparent reason why the Japanese, who have an 
excellent gold coinage of their own, should covet British sovereigns ; 
but the more general opinion inclined to the view that the money had 
been sent to India, though the fact that the rate-of exchange did not. 
justify such a movement, makes it difficult to accept this theory, and: 
the mystery had not been cleared up at the time when these words 
were written. 

It is absurd enough that the movements of bullion should thus be 
shrouded in so much mystery that those whose business it is to watch 
them should require the acuteness of a Sherlock Holmes besides an 
ordinary business training. But it is evident that, whether India or 
Egypt was the destinstion of the consignment in question, the con- 
siderable schemes of railway construction. into which the apprehensions 
of last autumn have frightened the Indian Government will necessitate 
the raising of a large loan in London, and it is expected by those who. 
are well qualified to judge that part of the proceeds will be taken in 
gold. 

Instead of the expected return of cheap money, therefore, the 
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market finds that it has to face a continued demand for gold on 
Continental account, and every probability of an equally keen demand 
from South America and India. Under these circumstances, the 
general belief that, though money may be tight at the turn of the 
year, there will be a sudden return to plethora in the early days of 
1897, seems to be destined to prove as futile as the many assertions 
during the past few months that all possibility of tightness was over. 
The market has certainly no great surplus of cash to draw from. The 
aggregate figures of the monthly published balance-shéets of the. 
leading banks showed that the total deposits amounted to'£267,000,000 
odd, against £260,000,000 a year ago ; while the “cash in hand at the - 
Bank of England ” had fallen by more than £1,000,000 in the 
same period. Swollen deposits and diminished cash reserves are not 
encouraging signs for the equanimity of the market under any further 
_ strain. 
On the Stock Exchange markets began the month with some show 
of buoyancy, but became dull and melancholy as the festive season 
approached. The volte-face of the money market was the chief reason 
for this change of temper, but several minor causes contributed to it. 
The threatened strike of railway servants came very inopportunely 
at a moment when the public, sick of the monotonous weakness of 
American shares, and disgusted with the financial methods that have 
justly discredited the more fashionable mining ventures, was beginning 
to dally with Home Railway Stocks with some approach to earnestness. 
There is no need to repeat the story of how the threatened strike was 
averted ; all that concerns us here is the fact that “ Home Rails,” after 
two days’ buoyant rebound from the depression that the prospect of - 


' ` Jabour trouble had caused, fell back into the dumps in a very disap- 


pointing manner. It had to be admitted by. the most devoted cham- 
pions of capital and opponents of everything that tends: to lessen 
‘dividends, that the Railway Companies, or rather’ their. protagonist, 
had not come very well out of the preliminary skirmish, which ended 
in the patching up of peace. The magnificent traffic management of 
the London and North-Western Railway and the luxurious comfort to 
which it treats all classes of travellers on its system have won for it 
universal respect and good will; and any one who is defending joint- 
stock enterprise against State-managed concerns naturally argues that 
no Government in the world has produced so well conducted a machine 
as the ‘North-Western Railway. It was therefore peculiarly disap- 
pointing to find the rulers of this great corporation blundering at 
every point, going out of their way to make trouble with their men, 
by asking them whether they would strike under given circumstances, 
dismissing those’ who were straightforward enough to say that they 
would, and then appealing to the Board of Trade to get them out of 
their mess, and finally reinstating the scapegoats. i 
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Such an exhibition of bad judgment does not exactly inspire 
confidence, and if confidence in the management of the North-Western 
is to be shaken, where shall we be able to stop? As it was, even the 
jobbers. of the Home Railway market, who regard these concerns 
merely as dividend paying machines, decided almost unanimously that 
the “Brum,” as they call the line, which was once the London and 
Birmingham, had blundered, badly, and had put itself in the wrong in 
the eyes of public opinion—always a most important factor in -a 
contest between labour and capital. “It is perfectly evident that the 
fight is only begun, though it may perhaps be hoped that it will be 
now contested with the arms of diplomacy, instead of an appeal to 
force, The Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants knew what he was talking about when he said that his side 
had won the first round; but its chances of winning the second also 
depend very much on the use that it makes of its fortunate opening. 
The railway men, however, have gained public opinion for the present, 
and we shall be surprised if they do not use this advantage to obtain 
some concessions in the matter of the hours worked by those engaged 
in goods traffic, who appear, at least on some systems, to have a fair 
claim to the consideration of their employers. Such a concession 
would, of course, have an adverse effect on working expenses, but the 
enormous premiums at which the prices of the leading railway stocks 
stand is certainly an obvious argument on the side of those who contend 
that enterprises so prosperous can well afford to increase their working 
expenses in the interest of their servants, The eminently satisfactory 
traffic returns which add week after week to the increase shown over 
the fine receipts of last year, when reviving trade was already showing 
itself in swelling railway receipts, are also a strong support for the 
men’s contention. In short, everything points to their victory in the 
second round also, so long as they do not alienate public opinion by 
the extravagance of their demands. Anticipations of increased 
dividends on Home Railway Stocks for the current half year are 
already jubilant, but it remains to be seen how much of the gross 
increase will have been- absorbed by increase in expenses and fixed 
charges. In any cass, it is evident that the improvement in dividends 
has already been fully discounted by the rise in prices, and both 
‘speculators and investors must remember that enterprises so liable to 
the incalculable fluctuations of trade as Home Railway Companies, 
must not be capitalised according to the return yielded after an 
exceptionally favourable half year. An absurd spasm depressed the 
stocks of the London & Chatham Company about the middle of the 
month, owing to a rumour that a contract between Messrs. Cook, 
Son & Company was about to expire at the end of the year, and would 
not be renewed, as Messrs. Cook intended to confine their favour to 
the South-Eastern Company. As the Continental traffic receipts of 
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these two companies are pooled, it was obvious at once that, even if 
Messrs. Cook’s intentions were correctly reported, it would not affect 
the income of either of them ; but the rumour took the market in a 
,weak moment, at the time when the rally after the strike. settle- 
ment had just exhausted itself, and so had an exaggerated effect. 
The American railroad market has again disappointed the expecta- 
, tions of its supporters. The promised revival of industrial activity 
after the Presidential election has apparently been a complete failure, 
and the railroad earnings have shown the same monotonous series of 
decreases which, before the election, were ascribed’ to political 
uncertainty, but are now proved to have been due to more serious 
and permanent causes. The want of elasticity and mobility of the 
American currency is showing itself again ; money is very easy in 
New York where it is not wanted, and yet in the Western and 
Southern States credit is restricted, and there is considerable uneasiness 
in financial and commercial alea, We have seen already that our 
own Board of Trade Returns were seriously affected by the continued 
slackness of an export trade to the United States, and, all indications 
point to the continuance of the depression. There is, indeed, every 
reason for this attitude on the part of American men of business. 
Mr. McKinley’s Government is discredited before it has come into 
existence. “By a ridiculous anti-climax, the months ‘of -currency 
arguments and campaigns of education that preceded the election, and 
the outburst of enthusiasm in favour of ‘honest money,” which upset = 
the centre of gravity of American parties, has merely resulted in the 
revival of the tariff controversy. A month ago we expressed the fear 
that Mr. McKinley did not understand the evils of the currency 
system which he had been elected to reform, and had no enthusiasm 
for the cause for which he had ostensibly fought. But it was 
generally hoped by those interested in American finance, that the 
enormous sacrifices made at the time of the election on Mr, McKinley’ s 
behalf by the financial corporations, and the business world in general, ' 
would give business opinion some .claim to a hearing from the es 
President, and that at least some attempt iñ the direction of currency 
reform would be given the place of honour in his programme. As it 
is, Mr. Hanna, who seems to have already established himself as Mayor- ` 
of the ‘Palace to the President, and is spoken of as a possible Secretary 
of Finance, has stated publicly that.‘ our currency matters are in 
pretty good shape; there is nothing alarming about the currency 
position,” and the political wire-pullers seem to have satisfied them- 
selves that all the panics and crises of the last few years have been 
purely accidental phenomena with ‘no cause that is capable of 
removal, and that “tariff first” is the watchword that will lead to 
general felicity. Under these circumstances it is evident that the 
depression of American commerce is based on well-grounded apprehen- 
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sion. The tariff remedy has been tried before, and even its supporters 
will admit that whatever they may believe as to its effect on- trade, it 
‘did not remove or obviate the evils that are inseparable from the 
present currency system. The wilful blindness of Mr. McKinley and 
‘his supporters to the real necessities of the situation, can only be 
followed by a revival of the disasters which he was elected to prevent 
by earnest measures of reform. The want of automatic machinery by 
which trade reacts on money is already showing itself in the artificial 
state of the Exchange Market in New York. In spite of the substan- 
tial trade balance in favour of the United States, sterling exchange 
has been rising steadily : it is said that sterling paper is being hoarded, 
and that some £10,000,000 worth: of bills are being held back. This 
state of things is caused, no doubt, to ‘some extent by the higher 
rates for money in London, and it must not be overlooked by those 
who are expecting an early return of the gold recently shipped across 
the Atlantic. A 

As to the prospects of a tariff measure, it is impossible at present 
to make a forecast with any approach to certainty, but unless the 
strong silver minority in the Senate is appeased by some concession, 
it is probable that thəy will be able to force matters to the dead- 
lock which now seems to be a regular feature of American politics. 
It is believed that Mr. McKinley is determined to make vigorous 
diplomatic efforts in the direction of international bimetallism, and a 
passage in a recent speech by M. Méline seems to point to the 
eagernesss of France for another International Conference on this 
wearisome subject. It is quite reasonable that the United States, 
having been saddled by past legislative freaks with an enormous 
amount of practically unsaleable silver, and that France, with her 
store of silver bullion still valued on a 15 to 1 basis, should be 
-very eager to create a market for these depreciated wares at the 
expense of other nations. But as neither France nor the American 
Republic is likely to consent to an agreement which would acknow- 
ledge and perpetuate the losses that they have not yet been able to 
face in a business-like manner, and as other nations can hardly be 
expected to pay 60d. per ounce for a commodity priced in the 
market at 30d., it cannot be contended ‘that any definite result is to 
be expected from such a Conference, even if the desirability of a 
double standard were generally acknowledged. But perhaps we shall 
soon see free coinage at 16 to 1 included in the conveniently elastic 
„terms of the Monroe doctrine, and so elevated into a principle of 
international law. As if, however, the domestic position were not 
sufficiently complicated and uncertain, the Americans appear to be 
taking the Cuban question more and more seriously. They certainly 
„have every right to complain of the manner in which their trade with 
the island has been hampered by this interminable rebellion, and the 
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indomitable spirit with which the Spaniards at home are meeting this 
drain on their already slender resources cannot blind any one to the fact 
that the conduct of. their generals on the spot is, to say the least of 
it, inadequate and ineffective: nevertheless. the vigour of language 
indulged in by the Cuban party in America is only another proof of 
their complete lack’ of that moderation which is essential for the sane 
discussion of international difficulties, and there is something tragically 
humorous about the spectacle of the Senate, designed by the framers 
of the Constitution to give ballast and sobriety to the Legislature, 
‘taking the lead in these extravagant outbursts of passion. ‘Holders 
of American bonds and securities may well be made uneasy by the con- 
templation of these exhibitions, which bring the danger of war with 
Spain—a far more costly and difficult business than the. American. 
Jingoes seem to think—into unpleasantly conspicuous prominence. 
The comparatively moderate message from President Cleveland spoke 
clearly. enough of the limit to the patience of the United States ia 
the matter, and though the death of Maceo was received with trans- 
ports of scarcely decent jubilation in Madrid, there is no sign that 
his loss has ‘lessened the determinatién of the insurgents. In the: 
meantime the rebellion in the Philippines becomes more serious, and 
adds to the chance that Spain may be provoked by sheer desperation 
into making a further addition to her difficulties. 
` The depression of the most important section of the Mining Market 
continues, though varied by occasional gleams of cheerfulness. The 
Chartered Company’s shares were in active demand for’a day or two, 
news having been received of the discovery of fresh gold-bearing reefs: 
in the neighbourhood of Buluwayo.. This outburst did not last long, 
however, and the news had not been confirmed at the time of writing. 
Such a discovery, if genuine, would do'no more than reduce the present 
over-valuation of the shares; it is obvious that a premium of 150 per 
cent, on a security which carries with it no visible prospect of a 
-dividend is already quite sufficient, and something much more definite 
than the discovery of reefs, which May, or may not, pay for their 
working, will be required before investors who exercise any judgment 
in such matters will be tempted to sink money in Rhodesia. The 
question of the indemnity still hangs in the balance, and the financial 
position of the company is, as usual, shrouded in mystery. The 
Transvaal companies are still neglected, alike by investors and specu- 
lators, and the market in these securities may be said to have been 
killed by the financial methods of its supporters. The result of the 
negotiations of the batch of leading magnates: who left, not long ago, 
for Johannesburg, is awaited with interest combined with despondency. 
It is generally belisved that some new development is in the wind, 
and as many of the deep level companies are known to be in difficulties 
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for want of ready cash, it is expected with reason that the new deve- 
lopment is likely to take the shape of new creations of capital, 

West Australian shares have been comparatively steady, but the 
bloated weight of over-capitalisation which presses upon the market 
prevents any show of real buoyancy. Advices from the fields are 
still generally favourable, but the progress of development work is 
slow, and the public is fast losing patience. It is evident that most 
of the companies floated have paid too much for their properties, and 
so, though over-capitalised, have not sufficient working capital. 
Indian mines, which have been working steadily since days when 
neither the South African nor the West Australian field was known 
in London, have attracted some attention lately, owing to the very 
satisfactory progress of the mines, both in development work and 
dividend paying. Their comparative neglect by speculators makes - 
them less liable to the violent ups and downs that bewilder investors 
in the more fashionable favourites; but here also there is a tendency 
to price them at figures which do not yield such a return as is 
sufficient to tempt cautious capitalists to sink money in mining 
ventures. 

The company promoter has been almost as busy lately as in the 
piping times of “cheap money,” and the result of this spurt will 
certainly bring up the total offered for subscription during the current 
year to something well over £150,000,000, an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. on last year’s total, which was considered enormous. It would 
be interesting to know what proportion of this £150,000,000 had been 
taken up by genuine investors, and how much had to “ take lodgings” 
under the protection of underwriters. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this huge total is not composed entirely of new loans and 
new issues. A good deal of it arose out of the development of a 
“new ” style of company promoter, who devised a simple method of 
greasing the wheels of commerce by buying up joint stock companies 
already in existence at a price which made their shareholders ready 
enough to close with the offer, rearranging and lavishly watering the 
capital, and then inviting subscriptions from the public for the 
new issués. It is an interesting comment on the business capacity of 
the fin-de-sidcle investor, but there is at least no attempt at deception, 
and if the concern so dealt with happens to possess a rapidly progressive 
business, it does not follow that its new shareholders will have made 
a bad bargain; only the fruits of the progress will have gone into the 
pockets of the astute financier who foresaw it, instead of to the former 
shareholders of the old company. This sort of coup, of course, requires 
very lavish advertisement, and the developnient of the new science of 
promotion has brought plenty of grist to the mills of the daily press. 
But the drawbacks connected with its working are unfortunately so 
obvious that it can hardly be expected to obtain a permanent footing 
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in the financial world.. And it has already become rather a nuisance, 
for now,-whenever the shares of an industrial company rise rapidly 
for no apparent reason, gossip at once asserts that it is to be bought 

up, recapitalised, and sold’ again. 

"The conditions under.which the year closes are- thus full of uncer-. 
tainty, and even the incorrigible optimism of the City cannot contend 
with any sincerity that the outlook is as bright as it might be. The 
tightness of money in Berlin, which was acute at the turn of the: 
September quarter, and began to be still more acute in the middle of . 
December, shows very clearly ‘that the Germans have overreached 
themselves in the matter of finance, and perhaps also in that of trade. 
We should not be surprised to see this pressure become very severe, 
and it need hardly be said that the connection between all the great 
centres of finance is now so close and intimate that anything like’ 
panic in Berlin would react most unfavourably on the markets of Paris 
and London. Paris has its own particular bogey in the shape of 
Spanish ‘finance, which will require a great deal of external assistance ' 
when it begins to put its house in order; and Paris will be forced 
either to give the assistance, or to write off a large bad debt. As to 
giving assistance, a significant paragraph in one ofthe financial papers. 
recently stated that a syndicate had been formed on the Bourse to 
take up the balance of the last Russian loan which had not yet found : 
a home. New York is as doleful as possible, while Washington 
breathes fiery threats of war; and we.in London have subscribed to’ 
so many loans and companies this year that we are beginning to 
wonder who has‘ got all the money, and how much our securities will 
be worth this day twelvemonths. The year has been an intensely 
interesting one to those who have followed its financial - vagaries: . 
during the first six months: of it many experienced money-dealers 
came to the conclusion that they would never see 3 per cent. again, ` 
and gold was being heaped in the Bank of England so fast that it 
was gravely argued that we should soon have to consider the question ~ 
of restricting its coinage. And now the market is busily borrowing 
money from the Bank at 4 per cent.,while London and all the Continental ' 
centres are holding on to their gold supplies with both hands, And 
yet, while money has grown scarce, general prices, which had fallen 
steadily while it was plethorically abundant, have been rising in 
defiance of economic laws—a proceeding which we must leave pro- 
‘fessional economists to explain. The thanks of the ‘City are due to’ 
the Directors of the Bank of England, who, by their timely caution 
in raising the discount rate at a time when there was no apparent ' 
need for such a movement,’ prevented this year from being disastrous 
as well as interesting. Owing to this early warning, we had ‘plenty 
of time to shorten sail, and so are in good trim to face any breezes 
that 1897 may bring with it. : : 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND: “DOWN 
THE LONG AVENUE.” 


dl Ngee art of Europzan diplomacy seems to have degenerated into 

the monotonous occupation of watching the progress of Russia. 
A few years ago “The March of the Mongol ” was a popular bogéy; 
to-day the March of the Muscovite is an unappreciated fact. Hach 
new discovery in physical science shows a fresh manifestation of the 
mysterious vibrations of the ether—the Réntgen ray, the “ electric 
eye,” the {transmission of electricity without wires. So each new 
event in the sphere of international politics exhibits another example 
of the subtle activity of the servants of the Tsar. To reckon up the 
recent triumphs of Russian diplomacy we should have to enumerate 
half the countries of the world. 

' Such an enumeration, however, will do us good, for the simple 
reason that almost all these triumphs have been won, directly or 
indirectly, at British expense. The hewers of the separate stones 
take good care’ not to gather them into one imposing” arch; therefore 
most people in this country fail to: realise either the number or the 
bulk of them. Yet the procedure is so simple that it ought to be 
familiar by this time. First, the ground is thoroughly prepared and 
vague engagements are secured; then an exaggerated ballon dessai 
is launched; an outburst of protest follows, and the particular scheme 
is denounced. as “ an audacious coup ;” an official denial follows; the 
exaggerated facts are nevertheless’ universally discussed,‘ their im- 
portance is minimised by their promoters and that peculiar people, of 
which Great Britain has a monopoly, whose consciences impel them 
to do more than justice to their opponents, has its customary fling at 
« Chauvinism,” “Imperialism,” “timidity,” “ mares’ nests,” and the 
rest, gets in its word; the rivals create a diversion by opposition to 
our interests somewhere else ;.after some. palaver this opposition is 
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magnanimously withdrawn; an effervescence of friendship follows, 
during which the real stroke ‘is delivered; it is not so bad as the 
ballon d'essai, and, as we think it a pity to dam up the newly-opened 
` fount of friendship, we manage to accept it. Ca-y-est. 

This is exactly what is' happening now with regard to the Far Hast. 
For once, however, the diversion has not been made on the Afghan 
frontier. The situation presented by the massacres in Armenia 
afforded a better opportunity. . a ly perl? 

Now for that wholesome enumeration. First and foremost, the 
Franco-Russian alliance. By a little sacrifice of the external dignity 
of autocracy—by the Tears compliments to the President: of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and by the performance of the “ Marseillaise ” 
(“ Contre nous, de la tyrannie l'étendard sanglant est levyé—aux armes, 
citoyens!”) at a Russian [Court ceremony, Russia has added to. her 
already vast armed force the second largest army and fleet in the 
world, and been able to draw at sight from the second largest hoard 
of money. in the world. And this pour ses beaux yeux : so far ‘she has 
given nothing in return. The Convention specifically rules out an 
attempt to recover Elsass-Lothringen ; Russia will bring no préssure 
to oust us from Egypt, because stronger forces than M. Deloncle 

.'can rally will prevent France from ever demanding that she 
, should} do so. Even when French financiers sold out their South 
African investments, put the money into Turkish bonds, and then 
induced the French Government to bring forward a perfectly just 
scheme for the financial reorganisation of Turkey, Russia quashed it 
with peremptory haste, and by publicly proclaiming tó the Sultan that 
if he touched the revenues earmarked for the payment of interest on 
the foreign loans she would place Turkish finance-under European: 
control, distinctly intimated to him that so long as he does not touch 
these, his finances are safe from interference. There is already visible 
in France the little rift in the Franco-Russian lute—though as yet a 
long way below the varnish—adnd no wonder.- But? even without 
` looking as far as the Chanceries of Berlin and Vienna, it is easy to 
see how great a Russian triumph is here. . 
' Take next the case of Turkey.. The Sultan has lost for ever the 
support of England. The Convention which pledges us, in certain 
circumstances, to preserve for him the integrity of his dominions 
' against Russian encroachments; is waste paper. . The situation is 
completely reversed—it is we. who-would coerce him if we could, and 
Russia’ who guards him.: Turkey is virtually at this moment a 
Russian protectorate; and as the Triple Alliance holds Austria back, , 
from Germany’s fear of being attacked. by Franée if the cannon spoke 
on the Galician ‘frontier and’ the . blue-coated Hungarians tramped 
through Novi Bazar, the virtual protectorate seems likely to last until 
it becomes something more. The rest of the Powers would agree next 
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week upon the reforms indispensable in Turkey, but Russia blocks the 
way. Her policy is for the Ottoman Empire “ first to ripe and ripe, 
and then to rot and rot,” and she is strong enough to enforce it. 
Meanwhile the philanthropy of England is fermenting. at such a rate 
—I beg that this may not be regarded as a sneer; I believe- the 
British: attitude in this matter to be absolutely and disinterestedly 
*philanthropic—that already many people are urging that Russia be 
given what she will—Constantinople, Asia Minor, the right to fortify 
and hold the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, Turkey itself—if only 
she will crush “ the Great Assassin.” Whatever the Russian position 
may be from a humanitarian point of view, it must surely be regarded 
as another notable diplomatic triumph. 

Again, even towards India has Russia made a successful advance. 
Questions pending with England about the Pamirs were settled with 
much amity, and shortly afterwards ‘the correspondent of the Times 
at St. Petersburg announced a new and purely military Russian 
railway towards Herat. He added: “This news will probably be 
contradicted, as a matter of course.” It was. Next day an officially 
inspired Reuters message said: ‘‘ The statement published in a London 
newspaper recently, that Russia was making a fresh move on the 
Afghan frontier, with a view to being able to strike at Herat at the ` 
proper moment, is declared to be devoid of foundation.” Five days 
afterwards the Sviet newspaper gave all the official details of the 
scheme. ‘The railway is to be a broad-gauge one from’ Merv to the 
Kushk river, a distance of 220 miles, and at its terminus are to be 
stored all the materials for laying rapidly a narrow-gauge line to 
Herat, only ninety-four miles further. The line is already being con- 
structed by the Ministry of War, and a school to teach Russian officers 
English has been opened at Tashkent. As no counter-move by the 
Indian Government has been heard of, this also must be reckoned 
another successful move in the game.’ 

Not to stretch this denunciation to the crack of the reader's patience, 
many other victories of Russian diplomacy can only-be briefly sum- 
marised. The British Vice-Consul at Teheran has just reminded us 
that Persia is flooded with cheap second-rate Russian wares, that the 
Russian road to the capital is in fair course of construction, and that 
Russia has closed all the northern approaches to Persia by prohibitive 
duties. “There is good reason to believe that Russia gave France defi- 
nite assurances when the latter believed not long ago that England 
„was meditating action in Morocco. Abyssinia is a Russian ally. The 
special envoy of the Negus Menelik, Ato Yusuf, has been spending 
months in one of the best hotels in St. Petersburg as an Imperial 
guest, and he and the famous M. Leontieff have just returned 
to Abyssinia together. The Russian Red Cross Mission is .known 
to have consisted chiefly of Russian officers, A Turkish mission, 
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‘ doubtless at Russian instigation, is about to convey decorations to the 


Negus. A Russian naval party from the cruiser Zaporozhetz has just 
landed on the coast of Erythrea “ to take scientific observations.” It 
is stated that a Russian expedition of military surveyors is being 
formed to explore the country. Colonel Kozloff, a distinguished officer 
of the Russian Intelligence Department, has nearly finished an elabo- 
rate official history of Abyssinia from the time of the Queen of Sheba 
to the present day. The border of the Red Sea, within sight of 
British soldiers “ trooping ” to India, is clearly to be the next sphere 
of Russian activity. In Italy the Tsar has married the beautiful ` 
Montenegrin princess to the heir to the throne, and the Tsar and 
Tsaritsa are to visit Rome this year. Montenegro itself is a Russian 
outpost against Austria, helped with Russian money, armed with dis- 
carded Russian rifles. Prince Nicolas’ assured me that his foreign 


‘policy would always be dictated by Montenegrin needs and never by . 


Russian interests. I believed him, but I know that Russian interests 
and Montenegrin needs will ‘always be identical. In Bulgaria the 
heir-apparent has been confirmed in the Orthodox Church, and Prince 


Ferdinand has been recognised by the Tsar. The Bulgarian muti- 
_ ‘nous officers who dethroned Prince Alexander at Russian orders have ‘ 


been received back and pensioned, and it seems quite possible they 
will even be restored to the army. ‘That would signify the end of 
independent Bulgaria. And I am very sorry to learn that M. Stoiloff’s’ 
Ministry is in extremis. He is a wise statesman and a true. patriot. 


‘There are also even worse clouds than this on the horizon of the 


Peasant State. Servia seems see-sawing between Russia and Austria 
with a recent inclination towards the former. And, to conclude the 


` Balkan survey, even Roumania, the most powerful and independent of 


all the States, hitherto a virtual member of the Triple Alliance, the ' 
State to whose gallant army. Ruésia owed, according to Von Moltke, 
the salvation of a year’s campaign against the Turks, and who lost a 
province as her reward, is authoritatively stated to be considering 
whether the time has not come, in view of Russia’s capture of the 
entire Balkan Peninsula except herself, to transfer her allegiance 
frankly to the winning side. 

Thus we are confronted on every side with the accomplished facts 
or the favourable prospects of Russia’s successful diplomacy. I have 
said that the art of diplomacy to-day consists in-watching Russian pro- 
‘gress. Here is incidental evidence of the truth of the remark. The editor 
of the- New York Independent, a serious and influential weekly journal, 
recently invited a number of writers, including myself, to contribute _ 


„articles upon the various aspects of European international relations. 


When the articles all appeared simultaneously it turned out that every 
writer had pointed to Russia as the pivot of the particular problem 
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assigned to him! And the editor summed up the “ symposium ” 
as follows : 

“The reader of the several articles which outline the relation of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia and Turkey to the balance 
of power will discover how everything depends on Russia, Great Britain 
would intervene in Turkey, but Russia forbids. England now seeks 
Russia’s good will ; she has no quarrel with Russia. France simply follows 
Russia; she has no iniziative of her own. Germany is reverting to the 
policy of Bismarck, which requires her to keep on good terms with Russia 
at any expense. Austria's only fearis of Russia. Italy has lost her prestige, 
and has, it would seem, depended on Russia for the influence which secured 
from Menelek of Abyssinia even the meagre advantages of the late treaty. 
Turkey is in Russia’s hand, waiting for the fingers to clutch. Russia bides 
her time, just now most interested in the advance which is making her the 
protector of Korea and Manchuria, and Turkey can wait. Russia has every 
advantage in the rivalry of Powers, enormous territory, an overwhelming 
army, and, chief of all, no popular sentiment, no elections, no freedom to 
interfere with the will cf the autocrat Czar.” ; 


“Thus bad begins, snd worse remains behind.” In all the above 
enumeration the chief of Russia’s peaceful victories, and the hardest 
blow to British interests, has not been mentioned. I mean, of course, 
the control which Russia has secured.over China, and the consequent 
destruction of British predominance in the Far East. This is my 
immediate subject, brt to be appreciated it must be seen thus “ down 
the long avenue” of its predecessors in Russian diplomacy. 

In October 1895, tae Times, from a Hong Kong correspondent whose 
sources of information I know to be of the best, published a telegram 
to the effect that Russia and China had concluded a convention 
which practically gave Manchuria to Russia, and allowed the latter 
to annex Port Arthur and connect its trans-Siberian Railway system 
with the political centre of China. _The Russian Embassy in London 
declared this statemeni to be “absolutely unfounded.” I chanced to 
know, however, that on January 6, 1895, a well-known Englishman, 
resident for many years in Shanghai, whose relations with the 
Ghinese Government from the days of Gordon had been peculiarly 
intimate, sent an open telegram to Lord Kimberley, then Foreign 
Secretary, informing him of the preparations for this treaty, ‘and 
giving him other information regarding the objects at St. Petersburg 
of the Chinese Envoy, Wong Chi-chuan. I therefore ventured to 
regard the denial as diplomatic in spirit, though no doubt accurate at 
that moment in letter. Exactly a year later, namely on October 28, 
1896, the North China Daily News, the leading English newspaper in 
` China, obtained a copy of the agreement which Count Cassini, the 
Russian Minister in Peking, had taken with him on his return to 
St. Petersburg on September 30. There is nothing surprising, or 
even uncommon, in a newspaper thus‘obtaining a copy of an extremely 
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confidential document executed by the Chinese ‘Government. There 
is no such thing as secrecy in official China, A few dollars judi-. 
cially invested will procure a report of the most private conversation 
between a foreign representative and the Tsungli Yamén, and there 
is not a secret in Peking that could not be ‘purchased for a few 
thousand taels. If the British Legation was not aware’ of this con- 
vention and did not report it to the Foreign Office, it failed to do so 
only because it had not the money to buy it or the knowledge where 
to apply. The document. obtained by the Shanghai journal would 
of course be in Chinese, and therefore the translation of it would 


‘necessarily present an unofficial aspect. A learned correspondent of 


the Times has pointed out the internal evidence that the draft was | 
translated from the Chinese text. 


“ There is, first of all,” he says, “the designation of the Amur in the 
preamble by its Chinese name of Heilungchiang or Black Dragon river; in. 
Clause 8 appears the description of the foreign drilled troops as Lienchun ; 
and in Clause 7 it is specially laid down that commissions or Auchao shall be 
granted for mining purposes. -The employment of these and éther Chinese 
phrases is clear evidence as to the source whence the text was derived, and ` 
as the Chinese language is far from being precise and definite a margin of 
error in details must be allowed for. . But, with these reservations, the 


‘published text represents what China has conceded and Russia has obtained.” 


` The preamble declares that the Emperor of China has specially 
appointed the princes and great officers of the Crown composing the 
Imperial Chinese Ministry of War, to confer with the Russian 


. Minister concerning the connecting of the railway system of the Three 


Eastern Provinces with the trans-Siberian Railway, “ with the object 
of facilitating the transport of goods between the two empires and 
strengthening the frontier defences and sea coasts. And, furthermore, 
to agree upon certain special privileges to be conceded by China to 
Russia as a response to the loyal aid given by Russia in the retroces- 
sion of Liaotung and its dependencies.” ‘The articles: of the còn- 
vention relating to the route of the railway must be: given in extenso : 


“I, Owing to the fact that the Russian Great Siberian Railway is on the 


‘point of completion, China ‘consents to allow Russia to prolong her railway 


into Chinese territories (a) from the Russian port of: Vladivostok into the 
Chinese city of Hunch’un, in the province of Kirin, from thence north- , 
westwards to the provincial capital of Kirin, and (b) from a railway station 
of some city in Siberia to the Chinese town of Aiyun, in Heilungchiang 
province, from thence south-westwards to the provincial capital of Tsitsibar, 
and from thence to the town of Petuné, in Kirin province, and from thence, 
south-eastwards to the provincial capital of Kirin. ; 

“ IL ‘All railways built by Russia into the Chinese provinces of Heilung- 
chiang and Kirin shall be built at the sole expense of Russia, and the 
regulations and building thereof shall be solely on the Russian system, with 
which China has nothing to do, and the entire control shall be in the hands 
of Russia for the space of thirty years. At the end of the said period China 
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shall be allowed to prepare the necessary funds wherewith, after proper 
estimation of the value. of the said railways, she shall redeem them, the 
rolling stock, machine shops, and buildings connected therewith. But as to 
how China will at that date redeem these railways shall be left for future 
-consideration. 

«TII. China is now in the possession of a railway which she intends to 
„extend from Shanhaikuan into the provincial capital of Féngtien—namely, 
Mukden (Shenking) ,and from Mukden to the provincial capital of Kirin. 
Tf China should heteafter find it inconvenient to build this road, she shall 
allow Russia to provide the funds to build the railway from the city of 
Kirin on behalf of China, the redemption of which road shall be permissible 
to China at the end of ten years. With reference to the route to be taken 
by this railway, Russia shall follow the surveys already made by China in 
-connection therewith, from Kirin to Mukden, Newchwang, ke. f 

“TV. The railway to be built by China, beginning from Shanhaikuan, 
in Féngtien, to Newchwang, to Kaiping, to Chinchou, to Lushunk’ou (Port 
Arthur), and to Talienwan and their dependencies, shall follow the Russian 
railway regulations, in order to facilitate the commercial intercourse between 
‘the respective empires. 


Article V. authorises Russia to place special battalions of horse and 
-foot soldiers at the various important stations for the better protection 
of railway property. Article VII. “ permits” Russians and Chinese 
‘to exploit and open any mines in the Amur and Kirin provinces, and 
in the Long White Mountain range in the north of Korea. Article 
VIII. “ permits” Chinese to engage Russian military officers to reform 
the whole army organisation of the three Hastern provinces in accord- 
ance with the Western system. The next three Articles must also be 
read word for word: 


“TX, Russia has never possessed a seaport in Asia which is free from ice 
-and open all the year round. If, therefore, there should suddenly arise 
„military operations in this continent, it will naturally be difficult for the ` 
Russian Eastern seas and Pacific fleets to move about freely and at pleasure. 
‘As China is well aware of this, she is willing to lease temporarily to Russia 
the port of Kiaochou (Chiaochou), in the province of Shantung, the period of 
such lease being limited to fifteen years. At the end of this period China. 
shall buy all the barracks, godowns, machine shops, and docks built there by 

Russia (during sher occupation of the said port). But should there be no 
danger of military operations, Russia shall not enter immediately into 
possession of the said port or hold the important points dominating the port 
än order to obviate the chance of exciting the jealousy and suspicions of other 
Powers, With reference to the amount of rent and the way it is to be paid, 
-this shall form the subject of consideration in a protocol at some future date. 

«X. As the Liaotung ports of Lushunk’ou (Port Arthur) and Talienwan 
and their dependencies are important strategical points, it shall be incumbent 
upon China to properly fortify them with all haste and to repair all their 
fortifications, &c., in order to provide against future dangers. Russia shall 
therefore lend all necessary assistance in helping to protect these two ports, 
and shall not permit any foreign Power to encroach upon them. China, on 
cher part, also binds herself never to cede them to another country ; but, if 
‘in future the exigencies of the case require it, and Russia should find herself 
suddenly involved in a war, China consents to allow Russia temporarily to 
concentrate her land and naval forces within the said: ports in order the 
‘better to enable Russia to attack the enemy or to guard her own position. 
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“XI. If, however, there be no dangers of military operations in which 
Russia is engaged, China shall have entire control over the administration 
of the said ports of Lushunk’ou and Talienwan, nor shall Russia interfere in. 
any way therein. But as regards the building of the railways in the three 
Eastern Provinces and the exploitation and opening of the mines. therein, . 
they shall be permitted to be proceeded with immediately after the ratifica- 
tion of this convention and at the pleasure of the people concerned therein.’ 
With reference to the civil.and- military officers of Russia and Russian _ 

merchants and traders travelling (in any part of the territories herein 
mentioned), wherever they shall go, they shall. be given all the privileges of. 
protection and facilities within the power of the local atithorities, nor shall 

_ these officials be allowed to put obstructions in the way or delay the journeys 
of the Russian officers and subjects herein mentioned.” es 


A comparison of the preceding Convention with the ‘map I have 
drawn here, which, as students will observe, comprises geographical 
information hitherto unavailable, renders prolonged. comment ‘un- 
necessary. The whole of Northern China is virtually placed under 
Russian protection, Russia is’ permitted to place in this territory 
‘such forces as she chooses, and to raise and drill Chinese levies. : She 
is allowed to develop:the mineral, and, a fortiori, the agricultural, ` 
resources of the country. If Russia finds herself in danger of war in 
the Far Hast—a phrase vague enough to cover any situation—she_ is 
permitted to fortify Port Arthur and Talienwan, besides the Bay-of 
Kiaochao, near Foochow, which is.leased to her. China binds herself 

' never to cede the strategical points to any other Power, and Russia 
“shall not permit any foreign Power to encroach upon them.” It is 
true the treaty speaks of China herself building or redeeming some of 
these railways and fortifying these ports; but this is, of course, only ` 
to “ save the face ” of the Chinese, and gives Russia a perfectly free ' 
hand. The railways, it will be noticed, are all to be built to Russian 
gauge. Another glance at the map will show that when these 
railways are completed—and I believe at least two parties of Russian 
surveyors have heen at work in Manchuria for months already— 
Moscow will be connected by a direct and uninterrupted jline of railway 

. ‘with Port Arthur and Peking. Nor is this all. A Chinese Imperial 

edict has finally authorised the building of the great Chinese trunk 

‘railway from Peking to Hankow, the principal port in the Yangtse, 

in the very heart of China. At present this line is to be built by the 

Chinese, and Shéng Taotai has been placed in control. But- the 
Chinese will never build it by themselves, and Russian influence will 

be brought to bear to procure its completion. When that is done, 

Russia will positively be able to send troops from any part of Russia 

by rail, not only to the capital of China, but to the middle of the great 
waterway which forms the main artery of the Chinese Empire. 

Lastly, by restoring the fortifications and docks of Port Arthur, which 

-were destroyed by the evacuating Japanese, Russia will possess an - 

impregnable naval base in such a position that no European expedition 
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could operate against the capital defences of China without her consent. 
Absolutely nothing is wanting to give Russia ultimate control over the 
whole of China north of the Yangtse river. 

It is possible, of course, that in some points the finally ratified 
convention may be less’ sweeping than that here given, but the best 
informed Europeans in Peking and Tientsin do not believe this, and 
it is certain that Count Cassini wished to take home something of 

enormous importance to Russia, and something which China was 
_ extremely unwilling to grant, or his baggage would not have been 
‘packed for three weeks, and his carts and mule-litters kept actually 
standing all that time in the courts of the Russian Legation, Weare 
not confined, however, to conjecture or unofficial documents. We 
know that one concession has been finally granted, and recognised by 
` the Tsar in giving the charter to the “ Eastern Railway Company,” the 
5,000,000 roubles in shares of which were offered to the public in 
St. Petersburg on December. 29 and closed the same day, the issue 
having been largely over-subscribed. According to the Manchester 
Guardian, which is often very well informed in matters of foreign 
affairs, this charter is based upon a contract between the Chinese 
Government and the Russo-Chinese Bank, of which Prince Oukhtomsky 
is President (another important Russian step in the Far East, by the 
way), for a line to run across Manchuria to astation near Vladivostok. 
I have shown this on my map, the names of the stations being 
gathered from Russian sources. The (Guardian considers that this 
concession disposes of the rumours of the Cassini Convention, as: it 
-bears the date of August 27, 1896, two months before the alleged 
date of the latter. Ido not think so, for if such be the case, why 
did Count Cassini wait in anxiety at Peking until September 80 ? 
Furthermore, if additional evidence be needed it may be found in the 
striking volume “Das heutige Russland,” just published by Herr 
Friedrich Schiitz, and already prohibited in Russia, This author, who 
is known to have been aided in his inquiries by influential and highly 
placed Russians, writes, after describing amusingly the persistence with 
which Russian statesmen overcame the ingenious difficulties and 
procrastinations of Li Chwng-d’ang, as follows (p. 45) : 

“ This railway has Peking as its goal. It will pass to the eastward of 
Mukden, since this town is a place of pilgrimage, and may not be visited by 
foreigners. In the north, the line will connect with the Vladivostok- 
Paratskaya Valley section of the Siberian railway, thus connecting one of 
the most important harbours of the Russian frontier district with China. 
A further branch will proceed to the Liao-tung peninsula and Port Arthur, 
and this branch will also be joined to the Siberian railway. Both lines will 
only be commenced at a somewhat later date, a beginning being made with ' 
the northern part of the projected network, which will only touch a com- 

` paratively small portion of Chinese territory. This joins Transbaikalia with 


the Ussuri district, and will afford an outlet for the riches of the Amur 
region and northern Manchuria. Of course, great difficulties have to be 
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overcome first, but it is a remarkable testimony to the earnestness with 
which the great scheme is being carried out, that all questions relating to 
the creation of capital, management, yes, even the protection of the line, 
have already been very thoroughly settled in the preliminary negotiations. 
Russia and China will guarantee the necessary loans, the line is to be 
managed by Russian officials and time-expired non-commissioned officers, 
and the antipathy of the Chinese to foreign undertakings will be held in 
check by Don Cossacks, who will be settled, with their families, along the 
route of the future railway.” 


This book, be it observed, is dated November 1896, and its contents 
appeared originally as letters to the Neue Freie Presse at a much earlier 
period. ` It, therefore, affords a striking confirmation beforehand of 
the contents of the Cassini Convention. Apart from all confirmation, 
however, and judging only from present uncontroverted facts and past 
experiences, it may be regarded as certain that Russia, having got her 
toe in the door, so to speak, in Manchuria, will insert first’ her foot, 
then her leg, and will finally pass wholly through. To believe other- 
wise would be to deceive ourselves foolishly. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the extent and value of the 
Chinese territory which thus becomes prospectively Russian. Man- 
churia is called by the Chinese “The Eastern Provinces,” Tung-san- 
sheng. The northern one is Hei-lung-kiang, its capital being Tsitsthar 
(Pu-kwei), population 30,000; the central one is Kirin, capital 
Kirin-ula (Chuen-chang), population 120,000 ; the southern one 
Liao-tung, or Féng-tien, capital Mukden (Shen-yang), population 
200,000. Mukden was the old capital of Manchuria, but Kirin-ula is 
the present one. The total population of the country has been roughly 
estimated at 22,000,000, and its area, according to one estimate, is 
280,000 square miles—about that of Afghanistan, according to 
another, 863,720. Besides the above towns there are several others 
of importance, for instance, Kwan-chang-tsu, with a population of 
100,000, and Newchwang (more correctly Ying-tsu) with a population 
of 60,000. The latter is, of course, the well-known Treaty Port that 
was captured and held for a while by the Japanese during the 
late war. ' 

Manchuria is the home of the present governing race of China. 
Peking was taken in 1644 by Dorgun, a Manchurian General, who 
came to aid the Chinese authorities, at their invitation, against a 
rebellion, and remained to declare his nephew, Shun-chih, Emperor of 
‘China. The Chinese pigtail, now so much prized by its wearers, is 
the badge of servitude inflicted upon them by their Manchu conquerors. 
No later than two years after this capture of Peking, namely, in 1646, 
the Russians, under the leadership of a man after whom Khabaroke 
is named, tried to get south of the Amur, but they failed after thirty 
years of hostilities. Manchuria, says Mr. Agassiz, of the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs, possesses “ arable lands and rich pasture, 
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and an energetic population devoted to agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits.” The climate is very much like that’ of Manitoba: “the 
cold season is bracing and healthy, and the summer delightful.” _ Its 
- products are grain, beans and bean-cake in enormous quantity, pork, 
fish (salmon abounds in the rivers, and game swarms), silk, skins, 
tobacco and medicines, particularly the precious ginseng, which the 
Chinese use as an aphrodisiac, and foreigners as a tonic, and which 
in. its wild state is often worth more than £20 a pound. Captain 
Younghusband, one of the latest and most trustworthy travellers, 
describes Manchuria as— . 


“a noble country well worthy of being the birthplace of the successive 
dynasties which, issuing from it, lave conquered all the countries round, and 
of that dynasty which to-day holds sway over the most populous empire in 
the world. The fertility of the soil is extraordinary; the plain country is 
richly cultivated, and dotted over with flourishing villages and thriving 
market towns, and the hills are covered with magnificent forests of oak and 
elm. The mineral reSources are at present undéveloped, but coal and iron, 
gold and silver, are known to be procurable. The climate is healthy and 
° invigorating, but-very cold in winter.” 


And Mr, Wylie, who visited the chief places in 1892, gives the 
following description of the. towns : aay 


“ Many of them could boast of very large distilleries, inn-yards of great _ 
extent, capable of accommodating hundreds of guests, and oil-works of 
various kinds, while outside their walls were ‘generally some brick-kilns, 
brick-works, and lime-kilns. The houses were chiefly built of brick; burnt 
brick was used for the better houses in the towns, while unburnt, brick or 
mud was used in the country. In some of the cities the shop fronts were 
quite imposing, being substantially built and lavishly decorated. The streets 
were generally very wide and level. I saw nothing of the immense activity 
which characterises these cities during the winter months, when all the inns 
are full and the shops doing a good trade, when from the. south come great, 
numbers of men seeking employment, and the rush of men and the succession 
of carts is continuous,” ‘ 


An idea of the possibilities of. Manchuria under railway develop- 
ment may be gained from the statement of the European Commissioner 
of Chinese Customs, who says that in 1890, during a hundred days 
after the port of Newchwang ‘was frozen; an average of 470 carts 
arrived there daily, drawn by 2840 animals, and that during this. 
short period no less than 100,000 tons of produce were thus brought. 
Another Customs official, describing Newchwang after the J apanese 
evacuation, says that 1000 carts arrived there daily, many of. them 
from the remote northern province. At one inn, in’ _Manchuria, 
800 Ib. of pork were consumed daily by its guests. As long ago as 
-1891 the total exports of the province were estimated at £3,672,194. 
And this although mining, which might have an enormous extension , 
‘in Manchuria, has been so strictly forbidden by the Chinese Govern- 
ment that a recent traveller found that a native had been executed, 
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the day before his'arrival, for attempting to open a mine. It will be 
remembered that, by the new Convention, Russia has right of mining 
ad libitum. Mr. Agassiz has calculated, on the basis of the old 
statistics of 1891, that in twenty years’ time, supposing the rate of 
increase of the last twenty to be maintained, the value of the foreign 
import trade will “be £4,712,181 ; and he adds, “ If happily the rate 
of the last ten is maintained during the next two decades, the value 
of the foreign trade will then be £23,223,506." Six years ago Man- 
churia was already taking more British goods. than Newfoundland, owr 
oldest colony. ; rar 

Such, then, is the. enormous prize that has fallen to Russian 
diplomacy. It is-an interesting fact that the two principal authors I 
have quoted above perceived the danger which threatened the Chinese 
empire and British trade. Speaking of brigandage in Manchuria, 
Captain Younghusband says: “The Chinese must be careful lest a 
neighbouring Power, actuated, of course, by the purest of motives, in 
the interest of the advance of civilisation, does not take upon itself to 
stop this brigandage.” And Mr. Agassiz appends to his estimate of 
the brilliant prospects of Manchurian trade in the future, the following 
warning : : à 

“Then, as now, Great Britain, America, Germany, and, with a larger 
share than at present, Japan, will be the chief, participants, unless it should 
happen that attempts—which sooner or later, as opportunity offers, are 
almost sure to be made, but which it may be the policy of the nations just 

‘mentioned to frustrate—should prove successful in placing the land under 
the dominion of a certain monarch, whose first act would be to strike a 
death-blow at the foreign import trade.” 

So much for Manchuria itself. The new Convention, however, by 
putting the government of ‘China under the virtual control of Russia, 
and by enabling Russia, from her new naval base at Port Arthur, to 
repel an attack upon the heart of China by any other Power, threatens, 

-distantly and indirectly but none the less actually, the foreign trade 
of China as a whole with other countries. It is therefore necessary 
for British readers to realise what this trade is and what is their share 
of it. According to the latest statistics of the Chinese Customs, 
. which, under Sir Robert Hart, are as trustworthy as’ any statistics in 
the world, tho total foreign tradé of China in 1895 was 314,989,926 
haikwan taels.* Of this sum, ‘the trade with Great Britain and 
British possessions amounted to. no less than. 213,521,765 taels, or 
67 per cent. of the whole. Or, the figures may be placed in these 
‘relations: ` . 

* The average sight exchange at London of the haikwan, or customs, tael, in 1895 
was 3s. 34d. To-day (January 15) it is 2s. 11d, But these figures are rather mislead- 
ing, inasmuch as the purchasing value of silver in the East has not fallen in proportion 
to the drop in its gold price. The interesting fact may be added here, that the war 


with Japan had no injurious efect upon the foreign trade of China, which, on the con- 
trary, “remained remarkably active and prosperous.” 
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Total Trade with— 


. Taels. ; 

Great Britain. . ; . 218,521,765 
~ Continent of Europa, Russia excepted . . 28,724,477 ` 
United States . à . 20,476,584 ` 


Russia, including Russian Manchuria, and Siberia : 
‘(vid Kiakhta) K 68 : : « 17,504,883 


The following table affords a striking basis of comparison: . 
Total Values, Foreign and Coast Trade. 


Taels. 
British . 3 x: s 4 ET . 481,949,069 ' 
Germán . a: SG 7 i ; : . 58,955,742 
French . . é ; i : : . 16;547,938 
Russian . . . ; ; : A a « 18, ‘078, yee 


If commerce be taken in terms of shipping, the figures ‘are, as 
might be bases, even more remarkable : 


‘ Entries and Clearances, : Tons. 
British : . ë - «a 19,579 AA 20,525,798 
German nia . +. 2684 ie 2,442,185 
French. ; Ioa < 266 sa 841,345 ` 
Danish . P R 3 . 495 sas 224,096 ee 
Russian ; i wea Š 90 sii . 180,218 
American . š So G 92 ate : 86,427 


_ The total number of foreign firms and foreign residents in all the 
Treaty ports, including Japanese, is 603 firms and 10,091 residents, 


7 iyiden as follows— , ; 
f Firms. —~ Residents. 


British . é ‘ è ; . 861 sa 4,084 
German ; : i s s 02 Fae 812 
American. `. š ; P = 81 sii 1,825 E 
French. ; ; : : » 81 zeo 875 
Russian ; ; é . 18 Seo 116 


Or the whole of the above figures may be summarised in these im- 
pressive percentages : 
Percentages of Tonnage, Trade, and Revenue. 


British . 7 8 ; à Gat 4 . . 64°81 
German . g : ‘i et r . ©- C17 
French . $ . i : -  « 270 
Swedish and Norwegian x š 5 . : . 1:10 
Russian , . 7 : r . . - -. 166 


American . é 3 : ; i ` š . 68 r 
All others under 1 per cent. ak Ad 


What we risk, therefore, what we have to protect, is'a trade of 
| over £32,000,000 sterling per annum, a trade of 67 pér.cent. of the 
. whole foreign commerce of China, a trade three and a quarter times 

‘greater than that of the entire Continent of Éurope, Russia, and the 
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United States put together, And be this vital consideration never 
lost sight of in England: if we annexed Manchuria we should throw 
it open to the enterprise and commerce of all nations on equal terms 
with ourselves ; if Russia annexes it, her first step, as Mr. Agassiz says, 
will be to close it by prohibitive customs regulations to all trade except 
Russian. One further reflection: Russia’s advance in the Far East 
means, in the present state of Huropean politics, French advance 
there also. This is, in fact, rapidly taking place. France has secured 
_the right to prolong her railway Hanoi-Langson in Tongking across 
the Chinese frontier ; ard M. Gérard, the French Minister in Peking, 
has obtained for France the reconstruction and reorganisation of the 
important arsenal at Foochow, And French competition against 
England means the sams unfair and exclusive dealing in the south of 
China'‘as that of Russia does in the north.* 


I have enumerated some of the triumphs of Russian diplomacy in 
Europe and Central Asia; I have explained what she is on the eve of 
accomplishing in the Far East; I have given figures to show how 
„great are the British interests directly threatened by her action. One 
obvious question comes to mind: What has Great Britain to point to 
on the other side of the balance-sheet ?- The answer is as simple as 
it is unpleasant—nothing, nothing. So far as I can see, not one step 
of any kind or description has been taken by our representatives to 
meet this astounding advance of our greatest rival and most dangerous. 
potential enemy. We could hardly have suffered more if we had had 
no diplomatic service at all. The Russo-Chinese loan of £15,000,000, 
of which France found the money and Russia takes the advantages, 
a loan which clearly contained the germ of vast payment in return, 
was concluded to enable China to pay off the Japanese indemnity, 
and Japan was ousted from her conquests in the most cynical manner 
in order that Russia might take her place ; and the British Minister in 
Peking twiddled his thumbs. At least, however great: his efforts, he 
accomplished no more than if he had twiddled his thumbs. Having, 
in the performance of his duty, made himself obnoxious to the Russian 
authorities, and being, moreover, a member of the Church most dis- 
liked by Russians, he was promptly rewarded with the Ambassadorship. 
at St.Petersburg! Thus our Legation at Peking became vacant, and 
the post being one which absolutely demands in its occupier a thorough 
knowledge of the Chinese character, a profound diplomatic experience, 
and a certain age in order to secure Chinese respect, a comparatively 

* As I write, comes the news that Lieutenant Hourst, who has just come from 
Timbuctoo down the Niger, read to tne Paris Geographical Society, amid “great 


applause,” a treaty he had concluded with native chiefs guaranteeing the free passage 
and safety of Frenchmen ‘“‘to the exclusion of other nationalities, even of the British.” 
i ; 
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youthfal soldier was appointed to it direct from the Niger Coast 
Protectorate! Words fail to describe such a preposterous appointment ` 
asit deserves. Again, it being above all things necessary to our naval 
position in the Far East that we should have a base at least a thousand 
miles north of Hong Kong, and near to the mouth of the Yangtse, 
Admiral Fremaitle repeatedly telegraphed ‘home during the war 
begging that he might be allowed to occupy Chusan, a place perfectly 
suited to the purpose, and was absolutely forbidden to do so, AsI 
have already, said, the Foreign Office was informed on J: anuary 6, 1895, | 
of the mepoliabions for a Russo-Chinese treaty. There is nothing to 
` show that any attention was paid. One would have thought that the 
exposure of our ignorance by the results of the Chino-Japanese war’ 
would have opened our eyes. For many years we had been pur- 
` suing the fatuous policy of ‘believing that China was really an ally . 
worth having against Russian encroachments, and a Power which, 
if hard-pressed, could make a good fight for itself. It may ‘have 
been that those in authority should ignore the’ statistics and com-. 
parisons between China and Japan in my own book. “ The. Tenth 
don’t dance,” and possibly the Foreign Office does not read. But 
their “ attention might have been called” by the War Office to 
the detailed expert observations of men: like Captain Younghusband. 
Our chief soldier believed ‘that the Chinese would overrun the 
world. I myself heard a Minister of the Crown, closely concerned 
with the war, explaining in a London drawing-room that “China was 
bound to win in the end, because of her enormous armed strength.” 
Even Mr. Curzon, whose plucky travels and diligent studies has laid 
us all under a debt of gratitude, was entirely mistaken in his forecast. - 
Yet, though a conflict in the Far East is as certain as to-morrow’s 
sunrise, and Japan, knowing this, is arming so rapidly that in five 
years’ time her infantry will have been raised to twelve divisions, 
exclusive of the Imperial Guard, and her cavalry (which cannot operate 
in Japan) to a war strength of 18,000, while her-ironclads and cruisers 
are building in almost every. great shipyard of. the world, England, 
most concerned of all, apparently does nothing. 

The British statesman whom I most respect once reproached me. 
rather bitterly when I wrote upon this subject a year ago. “If, un- 
fortunately,” he said, “we have suffered a diplomatic reverse, it is 
unpatriotic to emphasise it to all the world.” I cannot see this; on 
_ the contrary, when we have plainly fallen behind, and when no efforts 
to make up our leeway are visible, I hold it to be an imperative 
patriotic duty to cry, “ O - Milton’s’ land, what ails: thee to be 
dead ?” 

I foresee two retorts to iie views 5 hace: seprono, First, it will be 
said they are exaggerated and pessimistic. The reply is that I have 
the highest living authority for the opinion that British ee 
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prestige in the Far East is gone, and that the natural and inevitable 
development of the present state of things will be to bring the whole 
of China definitely under Russian protection. ia 
Second, that I am prejudiced by anti-Russian sentiments. So far 

from this being the case, nobody in England has urged the considera- 
tion of the Russian case against the reorganisation of Turkey so 
strongly as I have. For years I have advocated Russia’s absolute 
right to an ice-free port in the Far Hast as the terminus of the Siberian 
railway : : 
_ “Can anybody believe for a moment that Russia will build the longest 

railwey in the world, stretching 5000 miles from the furthest edge of her 
European possessions, and will spend upwards of forty millions sterling upon 
it, for it to end in a harbour that is frozen solid’ during five months of the 
year{ .... I regard itas certain beyond all question that Russia will have 
a winter port in the Far East by the time her railway connection with it is 
ready.” * * . 


Although the Siberian railway is being constructed in parts with a 
tool similar to that which Adam must have used in the Garden of 
Eden, and although not a single Russian tourist or commercial 
traveller can be found, according to the latest visitor, along its length, 
it is a magnificent achievement which the whole world should admire 
and respect. The right point of view is*that of the Saturday Review, 
which remarked: ‘ The enterprise of a comparatively poor country like 
Russia in starting the most stupendous railway undertaking ever 
planned, should stimulate us to make use of our better position and 
better opportunities.” It is not alone, too, by prohibitive duties that 
Russia is beating us elsewhere. My complaint is the same as Mr. 
Maclean’s: “ We have made the fatal mistake .of abandoning to 
Russia the initiative in both warlike and peaceful enterprises.” ‘The 
disagreeable trath we have to face is that Russia has shown a far 
livelier and more practical interest than we have done in the restora- 
tion of the prosperity of’ vast tracts of territory-in Central Asia.” 
Russians themselves will be the last persons to stigmatise my views as 
merely “ anti-Russian.” I have discussed these problems with many 
Russian soldiers and officials, and no man need desire fairer: and 
franker antagonists. They realise exactly what patriotism calls for 
on both sides, but so long as we do not realise this, they rightly 
propose to secure all they can for their own. As soon as we take 
ou> stand they are ready to come.to an agreement. I have steadily ` 
held to a belief alike in the possibility and the desirability of such an 
agreement, Indeed, some time ago I suggested the terms of an 
arrangement under which Russia should secure almost all that she is 
now taking without one: f 


+ “Peoples and Politics of the Far East,” pp. 165, 590, 402. London; % Fisher 
Unwin. 1895. - 
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“ Her share would be the triangle of territory round which her Siberian 
railway is at present planned to run ; this would then proceed in a straight 
line from Verkhne Udinsk or Kiakhta to its terminus on the coast, across a 
district probably more capable of development and possessing greater natural 
wealth than any other part of the Far East. Second, she would, of course, 
have to be provided with a winter port at the terminus of her railway, andto 
this it would be necessary for Japan to consent. No great concession, how- 
ever, is here involved, since, as I have said elsewhere, it is utterly out of the 
question to suppose that, when her railway is finished, Russia will stop 
short at a port frozen for five months in the year, whatever may be the 
cost of procuring a better. Third, Russia would be freed for ever from the ` 
fear of China along the 3000 miles of her weak and hardly defensible 
frontier.” * ; 


After this, the charge of being “ anti-Russian ” is a slander. 


My object here is to emphasise, as forcibly as I can, that whiie ' 
Russia is ever going forward, England is standing still. Indeed, we 
are going back; for while the Times described the rumoured Russo- 
Chinese treaty in 1895 to be an “audacious coup,” and declared that . 
Russia “ cannot possibly imagine that the other great Powers having. 
interests in the Far Hast can view with indifference an enterprise 
which would constitute a destruction of the existing balance of power 
almost unparalleled in its audacity,” it can only remark to-day, in an 
article which, unfortunately, bears all the marks of official inspiration, 
that we shall not “in any degree improve our position by groaning 
over activities which we are powerless to arrest.” I want to see an 
agreement between Russia and England under which the interests of 
each shall be safeguarded ; otherwise, and if this be impossible, an 
intimation . to Russia that, if she proceeds to. help herself at our 

__expense, she will have to stop us by force from helping ourselves at 

- her expense. For instance, an ice-free port on the Pacific is one 
thing, and Mr. Balfour has officially expressed the willingness of 
the British Government to see it secured; but an impregnable naval 
base at the very gates of Peking, giving Russia the mastery of China 
for ever, is a very different one. A simple intimation to the above 
effect would suffice. 

These considerations are not addressed to statesmen and diploma- 
tists. The latter have done their best—or their worst—for us, and the 
result is patent. They are addressed.to. our members of Parliament, 

` our merchants, our Chambers of Commerce, and the great provincial 
Press which represents the interests of these. It is an appeal to them 
to sée that we care as much for our heirs as our fathers have cared 
for us. It is a humble protestation, in the words of Sir Harry John- 
- ston, that “the British Empire is not merely the heritage of thirty- 


* “Peoples and Politics of the Far East,” pp. 165, 590, 402. London : T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1895. ‘i 
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eight millions of pink-and-white Englishmen, but it is a league of 
peace and commerce in which black and yellow men are concerned.” 
It is a reminder, to all whom it may concern, of how 


“ Bold tongue, stout heart, strong hand, brave brow 

The wor:d’s four quarters win ; i 

And patiently with axe and plough 
We bring the deserts in.” 


HENRY NORMAN. 


SECRET HISTORY OF 
THE RUSSO-CHINESE TREATY. 


N discussing the Russo-Chinese Treaty, of which I am about . 
to narrate the exact history, it is unnecessary to use any longer 

the term secret. Not merely has the Russian Government declined 
to utilise any of the numerous opportunities afforded it to give an 
official contradiction to the prominent statements made as to both the -` 
authenticity and -the scope of this treaty, not merely is the Chinese 
text being freely and openly circulated in China itself at this moment, 
but the details received from various authoritative sources at Peking 
leave not the smallest margin of doubt as to either the reality of the 
treaty itself, or, what was more problematical, the substantial accuracy 
of the text, published in the first place by the North China Daily 
News dnd Herald towards the end of October, and reproduced in the 
London papers on December 8 last. ; 

In order to fully appreciate the circumstances which enabled Count 

Cassini to score the great diplomatic triumph represented by the 
Convention that will bear his name -in history, it is necessary to 
reaffirm with greater precision the truth of the statement that the 
conclusion of the Shimonoseki negotiations left Li Hung Chang a 
practically ruined and powerless official. While credit was given him © 
in foreign countries for dexterity and patriotism during those negoti- 
ations, he returned ‘to China with the signed treaty in his portfolio 
only to find himself the object of Imperial displeasure, and denounced 
as the person responsible for China’s misfortunes. During the pro- 
gress of the Japanese War he had been deprived of the ‘post of 
Viceroy of Pechili, which was the real basis of his power and 
` authority, and there is no doubt that he, however vainly, cherished 
. the hope of being .rewarded for his efforts at Shimonoseki by having 
that government restored to him. His expectations were rudely oe 
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pelled. His thirty-five years of prominent service availed him as 
little as his koarded millions. The Emperor frowned on him and 
spared him ‘no humiliation. The satrap, whose power was supposed 
to be without a superior in China, was compelled to live in seclusion, 
unemployed and unnoticed, in a humble temple of the capital. Such 
was the position of Li Hung Chang during thé winter of 1895+6. 

The token of success in Uhina is employment, for an official to be 
unemployed when in every respect eligible is evidence of disgrace, and 
for a high dignitary with an exceptional record like Li Hung Chang 
to: be in such a position, the disgrace was doubly deep and galling. 
Yet the Emperor had emphatically declared that the Grand Secretary 
Li should never hold acministrative office again, and month succeeded 
month without the Imperial will being either relaxed or modified. 
Subsequent events hava made it clear that the Emperor's decision is 

. still unshaken on the chief point of Li Hung Chang’s active employ- 
ment. The negotiatiors at Peking precedent to the treaty with Japan 
and the dramatic intervention of the three Powers—of which, some 
day, it may be possible to supply the full details—had thrown Li 
Hung Chang into close relations with the Russian Minister in the 
Chinete capital, and a complete understanding was effected between 
them for theaccomplishment of cértain definite objects. When, therefore, 
the conclasion of peace with Japan and tke recovery of the Liaotung 
peninsula were followed-by the non-employment of Li Hung Chang, 
the inconvenience to the Russian diplomatist was considerable, inas- 
much as the Chinese official best acquainted with and most sympa- 
‘thetic to his views and plans had been shelved, and there was no one 
to take his place. Seif-interest rather than excessive sympathy with - 
the fallen Viceroy prompted the steps taken on his behalf by Count 
Cassini twelve months ago, The Emperor of China remained unshaken 
in his determination to give Li Hung Chang no administrative post. 
It was, therefore, necessary to accomplish the desired object in an 
indirect manner, and this is how it was done. 

At that moment all the arrangements for the delegation to represent 

. the Emperor of China at the Imperial Coronation at Moscow were com- 
pleted. An official of suitable rank named Wang-tche-tchoung, who 
had been sent to St. Petersburg to present his Emperor’s condolences 
on the death of Alexander III., and also his Sovereign’s congratula- 
tions to “the Emperor Nicholas on his accession to the throne, 
and who in this capacity had made himself: a persona grata at the 
Russian Court, was appointed special ambassador for the occasion, 
and the Russian Government must have assented to his nomination. 
Notwithstanding ‘the definiteness of. this arrangement, no other 
course was left to Count Cassini by the Emperors inflexibility 
towards Li Hung Chang than to procure.the setting aside of Wang 
in favour‘of the discredited Grand Secretary. The Russian Minister 
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took it upon himself .to cavil at the selection of Wang; to-assert that 
hé was. not of .sufficient importance to fitly represent China-on so 
memorable an occasion, and, finally, to declare that Li Hung Chang 
was the only. man .in China of sufficient rank and reputation to 
satisfy the expectations of. Russia. The deep-rooted objections of the 


*. Emperor tothe restoration of Li’s viceroyalty did not apply, at least 


to the.same extent, to this novel proposition, and he may.even have 
reconciled himself to making the appointment because it involved the . 
despatch of this formidable subject on a remote and hazardous 
expedition from which he might never return. The appointment of. 
Wang-tche-tchoung was therefore cancelled, although. the : Emperor 
was only brought to sanction this step by extreme pressure and with: 
much reluctance; Li Hung Chang was appointed in his place Special 
Ambassador to Russia for the Imperial Coronation at Moscow, and in 
this indirect manner again planted his foot on a rung of the official . 
ladder, which is the only road to fame in China. This appointment 
partially rehabilitated Li Hung Chang’s official character and ‘position 
in his own country. . It brought him again before the eyes of the 
world, and when he succeeded in -extending his-:tour in a semi-forma} 
manner beyond the limits of Russia, where ‘his status as Special 
Ambassador correctly terminated, there opened before him the vista of 
achieving a signal and tangible success, by inducing the British 
Government to.assent:to the principle of increasing the tariff on 
British goods, His failure to obtain- concessions for which he was not 
specially accredited to -negotiate made his whole mission barren: -of 
result, and when he‘ returned to China he found that the attitude ‘of. 
-his Imperial master had undergone no change. + His reception’ on his . 
return was as frigid as that accorded on his departure. This was 
shown in connection with his trivial offence in paying a visit to the 
Empress Dowager at her residence within the old Summer Palace 
outside. the walls of Peking in contravention of the usages of the 
Court, for which breach of etiquette he was reproved, while the Board 
of Punishments was ordered to consider: the punishment .he merited. 
That Board reported that he should ‘be: stripped of. all his honours— ' 
` his offices having been already taken from him—and struck off the 
list of expectants for public employment, but out of consideration for 
his past services this sentence was commuted into.a-fine of one year’s 
official salary. ` The infliction of this punishment for so trivial- an 
‘offence on a-man-of -Li Hung Chang’s position, age, and ‘experience, 
-who had just returned, moreover, from a semi-royal tour through the 
principal states of Europe.and America, furnished the clearest evidence ` 
as to the opinion his sovereign held of what he had done. in Russia, 
As long as the young-Emperor Kwangsu retains any of the rights of 
‘his position, Li Hung: Chang cannot look forward to any: return. a 2a 
power he wielded duang: so many Ia 
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But if Li Hung Chang’s European tour did him no permanent good, 
for, with the exception of his having been appointed an ordinary 
member of the Tsungli Yamén, one among its twelve or thirteen other 
‘members; not Minister of Foreign Affairs as was telegraphed from 
China in his interest, he reverted on his return to the position of 
retirement and self-effacement he had occupied before his departure— 
it accomplished the object Count Cassini had in view when he pro- 
posed it, and used all his influence with success to ensure its taking 
place. The Russian Minister supported Li Hung Chang because he 
was sure of his man seeing that his future prospects depended solely 
on Russia’s support. He had brought him round entirely to his 
views and convinced him both of the power and good intentions of 
Russia. It was he who assured Li Hung Chang that the territorial 
concessions claimed by Japan might be made without breaking off 
negotiations for the simple reason that Russia would never allow them 
to take effect, and when all the negotiations relating to the peace and 
recovery of Liaotung were over, he drafted with his Chinese ally the 
treaty which should express China’s gratitude to her protector and 
also enable Russia to give effect to her plans for the benefit of her- 
self. ‘That draft was praciically drawn up some time before Li Hung 
Chang left for Europe, but owing to his want of power it was kept 
in the background. When he was deputed to Europe in the manner 
described, Li took that draft with him while Count Cassini continued 
to prepare the way at Peking for the acceptance of the definitive 
arrangement that it was hoped might be effected in Russia. On Li 
réaching St. Petersburg the subject of this treaty was immediately 
brought on the tapis, and, after his arrival at Moscow for the Corona- - 
tion ceremony, the protocol, which was to and afterwards did form the 
basis of the secret treaty, was signed there by Li Hung Chang and the 
late Prince Juobanoff. Prince Lobanoff was reported at the time to 
have said that the question of China was not of sufficient importance 
to receive his personal attention, and also that it was mainly a matter 
of commerce and finance which properly belonged to the department of 
his able colleague M. de Witte, with whom undoubtedly the Chinese © 
Ambassador had several lengthy and no doubt important interviews. 
If the Russian Minister ever used these words-it must have been sub- 
sequent to his having signed the protocol. His part as chief director 
of Russias foreign policy would have been discharged when -he 
signed the really binding document, and the details were already in 
-the hands of his country’s representative at Peking for negotiation 
at the convenient and auspicious moment. When Li Hung Chang 
appended his name to the protocol at Moscow, the first step was taken 
towards the successful conclusion of the matter, and he began the 
repayment of bis personal debt to: Count Cassini. : 
On Li Hung Chang’s arrival in London he was specially interrogated 
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on this very point, for it was more than whispered in well informed 
circles that he had signed something while in Russia, and he authorised 
` a formal and definite announcement to be made in the Times that he - 
had signed nothing, and that the sensational reports as to the surrender 
of Liactung and other parts of China were ‘mere absurdities.” 
That statement was accepted here withont reservation, although in the 
-light of more recent information it is impossible to overlook the fact 
that it emanated from the man who denied his own signature under 
the Fournier treaty. A reference to an interview published in the 
Daily (Galignani’s) Messenger of Paris, on J uly 20 last, which in some 
unaccountable manner completely escaped: notice at the time, would 
have qualified this too ready .acceptance. In the second and more - 
important part of that interview, Lo Feng Luh, the trusted secretary and 
interpreter of Li Hung Chang, who knew all that had passed in 
Russia, made some sensational observations on the political situation 
_ in the Far East to the editor.of that journal. Having descanted, on 
the magnitude of the service Russia and the two other intervening 
Powers had rendered China, and having expressed his implicit belief 
in Russia’s power and good disposition towards China, he went on to’ 
make the extraordinary and unprecedented utterance that “ England’s 
prestige in the East was gone altogether, and that soon she would lose ` 
India,” and after furnishing the details as to how the latter event is to 
.be brought about, he concluded with a general statement that one day 
“ Russia and China would rule the Asiatic world.” A knowledge of 
. that most remarkable, and not less indiscreet declaration on the part 
of Li Hung Chang’s henchman would certainly have aroused suspicion 
at the time, just as its recollection now strengthens the opinion, if any 
strengthening weré needed, that Li had signéd the treaty of alliance 
-at Moscow. The fact is no longer to be disputed that the Chinese 
Special Ambassador did sign the protocol of this treaty in Moscow, 
two months before he arrived in England, and that during his stay in 
. this country the embodiment of that protocol in a secret treaty was 
being pressed in every possible way on the Chinese Government. i 
When on receipt of the signed protccol from Russia the draft 
treaty was placed before the Tsungli Yamén in August for consideration, 
the Chinese Foreign Office absolutely refused to have anything to do 
with it. “Take it away; we will not look at it,” was the response of 
Prince Kung, the President, and the great majority of his colleagues. 
‘ on the Board, only one member, who was cognisant of the whole affair, 
and who was kept closely informed of the progress made in- Russia, 
pleading for its being taken into consideration. The opposition was- 
not confined to the chamber of the Tsungli Yamén. It excited the 
opposition, and, it should be added, the consternation of the Emperor 
himself, and of the whole of the Manchu family. Prince Kung, in his 
. capacity as senior of the Manchu princes, took as strong an exception to 
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ï as he did as chief of the Chinese Foreign Office. The treaty, he and 
all the most influential persons at Peking declared, placed “ the three 
Eastern Provinces,” and especially Fung-tien, “tha Heaven-ordained ” 
home of the dynasty and the cradle of the Manchu race, at the mercy ; 
of Russia, and must necessarily entail, within a very brief period, the 
suppression of Chinese authority.in a region of vital importance, and 
the most deeply cherished concern to the Emperor and his family. 

Under no circumstances Prince Kung declared would he be a party to 
such a disastrous and humiliating surrender. 

In face of this rebut a different procedure had to be adopted. The 
Empress Dowager, swayed by the representations made to her ‘by. 
Li Hung Chang, throrgh the member of the Tsungli Yamén, who was 
kept posted in the affeir, ordered the consideration of the protocol and 
assigned the task of aegotiating the treaty to-a special commission. 
The Russian Minister had succeeded in making use of the name and 
co-operation of Li Hrng Chang, but the decisive action of the Chinese 
Foreign Office promised to annul his efforts. Undeterred by the check 
he had received, he resolved to proceed over the head of the Tsungli 
Yamén and to bring pressure to bear on the Emperor. His first 
object was to secure some different channel of communication with the 
Imperial Palace from the ordinary and correct-one of the Tsungli 
Yamén, and this was effected by the action of the Empress Dowager 
in conferring or obtaining plenipotentiary powers for an irregular body 
described as “ the grəat officers of the Crown, composing the Imperial 
Chinese Ministry of War.” The description sounds imposing, but if 
the truth were told :t would be found that these individuals were few 
in number and destitute of influence or position. They sufficed, 
however, for the immediate purpose, which was merely the nomination 
-or creation of some Dhinese body through which the Chinese Emperor 
might be coerced irto ratifying the treaty ‘drafted by Count Cassini 
and signed by Li Hung Chang in Moscow. : 

In obtaining tha appointment of plenipotentiaries who might be 
relied on not to endorse the action of the Tsungli Yamén, but to act 
counter to it, Count Cassini was undoubtedly indebted to the influence 
and intervention ož the Empress Dowager, who was brought on the 
scene through the agency of Li Hung Chang and his satellites. 
Every move for tke benefit of Li Hung Chang obtained the cordial 
support and co- operation of that august and ambitiouslady. Without 
her support, indeed, it is certain that Li would never have been sent 
to Europe at all, so deep were the Emperor’s resentment and dislike. 
The alliance between the Empress Dowager and Li Hung Chang is o? 
old date, and she felt bound to support her ally on many critical 
occasions. But tiere was no similar motive or reason to induce her 
to assent to any treaty disadvantageous’ to China. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, tc establish in the. first place and before everything 
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the beneficiary nature of this particular treaty to China. Russia had 
undoubtedly rescued Liaotung from Japan. So much must be 
granted. The event was fresh, and gratitude had had no time to 
evaporate. The fear of a Japanese descent on Peking was also fresh, 
and the panic engendered by the Yalu and Wei Hai Wei had had.no 
opportunity of growing cool. Japanese troops were still on Chinese 
territory, the important strategical position of Wei Hai Wei remained 
` in'their hands, and at any moment Japan could renew the war in 
actual possession of all the military advantages, excepting Port Arthur, 
she held at the moment of sheathing the sword. England had stood 
aside; ‘her policy remained undefined and almost an unknown 
quantity ; but the knowledge of the magnitude of her stake, the. 
remembrance of her former prowess, still overshadowed the Far East.. 
Even Count Cassini could not persuade himself that England had 
permanently left the stage so that Russia might order matters as she 
pleased at Peking. A trifle might bring her back, and when interests 

Have:to be balanced up, she will not consent to be treated as a quantité 
` negligeable ; bub for the moment the holding back of England served. 
Count Cassini’s purpose admirably. 

Through Li Hung Chang and the member of the Tsungli Yann 
already referred to, he succeeded in impressing the Empress Dowager 
with the conviction, not merely that England was philo-Japanese, but 
that a secret treaty had been actually signed between England and 
Japan, and that China was in imminent danger of attack by those 
allied Powers. ‘The peril was represented to be direct and immediate, 
not remote and contingent. ‘This statement could easily be made to- 
wear a plausible appearance. It is the accepted and oft-repeated 
opinion of Li Hung Chang and his entourage that England has become’ 
anti-Chinese, Her refusal to co-operate in any minor character than 
as the leader in the Far Hast, to which position her sacrifices in the 
past for the common cause, not less than. her trade and naval -power, 
entitle her, on the occasion of the Liaotung question -has been turned 
.to the best.account by monopolising the exclusive right to pose as ` 
China’s friends-for the three intervening Powers.. If time: had been 
given the Chinese to consider the matter in all its bearings they could. 
never have fallen into such a mistaken view, but their calmness of 
judgment, was never. allowed to come back. The director of Russian 
policy in China never allowed the subject to pass out of the white 
- heat of trepidation. He took steps’ to insure the payment of the ` 
price before the service for, which an equivalent, and far. more than 
an equivalent, was claimed could be forgotten. Count Cassini even 
, Improved on all example by representing that the original peril had: 
not passed away, and that it might even recur in a more deadly form 
through England’s pique having thrown her. into the arms-of J apan. 

It was thus that the Russian .diplomatist, through the agency 
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already described, obtained acceptance for his views with the Empress 
Dowager, and, once they were accepted, there was no difficulty in 
showing that the.only way out of this imminent peril lay in the 
alliance and protection of Russia, which the. treaty under dis- 
cussion virtually constitutes. But the continuance of Russia’s good 
service could only be expected if China herself showed -a disposition 
to reciprocate it. The threatened interposition of England,.in con- 
junction with Japan, ‘or the purpose of regaining her jeopardised 
ascendancy, for which it was represented an excuse could always be 
found so long as the war indemnity remained unpaid, and so long as 
Japanese soldiers were on Chinese soil, furnished Count Cassini: with 
a powerful and overwhelming argument to win over to his side the 
most powerful personages still left in Chinese public life. It succeeded, 
and, thanks to the efforts of the Empress Dowager, qualified pleni- 
potentiaries were discovered in the irregular combination mentioned 
in the preamble of the Treaty. 

Then there remained only to secure the ratification of the treaty by 
the Emperor. For complete success the treaty had to be carried 
through this its final stage with the same despatch as had characterised 
its earlier stages, for zo have left time for the exposure of the hollow- 
ness of the conjured-up danger from England would have been to 
court defeat. The act of ratification was wrested from the young 
Emperor last September, but not until he had been threatened with 
the gravest consequerces of his refusal by the Empress Dowager. On 
the one side the young ruler was terrified into the belief that the only 
means of saving his capital from an imminent Anglo-Japanese attack 
` was by signing the treaty insuring for him the protection of Russia, and 
also placing Russia, as the reader can discern by a perusal of its clauses, 
in a position to deferd the two principal sea approaches to Peking, 
Port Arthur and Wei Hai Wei. On the other side ‘the young Emperor 
was menaced with the most serious personal consequences if he showed 
himself obstinate and opposed the views of those who had placed him 
on the throne. The raising of the spectre of a secret treaty between 
England and Japan and the alleged intention of those. allied Powers 
to make an attack or China without delay, may seem to the uninformed 
reader a little theatrical, but it succeeded on this occasion to perfection 
as it never would have succeeded, let it be stated, if England had hac 
a Sir Harry Parkes at Peking to meet every move of Count Cassin: 
with a counter-move, and to expose the folly of China’s being frightened 
by a shadow into the absurd -belief that she was in any danger from 
England as long as she fulfilled her treaty engagements. The Emperor 
of China was thus constrained to append his signature to the treaty 
drafted by Count Cassini, the protocol of which had been signed by 
Li Hung Chang in Moscow, and when the Russian Minister leit 
Peking on September 80, he bore with him the ratified copy of that 
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Convention hich Prince Kung and the Tsungli Yarên had fofugéd f 
to so much as discuss because it placed northern China, “ the three 
Eastern Provinces,” the home of the dynasty, or what we call Manchuria, 
at the disposal of Russia. 

‘ Having thus made clear the dark and tortuous diplomacy which 
resulted in so signal a triumph, there only remain two questions to be 
considered.. The-first is, What has Russia obtained by this treaty ? 
and the second is, What can England do to counteract or to minimise 
its effect ? 

_ À careful ETA of the text will show that it is a great deal 
more than a mere railway convention, and that its principal clauses 
constitute a practical protection cver China by Ruséia. Russia indeed 
. Obtains the right to construct the Siberian railway in its section from 
the main course of the Amur to the already constructed portion from 
the Ussuri to Vladivostok in a direct line across Manchuria, instead 
of by the loop round Khabarovka and the left bank of the Amur to 
the Ussuri. It is estimated that this will save Russia a distance of ` 
400 miles; but it will accomplish a great deal more than this, for. it 
will do away with the necessity of making the Stretensk-Khabarovka 
section at all, and that section, from natural difficulties in respect to 
tunnels, &., would have been the most costly of the whole railway. 
But to imagine that this will be all the advantage Russia will obtain 
from this treaty—even as it-relates to the railway—is to take but a 
shallow view of the matter. It will enable Russia to meet to her own 
satisfaction all the new dangers created for her by the sudden mani- 
festation of Japan as a great naval Power in the Pacific. When the 
Siberian railway was taken in hand by the present Emperor Nicholas” 
in 1890, no one expected that-Japan would, at an early date, revolu- . 
tionise the political and military position in the North Pacific, and 
there was then nò reason to deem that Vladivostok -was not an 
` advantageous terminus for the railway. But the triumph, of Japan 
in 1894-95 dispelled those.views. A glance at’ the map will show 
that Japan practically closes the outlets of Vladivostok, and that her 
position gives. her an immense advantage in the control of the navi- 
gation to the outer ocean through the Korean Strait and Broughtons 
Channel. To utilise that advantage it only needed that-Japan should 
have a navy, and this she not only has shown she possesses, but she 
has manifested her intention to strengthen it in every way and to 
employ it for her own expansion. Under these altered circumstances 
Vladivostok could no longer be regarded by Russia as a suitable 
terminus, and it became necessary for her to obtain another between 
the Liaotung peninsula and the western coast of Korea, This she has 
actually obtained, under the treaty just concluded, in Talienwan and 
Port Arthur, which are destined to become-the termini of the great 
. Siberian line. . Those ports are not confined in any way, but face the 
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open ocean ; while for her more immediate naval wants Russia has 
acquired the absolute possession of Kiachou on the coast of Shantung 
not far from Wei Hai Wei. But the paramount consideration which 
dictated the signature of this treaty was the necessity of obtaining a 
terminus for the gigantic railway that will soon extend its length 
across Northern Asia, that should not be closed, practically speaking, 
by Japan, and that should not place the point of Russia’s exit opposite, 
as it were, the lion’s mouth. For.a time “Vladivostok will, no doubt, 
be permitted to retain the official title of terminus of the Siberian 
railway ; but the last section from the Ussuri must eventually become 
the branch instead of the main line which will be laid to Talienwan and 

Port Arthur.. ets 

We now come to the second question. What can England do to 
counteract or to minimise the consequences of this treaty? It is 
clear, at the outset, that we cannot tearit up., The Emperor of China 
is free to sign what he pleases, or what he is cajoled or threatened 
into signing. Nor can we adopt the heroic measure of presenting an 
ultimatum to Russia ordering her to cancel this treaty. But such 
admissions are far from implying.that we are helpless. Mr, Lo Feng 
Luh in the course of the interview to which reference has already beer 
made, declared that England had no prestige, and that in the Tar 
East she had sunk to the fourth position, far below Russia, and after 
Germany and France. As China is the country par excellence of self- 
delusion, it is not surprising that one of her most typical officials 
should hold such a silly opinion, but what is surprising is that they 
should at the same time think that England will waive all her 
advantages and rights for the benefit of those who do not seek her 
friendship, and who even go so far as to describe it as not worth 
having. 

The proposed revision of the tariff with the ated of putting more 
money in the pockets of the Chinese, provides us with the meansof a ` 
ready response to Chinese hostility, and with a way of minimising the 
effect of the concessions to Russia. It is, or should be, well known 
that the range of our treaty rights in China is restricted to China 
proper, that is, to the eighteen provinces of the Middle Kingdom. 
Within that limit the most favoured nation clause operates, giving to 
all the Powers whatever advantage may be obtained by one, but 
beyond the’ Great Wall this condition does not apply, and Russia has 
obtained many advantages in that region which are not yet enjoyed 
by other States. Obviously, the first condition on which we should 
insist is that the effect of our treaties should be extended certainly to 
Manchuria, if not to the whole of the Chinese dominions, and in this 

_matter both Germany and France should be willing to co-operate witk 
us as they have nothing to lose and much to gain. 

Leaving the question of the exact area to.which our treaty rights 
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should be extended for consideration by diplomatists, there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the need of insisting on our treaties 
` being made operative in Fungtien, Kirin, and Hei-lung-chiang where’ 
Russia has obtained such recent advantages. This should certainly be 
one of the items named as the price China must pay for the revision of 
the tariff. To this she at least can raise no objection, as there will 
be nothing in such a concession calculated to injure her. It would 
signify the extension of trade, the increase of her customs, and an 
additional improvement of her revenue which is the paramount neces- 
sity of the present hour. The opposition to this proposal ought not 
to come from the Chinese, but will from Russia. With firmness and the 
expressed: resolution to make to China no concessions in the tariff 
unless she is willing to yield on this point, there is no doubt that 
so just and so natural a condition would have to be complied with. 
In fact it could not be withheld. The only concessions that England- 
need ask China to make are those that will benefit herself. By 
. removing trade restrictions, by opening more ports to trade, by apply- 
ing to their proper objects the tonnage dues which have never been 
so employed China can not merely earn a title to our favourable 
consideration in the Tariff negotiations but she can also benefit herself. 
England does not want to snatch an unfair advantage from her, or to 
resort to the artifices of Count Cassini. WlLen the time comes for action 
she can hold her own, but she ought not to look on unconcernedly 
at the progress of the game. But those who believe that she is 
easily deceived, that she will hand over her rights to persons or 
‘governments whose attitude is- hostile, and who are frightened into 
signing away rights that no independent state can safely cede, will 
one day be undeceived. Russia knows better than this, but the 
shortsightednéss of the Chinese character provides her with one of the 
instruments for attaining her own ends. She has made use of Li 
Hung Chang as her pawn in the accomplishment of her great pur- 
pose, but it is extraordinary that all their vaunted astuteness has not 
enabled the Chinese Ministers to see through so transparent a 
mancenvre. 

Mr. Lo Feng Luh has declared, and in this matter he undoubtedly 
represents a very considerable section cf Chinese opinion, that England 
. deserted China in the Japanese war, and that Russia conferred the 
greatest obligations and practical service on his country during that 
struggle. As Mr. Lo Feng Luh was in the confidence of Li Hung 
Chang he will recollect the incidents of the summer of 1894, and how 
nearly the English Government succeeded in establishing a modus 
vivendi between the two opponents in Korea, based on a withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Seoul—an arrangement which would have practi- 
cally averted hostilities. Passing on to the war itself, China had no 
` more cause to complain at England’s non-intervention when she got 
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the worst of it in the field, than France had in 1870, or than any 
other State would have which suffered by its own mistakes or the 
mischance of war. Bus was England abad friend to China during the 
progress of her war ? Did she stand by and leave China altogether in the 
lurch? I challenge the statement, and the Japanese at least would 
declare that our neutrality was a very benevolent one towards China. 
For what happened in July 1894? The British Government, as soon 
as it became clear that war could not be avoided, extorted a pledge 
from the Japanese, by great pressure and with much difficulty, that 
Shanghai and its approaches should be held outside the scene ‘of 
hostilities. That act preserved for the benefit of Chine the possession 
intact of its chief seat of custom, the opening through which the 
foreign coin passed into the hold of the Chinese Treasury. Nor was 
this all. At a later stage of the campaign the Japanese contemplated 
an advance up the Yangtsekiang, a descent on Nanking, and a naval 
raid up to Hankow. England again stepped in, and with still greater 
difficulty than on the earlier occasion, wrested from the Japanese a 
promise to forego this tempting adventure and to regard the Yangtse 
as equally outside the sphere of military operations with Shanghai 
and its approaches. It may fairly be asked, Were these not acts 
beneficial to China ? The question becomes still more pertinent when 
it is pointed out that England set no price on the service. She did 
not ask China to pay her in money or in kind. If we contrast with 
this conduct the action of Russia, it will not be to the disadvantage of 
England. 

Russia did get back Liaotung for China, but China had io pay for 
it with her own monsy, and five millions sterling was not a small sum 
to pay for a barren and undeveloped peninsula. But the transaction 
did not end there. China was incited to buy it, but, it is now clear, 
only that she might present it as a free gift to Russia. Of course, the 
actual transfer is still in the future, but the treaty is ratified which 
sanctions the laying down of the Russian-constructed railway, and no 
one needs to be instructed who will be the possessor when the Russian 
terminus of the line from Europe across Asia is at Talienwan or Port 
Arthur. If Chinese Ministers and public men will ponder over 
this matter, they will have less reason to congratulate themselves on 
their latest feat, and perhaps they will even qualify their conclusion 
that Russia has corferred such incalculable benefits on them while 
selfish England has stood aside, and revealed both her impotence and 
disregard for the venquished. If China had taken English advice in 
the first place with regard to Korea, there would have been no war, 
and when. she prides herself on the recovery of Liaotung, she ought 
to;recollect what she has paid for it, and how she has now-lost it to a 
more formidable neighbour than Japan. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


A PORTRAIT. 


N December 1, 1896, a very few persons were gathered in the 
small Catholic Church of Lymington to say farewell to one of 
the most extraordinary men our age has known. The Mass was said, ° 
the prelate had censed and sprinkled the uplifted bier, the shuffling ` 
feet were heard of those who were to carry the dead away for ever. ` 
Bat, while still kneeling there, watching the decent formal rites, one 
friend at least, in what was almost an illusion, seemed to see the oak 
sides of the coffin become transparent, and to perceive, once more, for 
the last time, that long spare figure now wrapped in the Franciscan 
habit, that arrogantly gentle head, half prophet half vulture, which had | 
never bent to an opponent nor failed to kindle toa friend. So strangely 
had this man come to seem, the very incarnation of will, of personal 
impulse an absolute law to itself, so monstrous did it appear to expect 
the mere shell of Coventry Patmore to obey the whims and conven-. 
tions of the world, that for a moment one marvelled by what miracle 
. of dulness or of daring all these busy servitors could expect to carry ` 
him unwillingly with them. It was.a momentary hallucination, and 
‘it sank in the mournful strain of the bleak cemetery, the cruel wind,,. 
the blank and empty day. _ 
I. 


` Coventry Kearsey Dighton Patmore was horn at Woodford, in Essex, _ 
on July 3, 1823. He was one of the three sons of Peter George 
Paimore and of his wife, who had been Miss Eliza Robertson. Peter 
Patmore was the friend of Hazlitt and Lamb, a man much absorbed 
in literature, and of some talent. He is principally remembered 
as that confidant of Hazlitt to whom the letters in ‘ Liber Amoris” 
were addressed. He survived to his seventieth year, and died iv 
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1856, the later part of his life having been clouded with want of 
success, caused, it is to be feared, by something unsympathetic in 
his own nature. It was Peter Patmore’s misfortune to be mixed up 
in affairs that were painful, if not necessarily discreditable ; the Scott 
duel in 1821 and the Plumer Ward controversy later on, for instance, 
did his reputation harm. I was told by Robert Browning that when 
about 1845, that kindly poet tried to interest Thackeray in the 
fortunes of Coventry, the author of “ Vanity Fair” refused with such 
violence to help or even see the young man that Browning was 
forced to ask him for an explanation. Thackeray, then, growing 
calmer, proceeded to say that Peter Patmore’s attitude in the Scott 
duel had produced in his own mind, as in that of many others, a 
violent prejudice against the very name. During the years when 
practical help would have been valuable to Coventry Patmore, at all 
events, his father had none to give him. It is, therefore, pleasant to 
record that of his father he invariably spoke, as far as my experience 
goes, with the highest respect and affection. But that Peter Patmore’s 
literary connections made living by the pen any easier for his young 
son is‘a fiction which must be corrected. 

Hardly anything, I believe, has -been recorded about the childhood 
and youth of the poet. He was not in the habit of referring fre- 
quently to the past. But, in 1891, when he was on a visit to me in 
London, he began to speak of his early life. I warned him that I 
should note down what he said, and he—replying, “I must be care- 
ful to tell no lies, then,”’—-continued. What immediately follows is 
founded on the notes I took on that occasion, and may be depended upon 
as substantially correct, as far as the memory of an old man, dealing 
with events of sixty years before, could be exact. That is to say, the 
precise sequence of facts may be confused, but, as to the sentiments 
and emotions described, those I believe to be beyond question as I 
state them. He said, then, that from the first he was distinguished 
from his brothers by his intellectual tastes, and that, in consequence, 
his father, who was resolutely bookish, showed him a marked pre- 
ference, making him his constant companion. Coventry Patmore 
was a highly inquisitive child, and his father used to encourage the boy 
to cross-examine him about any subject which came into his head. If 
Peter Patmore did not know the answer to his son’s questions, he 
would apply, in Coventry’s presence, to the best authorities, and discuss 
the information with the child. This he called “ instruction by means 
of conversation,” and till a relatively advanced age the boy had no 
other teaching. 

This practice had its inconvenient side. ‘ My mother was a very 
good sort of woman, but not interested in what occupied my father 
and me; and she cid not hesitate to say that he paid too much 
attention to my welfare, and not enough to that of his other sons.” 
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The consequence was that “I never learned to know much of my 
- mother; it was my father who was everything to me.” His child- 
hood and early youth were passed in comfort, and even luxury. His: 
father had a town house in Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square, and a 
country house at Mill Hill; both were filled with books. Peter Patmore 
had formed the habit of marking his books, but particularly the 
editions of the poets, profusely, under-scoring whatever he thought of 
paramount excellence. ‘I took a pride,” said Coventry, “in reading 
none but the marked passages, and so in gorging on the quintessence 
of poetry.” To this early practice we may trace, perhaps, his great fault 
as a writer, his inadequate sense of the necessity of evolution in poetic 
work. At the age of “about fourteen” he went to Paris, where he 
lodged with a family in the Faubourg St. Germain, and attended 
classes at the Collège de France. He spent a year in France, and 
saw a good deal of the best French society (he was probably a year 
or two older than in 1891 his memory suggested). He was not happy 
in Paris, however, and to his experiences there I attribute the singular 
- and otherwise unintelligible animosity towards the French which 
breathes from so many of his earlier poems. While he was in Paris, 
he met a beautiful English girl, Miss G., one year his senior, with 
whom he fell desperately in love. This was his earliest impression 
of the passion; he suffered considerably, for Miss G. “snubbed me 
royally.” But her memory never became dim in after years, and 
Patmore assured me that in her regard the emotions, the fancies, even 
the mystic symbols which give so peculiar a character to his mature 
poetry, were all present in embryo. “ She was,” he said emphatically, - 
“the very first Angel in the House.” This girl became Lady E. T., 
and died many years ago; and, at the time when the poet made this 
very interesting statement, it was (he thought) half a century since . 
he had seen her. E 

Coming back to England, he suddenly became conscious -of the | 
power to write verse, and, under the spell of Coleridge, composed 
“The Woodman’s Daughter” and “The River.” His father was 
convinced that his darling son was about to become a poet, and, 
under the impression that this was the beginning of a rush of verse,. 
hurried those two pieces off to the printer, so that they were actually ` 
in type in 1889 or 1840, No more verse flowed, however, to his father’s 
great disappointment. Coventry Patmore became entirely devoted 
to science, especially to mathematics and chemistry, for practice in the 
latter of which his father fitted him up a large laboratory in a disused 
kitchen of his town house. His talents appeared to run entirely in 
the channel of exact science, and it was four years before he wrote 
any more verse, then mainly to please his father. I believe that he- 
began about this time to study for the Church, but gave this up from 
_ doubts as to the validity of English orders. What suddenly recalled 
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him to literature was the publication of the 1842 volumes of 
Tennyson’s poems, which revealed to him a new light of song, and 
filled him with transcendent enthusiasm. His one desire now was to 
become acquainted with Tennyson, whom he regarded as a demi-god, 
and in the stress of this emotion he completed, and in 1844 published, 
his own first volume of “ Poems.” : 

The critics were unfavourable to the little book; Blackwood’s in 
particular being’ scurrilous, beyond even the precedent of Keats; and 
just at this time a calamity fell upon the hitherto prosperous poet. 
His father was engaged deeply in the wild railway speculations of the 
hour, and Coventry Patmore, so he assured me, woke up one morn- 
ing to find that his parents had fled to the Continent to escape 
creditors, without having warned him or left him with any species of 
provision. For a year, his existence was extremely precarious. 
His father sent him from Paris one slender remittance, and told him 
that he must shift for himself. His “Poems,” fortunately, had 
attracted a few friends, among whom Barry Cornwall (Bryan Waller 
Procter) was the most influential. At this critical moment, he received 
from Leigh Hunt, tc whom his father had sent the “ Poems,” a kind 
letter, with helpful criticism, and an invitation to call upon him. This, 
however, was but a revival of an acquaintance made ab least five years 
` before under amusing conditions. Coventry Patmore’s own words 
(in a letter to myself, February 6, 1889) shall tell the tale : 


“My first sight of Leigh Hunt was in this wise. I, being at seventeen 
or eighteen yearsof age an admirer of the ‘ Indicator’ and ‘ Rimini,’ set off 
with a letter from my father, an old friend of the poet, informing him of 
my ambition to see him. Arriving at his house, a very small one in a small 
square somewhere in the extreme west [Leigh Hunt had gone to live in 
Kensington in 1840], after a walk of some five or six miles, I was informed 
that the poet was at home, and asked to sit down until he came to me. This 
he did after I had waited in the little parlour at least two hours, when the 
door was opened and a most picturesque gentleman, with hair flowing nearly 
or quite to his shoulders, a beautiful velvet coat, and a Vandyck collar of lace 
about a foot deep, appeared, rubbing his hands and smiling exthereally, anë 
saying, without any word of preface or notice of my having waited so long 
‘ This is a beautiful world, Mr. Patmore!’ I was so struck -by this remark 
that it has eclipsed all memory of what occurred during the remainder o 
my visit.” 


The world seemed, notwithstanding, anything but beautiful to 
Patmore during that hard year, 1845. The first contribution for 
. which he received payment was an anonymous poem which he wrote 
on the incident of General Pelissier’s rumoured act of barbarity in 
smoking to death five hundred Arabs in the cave at Khartassi. This 
appeared in Punch, in the summer of 1845, under the title of “ Viva 
la Guerre!” It may be interesting, perhaps, to give here one of its 
eight stanzas : 
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“ Rush the sparks in rapid fountains, 
Up abroad into the sky ! - 
From the bases of the mountains 
Leap the fork’d flames mountains high ! 
The flames, like devils thirsting, 
Lick the wind, where crackling spars 
Wage hellish warfare, worsting 
> All the still, astonished stars ! 
Ply the furnace; fling the faggots! ` 
Lo, the flames writhe, rush and tear! 
And a thousand writhe like maggots 
- In among them! Vive la guerre!” 


`”. Between his father’s failure and -his own appointmént to the British 
‘Museum, Patmore passed through some fifteen months of real poverty. - 
He managed, he told me, to make some twenty-five shillings a week, 
but with great difficulty. On one occasion all-he had in the world- 
had sunken to three and sixpence; in desperation he went into a 
confectioner’s shop in Regent Street and. spent the whole ‘of that sum 
on ices. He went home to his lodgings penniless, to find there an 
unexpected five-pound note for a contribution, and his affairs were 


never at so low an ebb again. During this hard time, Robert’ 


Browning, to whom the Procters had introduced him, befriended him 
again and again.’ The mode in which he escaped from the extreme 
pressure of want has never, I think, been recorded, and is both 
creditable and interesting. I owe the narrative to my admirable 
friend, the late Mrs. Procter. After a:dinner at her house in 1846, 


Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton) said to ‘her in the. 
drawing-room, “ And who is your lean young friend with the frayed 
coat-cuffs ?”- “ Oh, Mr. Milnes,” she replied, “you would not talk ` 


in that way if you knew how clever he is, and how unfortunate. 
ı Have you read his ‘Poems?’” Milnes took them away in his pocket,- 
and wrote to her next morning, “I£ your young friend would like a 
post in the Library of the British Museum, it shall be obtained for 
him; if only to induce you to forget what must-have seemed . my 
heartless flippancy. His little book is the work of a true poet, and, 
we must see that he never lacks butter for his bread.” ` 

Dr. Garnett, who has kindly examined the archives for me, tells me ie 
_ Milnes applied directly to the Archbishop of Canterbury for a nomina- 
tion, but that some little time elapsed before he succeeded in securing . 
Patmore’s appointment. There exists a letter, dated November 18, 
1846, from Panizzi to Férshall, saying that Patmore may be objected - 
to because he knows so few languages, but that there are such arrears 


in all languages to be catalogued that the appointment is to þe - 


recomménded. And so long as it was needful to help Coventry 
Patmore, he had in future no kinder friend than Lord ‘Houghton. 
' Patmore in some measure repaid his obligation to Milnes by the ' 
agsistance-he gave towards the ‘Life and Letters” of Keats, in 1848, 
though it is.very far from true, as I have seen it parted, that 
Patmore was the principal writer of the book, 
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Of the little volame, now so rare, which was the raft on which 
Patmore floated into consideration, a word must now be said. At 
the time of its publication it scarcely addressed any one, It came in 
the hollow between the wave of Tennyson and the wave of Rossetti. 
It consisted of two long pieces, “ Lilian,” and “ Sir Hubert,” very 
imperfect experiments in she future “ Angel in the House” manner ; 
and a small sheaf of lyrics, among which the Coleridgean “ River ” and 
“ Woodman’s Daughter” were much the best. The whole book was 
injured by eccentricities of execution. At this time the poet had a 
maddening trick or fault of putting the stress on the wrong syllable. 
The book had one striking merit; it was enlivened by minute, pictorial 
observation of nature, very close and exact. This was what presently 
attracted the pre-Raphaelites, who saw in Patmore the sole writer who 
was doing exactly what they aimed at in painting. It was in the winter 
of 1846, so Patmore told me, that he first met Tennyson, who was 
dining at the Procters’. As soon as he saw him, he cultivated him 
assiduously, ready to worship him, and for three years or more he 
made Tennyson the object of ceaseless devotion, his own marriage 
passing like a ripple across the stream of adoring affection. In later 
years he was not too generous in speaking of Tennyson, and was a 
little too apt to dwell in conversation on seamy sides of temperament 
and waywardness. It was the reaction from idolatry, and also, 
perhaps, the assertion of maturer character, the eyo more pronounced 
and exclusive. It is dificult for us who knew the later Patmore to 
imagine it, but he used to declare that in those old days he “ followed 
Tennyson about like a hound,” and that they were in the habit of 
roaming the London streets for hours and hours together, and late into 
the night. It seems needless to repeat here the- thrice-told tale of 
how Patmore rescued tae unique MS. of “In Memoriam” from the 
cheese and bacon of a deserted cupboard, 

Tennyson introduced Patmore to Woolner, and he to the pre- 
Raphaelites. Rossetti read the poems of 1844 late in 1847, and lent 
the book to Millais. When the Germ came to be started, Patmore; 
as an older man, believad to be in sympathy with the movement, was 
asked to contribute, and Rossetti received “The Seasons ”—a lyric 
superior to anything Patmore had yet published, and extremely pre- 
Raphaelite in style—with a sort of respectful rapture. In December 
1849, it was Patmore who introduced Tennyson and Rossetti to one 
another at his own horse, and he presently became intimate with Mr. 
Ruskin, Patmore was the medium- by which the pre~Raphaelites 
communicated with Mr. Ruskin when they determined to induce hir. 
to write his famous letters to the Zimes in 1851; In that year, 
Millaie’ picture of “The Woodman’s Daughter” was in the Royal 
Academy ; two years earlier he had painted his brilliant, though rather 
hard portrait of the young Mrs. Patmore. But at this moment, when 
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“the poet was scarcely known at all to the world at large, but was 
intimately linked with the leading men of imagination of the age to 
come, he slackened his social interests. He grew tired of Tennyson, 
tired of Rossetti; the real fact was, no doubt, that his nature, born 
to isolation, was becoming maturer, and less and less able to endure 
relations which could be conceived of as parasitic. He had by this 
time begun to be absorbed in that mystical contemplation of life 
which was to be his solitary mental occupation henceforth, and in 
this no friend could be his helper. No one understands Patmore who 
does not comprehend that he lived in a transparent shell, which slowly 
became impermeable to all elements except light. 

Meanwhile, in April 1847, Patmore had become engaged to Emily 
Augusta Andrews, one of the daughters of a prominent Independent 
minister; on September 11, 1847, they had been married in the 
parish church of St. John, Hampstead. This is the lady whose rich 
complexion, rolling dark brown hair, and sculpturesque features were 
fixed for ever by Millais in a portrait of extraordinary vividness. - Mrs. 
‘Patmore’s beauty was more that of feature than expression ; her face 
was radiant in a kind of splendid immobility. Mrs. Carlyle, extending 
a cat-like claw, accused her of always trying to look like a medal- 
lion. But “The Angel in the House” was a woman of great 
sweetness as well as force of character. She accepted, without a 
murmur, the poverty of her husband; her practical capability was 
ever at his service, and yet she contrived to be always charming and 
always hospitable. .She surrounded him with friends, for Mr. Ruskin 
was at her feet, and those who looked upon him as the brightest star 
on the horizon of English art were proud to follow him to Mrs. Pat- 
more’s little drawing-room. . She was ready, and competent, to listen 
with sympathy to Tennyson’s growling elocution, and to be engaged, 
at the same time, with the plainest duties of the needle. She bore 
six children, and I have heard it said that she made not only all their 
clothes and her own, but the principal part’ of her husband’s also. 
She seems to have been pre-eminent for sweetness of temper and 
activity of mind. But on one point she and her poet-husband were 
increasingly divergent. For his growing mysticism her practical 
Puritan intellect had no sympathy. She lived and died a stout Pro- 
testant of the.old-No-Popery days, and there can be no question that 
much of the domestic charaéter of Patmore’s narrative poetry was due ` 
to her firm repression of his transcendental flights. After long failure 

` of health, this beautiful and admirable woman passed away, in their 

cottage at North End, Hampstead, on July 5, 1862, ab the age of 
thirty-eight. It may be questioned whether she ever comprehended 
in any real degree the inner nature of the man whom she protected, 
petted, and loved. 

Coventry Patmore entered the British Museum, as we have seen, 
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in 1846; he was an assistant in the Department of Printed Books ; 
he retired, on a pension, in 1865. Of his outward career during those 
twenty years little is recorded, and probably there will be found little 
to record. In 1858 he published his second volume of poems, “ Tamer- 
ton Church Tower;” in 1854, “The Betrothal;” in 1856, ‘ The 
Espousal.” The latter two volumes he re-wrote, re-arranged, and 
fused in a general “ Angel in the House” of 1858, a text which has 
become the norm of th:s much-discussed and oft-reprinted work. In 
1860 he published “Faithful for Ever,” and in 1868 “ The Victories 
of Love.” These volumes form the earlier and more popular, but not 
more admirable, section of his poetical work; they may be considered 
together, and when we speak of “The Angel in the House,” we 
include all these under a common denomination, Three years after 
the death of his first wife he married Miss Mary Byles, who brought 
with her a fortune, which enabled the poet to resign an official position 
which had long been irksome to him. It is untrue to allege that the 
influence of his second wife drew Patmore to the Church of Rome. 
Rather her Catholicism was an additional charm to one who had long 
been a Catholic by temperament and intellectual habit. The newly- 
married couple proceeded to Rome, where Father Cardella, after a 
conversation with Patmore, is said to have exclaimed, “ He is not yet 
a Catholic, but he is elready Catholicism itself,” so completely had his 
solitary meditation led him into unconscious unity with the Church 
into which he was now received. 

The Patmores, on their return to England, purchased the large, 
neglected, and isolated estate of Brixted in Sussex, by him re-named 
Heron’s Ghyll. This he greatly improved, and, after a residence of some 
fifteen years, re-sold at great pecuniary advantage. The strange tale of 
the Mystic as Man of Business may be read in the anonymous pamphlet, 
“ How I Managed my state,” 1886. More interesting to us it is to 
note that it was in the midst of these billowy copses, undisturbed by 
any ruder sound than thai of the woodman’s axe, that the second and 
more splendid portion of Patmore’s poetical work was perfected. The 
study of the Catholic Mystics suggested the matter, and that of 
musical composition the form, of the little collection of nine “ Odes ” 
which he printed privately, in an edition of only 250, in 1868. 
These he coyly distributed to his friends, and to certain strangers with 
whom he hoped to find himself in sympathy. But, as is so often the 
- case at first with perfectly experimental and unprecedented innova- 
tions in art, no one, or very few, comprehended the beauty of the gift. 
Some were shocked, almost all were cold, and the poet, in the autumn 
of the same year, making a great fire in the hall at Heron’s Ghyll, 
fiercely shredded the remaining 108 copies of the pamphlet into the 
blaze. It was this series of “ Odes” which he presently “ extended 
and developed until they formed,” in kis own words, “an integral 
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work,” “The Unknown Eros,” published in 1877. About this time, 
having so far “ improved ” Heron’s Ghyll as to make it too expensive 
a place for himself to occupy, the poet sold the property at a sub- 
stantial profit to. the Duke of Norfolk, as a dower-house for the - 
dowager Duchess, and retired to Hastings. Here Mary Patmore 
presently died, and he was left a widower for the second time. The 
active portion of his life was done; the contemplative portion began. 


I. 


My personel acquaintance with Coventry Patmore opened by his 
courteously sending me, in the summer of 1878, the four-volume 
edition of his complete works, then just published. The first of these 
volumes was mainly new, containing in particular the splendid poem 
of “ Amelia,” which should always be regarded as the natural link 
between the “ Angel in the House” and “The Unknown Eros.” In > 
.1879 I met Patmore for the first time, at the Savile Club, of which 
he was for a short while a member. It was in company with several 
other and younger men, and he made a highly disagreeable impression 
on me; I thought him harsh and sardonic; he said little, and what 
he said was bitter. But, in the course of 1880, after his removal to 
Hastings, we began to correspond on the structure and function of 
the Ode, a subject which he had illustrated both in theory and practice, 
and on which his views were curious and, as I still think, technically _ 
heterodox. At length, soon after New Years Day, 1881, I was 
invited to Hastings to spend a Sunday with him; I went down, in 
some trepidation, remembering that countenance as of a sourer 
Macchiavelli which I had seen at the club, and my reception was a 
surprise and an enchantment. This was the first of unnumbered 
pilgrimages, to which I shall always look back as among the most tonic 
experiences of my social life. 

. Patmore had taken the Milward Mansion, a large, ancient house, 
then lately vacated by the death of Countess Waldegrave, in the 
centre of the old town of Hastings. With its belt of venerable elms 
and its high garden-terraces, the mansion looked, as Patmore used to 
say, ‘like a patch of forest in the midst of the houses.” It was 
approached from the High Street, but, the moment a visitor entered 
its enclosures, he seemed lifted at once out of the town, and suspended 
between cliff and sky and sea. When he entered, the room imme- 
diately on his left was the poet’s study and the receptacle of his few 
books; beyond it, on the same side, a long, low drawing-room opened 
directly upon the garden, which surprised the eye here by its high 
level, the house being perched in a dip of a sharp incline, It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a home better suited to a poet’s vagaries, so sequestered 
was it within, so suddenly accessible from all parts of the surrounding 
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town. At this time, and long afterwards, Patmore indulged a passion 
for nocturnal walks. Somnolent and sluggish in the afternoon, his 
pulse would begin to beat as the night came on, and would rise into 
an excitement which nothing but a long, wild stroll in the darkness 
could allay. On the occasion of this my first visit, in January 1881; I 
recollect that I was summoned to accompany him. We sallied forth 
into the gloom of the faintly-twinkling town, and descended swiftly 
to the sea-wall. The night was fine, with buffeting wind, the remnant 
of a great storm; the tide was high, and it was difficult to pass along 
the Parade without being drenched by the fountains of spray which 
rose, mysterious and phantasmal, out of the resounding darkness. My 
companion was in an ecstasy; he marched forward with his head 
in the air, his loose, grey curls tossing in the breeze, his coat blown 
wildly away from his thin figure. He seemed, to my fancy, to be 
the enchanter whose magic had raised all this turmoil of the elements, 
and to be empowered, at will, to quiet it all in a moment. But this 
was evidently no part of Lis pleastre. He revelled, mischievously, in 
the riot, and he prophesied the ruin of the sea-front of Hastings in 
words the solemn effect cf which was a little impaired by the violent 
gusto with which they were spoken. It was long before he could 
be persuaded that the tide was on the turn, and that Hastings could 
not perish on that particular night. And then his excitement fell ; 
moodily and silently he climbed the deserted street. 

Those who have made Patmore’s acquaintance within the last few 
years recall his company as enlivened by short spurts of speech set 
in vast tracts of silence. But it was not so in 1881. The speech, 
at least, was more frequent, the silence less noticeably long. My first 
Sunday at Hastings was spent mainly at his study fire. I see him ` 
now, stretched in his familiar seated attitude, his hands clasped, his 
arms extended along his legs, the whole body attenuated and immobile, 
only the marvellous heač moving sharply and frequently, almost as if 
on a pivot, the eyes darkling and twinkling, the Protean lips reflecting 
in their curves every shade of feeling that passed over the poet’s mind. 
Out of this attitude, he would move only to pounce, with extraordinary 
suddenness, on one of tha cigarettes which lay strewn about, like leaves 
in Vallambrosa, lighting it and then resuming his shrouded and pinioned 
pose. And so sitting, sloped to the fire, he would talk for hours of 
the highest things, of thoughts and passions. above a mortal guise, 
descending every now and then to earth in some fierce, eccentric jest, 
always to be punctuated by a loud, crackling laugh, ending in a dry 
cough, 

In these first hours he initiated me at once, almost without prelude, 
into the ardent and sublime mysticism which filled his imagination. 
That I quite comprehended would be to say too much, but I sympa- 
thised and admired. He could not discourse on these themes too fully 
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for my curiosity, and conditions happened to have attuned my mind 
ab that moment to a particularly keen receptivity, It would be affec- 
tation were I to pretend that the advent of a pupil so enthusiastic did 
not give the solitary prophet pleasure; he expressed that pleasure 
with his customary vehemence; and as I look back I recognise with 
grateful satisfaction that I was able to comfort this austere and beau- 
tiful spirit by my sympathy at the moment of its deepest isolation. 
In 1881 the very name of Patmore was ridiculous. “The Unknown’. 
Eros” was absolutely ignored; “The Angel in the House,” after its 
great, rustic success, was wholly rejected by those who.'were the 
tyrants of criticism. A very few persons of authority, among whom 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood was pre-eminent, still believed in Patmore 
as a poet, but their verdict’ was disregarded. He never ceased to 
believe in himself ; indeed, at this very time; when not a voice came to 

` greet him from the outer world, his virile pride was probably serener 
than it had ever been. But self-supporting as the soul may be, it 
pines for the human echo, and what little intelligent sympathy I 
could give was received as if it had been the gift of a king. 

We ascended high indeed, the wren mounting with giddy rapture 
on the wing of the eagle. Ihave rarely touched such pure intellectual 
enjoyment. To listen to Patmore in those days, days of his spiritnal 
ecstacy, before the bitterness had fallen upon him, was to assist at a 
solemn, mounting music. From having lived so much alone, from 
having escaped all the friction of the mind which comes from indis- 
criminate intercourse, his speech and thought had preserved, with a 
certain savage oddity, a singular freshness, a wild flavour of the berry. 
In talking to him, one escaped from all the worn conventions of con- 

` versation ; instead of rubbed and greasy coppers, one received fresh- 
minted gold. Patmore’s intellect had now for a long while been fixed 
‘on a particular purpose, which may perhaps be defined as the recon- 
ciliation of modern life with the spirit of the liturgical manuals of his 
communion and the more mystical writings of the Fathers. He was 
particularly devoted to a later ascetic writer, St. John of the Cross, a 
Spaniard of the 16th century, in whom Patmore found an extraordinary 
. agreement with the views which he himself had formed in meditation. 
He was fond of reading to me passages of St. John of the Cross, which 
often sounded exactly like rearrangements of “The Unknown Eros.” 
I was surprised to find in 1881 that Patmore was not acquainted 
with the poems of our own most fiery mystic, Crashaw, and I had 
the pleasure of sending them to him. But he knew the originals at 
Which the torch of Crashaw had been lighted and was tiresomely 
conscious of the conceits and‘blemishes of an hysterical fancy. Yet 
“ Music’s Duel,” the great paraphrase from Famianus Strada, he pro- 
nounced “ perhaps the most. wonderful piece of word-craft ever done.” 
It was now years since he had written a page of prose, with the 
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perfunctory exception of the “ Life of Bryan. Waller Procter,” which he 
had published in 1877 ; this task had been undertaken extremely against 
the grain, under irresistible pressure from Mrs. Procter. It appeared to 
me that it would now add alike- to his usefulness and to his enjoyment 
if he resumed composition. Verse he had reluctantly abandoned for 
some time (I think that his very latest printed poem dates from 1880), 
on the ground that he had sung what he could not help singing, and 
that nothing should be torn from a reluctant muse. But I could see 
_ no reason why his exquisitely lucid prose should not be given to the 
world. In February 1881, he showed me a MS. translation from 
St. Bernard on the Love of God, which his second wife had begun 
and he had completed. This he said I might find a publisher for, if 
I could, and I took it up to London with me. Mr. Kegan Paul 
consented to print it, and a few months later it appeared. This is a 
very delightful treatise, far too little known. Ii is always exciting 
to a retired author to smell printer’s ink once more, and Patmore 
forthwith started the composition of that “Sponsa Dei,” of which I 
shall presently have a doleful tale to tell. 

The latest of his poems, to which reference had just been made, is 
the “ Scire Teipsum,” which opens thus: 


“ Musing I met, in no strange jand, 
What meet thou must to understand : 
An Angel, There was none but he, 
Yet ’twas a glorious company. - 
God, Youth, and Goddess, one, twain, trine, 
In altering wedlock, flamed, benign.” 


which has always appeared to me an absolutely typical specimen of 
the peculiar Patmorian quintessence. In sending me the MS. of these 
verses (July 25, 1882), he wrote: “They may be taken .... as 
expressing the rewards of virginity—attainable even in this life—in 
the supernatural order,” and he went on to lament that his years 
forbade him to be any longer “a worker in the inexhaustible poetic 
mine of psychology.” -In point of fact, he was to publish verse no 
more. 

His great interest in these years, in the early eighties, was the 
beautiful church of Our Lady Star of the Sea, which Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys was building for him, almost opposite the Mansion, but a little lower 
down the street. This became Patmore’s ceaseless pre-occupation, and 
a daily delight it was, when the workmen had left in the evening, to 
prowl and potter round the foundations in the dusk or watch the bright 
silver of the Channel from their precincts. As the fabric rose, Pat- 
more’s ecstacy increased ; when the scaffoldings could be safely mounted, 
he could scarcely be induced to let them out of his sight. This 
intense satisfaction in the noble gift which he was presenting to his 
communion lasted until the church was’ consecrated, but was soon 

_after embittered and destroyed by disputes which, at last, made him 
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glad to leave Hastings. I think it tight to record my opinion that 
in this ‘wretched matter he was almost entirely in fault, through 
indulgence in that inflexible arrogance which was a defect in his 
great character. In connection with: his own church, Patmore 
- developed a sudden. enthusiastic interest in ecclesiastical sculpture ; 
_ this was awakened by seeing, in the summer of 1882, Mr. Thorny- 
‘croft’s superb statue of “ Artemis,” which belongs to the Duke of 
Westminster. The virginal freshness of this figure appealed with 
‘extraordinary fervour to Patmore’s imagination, and he desired that 
an attempt should be made to induce one of our first sculptors to 
model a Madonna, “of which,” he said, * the marblé original should 
be takén by some wealthy church like Arundel, and casts be supplied 
to other churches—including ours—at moderate prices.” The notion of 
. having a really first-rate statue, casts from which should supersede ` 
“ the wretched Munich things Catholics now have to put up with,” 
eagerly commended itself to him. He saw Woolner on the subject, 
and Mr. Thornycroft himself, but-the idea, so eminently practical and 
felicitous, unhappily came to nothing. I believe that Cardinal 
Newman once made, equally in vain, an identical suggestion. 
In February 1883, Patmore lost his youngest son, Henry, a 
promising young man of less than three-and-twenty, in whom several 
of the characteristics of the father were repeated, and in particular a 
distinct gift of verse. Henry Patmore was steeped in the psychological 
. mysteries of his father’s conversation ; his appearance was marred by 
- his sickliness and by the loss of one eye. He was tenaciously silent 
in company, and not what is called “attractive,” yet evidently a- ` 
studious, pious, and talented lad, whose fature would probably have been 
brilliant, His “Poems,” arranged by his father, with a touching memoir 
by his sister, Gertrude, now Mrs, Watts, was published at Oxford in April 
- 1884. These circumstances, and the death of an elder daughter, who 
was in a convent, increased, abont this time, the gravity and grimnegs 
of the poet, but without radically disturbing his serene inner life. 
That Henry’s talents had not- had an occasion to ripen was a 
‘disappointment to him; but he wrote, “I feel prouder and gladder of 
his innocent and dutiful -life than if he had been the greatest poet of 
the age.” a i i 
In 1884 the tide of detraction which had so long swept over 
Patmore’s fame as a poet ebbed ‘away. In several of the leading 
reviews there appeared articles in which the excellence of his work was . 
more or Jess intelligently dwelt upon, and in-which the importance of 
. “The Unknown Eros” was emphasised. -Through the period: of his 
„strange obscuration, Patmore had shown a dignified patience ; bnt it 
had not lasted long enough to sour him. ‘The. praise of the critics, 
the tributes which now began-to flow in upon him from younger 
__ writers, gave him pure pleasure. In this year I saw more of him than ` 
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ever, for he had determined that I was to be his literary executor, and 
he had to explain at greet length his wishes regarding MSS. and books. 
From this agreeable but responsible duty he afterwards released me, 
on the very sensible ground that it was more conveniently fitted to a 
member of his own communion. The arrangements I speak of— 
which came to nothing—were hurried on in consequence of a rather 
serious illness, which reduced his spirits very greatly, ahd from the 
effects of which he perhaps never wholly recovered. In June 1883, 
on a very hot day, he was unguarded enough to sleep for a couple of 
hours, stretched in the shadow of Bodiam Castle, a picturesque but 
highly malarious ruin on a small lake in the north of Sussex. As 
Patmore put it, the courtyard of this structure was “a cauldron of 
unwholesome marsh-air,” which laid him up with a sharp attack of 
ague, and made him regard his future with a jaundiced eye. 

The increase in public appreciation of his work was now steady. In 
the summer of 1886 an illustrated edition of “ The Angel in the 
House” was projected, and Mr, Frank Dicksee and’ Mr. Alfred 
Parsons were asked to undertake it. As, however, these artists were 
found to be too deeply engaged, and as Patmore, with characteristic 
decision, said that it must be “ those bodies or no bodies,” the scheme 
fell through. But in collected and selected editions, cheap and dear, 
his poems now once more sold in great abundance; and with new 
prose his pen was kept relatively busy. He was now happily married, 
for the third time, and the birth of a son in his old age gave the 
sequestered poet infinitə occasions for fresh hopes and interests. And 
thus, to quote his own words, he remained “ for several years, singu- 
larly happy, if to have friends, a fair competence, a rising family of 
extraordinary promise, and no history, is to be happy.” And then an 
event occurred, to which, although it was purely of the intellectual 
order, I am inclined to attribute a critical importance in his career. 

Since 1881 Patmore had been engaged on a prose work, called 
“Sponsa Dei,” which was in strict accordance with, and illustrated 
the same moods as “The Unknown Eros.” I had received minute 
instructions as to the publication of this book, which he had directed 
me, in case I survived him, to issue at a certain time after his decease. 
He must have completed the MS., I suppose, in 1883. An incident 
of a very startling nature disturbed this plan. On January 30, 1888, 
when I had been staying a day or two with Patmore at Hastings, he 
said to me at breakfast, abruptly, almost hysterically, ‘‘ You won't 
have much to do as my literary executor!” and then proceeded to 
announce that he had burned the entire MS. of ‘‘ Sponsa Dei” on the 
previous Christmas Day. His family knew nothing of this holocaust, 
and the ladies immediately cried, “ O papa, that is why you have been 
so dreadfully depressed since Christmas!” I said little at the moment, 
but when I was alone with him in the study, I asked him if he 
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seriously meant what he had stated. He replied yes, that it was all 
` destroyed, every scrap of it, every note, except one page, which he had 
published in 1887 in the St. James's Gazette. He had come to the 
conclusion that, although wholly orthodox, and proceeding no further 
than the Bible and the Breviary permitted, the world was not ready 
for so mystical an interpretation of the significance of physical love in 
religion, and ‘that some parts of the book were too daring to be safely 
placed in all hands. 

The “ Sponsa Dei,” this vanished masterpiece, was not very long, 
but polished and modulated to the highest degree of perfection. No 
existing specimen of Patmore’s prose seems to me so delicate, or pene- 
. trated by quite so high a charm’ of style, as this lost book was. I 
think that, on successive occasions, I had read it all, much of it more 
than once, and I suppose that half a dozen other intimate friends may . 
have seen it. The subject of it was certainly surprising. It was not 
more nor less than an interpretation of the love between the soul and 
God by an analogy of the love between a woman and a man; it was, 
indeed, a transcendental treatise on divine desire seen through the 
véil of human desire. The purity and crystalline passion of the writer 
carried him safely over the most astounding difficulties, but perhaps, 
on the whole, he was right in considering that it should not be thrown 
to the vulgar. Yet the scruple which destroyed it was simply deplor- 
‘able; the burning of “Sponsa Dei” involved a distinct loss’ to 
literature. l 

‘From this time, although the change may not have been obvious to 

those who saw him daily, Coventry Patmore was an altered man. He 
began to grow old; he gradually lost the buoyant, joyous temperament 
which had’ been to him “ the bliss of solitude.” His judgment, which 
had always been violent, became warped, the expression of his preferences 
took an exaggerated form. He was none the less „a delightful and 
stimulating companion, but he gave na longer the impression of inward 
serenity. This modification of his temperament proceeded slowly, but I- 
do not think that the existence of it could be denied. In the summer 
of 1889 he reprinted from the Fortnightly Review and the St. James's 
` Gazette about thirty picked essays under the title of “Principle in 
Art;” this was a charming little book, most of it written before the 
destruction of “Sponsa Dei.” In bringing it out, Patmore.was 
amusingly defiant of criticism; he put his back to the wall and 
“expected no mercy. He wrote, in a letter (June 17, 1889), the 
reviewers “ will say, or at least feel, ‘Ugh, ugh! the horrid thing!. 
It’s alive!’ and think it their duty to set their heels on it accordingly.” 
I think he was positively disappointed at the warmth and respect 
with which it was received by the press. When, a year later, one 
was recommended to look out for an article in the approaching 
Fortnightly Review, where “by way of a spree, I have run amuck 
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against everything and everybody,” one trembled, and not perhaps 
without cause. ‘Patmore’s latest serious utterances are to be discovered 
in two little volumes, “ Religio Poste,” 1898, and “ The Rod, the 
Root, and the Flower,” 1895, where, in company with much that is 
wholly characteristic and perenially valuable, there is mingled not a 
little which sayours, I think, of the aimless violence and preposterous 
paradox of failing power in very original mind. And if anything 
could possibly console us for the loss of so majestic a spirit and so 
dear a friend, it would be the conviction that his work was done. 

At Michaelmas, 1891 he quitted Hastings and was lucky enough to 
find a house that exactly suited him at Lymington. It was a bluish 
building, standing coyly askew among trees, very retired and dowdy- 
looking, on a muddy point of land opposite the Isle of Wight. There 
were passages, winding staircases, raised landings, secret panels, thirty- 
five rooms, all a little shrouded: and sombre, but with enchanting views 
over the bright, tidal expanses. At the back of it stretched three 
acres of garden, rather dolefully over-weighted with trees, green 
glades that led to pathless wastes, yew hedges, steep grass borders, 
empty hollows, and no flowers at all. Patmore’s fancy was inflamed 
with the oddities of this queer place,. which he declared, authoritatively, 
to be the most desirable estate in the county of Hampshire. That 
there was but one post a day, no delivery of newspapers, no Sunday 
trains, a toll of a balf-penny and a voyage in a ferry-boat on every 
excursion into the town, and a hundred little drawbacks of this kind, 
were, he declared, merely just what was wanted to make life at 
Lymington absolutely perfect. 

During the last fou” years—years of considerable bodily suffering, 
borne with great resolution—the central fact in his life was certainly 
the devoted affection of a friend; of genius singularly cognate with his 
own, whose selection from his poems introduced them to a fresh circle 
of readers only last year. It is confidently to be hoped that she will 
` find it possible to present to the world such a memoir of the poet as 
only she has the competence, perhaps even the authority, to produce. 
I can, however, but lament that -Mrs. Meynell knew him intimately 
solely in that solemn close of his life, in which he seemed, as Mr. 
Francis Thompson has said of him, to have drunk 

u The moorless mere of sighs, 
And paced the places infamous to tell, 
Where God wipes not the tears from any eyes.” 
So, emphatically, does his image not appear in memory to those who 
were close to him in the unruffled and ensphered intensity of his 
middle life. 

His fatal complaint, which was angina pectoris, gave him many 
warnings and long periods of respite before the end came suddenly. 
A little act of imprudence, the result of a sense of unusual health, 
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led to an attack in the early morning of November 24, 1896, and on 
the 26th, after an illness which was scarcely painful, and through 
which he was conscious of all the consolations of his religion, he passed 
away, in a cardiac syncope, in his house at Lymington, He was 
nearly half-way through his seventy-fourth year. Almost to the very 
end he gave interesting evidence of the clearness of his intellect and’ 
the vigour of his will. 


Ill. 


` The personal appearance of Coventry Patmore has, most fortunately, 
been secured for posterity in the art of one of the most gifted of 
living artists, Mr. John S. Sargent, R.A: Patmore had a great 
admiration for Mr. Sargent’s work; he wrote: “‘He’ seems to me to 
be the greatest, not only of living English portrait painters, but of all 
English portrait painters.” This was certainly a very happy spirit 
in which to approach the studio, and this enthusiastic appreciation 
survived the weariness of “sittings.” These began in June 1894, 
and on September 7 Patmore announced the completion of the work 
as follows: “ As you were instrumental in getting the portrait done, 
I ought to tell you that it is now finished to the satisfaction, and far 
more than satisfaction, of every one—including the painter—who has 
seen it. It will be, simply as a work of art, the picture of the 
Academy,” where, indeed, in 1895, it attracted universal admiration. 
In the same month of September 1894, Mr. Sargent, saying that he 
had only done half of Patmore as yet, painted a second portrait, and 
later on the poet came up to town to sit for the Prophet Ezekiel in 
that great decorative composition which Mr. Sargent was painting for 
the Boston Library. There are, therefore, three portraits—the most 
important of them to be, it is hoped, presently transferred to the 
national collection—in which a hand of consummate power has fixed: 
for ever upon canvas the apocalyptical old age of Coventry Patmore. 
Splendid as these portraits are, however, and intimately true of the 
poet’s latest phase, it is necessary to insist that he was not always thus 
ragged and vulturine, not alwayssuch a miraculous portent of gnarled 
mandible and shaken plumage. In 1879, when I saw him first, he had 
not assumed this aspect of a wild crane in the wilderness; he Was. 
exceedingly unlike other people, of course, even then, but his face 
possessed quite as much beauty as strangeness. Three things were in 
those days particularly noticeable in’ the head of Coventry Patmore, 
the vast convex brows, arched with vision; the bright, shrewd, 
bluish-grey eyes, the outer fold of one eyelid permanently and 
- humorously drooping ; and the wilful, sensuous mouth. These three 
seemed ever at war among themselves; they spoke three different 
tongues; they proclaimed a man of dreams, a canny man of business, - 
a man of vehement physical determination. It was the harmony of 
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these in apparently discordant contrast which made the face so 
fascinating ; the dwellers under this strange mask were three, and the 
problem was how they contrived: the common life. The same 
incongruity pervaded all the poet’s figure. When at rest, standing or 
sitting, he was remarkably graceful, falling easily into languid, 
undulating poses. No sooner did he begin to walk than he became 
grotesque at once, the long, thin neck thrust out, the angularity of the 
- limbs emphasised in every rapid, inelegant movement. Sailing along 
the Parade at Hastings, his hands deep in the pockets of his short 
black velvet jacket, his grey curls escaping from under a broad, soft, 
wide-awake hat, his long, thin legs like compasses measuring the 
miles, his fancy manifestly “reaching to some great world in 
ungauged darkness hid,” Coventry Patmore was an apparition never 
to be forgotten. 

His relations with others partook of. the incongruity which I have 
tried to note in his personal appearance. On one side, Patmore was 
sociable up to the very last, pleased to meet strangers, to feel the 
movement of young persons circling around him; on another, he was 
averse to companionship, a solitary, a hermit. He loved the society - 
of the ladies of his family, but he was something of a Pacha even 
there. They were not expected to disturb his day dream, and some- 
times he brusquely shook them off him, Then‘he would write to- some 
male friend: “ It would be a charity if you would come down now 
and then on Saturday and stay till Monday. I live all my days in a 
wilderness of fair women, and I long for some male chat.” Or, in 
these moods, he would break away altogether and come up to town, 
descending suddenly on some active friend, who would be always 
delighted, of course, to see him, but embarrassed, in the hurly-burly 
of business, to know what to do with this grim pilgrim who would sit 
there for hours, winking, blinking, smoking innumerable cigarettes, 
and saying next to nothing. Little parties suddenly collected to meet 
Patmore at luncheon or dinner were found to be the most successful 
form of entertainment; for though he would sometimes scarcely say 
a word, or would wither conversation by some paradox ending in a 
cackle and a cough, it was discovered that he believed himself to 
have been almost indecorously sparkling on these occasions, and would 
long afterwards refer to a very dull, small dinner as “ that fearful 
dissipation.” 

He was so very loyal to his restricted friendships, that a fresh 
incongruity is to be traced in the notorious fact that he had sacrificed 
more illustrious friends on the altar of caprice than any other man in 
England. He had been intimate with Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, 
Rossetti, Millais, and Mr. Ruskin, yet each of these intimacies ceased 
early, and each was broken off by Patmore. He got a reputation 
in some quarters for churlishness, which it is not very easy to 
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_ explain away, yet which he did not quite deserve. The cessa-- 
tion of these relationships was due to several causes. In the 
case of Tennyson, and in lesser measure, of Carlyle, the youthful 
spirit of idolatry had given place to a mature independence not s0 
agreeable to the idol. In these, and similar instances, when the tie 
-had become irksome it was snapped by what was called a “ quarrel,” 
an incident often of highly mysterious character. Every one who 
knew Patmore well has heard him tell the story of his “ quarrel ” with 
Tennyson. I was at pains to sift this anecdote, and was able to prove 
to my own satisfaction that it could not have happened. It was 
simply, I think, a casuistical mode of freeing Patmore’s memory from 
the burden of Tennyson's influence. In this connection, as Patmore’s 
absence from Tennyson’s funeral has been commented on, I am glad to 
- take this opportunity of explaining it. Patmore was so anxious to be 
present that he came to London for the purpose, without waiting for 
the indispensable-card of invitation. This latter- was sent to Hast- 
ings by mistake, thence to Lymington, and thence to town, reaching" 
Patmore an hour after the ceremony began in the Abbey. .Two years 
` before Tennyson’s death, the old friends exchanged kindly greetings, 
but neither would write first to the other, and they met no. more. 
Another cause for the rupture of certain early friendships was 
religious sentiment. It must never be forgotten that Patmore was not - 
merely a Catholic, but an enthusiastically convinced and strenuous one. 
His conversion to Rome severed many old ‘ties, and he was not anxious 
that these should be renewed. His attitude to Rossetti was typical. 
He spoke of no one with more heat of resentment than of Rossetti ; 
I remember that, on the occasion of that poet’s death, in 1882, I was 
bewildered by Patmore’s expressions. He drew himself up in his 
chair, his eyes blazed, he was like the Prophet Ezekiel in his denun- - 
ciation. He considered, so he explained, that Rossetti, more than any ° 
other man since the great old artist-age, had been dowered with insight 
into spiritual mysteries, that the Ark of passion had been delivered 
into his hands, and that he had played with it, had used it to.serve 
his curiosity and his vanity, had profaned the Holy of Holies ; that 
_he was Uzzah and Pandarus, and that there was no forgiveness for 
him anywhere. And poor Mr. Ruskin, in lesser degree, came in for 
similar denunciation. In these sallies, fun and earnest were indis- 
solubly mixed, yet it was very far indeed from being all fun. 
Patmore’s austerity being, as it was, strongly emphasised “by his 
candour of speech and virile intellectual independence, it is well to 
note that he was by no means, at least in the Puritan sense, ascetic. 
‘Nor, although so passionately a Catholic in all the fibres of his being, 
did he limit his sympathies to his own order, On the contrary, he 
was remarkably ready.to annex to Catholicism whatever he approved , 
of. The oddest example of this which I recollect, was a remark which he 
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once made to me about the boudoir-novelists of the eighteenth century, 
‘Crébillon fils and Morliére and Voisenon, “They are not nearly so vile as 
` people pretend to think ; there isa great deal that is Catholic in their 
conception of love.” And Plato had his Catholic touches in the “ Sym- 
posium,” and all the first pagan rapture in physical beauty was Catholic 
too. For a long time Patmore ‘hesitated whether he should hang on 
the low landing which faced his front door at Hastings, a life-size 
cast of the Venus of Miio or a reproduction of the San Sisto Madonna. 
The ladies of the household much preferring the latter, it was at 
length put up, but Patmore remarked to me, with a sigh, ‘‘ The Venus 
would have been at least as Catholic.” In all these instances he per- 
ceived in the innocent, sensuous form a symbol which but added a 
whispered and exterior benediction to that solemn sacrament of marriage, 
which held so lofty a place.in his conception of spiritual life. Greek 
sculptors, poets of the Renaissance, even the Crébillons of the world 
of patch and powder, seemed, to his broad vision, like those wild men 
who knelt in the narthex of an ancient Christian church, though they 
might never penetrate into the fane itself. 

A singular characteristic of Patmore’s, which demandi record, 
was his occasiohal bursts of waggishness in reference to things which 
are not merely of solemn import, but.to no one of more genuine 
solemnity than to himself. He once said to me, in this connection, 
“No one is thoroughly convinced of the truth of his religion who. is 
afraid to joke about it, zust as no man can tease a woman with such 
impunity as he who is perfectly convinced of her love.” He did not 
scruple to invent Catholic legends, some of which are now, I am told, 
in steady circulation among the devout. In particular, I remember a 
story about the dormouse who was created with a tail like a rat, but 
who, seeing Adam and Eve eating the apple, and being conscious of a 
sinful longing, pressed what tail he had to his eyes to shut out 
temptation. He was irstantly rewarded by the full and silky brush 
which has-been the price of his descendants. This Patmore invented, 
circulated, and had the exquisite pleasure of seeing adopted into works- 
-of Catholic tradition. 

It is entertaining to those who knew Coventry Patmore well to 
hear “him conjectured of by those who never saw him as “ mild” or 
< namby-pamby.” In point of fact, he was the most masterful of 
men, the very type of that lofty, moral arrogance which antiquity 
identified with the thcught of Archilochus. This partly essential, ` 
partly exterior tendency to tyrannise, to be -a law to himself and 
others, to cut all knots soever with a single, final slash of that stringent 
tongue of his, was, indeed, a snare to him. It obscured too often the 
sunshine of his sensitive tenderness, and in such poems as “ The Toys ” 
and “If I were Dead” a piteous proof is offered to us that he was 
conscious of this. His hand was apt to be too heavy in reproof; what 
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to himself seemed tempered by its humorous exaggeration fell upon 
the culprit with a crushing weight. And then Patmore would be - 
sorry for his anger, and angry with himself for, being sorry, until the 
fountains that should have been sweet and clear were bitter and 
turbid with conflicting emotion. - ` 

In attempting to present this portrait of the man as he revealed 
himself to me in sixteen years of close friendship, I have not found 
space to speak of the ‘poet. But to my own consciousness the poet 
has been for ever present, since the only value that my sketch can 
possess must be what light it can throw upon the author of “The 
Angel in the House” and “The Unknown Eros.” Rarely has a 
knowledge of the man been more essential to the comprehension of 
his writings than was the case with Coventry Patmore, To under- 
stand the poems, some vision of the angular, ‘vivid, discordant, and 
yet exquisitely fascinating- person who composed them is necessary. 
During a great portion of his life, the genius of Patmore was under 
an almost unbroken cloud; it was the object of ridicule and rebuke ; 
even now, when honour is generally paid to his name, tho-extraordinary 
originality and force of his best work is properly appreciated by but 
few. It is my firm conviction that the influence of Coventry Patmore, 
as the master-psychologist of love, human and ‘divine, is destined 
steadily to increase, and that a future generation will look back to 
him with a mingled homage and curiosity when many of those whose 
doings now fill the columns of our newspapers are forgotten. For, 
in this composite age of ours, when all things and people are apt to 
seem repetitions of people and things which amused some previous 
generation, Coventry Patmore contrived, unconsciously, to give the 
impression of being, like the Phoenix of fable, the solitary specimen 


of an unrelated species, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


POOR LAW CHILDREN AND THE 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


T may be said that it is too late to make any fresh remark on the 

Report of the Departmental Committee of Inquiry into the Poor 

Law schools of the Metropolis ; that all persons interested in the sub- 

ject have heard all thst they wish to hear ; it is out of date; we have 

all made up our minds one way or another. But, indeed, a work that 

took eighteen months to bring out may well take a few months to 
think over. 

A careful scientific inquiry was demanded into all the methods 
employed by metropclitan guardians and school managers for the 
training and education of children chargeable to the parish, and 
abundant material was available upon which to’form a judgment; for 
the Metropolitan District School system had been adopted just fifty 
years before, when Parliament empowered the Central Poor Law 
Authority in 1844 to make combinations of London unions for found- 
ing schools in the country separate from all workhouse association. 
Many amendments of administration, if not of law, had been made in 
the meantime, and a great inquiry had been made already as to the 
results, to girls at least, brought up in these schools.. Mrs. Nassau 
Senior’s report after this inquiry had aroused and very much deepened 
the interest taken in these children. It had called into being an 
important association of workers who had undertaken to stand by 
‘them and befriend them in their first independent and lonely efforts 
to maintain themselves. 

At the same time, the managers of Poor Law schools had looked at 
their work with new ayes. Very much new, zeal had come in with a 
fresh generation of guardians and managers. It can hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that the most notable changes in administration 

ad accompanied the election of women. If for no other reason, 
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they should have done something worth doing because they had the 
` zeal of. beginners ; and beside all this, they were women, and wherever 
they might be, they should have at heart all things. that. go‘to the 
„making of home. Twenty years had passed since Mrs. Senior's. 
report, nearly ‘twenty years since the first woman guardian was. 
elected. f 3 

An inquiry, then, was not ill-timed. At the end of the century 
we might well ask ourselves what the last half-century had produced,. 
what had become of the children reared in these schools, what defects. 
had been found, and what had béen corrected in their working. 

‘The. Departmental Committee of Inquiry were appointed by Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, September 18, 1894. They met fifty times, and 
examined seventy-three witnesses, including the chief officials and: 
inspectors of the Local Government Board, guardians and school: 
managers, medical officers, superintendents and teachers in the schools, 
members of boarding-out committees, and representative philanthropic . 
persons. They also visited the District and Separate Metropolitan 
schools, and some of the Roman Catholic schools. ‘In the ‘end, the 
Report was signed by the eight members of the committee, though six 
of them signed “ subject to dissent appended,” or to “memoranda. 
appended,” showing a considerable divergence of opinion. The Right. 
Hon, A. J. Mundella, the chairman, and Mr. Nettleship signed with- 
out further remark. Sir John Gorst and Mrs. Barnett signed subject 
to dissent appended, in which they recommended the entire removal 
of destitute children above three years of age from.the control of the 
Poor Law ; and the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, the Rev. Brooke Lambert, ° 
Sir Joshua Fitch, and Mr. Vallance signed, while still thinking “ that. 
a more generous recognition of the work that had been dore in many 
of these schools was due to the managers.” 

Mr. Brooke Lambert and Mr. Vallance, whose intimate know- 
ledge of Poor Law institutions entitled them to speak with special 
authority, added a further memorandum to say that they were “ not 
in entire agreement with the majority of the committee upon the 
question of the establishment of a new central authority,” and that 
they were also not in agreement as to an important detail—namely, 
the proposal to make the chief offices in the schools tenable for only 
five years, Mr. Brooke Lambert had something to say, too, on behalf’ 
of the Sutton schools. . va, ats 

The first impulse of any ordinary reader would be to take the 

" judgment of authorities so eminent on health, education, and social 
order as absolutely final; and we have been told that there can hardly 
` be an appeal from a report with these names appended. As I look 
at name after name, I wonder how we dare criticise it. But we -aro 
emboldened to do so, first by the want of complete unanimity among- 
those who signed it, and secondly by a careful examination of many 
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statements contained in it and a comparison of them with much of the 
evidence on which they rest, and also with the facts best known to 
guardians. 

The verdict that they eel upon ce schools was: 


1. That the health of the children was deplorable; that the 
schools were hotbeds of ophthalmia and ringworm. 
` 2, That the schoo! teaching was inferior in quality and short in 
f quantity. 
3. That employments were laborious, excessive, and to the 
‘children worse than useless. 
4, That as in work, so in play, all was mindless and mechanical, 
and that the moral ideas of the children were corrupt. 
5. That when boys and girls left the schools, they were quite 
unfit to make their own way in ordinary life. 


Guardians and maragers would have received with courage and 
equanimity, and indeed we should have welcomed, any amount of fair 
criticism. But when all the disasters, the negligences, and ignorances 
of the last quarter of a century and more are charged against us to-day ; 
when our efforts, our improvements, and our successes have been 
ignored’; when we see our evidence distorted or misquoted; when the 
conclusions arrived at are simply those that were to be arrived at from 
the beginning, we think that we have just ground for complaint. Some 
have gone so far as to make and pass on the charge that we rear 
paupers to fill our workhouses. Those who say this admit that they 
cannot prove it, and tke most careful inquiries have failed altogether 
to find ground for the accusation. 

The object of establishing the schools was to train up the children 
out of the helplessness shared by all children all the world over, out 
of the tendency to hakits peculiar to many of their parents; to train 
thom up to be active, hardy, independent and dutiful, and to be skilful 
with their hands. It would be impossible to attain to all this without 
at the same time building up their bodily health; and this must be 
done with all the more care considering how weakly they are to begin 
with, by inherited constitution.and by lack of regular.food, regular 
sleep, and pure air before becoming chargeable. 

The hopes of the founders of the schools were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Yet many of them did not live to find this out to the full. 
When Sir James Stansfeld was President of the Local Government 
Board he saw that the results were not those that had been expected, 
and he appointed Mrs. Nassau Senior as Inspector, with the special 
object of inquiring into the character and career of girls who had 
come under the control of the Poor Law. The careful observations of 
Mrs, Senior and her fellow-workers and their wise recommendations 
were the starting-point for a vastly improved standard and method of 
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work in the schools; and at the same time voluntary effort organised 
. an association of ladies, whose friendship came to the help of the girls” 
and supplemented the action of the guardians where it must of 
necessity cease. The Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants and the guardians and school managers have for years past 
worked in friendly co-operation. The results of these advances, as 
far as they can be tabulated, are ‘given later on in the evidence of 
Miss Poole, secretary to this Association Efforts in the same direc- 
tion have begun on behalf of boys, and more are to be noped for in 
the future. 

The experience of fifty years was hardly needed to show the danger 
of infectious disease among children brought together in large numbers. 
Long ago it had shown in broad daylight the special liability to. 
ophthalmia and ringworm and the need of continual watchfulness. The 
Report of the Departmental Committee tells us that these ailments 
would not be tolerated in schools of a higher class. On the contrary, 
I am told that some at least of our great-public schools are visited 
with epidemics of ophthalmia ; that men in most responsible positions 
are now suffering from the effects of ophthalmia contracted as school- 
boys in these homes of learning ; that if we wish for expert guidance 
in dealing with ringworm we should turn to the medical officer of a _ 
great school for the sons of gentlemen. But we should not shield our 
defects behind the shortcomings of others. 

_ The evidence of experts and managers of the Metropolitan Poor 

Law schools shows what earnest efforts have been made there to 
contend with these evils, arid with what measure of success. 

In speaking of ophthalmia it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
name is given more freely in Poor Law schools than in other places. 
A short quotation from the evidence of Dr. Stephenson will show 
this : . 

Eyidence, par. 1126.—Chairman : “Is a simple cold in the head denomi- 
nated ophthalmia?” Dr. Stephenson : “ Yes; and in a parochial school would 
be treated as ophthalmia.” 

Par. 1127.—Chairman : “ For instance, a cold taken riding in a railway 
- carriage? If I take cold in my eye, I suffer from ophthalmia?” Dr. 


Step henson : “ Yes, and if you were an inmate of a parochial school, you 
would -be isolated and properly treated.”’ 


` When, therefore, we read in the Report that ophthalmia is seldom 
if ever wholly absent from any of the Metropolitan schools we must 
remember this explanation. 

On the other hand, Dr. Bridges, late Medical Inspector under the 
Local Government Board, and Mr. Wainwright, Chairman of the 
Anerley Committee, both say, in their evidence, that at Anerley the 
disease has been stamped out since the year 18738. There was a 
slight outbreak in 1885, but, Mr. Wainwright says, “ We got rid 
of it, and- we have not suffered since.” Dr. Bridges says (Evidence, 
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` par. 801, 802) “They have hardly any ‘ophthalmia. They have had 
next to no ophthalmia.” .The Report itself says that since 1885 the 
Anerley schools have been practically free from ophthalmia; but it 
blames the managers at the same time for not allowing infection to 
be imported by fresh ophthalmic children. Again, the committee 
admit that the disease is successfully dealt with in the ophthalmic 
school at Hanwell. But they consider the-process cruel, because it 
inflicts a few minutes’ pain. In referring to other schools they quote 
the figures of special years, most of them early in the seventies, when 

ophthalmia was epidemic; but they omit to mention the years 
when it was practically absent. The'dates and the absence of dates 
may easily mislead the reader.’ For one of the worst stories of 
ophthalmia given by Dr. Litteljohn, and quoted in the Report (p. 29) 
there is no date given in the Réport. It is to be found in the 
evidence. It is 1868. This is one instance out of many of what we 
consider false perspective. The facts were unquestioned ; but, being 
so, they were followed by changes of treatment which have had the 
success they deserved, and the distressing statistics with which we are 
faced to-day in this piece of evidence belong to years previous to 1868. 

Dr. Litteljohn goes on to say that for thirteen years they had much 
trouble at Hanwell owing to the frequent importation of fresh cases. 
He says the complamt is not mainly developed in the schools. 
“Tt is a very difficult thing to make a layman understand. A typical 
healthy eye—an eye without any seen tendency to ophthalmia—is a 
thing we very seldom see in the school; 90 per cent. of the children 
who go into the school have got eyes which are not typically healthy, 
they are all moving towards ophthalmia.” Another witness, Dr. 
Jane Walker, says of children attending a Board school in Finsbury 
and living at home, that in this school only 40 per cent. had perfectly 
healthy eyes. The remainder were, like Dr. ean children, 
s moving towards ophthalmia.” 

It is matter for regret that while all the addet stories of past 
years find their way into the Report, we çannot see the evidence of 
Dr. Bridges, that a very great reduction has followed the inquiries and 
Reports of the Local Government Board, conducted by Mr. Nettleship, 
Dr. Mouatt, and Mrs. Nassau Senior, and the hygienic reforms 
introduced in consequence by the London boards of guardians.” 

As to the loss of education suffered by ophthalmic and ringworm 
children, there can be no doubt that some grouping should be effected 
for chronic cases, so as to bring together numbers large enough for 
special schooling and for special medical treatment. But it is 


* Mrs, Barnett, in her article in the Nineteenth Century for January, says: “In 
Leavesden the medical officer’s figures showed the number of sick children isolated 
from the healthy to be no less than 115 out of a total of 672.” 

Our medical officer’s figures on the day of Mrs. Barnett’s visit, which I supplied in 
correction of evidence, were—scarlet fever, 46; under observation, 31; ophthalmia, 5 ; 
ringworm, 4; eczema, 5; other complaints, 2. .We had scarlet fever i in the school, for 
the second time epidemic since 1881. 
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surprising, after all that has been said about bringing together 
“ inflammable material,” to see a recommendation that “ one or more 
ophthalmic hospital schools,” to contain from 800 to 500 children, 
should be established, and that it should be compulsory to send 
„children there. And if the expense be already great of protecting 
ordinary schools against disease, what would be the cost for an 
ophthalmic school of this size ? i 

-There is an interesting chapter on feeble-minded and defective 
children, a class that have come under écientific observation within the 
last ten years mainly through the attention drawn to them by. 
women guardians, the. Metropolitan Association for-Befriending Young 


Servants, and the National Vigilance Association, The committee . 


endorse the recommendation made about five years ago, after an 


inquiry conducted by these societies and by the Charity Organisation ' 


Society, with the co-operation of medical officers of the guardians, 
that special homes should be established for their care and treat- 
ment. They also recommend boarding out. But here they are not 
supported by their expert witness, Dr, Francis Warner,* who has 
gone further than any one else in the study of defective children. 
_ There is a very curious passage on the moral character of Poor Law 
children. “Dr. Barnardo is quoted as saying (par. 114): “ I think I 
may say that I have had very few girls, come from Poor Law 
institutions who have not apparently been more or less contaminated.” 
`The Report goes on to say that Dr. Barnardo’s experience corroborates 
a statement made by the witness quoted in the preceding sentence. 
Now, that witness had said nothing of the kind, but had referred to 
special cases against which’ school authorities are on the watch, lest 
they should bring in moral infection among ordinary children, and had 
‘quoted one particular instance. It is not necessary in this case to 
turn to the volume of evidence, as the evidence is quoted on this very 
' page, and it is clear that no such slander on the children had been 
‘ uttered. . This is an instance of the use of evidence which has been 
resented by many of the witnesses. ` 
Jt is both happier and truer to believe that when children ‘are 
brought into cheerful surroundings, when body and mind are actively 
employed, when new interests and new ways have to be thought of 
all day long, the very novelty of the situation drives away evil thoughts 
` and memories, if only for a time. Those witnesses who are best 
acquainted with our average children, and not merely the exceptional 


ones, speak of them as being decidedly more wholesome-minded, even - 


if less sharp-witted, than the class of children to which they originally 
belong. : 
_ A considerable chapter is written on School Education, in which 


* Dr. Warner is a witness who complains that his evidence is misrepresented in 
veral places in the Report. f 
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‘the complaint is made that no advance has been made since 1847. 
The General Consolidated Order of that year makes the following 
regulation : ; 

“The boys and girls shall, for three of the working hours at least, every 
day be instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the principles of the 


Christian religion, and such other instruction shall be imparted to them as 
may fit them for service and train them to habits of usefulness, industry, 


2) dt . 


and virtue. a 


This is the regulation complainéd of as out of date. The committee 
seem not to have been aware of an Order of the Local Government 
Board, dated April 8, 1878, an Order which has the force of law : 


“The standards of examination to be observed shall be those prescribed 
in the code of the Education Department in force for the time being.” 


The obligatory subjects required in all elementary schools by the 
Education Department are reading, writing, and arithmetic, also- 
drawing for boys and needlework for girls. These subjects are. 
taken in all Poor Law schools, and it is well known that in the. schools 
under inquiry the standards are more strictly applied than in ordinary 
elementary schools. Optional subjects, such as singing, history, and 
geography, are worked at as regularly as in the schools attended by 
the sime children when living at home. “But the children of helpless 
or neglectful parents cannot be expected to equal the children of the 
skilled workmen and well-to-do tradesmen who avail themselves of the 
‘education provided by the School Board. 

Many educational- authorities are doubting the wisdom of driving 
boys and girls through só many subjects, and are trying to get other 
schools to reduce the number in favour of more real mental and physical 
training. This seems to show that the guardians have not been wrong 
in keeping steadily before them their original aim of preparing boys 
and girls to fight their way in the battle of life. It is impossible, in 
the short years of elemantary school education, to teach many subjects 
well. It is possible to teach one or two on such a method as to set 
the scholar in a right way of learning other subjects in later years. 
A reader who studied the evidence would be surprised to see the 
programme of school-work and of entertainment at Banstead, at 
Anerley, and some of the other schools; and if he visited them all 
round London, he would come away, as Mr. Chaplin came from Sutton, 
impressed with the evidences of intelligence and of earnest care on 
the part of teachers to rouse the children to an interest in the world 
in which they must take their humble part. 

We are all agreed that as our Poor Law children are rightly bound 
to receive teaching in the standards prescribed by the Education 
Department, it would be of advantage to them, as well as to their 


7 _® Glen’s “Poor Law Orders,” p. 759. 
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teachers, for the school inspection to be placed under the Education 
Department, All should receive certificates sc ease to be of 
equal value for all. 

The subject of Half-time.Employment takes some Tea In the 
second sentence there must be a misprint: “In most schools all the 
children are made to work for a portion of the day.” This is incredible, 
if we remember that children may be admitted at: the age of two, 
unless learning to put on their clothes, say their shoes, is to be called 
work. an l 

Mr. Knollys is referred to in support of this statement, and of the 
following : “In some they are employed as half-timers at the tender 
age of eight.” On turning to the evidence, we find (par. 16,059) : 
“As soon as it (half-time employment at nine years of age) was 
brought to their knowledge, they (the Local Government Board) would 
communicate with the guardians at once upon the question.” Mr. 
Mundella informs Mr. Knollys that the practice is common, and Mr, 
Knollys replies: “I know that has been said, but two instances only, . 
that I know at present have been brought before the notice of the 
Board. One was at Ipswich, when the Board communicated with the 
guardians upon the matter, and I am told the practice was imme- 
diately stopped.” The other-school was also in Suffolk. My. Knollys 
explains in the next paragraph, when speaking of the Tonbridge 
schools, that “ for a certain number of hours, a very few hours in the 
week, they are required to employ themselves.” In this school, seven ` 
girls, nine years old, were employed in house-work from 7.80 to 8.45, 
and on Saturday from 8 to 12. Some boys, two of whom were only 
nine years old, were employed in gardening from 7.80 to 8.45, and 
from 3.15 to is Mr. Knollys adds: “ But I conclude the committee 
would not consider that there was anything wrong in a girl who had 
had five hours’ school, and who was nine years old, making her own ` 
bed for instance.” -In the evidence (par. 16,067), he quotes from the 
Act (56 & 57 Vict. c. 51) raising the age of partial exemption from 
school attendance to eleven. Mrs. Barnett then informs him (par. 
16,069) that in the North Hyde Roman Catholic schools all the boys 
are turned into half-timers at nine years of age, and he answers: “I 
was not aware of it.” The Report does not say in which schools 'this 
practice obtains. In the evidence, the only schools described belong 
to country parishes and unions, and to the Roman Catholic school 
authorities. Mr. Knollys, the authority chiefly referred to inthe com- 
mittee’s statements, gives no support to the charge. Mr. Holgate does, 
however, give some support as to employment of children of nine years 
and upwards. If we ask the managers of the schools really under 
inquiry, those of the metropolis, they roundly deny it. 

The view of guardians and managers has greatly altered during 
the last few years as to the employment of child labour. Jt is now 
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generally accepted that the first object of school work, as well as of 
school teaching, is to be educational; that children are not to be laden 
with mere drudgery, that labour must be economised, and, if neces- 
sary, extra servants must be employed, hut that the one aim of the 
schools must be kept in view—the development in body and mind of 
the children entrusted to our care. 

In speaking of the industrial work of the schools, the Report 
acknowledges that teaching is given in the carpenters’, tailors’, shoe- 
makers’, and bakers’ shops, but it complains that the boys “ are rarely 
effectually taught a trade.” This seems to be aiming too high for boys 
under fourteen years of age, the usual age for leaving. Up to that age, as 
Mr. Knollys points out, the object of industrial training will not have 
been missed if they have learnt to use their eyes and their hands, to 
handle tools, and to receive orders. Still, it seems a pity that the 
admirable evidence of Mr. Wainwright as to the Anerley schools was 
not taken into account. He tells of the first-class mechanics employed 
to teach their own trades, and he says that the boys. are placed out in 
thé same trades in which they have been trained in the schools— 
“ most distinctly ” (Evidence, par. 2008). Mr. Harston, too, gives 
wonderful account of the variety of work done in the workshops 
at Banstead. And the industrial teaching secured at Forest Gate 
should have had some recognition. I have before me a list of first and 
second prizes taken by Leavesden boys in Industrial Exhibitions : the 
Turners’ Exhibition, 1890 ; the Herts Exhibition (in competition with 
artisans), 1892, 1893; the Grantham Exhibition (artisans), 1894; the 
Blacksmiths’ Exhibition (apprentice class), 1894; special prize and 
10s, added, Cassell's Work competition (to all readers), 1894; first 
prize, £3, and medal. . These are only a few places out of many that 
are doing good work. 

As to the industriel teaching for girls, the Report would have been 
more.interesting and more fair. if it had referred to evidence given by 
Miss Poole, secretary to the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants, She tells of an Industrial Exhibition held in the 
St. Martin’s Town Hall on July 5, 1894, of work sent by girls in 
service under the supervision-of her association, and consisting of 
needlework, dressmaking, millinery, doll-dressing, and cooking. The 
Poor Law schools also furnished stalls with work done in the schools. 
Prizes were given to the exhibitors who were in service, whether 
taught in the Poor Law schools or in the ordinary elementary schools. 
The ‘ school” girls won eighty prizes and the “local” girls only 
twenty-four. Four months later the Women's Help Society opened a 
needlework exhibition to their own members and to the girls trained 
in the Poor Law schools, all, on equal terms, and the latter class won 
nearly two-thirds of the prizes (Evidence, pars. 4092, 40938). 

Here is another item of neglécted evidence. It is Miss Poole’s 


` 
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(par. 4027), In Mrs. Nassau Senior’s report to the Local Government 
‘Board the girls are- classed as good and fair, unsatisfactory and bad. 


Miss Poole gives Mrs, Senior’s figures for 1873 and then the figures 
of her Association for 1893, using the same classification. They come 
out as follows: 


Good and fair, ` Unsatisfactory. Bad. 
1873 oe 38 per cent. ase 43 percent. ' .., 19 per cent. 
1893 oes 72 ” tos 57 yn i as 09 p 


She adds—“ You see that does not make up the 100 per cent., but 
the remainder were classed as unfit for service; mentally or physically, 


_ag lost sight of, or with relations, or in training homes. In that way 


we accounted for the whole.” 

This evidence, if true, is most important. It was so severely 
called in question that the council of the Association submitted Miss ` 
Poole’s books and reports to the examination of the Rev. E. O. 
Hawkins, vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, and of Mr. Basil-W. Hard- 


_castle, a chartered. accountant. After a careful detailed report upon 


forty cases taken at random by themselves, they end by saying: “The 
classification is in our opinion justified by the reports for that period.” 


This was the verdict of Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Hardcastle. But the 


Departmental Committee omitted to mention it in their Report, and 
very few people, are acquainted with these important and remarkable 


figures. 
When the association had entered its twenty-first year it held a 


great festival at the Albert Hall in June 1895. H.R.H. Princess 
‘Christian distributed medals to all girls under its care who were then 


in service, and had completed a full year’s work in one place. The 


medals were awarded on the reports of their mistresses as to good 
character. Girls who had outgrown the care of the association, which 


keeps them on the books between the ages of thirteen and twenty, 
were allowed to apply for medals also. Five thousand were ‘present, 
500 coming up for the day from the Poor Law schools. ‘Of the 
remaining 4500 two- thirds were under the care of the association 
without having been at the schools. They are called “local” girls, ` 
The medals given were 804 to school girls, 749 to local girls; total, 


1553. Two of the school girls who received medals had kept their ` 


situations for sixteen years. A better idea of the proportions of 
these figures will be gained by remembering that on December 31, 
1894, there were 8248 on the books of the association, 2486 from the 
schools, 5812 from other places. 

The whole drift of the Departmental Committee’s Report is to draw 
a sorry picture of all our work in the schools. Our system and our 


` work were to be condemned and they are condemned. Boarding-out 
-is now the universal system recommended, supplemented by small 


training homes. There are few who know the boarding-out system 
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at its best who are not, warmly in favour of it, as one among many 
systems. But I have searched in‘ vain through the Report for that 
. amount of caution or qualification that might have been expected 
after reading the evidence of Miss Mason, the Local Government 
Board Inspector of Boarded-out Children. The committée quote Miss 
Baker when she says she has never seen a case of a boarded-out 
child with weak eyes except when they have been weak before they 
left the schools. Miss Mason plainly tells them that she has seen 
bad eyes in her inspections, some of which she knows have been 
developed in boarding-out homes between one inspection and another. 
Yet this piece of evidence is not quoted or referred to. ‘She is, 
however, referred to on another point (Report, p. 96, par. 392). 
“Miss Mason says that’ in the first instance the children are 
undoubtedly taken for -profit, but that in many instances the foster- 
parents become so attached to them that they would ultimately 
keep them without payment rather than part with them:” Itis worth 
while to quote her own words (Evidence, par, 14,534). “ Undoubtedly 
they take them for profit in the first instance, nearly all do; after- 
wards some of them become attached to the children, and some 
become so attached to them that they would really keep them for 
nothing,-and some do. I do not say many.” 

I have spoken of inflamed eyes. It would be unfair to make too 
much of Dr. Stephenson’s evidence as to children returned from 
boarding-out to his care, though it is to be noted that “they all 
seemed not to have had any particular attention where they were.” 
And I will not make too much of a case known to myself and 
reported to the committee, of a boarded-out boy who had lost the 
sight of one eye quits unobserved until Miss Mason found it out in 
one of her inspections. After months of care in our infirmary and 
then in our workhouse, while the guardians tried in vain to apprentice 
him, he was sent tc a working boys’ home, and from thence he 
drifted out of knowledge. The last time we heard of him he was 
selling ‘matches in the street. I will not make too much of this. It 
might be considered a mere detail. It should be remembered that in 
- selecting children for boarding-out, Dr. Stephenson’s view is acted 
apon, of retaining tnder the immediate care of the guardians all 
who cannot be accepted as free from ophthalmia or other disease. 
The medical officers will not certify for boarding-out until they feel 
assured that there is no need for medical care. A party of fourteen 
boarded-out children were brought back to St. Pancras, on account of 
sabies, ringworm, end overcrowding. A noticeable number have 
‘peen ‘returned to guardians for misconduct or failure of some sort. 
The most painful story into which it has been my duty to inquire as 
a guardian was told of a boarding-out home under a very good com- 
mittee by one who had been placed there as a little child. Whether 
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7 the. story was true or not, the teller had suffered grievous moral 


injury somewhere, having” never been in our schools, 


Before leaving the subject of artificial family life, I would plead ae 


for the remnants of the innocent and natural family ties between little 
brothers and: sisters. Weare too apt to look at each child -as an 
individual to be educated, and to forget that our little brothers and 
sisters do-care for each other and enjoy their weekly talk or play 
together, a regular institution as long as they are. in one large school. 
They are separated soon enough as it- is. In our new ‘motherliness 
we are forgetting them altogether. 

Boarding-out is good; and small training homes aro ER and the 
greatest variety. of themi is to be welcomed. But as it is only safe to 
consider averages before committing ourselves to new courses, we ought 
to face the danger as well as to appreciate, the advantages of closer 
personal care of little groups .of children. I was lately visiting one 
of the happiest looking training ‘schools to be seen anywhere... In 
the visitors’ book a previous visitor had. made the remark that the 
happiness of the place was due no doubt to its smallness. He cannot 
have known that a very few years ago a Government inquiry was 
held in that home as to a system of continuous and degrading cruelty. 
which had been practised for years by a former matron, without the 
knowledge ‘of the visiting committee. We all acknowledge that large 
inatitutions are liable to a good deal of moral slovenliness, with its - 
inseparable companion, moral cowardice. But the danger of small 
institutions, with their keener individual interest, their heavier personal 
responsibility, their more unbroken monotony and loneliness for the ` 
thatron, the danger of _ personal cruelty will always be greater than 
in larger places where ‘there is a better chance of eobipeniensitp for 


‘those in charge. 


The Report i ignores the‘ proved success of the countless i improve- 


`- ments and expansions of work during the last twenty years. But it 


does us the honour of embodying in the form of recommendations 
practices and institutions already adopted and established by guardians. 
The Kensington . and Chelsea school for “Ins and Outs” receives 


. especial praise. The Report recommends that all casual “in and 


out” children should be sent to schools of this kind. It is indeed - 


encouraging to visit this school, to see how these very “ ins and outs ” 


-respond to the kind and gentle discipline under which they are placed 


and to-learn how they carry home to their parents ideas of something. 
better and happier than the ‘drinking, dirty, shuffling, incapable life 


‘into which they have allowed themselves to sink. It is good to hear . 


of these children helping to build up the home again with what they 
have learnt at school. No one could Write of this school just now 
without referring to a boy. who was an “in and out ” during ten years 
from 1883 to 1893, and was then sent to Banstead school for permanent 
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children, and afterwards to the Zzmouth:? Early in October he went 
to sea on board the Marino. Within a ‘week of her sailing it was 
' discovered during a hurricane that their ship was on fire. The captain 
and chief officers were doing the utmost between the fire and the storm. - 
When all seemed lost, a number of the crew gathered together in the 
poop, got their lifebelts, and waited for their fate, “‘ At this moment a 
little figure was seen approaching, and young Comer, bareheaded and 
with his trousers ‘tucked under his arm, stood before them. ‘What’s 
the use of going on like that, men?’ said he, ‘if we have to die, 
det’s die like men and Englishmen.’ The men looked at each other 
and seemed to understand keenly the complete abjectness of their 
position. They returned to that part of the ship which they had so 
hurriedly quitted a short time before. At 3.30, Captain Murray and 
the brave fellows who had so manfully helped him saw the reward 
of their labour—the fire extinguished, and their ship brought out of 
danger.” But to return to the Report, there are many good recom- 
mendations adopting i:to a scheme for the future the practices already 
obtaining in one or another of our Poor Law schools, or suggested by 
guardians and officers in the schools for improving and varying their 
methods. After taking all these good suggestions, the committee 
advise that the present representatives of the ratepayers and people, 
the people who have thought out and have partly worked out theze 
improvements, shall be replaced by an unknown central authority for 
London, working from a central office, with affectionate care for the 
18,000 children scattered in cottages and small homes all over the 
country, or gathered into central technical schools or central 
hospitals. 

This, then, sums up the recommendations of the committee : 

Remove the care of destitute children from local bodies, and hand 
them over to a central authority, of undefined constitution. 

Sell some of the school buildings ; appropriate some for the care 
of lunatics and imbeciles, and retain a central technical school for 
boys, another for girls. a central ophthalmic school, a central ringworm 
school, a central hospizal for cases of acute sickness among children 
boarded-out all over England. 

Make boarding-out the primary system, supplemented by small 
training homes, technical schools, and a central hospital. Take or 
build a house here or there ; put in a respectable man and his wife; 
call them Father and Mother, and send in thirty children to their care. 
Don’t trouble too much absut parents, or about brothers and sisters, 
but classify and individualise. The children will become more human, 
amore affectionate, more intelligent, more healthy. And, besides, it 
will all be very cheap. 

There are tables in the Report comparing the cost of our system 


of schools, the cost to the ratepayers of homes maintained by charity, 
VOL, LXXI. P 
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and the cost of boarded-out children in good health during tho least 
expensive years of their growing up. The average cost of each child 
in the district and separate schools of the Metropolis, with all their 


. quarantine wards and infirmary wards, and including the special 


` ophthalmic school at Hanwell, is set down at 11s, 04d. per week. 


Against this, the scattered homes at Sheffield are said to cost only 6s. 
But the cost of the central receiving-house and office is not given. 
Again, the average cost of certified training homes is entered at 6s. 
This again only includes maintenance and clothing. It does not pay 
for house-rent, rates, taxes, or staff,- At present these expenses are 
borne by private charity. Some of the richer parishes in London are 


' shown to be paying a very heavy price for every child in a district 


school. They would gladly be disentangled from the complicated 
financial arrangement by which they contribute many pounds and few 
children to a school that receives many children and comparatively 
little money from poorer parishes. They are, in fact, helping sub- 
stantially to keep the schools for poorer parishes, beyond all that they 
do through the Common Poor Fund. For them boarding-out would 
be far away cheaper. I see no estimate.of the cost of central offices 
for the proposed authority, with its staff of clerks, messengers, and 
nurses, who will be needed to carry outits arrangements. The figures 
of the future have not been worked out. 

There is one more economic question that needs considering, The 
Report recommends that girls brought up at the public expense shalt- 
be trained in occupations in which there is already. severe competition 
among the sons and daughters of ratepayers; that they shall be taught 
bookkeeping, telegraphy, various forms of art and decorative work, 
and, of course, while only partially earning their living, the ratepayers 
must continue to maintain them. No reasonable person would grudge 
a little expense to help on a boy or girl of remarkable promise. 
Heavy expense is being continually and rightly incurred on behalf of 
girls who cannot earn their living in service through some defect of 
body or mind. ‘They are and they should be helped to do what they 
can for themselves. But for the greater number in our schools it 


` ‘ig more just, both to the ratepayers and to themselves, to send them 


to work where the first condition of service is safe housing and good 
food. In domestic service, too, they may reckon on freedom from 
severe competition for many years to come, I would not say £o 
much about expense if the proposed alterations would be more efficient 
for their purpose all round. This has bean confidently assumed, but 
on insufficient grounds. 


`. After twenty years of a steadily rising standard of administration, 


of school-work, industrial teaching, recreation, and general training, the 
lines of advance recommended should have been in development of all 
the best work instituted and improved under guardians and managers. 
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` The proved results of twenty years’ work have shown in what directions 
we may most safely advance. On the one hand, we must look to local 
energy and enlightenment, and on the other to central guidance. The 
electors must find a way of selecting only persons of known character, 
common-sense, and, if possible, of leisure to devote themselves steadily 
to guiding the education and care of these children while at school ; 
and the after care -provided by the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants for the girls of London must be extended 
and made more systemetic for the boys. Beginnings have been made, 
but as yet they are only beginnings. ‘The evidence given before the 
Departmental Committee shows the endless resource and scope for 
variety within the lines of the Poor Law. The school inspection 
under the Education Department would be welcomed by school 
managers, and resolutions to that effect have already been passed in the 
Poor Law conferences held since the committee’s Report was 
published. 

Local interest must be stimulated and held available for the 
most zealous work. On the other hand, a central authority is needed 
to gather in experience from all quarters, to provide expert advisers, 
to bring up the backward boards of managers to the standard of the 
best. The Local Government Board is the central body most fit to 
guide. It has been forcibly said that the duties of this Department 
are so varied that none can be efficiently performed. It is not 
necessary to argue over this now. For the children we ask that 
the work shall be specialised, and that a department, to be called 
the Children’s Department, be formed in the Local Government 
Board, that it shall have a staff devoted to the Poor Law children 
alone, and that it shall supervise the work of guardians and local 
authorities all over the country, including the emigration and after 
care of suitable children who have no family ties to keep them in 
England.” . 

While we look in these directions for the truest advances in the 
care and upbringing of Poor Law-children, we must hope to see a 
great reduction in their number; we must hope that the number 
may be reduced of parents who act as mere individuals shuffling 
through life with only such trouble as they cannot avoid, subject to no . 
duty as husband, wife, or parent. Children of tender years cannot be 
paupers except by right of their parents; but the number of pauper 
parents after whom they are called must surely decrease, the weary 
succession of lawless ne’er-do-weels must be cut off. We are asked _ 
why we are so heated in our controversy with the Report; why we 
are so slow in rebutting the charges made against our work, if they 


* If mere children are to be placed in a colony—say Canada, the mother country 
must not deal with too niggardly a hand. The burden of them properly belongs to 
the parish that sends them out. Their emigration should not be recommended as a 
way of shifting the burden cf their maintenance on to another country. 
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` really are unjustly made; why we are so impervious to the argu- 
ments for destruction. We are not to be easily convinced, because 
we believe we should do an irreparable injury to thousands of children 
by a hasty destruction of a system carefully built up and elaborated 
during many years. We may well be slow to speak, because we have 
a great trust in our hands. If we base our reply on evidence, we, at 
_ least, must refer to it as it was given. - This is a work of time ; and 

. those who know: most of the subject, and who are not fettered by their 
official position, are hindered by their unceasing duties. f . 

We may be a little heated when we see facts of many years ago 
brought out in array against the schools of to-day; when a year of 
epidemic is pointed to as showing the normal standard _of health ; 
when evidence inconvenient for the purpose of the Report is simply 
ignored; when evidence referred to will not support the statements 
founded on it; when parts of our evidence are dragged round to a, 
meaning that our words never bore and were never intended to bear. 
- We, in return, ask, why all this bias, this prejudgment of the case ? 
And again we ask, if the judgment was in any case to be given only in 
one way, why hold an inquiry at all? 

However, the Report has brought together many workers who have 
been too much separated, The evidence has set before us all a 
general view, such as we never yet had, of a great system and of the 
good it has been doing and is doing more and more. 

Tf, at last, the result is so to deépen public interest as to bring 
about the reforms desired by guardians and other workers under the. 
Poor Law; if the most backward board in England is brought 
into line with the best of the metropolitan boards under inquiry ; 
if at the same time a more earnest interest is awakened in those 
states of life and character that are deteriorating and disintegrating 
the life of the people, the family life, and generally loosening a sense 
of responsibility, it will have done great and lasting good in spite of 
the injustice of which we complain. But we should have preferred 
a more direct way to such an end. l : 
ELIZABETH 8. LIDGETT. 


IRENÆUS ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


R. HARNACK’S latest work * is a monument of labour worthy 
of himself. Perhaps no other man could have packed into 727 
pages so thorough an examination of all the chronological questions 
connected with early Christian literature as far as Irenæus. The 
single subject of St. John’s writings is in itself-a treatise far beyond 
the limits of discussion in a single paper. Yet there is one great 
question in it which seems to call for examination. Great weight has- 
hitherto been assigned by most scholars to the evidence of Irenzne. 
To one side it has been a pillar of the truth, to_the others a serious 
difficulty ; but few have doubted its importance. Granted, indeed, that 
Polycarp was a disciple.of the Apostle John and the teacher of Irenæus, 
the latter can hardly be mistaken in his clear, unhesitating testimony 
. that the Apostle John, and not another, wrote the Fourth Gospel. But- 
what if Polycarp was the hearer of another John, and Irenæus knew 
him but slightly, and only as a boy ?—which is Dr. Harnack’s conten- 
tion. I will not stop to ask whether, even in that case, it need go 
for nothing. At all svents, it will stand for something different. If 
it no longer gives us the explicit witness of the Apostle’s own disciple, 
it will still represent the general belief of the time, challenged, indeed, 
by the Alogi, with their absurd ascription to Cerinthus, but seemingly 
undoubted in the wide circle of the Churches known to Irenzeus. But 
can we set aside the old opinion, that the evidence goes back to the 
Apostle John, and not another John ? i 
First let us note admitted facts. It is agreed (at least, by Dr. 
Harnack) that Polycarp was born about 69, and burnt-in 155; that 
he was the disciple of a certain John in Asia; and that Irenæus fully 


* “Die Chronologie der Altchristcben Litteratur bis Eusebius.” Von Adolf Harnack 


Erster Band (bis Irenæus). Leipzig. 1897. : 
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believed this John to have been the Apostle. It is also agreed that 
there was another John in Asia, whom Papias distinguishes as the 
elder, and also calls the Lord’s disciple ; ; and, further, that the letter 
of Irenæus to Florinus is quite genuine, and may be placed soon after 
189. These data, I think, Will suffice. 

Dr. Harnack is our foremost student of the second century, at least 
since Lightfoot passed away. He writes more than most of us can 
read ; and even when we are compelled to differ from his conclusions, 
we always find him full of erudition and suggestiveness. Yet at times 
the thought comes to me that the very strongest of scholars will be 
the stronger for it if he sometimes looks up from his wilderness of 
' papers to the world around him, that he may take fuller account of 
the elementary feelings of human nature, which go so far to decide 
the meaning of the evidence before him. I£ these are “ subjective ” 
considerations which cannot easily be estimated, they are also facts 
which cannot safely be neglected. Too often in our readings we seem 
to be moving in a world of automatons, who can hear a story and | 
repeat it with‘more or less accuracy, but have little else about them 
that is human. I cannot help thinking that Dr. Harnack has, treated 
the letter of Irenæus to Florinus a litile too mechanically. 

Florinus was a presbyter at Rome who fell into heresy, and to whom 
Irenæus writes : 


“I saw thee when I was still a boy (ër: maîs Sv) in Lower Asia, in company 
with Polycarp, while thou wast faring prosperously in the royal court, and 
endeavouring to stand well with him.”* . 


Florinus then was a promising official when Irenæus was still a boy. 
What difference of age does this imply? ‘ At least ten or fifteen 
years; probably more,” answers Dr. Harnack. I venture to -think 
otherwise. Half a dozen years are quite enough to make the differ- 
ence between a boy at school and a man who is out in the world and ` 
getting on in it. Whatever, then, be the age of Florinus, we are 
not yet compelled to believe that Irenæus was*more than a fow r years 
younger. ` 
We go on with his letter : 


“ I distinctly remember the incidents of that time “better than events of 
- recent occurrence; for the lessons received in childhood, growing with the 
growth of the soul, become identified with it; so that I can describe the 
very place where the blessed Polycarp. used to sit when he discoursed, and 
his goings out and his comings in, and his personal appearance, and the dis- 
courses which he held before the people, and how he would describe his 
intercourse with John and with the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he 
would relate their words. ‘And whatsoever things he had heard from them’ 
about the Lord, and about His miracles, and about His téaching, Polycarp, as 
naving received them from eye-witnesses of the life of the Word, would 


* Lightfoot’s translation, here and énfra. 
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relate altogether in accordance with the Scriptures. To these discourses I 
used to listen with attention at the time by God’s mercy which was bestowed 
upon me, noting them down, not on paper, but in my heart; and by the 
grace of God I constantly ruminate upon them faithfully. And I can 
testify in the sight of God, that if the blessed and apostolic elder had heard 
anything of this kind [the heresy of Florinus], he would have cried out 
and stopped his ears, and said, after his wont, ‘O good God, for what times 
hast thou kept me that I should endure such things?’ and would even have 
fled from the place where he was sitting or standing when he heard such 
words.” 


This he confirms by mentioning Polycarp’s letters to the Churches 
round about. 

The picture is drawn from the life, and Irenæus takes for granted 
that Florinus is as familiar with it as himself. A touch of “ colouring” 
there may be, but. any serious exaggeration would defeat its purpose. 
It is a boy’s picture, if you will, but a boy’s picture of a master whose 
every habit he has had time to learn thoroughly, not of a mere 
preacher “ from whom he heard sermons, but with whom he had no 
further intercourse at all ”—which is as much as Dr. Harnack (p. 328) 
thinks it needful to allow. How many of our own old teachers could 
“we picture like this? Few of us, I think, could name more than one 
or two. Every detail seems to speak of close observation and long- 
continued intercourse in the time which Irenæus chooses to describe 
as “when he was with Polycarp in Asia.” Take the last point— 
Polycarp’s energetic repudiation of heresy. Irenæus cannot have 
invented this. He must have seen Polycarp do things of the ‘sort, 
and that often enough to make him sure that Florinus would recog- 
nise the picture. And was the blessed Polycarp in the habit of crying 
out, and stopping his ears, and running away with his wonted excla- 
mation, in the middle of his sermons? The whole passage seems to 
imply that Irenæus heard from him, not sermons only, but discussions 
and private teachings ‘‘ about the Lord, and about His miracles, and 
about His teaching ”—the sort of oral instruction in the facts of the 
Lord’s life which is indicated in the preface to the Third Gospel. It 
is doubtless true that “ Irenæus does not tell Florimus that he was a 
disciple of Polycarp.” But why should he? Hither Florinus was 
perfectly aware of the fact, or else he was not—especially if it was 
untrue. If he knew it quite well, these details of it would be an 
impressive and emphatic appeal; if he did not, they must be tedious, 
or worse than tedious, A recital of the fact would have suggested to 
us that he did not know it, or at least needed a reminder. So far, 
then, it would seem that Irenæus and Florinus were both disciples of 
Polycarp. 

. Now, what reasons are there against this conclusion? Dr, Harnack 
has several, In tho first place, “Irenæus mentions here no 
memories but those of his childhood.” It would be answer enough to 
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sey that these are the memories he tells us he remembers best. But 
they are also the memories which appealed best to Florinus, who was 
out in the world before Irenæus was a man. An appeal of this kind 
is necessarily to his earliest memories of Polycarp, and not to any 
‘later ones. Even if he remained “ with him” to the end, he may 
well have thought that the public letters.of Polycarp were more to his 
purpose than any private teaching he may have received in riper 

years. l 
Secondly, “ He does not mention the fact in his letter to Victor.” 
We must not be too sure of this, for we have not got the whole 
of the letter. His argument, however in the past preserved, is 
not about Polycarp or himself, but about Victor’s predecessors; and 
Polycarp only comes in because Anicetus discussed the Eastern 
question with him. There was no occasion to obtrude on Victor tha 

personal recollections which might be effective with Florinus. . 
_ In the third place, “If he had had any later memories of Poly- 
carp, he would not have needed to ruminate on those of his childhood.” ~ 
Not needed, perhaps; but it may have been an old man’s preference. 
The voices we heard in. childhood come back with a new tenderness 
across a gulf of half century. That- Irenæus was old seems clear 
from the way he begins, by saying how much better he remembers 
the lessons of his childhood, and how he loves to ruminate on them. 
This is hardly the language of a man very much under sixty. 

~ Fourthly, “He never speaks but once again * of the intercourse 
with Polycarp ; and then he only says, “ Whom we also saw`in -our 
early youth.” This, Dr. Harnack thinks, “shuts ont all possibility 
that Irenæus was a disciple of Polycarp after he became a man.” Fe 
seems strong; but we must look at the context. Irenæus has just 
traced down the series of the bishops of Rome—twelve, from the 
apostles to Eleutherus, “ who now holds the office.” But Polycarp, he 
goes on, was a still better depositary of tradition, for his life was w 
single link connecting the apostles who appointed him.with our own 
‘time. I cannot see that Irenæus was bound to say more, or to explaia 
here precisely how much more he may have known of Polycarp. The 
words do not suggest any later intercourse—rather the contrary ; 


_ _ but they do not deny it. 


It must be allowed that Irenæus does not quote Polycarp’s interpre- 
tations of Scripture, as we shold’ expect. But a teacher’s influence 
is far too subtle a thing to be measured by the number of a disciple’s 
express references to him. One consideration may help us. Polycarp 
is one of the least intellectual of writers; his letter to the Philippians 
is as commonplace as it well can be. His influence was the influence 
‘of saintliness, not of intellect; so that he is not likely to have said . 
` - many of the striking things we remember through life. It may be 
* Heer, IIL, iii. 4, ôv xal ducts dwpdxaper ev rp medry ear Arccly. © 
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doubted whether such a man troubled himself much about interpreta- 
tions at all. In any case, by far the largest part of what he said 
would be merged, as Irenæus gives us to understand, in the genera} 
record of Scripture. l 

As regards the age of Irenæus himself, we may fix his birth some- 
where about 130. A much earlier date seems excluded by his relation 
to Florinus, while the elderly tope running through his letter is against 
a much later one. He “was with Polycarp” while still a boy (ére 
maic wv); but we need not press this “in the strict sense ; not over, 
say fifteen.” The word maic is not quite the same as boy or Kind ; 
for Lightfoot gives cases where it is used more loosely for a man of 
thirty, or even older.* If, then, there is nothing else on the way, 
the word raic will not forbid us to suppose that Irenæus was a youth 
of eighteen or twenty before his intercourse with Polycarp came to 
an end. And this is the age indicated by his other phrase, “in our 
first youth” (év TH TPOTY NOV nrcia). If HAkia is not used of age 
indefinitely, nor yet with definite reference to the successive ages of 
man, we must take it in its common sense of manhood; so that “our 
first Axia ” will mean, say eighteen or twenty. Neither can we 
safely assume that Polycarp was then in his very last years. Irenæus 
says, not that he was an old man then, but that he was “a very old 
man (mavu -ynpadéoc) when he died a glorious death” at the age of 
eighty-six. Moreover, Polycarp’s last year is out of the question, for 
he was away in Rome. We do not even know when Irenæus left 
Smyrna, though we cannot trace his presence at Polycarp’s death in 
155. Upon the whole, he would seem to have been a disciple of 
Polycarp about 145—150, or possibly a little longer. 

Let us now put things together. Irenæus has made mistakes, and 
some of them are serious. Thus, he is most likely wrong when he 
tells us that Papias wes a disciple of the apostle (instead of the elder) 
Jobn. May he not have made precisely the same mistake about 
Polycarp? Nothing more likely, answers Dr. Harnack, From my 
point of view, there is nothing more unlikely. The mistake about 
Papias was easy, for there is no reason to suppose that Irenæus had 
more than a trifling personal acquaintance with him, if the dates will 
allow even that. His book is much, but he is himself no more than 
“a companion of Polycarp.” That one phrase is warning enough ' 
that the case is very different with Polycarp himself. He was born 
- about 69, held familiar intercourse (cvvavacrpopnyv) with John, 
and “ with many others who had seen Christ.” f and used to tell “the 


% Lightfoot “Ignatius,” i. 448. Dr. Harnack looks with favour on a suggestion that 
the words of Irenæus (“I used to listen with attention by God’s mercy which was 
bestowed upon me”) are a hint that he was a very small and forward boy. Are they 
not rather an expression of thankfulness that he had found Polycarp’s teaching so 
useful in his later years? 

+ Her. IIL, iii. 4, cuvavactpade's roddols rots roy Kptordv éwpaxdbory. 
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stories he had heard from thém about the Lord, and about His miracles, 
and about His teaching.” There must have been a great difference, 
perhaps in the stories themselves, and certainly in the telling of them, 
between the Lord’s own apostle and the elder John, who did not 
belong to the inner circle of the disciples, One was many times an 
eye-witness of what the other could tell only from hearsay. It is 
hard to suppose that Polycarp’s discourses did not often enough show 
plainly which of the two Johns had been his teacher. Did he never 
tell how the Baptist pointed out the Lamb of God? Or did he leave 
out the Crucifixion from his teacher’s Gospel? It is, if possible, harder 
still to doubt that all the Churches knew perfectly well which of the 
two had taught “the Teacher of Asia, the Father of the Christians,” 
as even heathens called him. Had his old companions left no memories 
behind ? Were there none still living, a little younger than himself? 
Both the apostle and the elder John, or whichever of them lived to see 
Trajan emperor in 98, must have been within the memory of younger 
men than Polycarp some fifty years later. Yet again, consider what | 
sort of a memory we cherish in our advancing years of a teacher whom 
we knew and venerated as Irenæus knew and venerated Polycarp. 
We used to think with Irenæus himself that the memories of early 
life are the most indelible of all. When some trifle recalls them, we 
often see them returning even in extreme old age with all the vividness 
and certainty of yesterday. No memory of my own youth stands out 
more utterly beyond the reach of mistake than the fact that Dr. Butler, 
and not another, was the teacher of my own old master Kennedy, and 
thie, though Kennedy may not have told us very much about him. We 
could see him well enough behind even Kennedy’s mighty presence. 
‘My memory no doubt is helped by that of many an old companion ; -but 
had Irenæus no companions? Or did he never meet any of them again ? 
. Or were they all mistaken with him? Human nature must be much 
the same in all ages, and it was the life’s work of both Polycarp and 
Irenæus to keep the deposit entrusted to them. I see no escape from the 
conclusion that thisis more than almost any other a question on which 
it is hardly in human nature that Irenæus can’ be mistaken when he 
tells us that the Apostle John, and not another, was the teacher of 
his own old master Polycarp. 

Dr. Harnack will see that I am not trying to follow him over the 
whole field of the Johannean problem. I have not even touched. his 
discussion of the kindred questions about Papias, though here again he 
has given us much food for thought. I have but singled out one 
great question, in the conviction, which no doubt I share with him, 
.that whoever mistakes the evidence of Irenæus is likely to mistake 


the wider problem too. . 
H. M. GWATKIN. 


LORD ROSEBERY. 


ORD ROSEBERY, who has naturally been studied mainly as a 
statesman, appears, in the little he has written with an eye to 
literary form, as an artist of marked qualities, of talents which are 
high, although they do not combine into genius. A reader of the 
“Life of Pitt,” or of various addresses, or even of some of the 
political speeches, must feel that the most significant element of the 
style is charm, composed largely of humour which is gay but not 
frivolous, of seriousness which is usually far from solemn, and of a 
taste which, never obtrusive, gives the suggestion of culture to every 
phrase. 

Of these elements the humour is the most individual, and so near 
akin to other qualities that it will bear dwelling on.. It is never 
caustic, but friendly and pervasive, often even merry, altogether 
inspired by temperament. “The son of the respected family 
physician, who had prescribed colchicum to the elder and port to the 
younger Pitt, Addington carried into politics the indefinable air of a 
village apothecary inspecting the tongue of the State.” These words 
are spontaneous, real fun, expressing the overflow of a personality, not 
at all the studied ‘wit of a clever man, and therefore not at all con- 
sistent with the popular notion that Lord Rosebery used to sit in his 
office in the House of Lords, in a chair tipped back, looking into 
vacancy for happy phrases. If he were seen in that occupation the 
enjoyment would be greater and the effort less than a description of 
the attitude would suggest. “A strategist of umnalloyed incom- 
petency and unvaried failure,” although less expansive than the other 
quotation, has the true ring of fun in it. = 


“t You should forget party,’ says the Duke of Argyll..... The Duke 
of Argyll cannot forget his party, because his pnya is himself. Whatever 
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may be your wishes, however noble may be your aspirations, when you 
have a party in that compact and singular, I might almost say that portable, 
form, it is one of which you cannot divest yourself, and it is.one of which I 
think the Duke, on reflection, would be unwilling to- divest himself.” 


In’ the same speech he said : 


“Now, if all hope of union has not fled before this, it is due, in my 
opinion, mainly to the patience of our leaders, who, when they have been 
buffetted on one cheek, have meekly offered the other. But I am bound to 
say this, that the time may come when we shall come to an end both of our 
patience and of our cheeks.” 


It is only fair, since his treatment of humour is to be used as an 
indication of Lord Rosebery’s general character, to put in contrast to 
these expressions of easy and genial amusement an example of his 
` erudities, which are extremely rare, and sometimes comical in spite of 
their artificiality. “ By a strange accident, he became the leader of the 
nobility ; but they supported him on their necks, for his foot was 
there.” i : : 

That humour may fairly be called a central point of Lord Rosebery’s 
character is indicated by the kinship between that quality and the 
others in which he is attractive. Next to brilliancy of isolated per- 
ceptions, taste is the most ‘essential element of humour, and Lord 
Rosebery’s seldom errs. In his frequent references to art and litera- 
ture there is no suggestion of pedantry. In his most earnest passages 
there is seldom declamation. Padding of all kinds, repetitions, 
adjectives employed to give sound, all the ordinary faults, are absent. 
There is no great subtlety, no pretentious paradox, no lack of’ calm 
and sure literary judgment. Dulness, above all, is a thing the writer 
abhors, even more, if possible, than grossness. In the “ Life of 
Pitt,” perhaps of all the excellences the most conspicuous is a speed 
. of style resulting altogether from this avoidance of clogging or dis- 
tracting errors,a speed which suggests not haste but clearness of 
thought and the restraint of culture, and is as noticeable in the com- 
ment as in the pure narrative. The felicity of phrase, although 
varying in degree, is always prominent enough to add to the faultless- 
ness of the style a constant positive charm. “ But these are like the 
- wars of Marlborough and Turenne—splendid achievements, which 
light up the epoch, without exercising a permanent influence on the 
. world; to us, at any rate, the sheet-lightning of history.” No single 
phrase could be found to give the quality of Lord Rosebery’s half- 
humorous imagination better than this metaphor. His characterisations 
of persons, also, even when they.are serious, have a dash allied to wit. ` 
“ He charmed equally the affections of Carlyle and Fitzpatrick, the 
meteoric mind of. Burke, the pedantic vanity of Parr, the austera 
- virtue of Horner, and the hedgehog soul of Rogers.” Any number of 
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` passages to show this pervading, graceful, friendly irony might be 
found. 


“The uneasy whisper circulated, and the joints of the lords became as 
water. The peers, who yearned for lieutenancies or regiments, for stars 
or strawberry leaves; the prelates, who sought a larger sphere of useful- 
ness; the minions of the bedchamber and the janissaries of the closet ; all, 
temporal or spiritual, whose convictions were unequal to their appetite, 
rallied to the royal nod.” 


Certainly these genial touches do not lack picturesqueness. They 
must please a cultivated man with a combination of grace and vivid- 
ness which comes just to the edge of imagination, near enough to 
borrow some of its attractiveness. It might be said, perhaps, that 
Lord Rosebery appreciates imagination, and has some of it, but is 
unable to give it to his style. A passage coming as near to it as any 
is this : 

“ Tt was in Holland that his first complication arose. On that familiar 
board all the great powers of Europe were moving their pawns—the fitful 
philanthropist, Joseph tha Second, who had opened the games, with his 
usual disastrous energy ; she old fox at Berlin ; the French monarchy, stil! 
bitten with the suicidal mania of fermenting republics against Great 
Britain ; and the crafty voluptuary of St. Petersburg.” 


Lord Rosebery comes within sight both of literary and political 
imagination, and is kept from reaching them by traits which are at 
once his powers and his limitations. Taste and appreciation can take 
him no farther than this. Clearness and measure put him down ata 
point from which he should be carried on by emotion and will, if he 
were to add to the intelligence which he has the power which he 
lacks. Some passages reach nobility, none reach grandeur; many 
are persuasive, none are compelling. What is lacking is as necessary 
to a philosopher or a poet as it is to.a man of action. It is easiest, 
perhaps, to see it as a moral weakness, although it is of equal 
importance from the æsthetic and the practical sides. It is a want of 
anity, of strong single feeling, of purpose. His perceptions, like his 
efforts, are unsustained and unrelated, lacking in concentration and 
therefore in force. There is honesty, frankness, generosity ; there are 
convictions ; but there is no single unifying conviction or conception, 
no faith, or passion, or need of accomplishment. So it is that the 
more serious the subject, the further removed from the spectacular 
intellectual world, the nearer to a ‘reality demanding action, the less . 
adequate is Lord Rosebery in speaking or writing. As long as the 
tone is light, the unrelated brilliant flashes, the frequent pleasant 
places, seem sufficient ; but when the moral sense is aroused, when force” 
and massing power are needed, impressiveness is called for. From 
the last citation, which was a success, it is but astep to others just as 
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well written, but none the less, on account of their subjects, failures. 
Fairness, truth, and clearness, are pleasing always, but colour and 
warmth, the inspiration of a character, are needed to make some ideas 
live. The political aspect of this very general truth has been stated, 
somewhat unsympathetically, by Lord Rosebery himself : 


“ Few supreme parliamentary speeches have perhaps ever been delivered 
by orators who have been unable to convince themselves, not absolutely that 
they are in the right, but that their opponents are absolutely in the wrong, 
and the most abandoned of scoundrels to boot, for holding a-contrary 
opinion. No less a force, no feebler flame than this will sway or incense the 
mixed temperaments of mankind.” ; 


But that is only the more paltry side of the popular demand for a 
strong and lasting faith, and for devotion to its requirements. Again 
. Lord Rosebery speaks for himself: ‘Fox could, indeed, lay down 
principles for all time; but the moment the game was afoot, they 
ceased to govern his conduct.” With this may be put his assertion 
that “the English love a statesman whom they can understand, or 
at least think they can understand.” What they sympathetically 
comprehend is rather earnestness and power than grace and neutral 
justice. After a paragraph in which he sums up the most important 
influences on Pitts childhood, Lord Rosebery remarks, “AI this 
does not amount to much,” and he repeats identically the same phrase 
after talking of Pitt’s literary tastes. It is not true; itis an expression 
of self-consciousness, and a small thing could hardly illustrate more 
clearly the weakness of mere refinement, judged even by literary 
standards. 

To reconcile the assertion that Lord Rosebery is serious with the 
assertion that his greatest failure is moral,-would be to draw a line 
with exactness about his character. Not only is he gifted, refined, 
and elegant, but he has qualities more distinctly moral, such as 

` courage and openness; but these moral elements are what might be 
called negative. His virtues are inactive,-and therefore depressing to 
most men. Like the famous creation of Buridan, he sees so clearly 
the reasonableness of opposite courses that he stands motionless. It is 
easy to see a relation between the enthusiasm, the spirit, the self- 
abandonment that are necessary to a moving style and the power of 
final decision in action; and the literary as well as the practical defect 
is conspicuous in Lord Rosebery. Nothing could make him commit 
a wrong. Not even popularity, which he likes, could lead him to 
speak a disingenuous word, or do the smallest act in which he did not 
believe. His speech at Edinburgh, after his resignation from the 
leadership, was strong in calm veracity and generosity. It is easy 
to grow enthusiastic in thinking of such virtues, and it is with sad- 
ness that one who is won as much by his integrity as by his culture 
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gees how little these things avail to give greatness or importance 
when the possessor lacks moral authority. 

Certainly mere grace could hardly be more perfect than it is in the 
Edinburgh speech. “What could have a better tone than the reference 
to the old leader who had just helped to show the world his protéye’s 
failure ? 


“ Perhaps Mr. Gladstons has been the indirect cause, or the latest in- 
direct cause, of the action that I have thought right to take and to which 
you have alluded. But let none think that for that reason I have regretted’ 
his intervention in the Armenian question. It is now seventeen years 
ago since Mr. Gladstone came to Midlothian, I remember then making a 
speech in which I said that we welcomed the sight of a great statesman, full 
of years and full of honours, coming down at his advanced period of life to 
fight one supreme battle on behalf of liberty in Europe. Little did I think 
then that seventeen years later I should see a still nobler sight—a states- 
man—the same statesman—fuller still of years and, if possible, still fuller of 
honour, coming out and leaving a well-earned retirement, which the whole 
nation watches with tenderness and solicitude, to fight another battle, but I 
hope not ‘the last, on behalf of the principles in which his life has been 
spent.” , ; 

The cartoons show us Lord Rosebery quietly reading in his study 
while the Armenians perish. Under the brutal exaggeration is the 
truth that in no emergency does he lose his literary interest, that it is 
his distinction and his limitation to be always in the artistic attitude. 
In this same speech, in one of its most earnest and significant pas- 


sages, he can stop to give to his hearers a piece of literary counsel : 


u Cromwell interfered, it is true, on behalf of people oppressed much as 
these Armenians are. He wrote, or rather he signed, some letters on that 
subject, which were written by John Milton, and signed by Oliver Crom- 
well—an august conjunction—which in their agony and vehemence of pathos 
still thrill our hearts across the generations that separate us. And, gentle- 
men, if this Eastern question has no other result than this to you, I hope it 
will make you betake yourselves to those sublime despatches.” 


In prose, in short, Lord Rosebery is impeccable. Seldom has he 
_ tried to leap beyond this boundary; but the one time I know of when 
he did endeavour to glorify his feeling and his language, to put into 
his words the colour of poetry, he failed with pitiable completeness. 
When he tried to put explicitly the deeper feelings, which to be con- 
vincingly expressed must be spoken in quite a different tone, he 
produced something of which it is hardly too much to say that, 
honest in feeling as it is, it is in the result mere declamation, 


“In this place, and in this day, it all seems present to us—the house of 
anguish, the thronged churchyard, the weeping neighbours. We feel our- 
selves part of the mourning crowd ; we hear their volleys and their muffled 
drums; we bow our heads as the coffin passes, and acknowledge with tears 
the inevitable doom. Pass, heavy hearse, with thy weary freight of 
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` shattered hopes and exhausted frame ; pass with thy simple pomp of father- 
less bairns, and sad, moralising friends ; pass with the sting of death to the 
victory of the grave; pass with the perishable and leave-us the eternal.” 


There is no passion in all this, there is only calm observation trying 
to speak a language more affecting than its own. It is not the real 
Rosebery at all. 

Or, rather, it is not the Rosebery his fairest admirers spontaneously 
think of. Their Rosebery comes back to them when, in the same 
speech, he calls puff and advertisement “intellectual cosmetics,” frail 
and fugitive, rarely surviving their subject. That is the laughing 
Lord Rosebery, easy, happy in wit and shrewd perceptions, pleasing 
giits, and attractive personality; the man who in his boyhood is said 
to have planned out his future as a brilliant show, calmly deciding to 
be Prime Minister and to win the Derby ; the statesman whose whole 
career has been an illustration of the futility in large action of a mind 
which in sport is só charming. What more natural than that his 
shrewdness and elegance should even trouble the average Englishman, 
should vertainly be no compensation, since the average Englishman is 
so much that Lord Rosebery is not? The average Englishman is a 
man of action, of unconscious poetry in sentiment, but of little 
artistic feeling, positive, prejudiced, and efficient. Lord Rosebery’s 
is in an extreme degree the critical temperament, and three doubters, 
as some Frenchman put it, do not equal one believer. The detached, 
sceptical, literary temperament has, as a rule, been distrusted by the 
masses, and England as a whole; although it has followed men who 
enjoyed artistic pursuits as side issues, has never followed anybody in 
whom the artistic qualities were more prominent than the moral and 
active ones. The-people do not admire a man who hates to move 
until he is convinced on logical grounds, any more than they admire 
in their intellectual world a thinker who has only rationality. Doubt- 
less men of Lord Rosebery’s kind, “corrective sceptics,” “help to 
increase culture, but as individuals they are seldom important in life 
or letters. “A constitutional statesman,” says Bagehot, “is in 
general: a man of common ideas and uncommon abilities.” Of Lord 
Rosebery the reverse would be more nearly true. He has the virtues 
of the cultivated few and lacks the abilities that alone can reach the 
many. 

Norman Hapaoop, 
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T may be a matter of astonishment to many, especially to those 
living in provincial centres of population, that at the end of the 
‘nineteenth century thare should still be a question as to the advis- 
ability of the transfer of t2e undertakings of the metropolitan water 
companies into the hands of a public authority. The propriety of the 
water supply being admiristered by municipal corporations has been 
universally recognised in Parliament during the last half-century. Out 
of the sixty-four county boroughs in England, the water supply of 
forty-five is in the hands of the municipality. Several of these have 
administered it for over forty years, and there has, as yet, been no 
complaint as to the method of administration, or any doubt as to its 
success. But, notwithstacding this experience, we find that persons, 
even in so high a position as the present President of the Local 
Government Board, have still their doubts’ upon this elementary pro- 
position of municipal economics. 

On March 25, 1896, in the debate in the House of Commons, which 
resulted in the rejection of the second reading of the Bills promoted 
by the London County Ccuncil for the purchase of the water com- 
panies’ undertakings, Mr. Chaplin said: “Many persons think, an 
opinion with which I myself agree, that obtaining more effective control 
over the administration of the companies, while still leaving to them 
the duty of providing supplies, may turn out to be the most satisfac- 
tory mode of dealing with the question.” This sentiment, emanating 
from the head of the department which has the greatest experience 
and knowledge of the water supply as administered by municipal 
bodies, cannot be lightly passed over, and it is necessary, therefore, to 
make good the general prcposition that water supply is better managed 
by public authorities than by private companies. 
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In giving evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1821, Mr. James-Weale stated that ‘‘ water must be considered as 
one of the elements necessary for existence, and, therefore, its artificia? 
supply to a great city ought not to be the subject of any trade at all.” 
Again, in 1885, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in giving evidence before a 
similar committee, said: “TI think the supply of water should not be 
directly, or indirectly, dependent upon the profits of a private associa- 
tion.” The broad proposition laid down by these two gentlemen 
hardly needs to be proved in detail, but if proof is required, we have 
only to look at the case of the metropolitan water companies. 

There are in London eight companies supplying water, five of which 
are north of the Thames, and three south. The north-east -portion of 
the Metropolis is served by the East London Company and. the New 
River Company, these companies drawing their principal supplies 
from the River Lee and wells in the Lee valley. The north-west of 
London is supplied by the Grand. Junction Company, the West 

‘Middlesex Company, and the Chelsea Company, all drawing their 
water from the Thames near Hampton. The western portion of South 
London is supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company and the 
Lambeth Company, which also draw their supplies from the Thames; 
and the south-east is supplied by the Kent Company, a company 
entirely dependent upon wells in the chalk. These companies differ 
in many respects amongst ‘themselves. They differ as to the water 
rates which they can levy; they differ as to the quantity and quality 
of the water they supply ; they differ as to the cost of administration 
and management; and they differ largely in their capacity for making 
profits. 

Let us place them in order, according to the dividends declared last 

year : : 


1. The New River : . 124 per cent. . 
2. Kent ‘ i i . 12 95 
3. Chelsea. š . 10} , 
4. West. Middlesex P . 10 55 
5. Lambeth . i ; .- Hoy 
6. East London . : © 7 35 
7. Grand Junction waa GA oy 
8. Southwark & Vauxhall . 5 35 


Now let us look at them from the point of view of the quality of 
water which they supply, and in doing this we may omit the Kent 
Company because that company differs from all the others in that it 
obtains almost absolutely pure spring water, which does not need 
filtration or other treatment. The monthly reports made to the 
Local Government Board, by Mr. William Crookes and Professor 
Dewar, give various particulars about the water delivered to the con- 
sumer, amongst which, two of the most important are those relating 
to the quantity of oxygen in grains per gallon required to oxidise the 
- organic matter, and to the colour of the water. Under the first of 
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theso heads we find the following information with respect to the 
month of December 1896: 


1. New River 0:034 
2. East London 0'047 
3. Chelsea g n X ; . 0055 
4. Grand Junction ; i š . 0062 
5. West Mddlesex ? : . 0064 
6. Lambeth . F ; 0 067 
7. Southwark & Vauxhall 0-074 


Under the second heading, the figures representing the degrees of 
discoloration are as follows: 


1. New River . . 9:0: 20 
2. East London . 14°35 : 20 
8. Chelsea. i . 16:8: 20 
4, Grand Junction . . 16°9 : 20 
5. West Middlesex . . 18:9 : 20 
6. Lambetn. 5 : . 21:9: 20 
7. Southwark & Vauxhall 233 : 20 


From these tables it appears that the New River Company’s water 
is the most free from organic matter and the clearest, and that of the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company is the most polluted and of the 
darkest colour. If we compare other reports we find much the same 
result. The Chemist of the London County Council conducted 
investigations during the whole of the year 1895 into the respective 
qualities of the water supplied by the companies, and the results of 
his bacteriological examinations, which showed the average number of 
microbes contained in every cubic centimetre of water, provide the 
following further comparison between the companies: 


Microbes per cubic 


centimetre. 
” New River : ; S : 
West Middlesex $ . : ~ 130 
Chelsea. f x 3 é . 139 
Grand Janction ; ; ; . 170 
East London . ; 5 ‘ . 277 
Lambeth . . ; ‘ x . 294 
Southwark & Vauxhall . A . 352 


During the same period, Dr. Stevenson, of Guy’s Hospital, was 
assisting in the Council’s investigations, and in his report he states 
that, with respect to organic matter in solution, “ on all occasions the 
Kent Company’s water was good as regards freedom from organic 
impurity; . . . . the Lambeth, and the Southwark and Vauxhall waters 
were in this respect the worst, and the West Middlesex water the best;” 
and in the results of his bacteriological examination he states that he 
adopted ‘ 100 organisms per cubic centimetre as the maximum number 
_ permissible in a good drinking water, taken from the river and 

efficiently filtered ;” and judged by this standard he found that the 
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West Middlesex water was defective on one of eight occasions, the Grand 
Junction water on two of eight occasions, the Chelsea water on four of 
eight occasions, the Lambeth water on six of eight occasions,whilst the 
Southwark and Vauxhall water always exceeded the standard. Thus it 
appears, that as between the five companies that draw water from the 
Thames a general rule appears to hold good—that the West Middlesex 
and Chelsea Companies supply the best water, the Grand Junction 
Company water of a less satisfactory quality, and the Lambeth and 
Southwark and Vauxhall Companies water of a quality always inferior 
to that supplied by the others. The rule may roughly be stated as 

‘follows: the amount of dirt and number of microbes in London 
drinking water vary inversely as the profits derived by the companies 
supplying it. This result might almost have been assumed. It 
arises from the fact that the water supply of London- depends, in the 
words of Mr. Chamberlain, upon the profits of private associations. 
Where a company is wealthy, and pays its maximum dividend to 
the shareholders, it then spends enough to give the public the purest 
water; where a company, like the Southwark and Vauxhall company, 
with difficulty pays its five per cent. per annum, it accomplishes that 
result only by restricting its expenditure on filtration and purification 
and delivers to its consumers a less perfect water than other consumers 
enjoy who are placed under the protection of a more prosperous 
company. The five Thames companies draw their water from almost 
the same spot on the river. There is no reason why they should not 
all deliver water of identical quality to the consumers. But the fact 
remains that they do not. The fact remains that Battersea people get 
352 microbes in every cubic centimetre of water, whilst Westminster 
and Chelsea get off with only 130. Richer London gets better water. 
Poorer London gets worse water; and so it will be until the end ‘of 
private companies. 

But it is constantly argued that administration of water supply by 
private companies is, at any rate, more economical than that by 
municipal corporations. As a fact, the contrary is the case. Let us 
compare the expenditure per head of population incurred by the 
metropolitan water companies with that of some of the leading pro- 
vincial towns. , 

The total expenditure of the eight metropolitan companies in 
1893-4 par head of population supplied was as follows : 


kc] 


COQ IQ wowoec- 


Chelsea . i R ; s 
Grand Junction ‘ l 
New River 

Lambeth . : 

West Middlesex 

Kent 

Southwark & Vauxhall 

East London . 


TOMONDOHOAS 
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The corresponding figures with respect to certain provincial towns 
are : : 


s à d. 
Liverpool 6 8 - 
Leeds 4 -9 
Birmingham . 4 7 
Croydon 3 7 
Wolverhempton 3 2 
Plymouth 2 1 


From the above figures it appears that in every one .of the eight 
metropolitan water companies the charge falling upon the consumers 
is higher than that prevailing in the municipal boroughs mentioned, 
with the exception of Liverpool, and that, in five ont of the eight 
companies, even the Liverpool charge is greatly exceeded. The 
Liverpool charge itself is unusually heavy for a municipal borough, and 
this is chiefly due to the very high price which that city had to pay 
for the undertakings by which it was formerly supplied, and for which 
it, in common with the othor municipalities, has to provide a sinking 
fund for repayment of debt. The water companies, on the other hand, 

-are (with an insignificant exception) subject to no such obligation. 

Thus it appears that in London water costs the public from ös. to 
10s. 6d. per head, whereas in Leeds, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and Plymouth it can he supplied by the municipalities at a figure 
between 2s. and 4s, per head. 

The case of Croydor is peculiar. That borough is supplied partly 
by the Lambeth Company and partly by its own Corporation, The 
unfortunate consumers of the Thames water provided by the company 
have to pay at the rate of 7s. 9d. per head, whilst their more lucky 
neighbours obtain the pure well water of the municipality at the rate 
of only 3s. 7d. per head. 

Still, it may be objected that, as the figures given above include 
the immense sums of money paid in dividends to shareholders, they 
do not necessarily prove the comparative economy of the two systems. 
Let us, therefore, exclude all considerations arising out of payment of 
capital and interest, acd compare merely the cost of ordinary arnual 
maintenance. 

The figures work out as follows: 


Cost of Annual Maintenance and Management per head of populatio.r. 


8s. d. sod. 
Grand Junction 4 0 Liverpool . 2 4 
New River 3 9 Croydon . 2 3 
Chelsea. 3 5 Birmingham 1 9 
West Middlesex 3 2 Wolverhampton 1 & 
Lambeth . 3 1 Leeds 5 1 2 
Southwark&Vauxhall 2 7 Plymouth ; 11 
Kent ? 2 8 
East London ae 1 
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Thus we see that upon ordinary maintenance alone the Grand 
Junction Company expend twice as much as the Birmingham Cor- 
poration and nearly four times as much as the Corporation of Plymonth, 
and that even the East London Company, which is by far the most 
economical of the London companies, spends more than Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, or Plymouth, and almost double as much as the last- 
named town, 

It is clear, therefore, that water supply by companies not only casts 
an unnecessary burden upon the public in order to provide private 
shareholders with unreasonably large dividends, but operates as an 
actual waste of-money in the ordinary administration of the business 
of supplying a necessary of life. i 

‘The powers of the companies of extracting from Londoners vast 
sums for the inflation of dividends deserves some consideration. They 
owe their advantages to two facts—(1) the right of charging on rate- 
able value accorded by Parliament in 1852, and (2) the operation of 
the Metropolitan Valuation Act of 1869. Under this Act all property 
is re-valued once in every five years, and, as is well known, the 
assessment of property in London has accordingly gone up by leaps 
and bounds. The companies’ income rises accordingly, while they 
give no greater service in return. 

This system of charging on rateable value is one which ought never 
to have been placed in the hands of private companies. It may 
possibly provide a reasonable basis of charge as between one house 
and another, but there is no moral justification for a private company 
reaping advantage from that increased value which accrues to a house, 
not by reason of structural alterations, but by reason of the rise in 
value of the land on which it stands. The enormous benefits which 
the Valuation Acts have conferred upon the metropolitan water 
companies may best be appreciated by comparing the present average 
rateable value per house in the district of each of the companies with 
the values in the year prior to their obtaining their powers to charge 
on rateable value: 


1851. 1891 
New River 3 i . £37 ... £100 
Grand Junction . . 76 ... 108 
West Middlesex ‘ . 49 ... 80 
East London , ‘ . 18 .. 7833 
Kent ‘ ' 3 o 20-a 84 
Lambeth . . $ . 20 ... 87 
Southwark & Vauxhall . 20 ... 87 


From this table it appears that since 1851 there has been a 
universal increase in rateable value per house, amounting in the 
highest case to 170 per cent., and in the lowest to 70 per cent. It 
has been estimated that since the passing of the Metropolitan 
Valuation Act of 1869 the increase in rateable value in London, 
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attributable to the growth of site value only, amounts to about 
£6,000,000, which would give to the companies an increase of income 
of some £200,000 a year, or one fifth of their present dividends, in 
return for which they have provided no greater advantages to the 
‘consumers. 

That Parliament did not, indeed, intend that the companies aula 
profit by this increase in rateable value appears clear if we study the 
proceedings in 1852. In that year the Chelsea Company and other 
companies brought in Bills revising their system of charge. Up to 
that time the charges had been merely based upon agreement between 
the companies and the consumers; but then the companies asked to 
be empowered to raise a percentage on the annual value of the house, 
that percentage to be limited by a Parliamentary maximum. They 
found that they could only prevail upon the Committee of the House 
of Commons to grant them this valuable privilege by representing that 
their income would rot be increased, and was not intended to be 
increased by this change in the law, and in support of this, Serjeant 
Wrangham, who was counsel for the Chelsea Company, made an 
important speech, from which the following is.an extract: “ Then 
comes the question, whether or no the scale of rates in the Bill is or 
is not a scale which will give a larger income to the company than the 
scale upon which they rate ab present... .. As I understand, 
instances have been cited, where, as it would appear, applying the 
maximum rate contained in this Bill, a larger rate would be imposed 
upon particular premises than the rate which they at present pay to 
the company. No doubt, sir, circumstances of that kind may be very 
easily selected, becavse the very principle of a maximum rate admits 
that there are a graat number of instances, and probably a large 
majority of instances, in which the maximum rate is inadmissible. 
Still I admit it is desirable that the Committee should be satisfied 
that there are cases where the maximum rate will be applicable, 
because then the maximum rate will be a clearly justifiable rate. 
although in the othsr class of instances, where the maximum rate 
would be too much, that discretion on the part of the company, whicl: 
has hitherto been exercised, would be called into play and they woulc 

‘recede in the chargs from the maximum rate so as to approximate it 
as nearly as may be to the rate at present received. I hold in my 
hand a list of houses. To each of them is appended the presen- 
assessment, and to each of them, in another column, the rate which 
they would be called on to pay under the present Bill, and thas 
assuming you apply the maximum rate to each of those cases. In all 
of these cases it would appear that the actual rate is not exceeded br 
the rating, applying the maximum under the Bill; and in the 
majority of instances, the maximum rate under the Bill would ba 
considerably less than the actual rate at present levied upon tha 
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premises... .. Now, sit,it would be idle for me to go into any argument 
by a comparison of the actual scale and the proposed, Parliamentary 
scale, to show the Committee that the income of the company will not 
be increased by the adoption of a Parliamentary scale... . . I feel 
that upon that point the Committee must be contented with that 
amount of credit which they are prepared to give to the statement 
which they have heard from Mr. Simpson (the company’s representa- 
tive), he having carefully gone through and compared these two scales 
of rating, as adjusted in the Parliamentary scale, with a view to secure 
to his company no larger income than thatwhich they have enjoyed under 
the actual scale, ... . He was asked, ‘ In your judgment, will you tell 
the Committee, whether that is not the case that it will produce the same 
rental?’ ‘I believe it will; the application of the scale would be 
to produce the same rental, and my recommendation to the company 
would be.to apply something less than the percentage if it did not 
do so.’ I have no doubt the Committee will feel that the public and 
themselves will be very safe in the hands of a gentleman such as Mr. 
Simpson, it being borne in mind always that the companies are under 
the control, to a certain extent, of public opinion in these matters ; 
that they are also under the control of that continual terror of com- 
petition possibly arising in case their rates should be pressed too 
closely.” 

It was upon this representation that Parliament assented to the 
passing of the Companies Bills of 1852. Let us see how far the 
Chelsea Company have abided by their intention not to raise their , 
water rates. The following three instances out of many will suffice. 
They are taken from the list submitted by Serjeant Wrangham. 
In 1851 the water rental of a certain house in Haton. Place was 
£4 16s., in 1891 it had‘risen to £10 4s. In Belgrave Square one 
house that paid £8 in 1851, paid the company £22 in 1891; and a 
house in Warwick Street which paid a water rental in 1851 of £1 14s., 
paid in 1891 the sum of £4 19s, These increased charges haye been 
due, not to enlarged premises, but solely to the growth of rateable 
value. -Such advantages as: these were clearly not intended by 
Parliament to accrue to the London water companies, and the very 
fact that they have done so, and are likely to continue to do so, so 
long as the present system prevails, goes far to prove the contention 
that a system of charging upon rateable value is one which can 
only be placed with propriety in the hands of a body representing 
the community -to whose presence and to whose exertions the 
increased value of the land is due. 

Mere financial considerations do not, however, conclude this ques- 
tion. They form indeed only a minor part of the advantages of a public 
water supply. We may again turn to the lessons of London’s expe- 
rience for arguments in support of our proposition. 
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Tn two consecutive years there have been most gerious water famines 
in East London, detrimental to the comfort and dangerous to the 
health of over a million people. If we consider the circumstances 
of these famines we shall see that although they may have been un- 
avoidable under the existing state of affairs, they need never have 
occurred and would not have occurred had the water supply of the 
Metropolis been in the hands of the municipality. 

In June 1896 the East London Company” supplied its district 
with an unlimited supply of 46,870,709 gallons per day. During 
the next three months the company had to restrict the hours of 
supply, and in August the company could only supply 32,760,469 
gallons. It seems, therefore, that the company were short to the 
extent of, say, 15,000,000 gallons. Now, although the East London 
Company could not of its own resources obtain this amount of 
water, nevertheless there was twice or three times this quantity 
obtainable for London generally, which could easily have been obtained 
had the whole of the Metropolitan supply been concentrated in the 
hands of one public authority. In that month the companies deriving 
water from the Thames drew at the rate of 119,144,724 gallons per 
day, being entitled to draw 130,000,000 gallons from that source. 
There were thus nearly 11,000,000 gallons available in the Thames. 
Further, the New River Company stated before the Royal Commission 
in 1891, that they could obtain 34,000,000 gallons a day from their 
existing wells. In August 1896 it appears that they only drew 
18,322,814 gallons from those wells. The Kent Company, in giving 
evidence before the same Royal Commission, said that they could 
obtain from the wells in use 29,000,000 gallons a day, and in 
August 1896 they only used 15,202,846. It thus seems, that in 
addition to the 11,000,000 gallons undovbtedly available from the 
_ Thames, there should have been at least 29,000,000 gallons capable 
of being pumped from the wells in the Lee Valley and in Kent, 
making a total of 40,000,000 gallons a‘day available to assist the 
- East London Company. It is possible, and indeed probable, that 
both the New River Company and the Kent Company, in giving evi- 
dence in 1891, exaggerated the amount of water available from wells, 
but, at the same time, there can be no doubt that from the Thames, 
the valley of the Lee, and Kent it would have been perfectly possible 
to supply, in August 1896, considerably more than the 15,000,000 
gallons wanted by the Hast London Company, had the whole 
supply of water for London been in the hands of one .competent 
authority. - 

But, beyond this, even had it been impossible to draw any water 
from any of these sources, it can be shown that, under proper cantral 
management, the water actually delivered in London in August 1896 
would have been more than sufficient to provide all the needs of East 
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‘London, if the administration of the metropolitan water supply had 
been as it should be. : 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in connection with the 
. metropolitan water companies is the extent to which the-rate of 
supply per head of population differs in the different districts, In 
August 1896 the following were the rates of supply of the eight 
companies: 


Chelsea . : : : ; . 44°10 gallons per head 
East London . s h Eh . 2637 4. ,, 
Grand Junction . ‘ š . 4963 , 5 
Kent . : : ; : . 80386 ,, ” 
Lambeth f $ ‘ : . 8745 p P 
New River. x : ; . 8252 A 
Southwark & Vauxhall . ; . 42°60 —,, Pes 
‘West Middlesex , . ; . 85:17 


Leaving out of consideration the East London Company, which 
during this month was giving short supply, we see that the Kent 
Company carried on its business with the smallest consumption of 
water per head. Now there was no water famine in the district of 
the Kent Company. That district contains, proportionately, as much 
poor property, as many houses with gardens, and as much well-to-do 
property as the district of any other metropolitan water company, 
and yet, by the mere force of good management, they were able to 
supply their consumers during that month without any stint, by 
providing water at the rate of 30-36 gallons per head per day. 

The seven companies, excluding Hast London, provided in August 
1896 164,219,559 gallons a day. Had they all conducted their 
affairs as efficiently as the Kent Company and supplied their con- 
sumers, as they should have been able to do, satisfactorily, at the rate 
of 30°36 gallons per head, it would only have required 183,048,449 
gallons per day, and this would have left 31,171,110 gallons a day, 
or double the amount that was required to meet the needs of the 
Hast London Company. 

Much more might be written on this question of waste by 
the metropolitan water companies. In many provincial towns a 
supply of less than thirty gallons per head is found to be suffi- 
cient ; but, against any arguments drawn’ from without, it is 
urged that the conditions of London are different from those of 
other places. This may well be the case and it is a proposition 
which may be valid as relating to the question of the supply to the 
Metropolis as a whole. It cannot, however, affect the present argu- 
‘ment, drawn, as it is, purely from a comparison between the several 
metropolitan companies, The districts of each of these companies is 
' very large and embraces property of all descriptions, and although 
there may be slight differences in -the various localities served, it is 
impossible to maintain that these differences suffice to account for the 
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immenso disparity which .exists between the. respective -supplies per 
head of population. That the real cause is mismanagement by 
the companies is proved by the very words of Mr. Fraser, the late 
engineer of the Grand Junction Company, who stated, in evidence, 
that his company found it cheaper to pump to waste than to prevent 
waste, The result of this policy is the daily waste in London of a 
quantity of water more than sufficient to supply the whole of Liverpool 
—a waste, be it remembered, which could be put an end to by a muni- 
cipality with comparatively little difficulty and without any incon- 
venience to the consumers. 

The above considerctions are, however, only details, although each 
of them is a detail of considerable importance ; but the subject may 
be looked at from a much broader point of view. It may be laid down 
" as the result of experience that municipal bodies are far more willing 
and able to embark on the bolder schemes that are requisite for the 
health of the community than are private companies. The great 
aqueducts that conducsed the mountain waters to Rome were mostly 
constructed in the time of a republican government ; and of recent 
years the corporations of large cities have been the only bodies who 
have dared to go to any distance to obtain an absolutely pure supply 
of water. In our own country, Glasgow has abandoned its old supply 
in order to convey water from Loch Katrine; Manchester has con- 
structed immense works to obtain the pure waters of Thirlmere; the 
construction of the vast reservoir at, and the aqueduct from, Lake 
Vyrnwy. to Liverpool has only just been completed, and Birmingham 
is, ab the present moment, carrying out a scheme for supplying itself 
from absolutely unpolluted sources in the upper reaches of the Wye. 
The same problem which has been boldly faced by these municipalities 
confronts London at the present moment, the only difference being one 
of magnitude. l 

The rapid growth of London during this century is well known to 
all. In the year 1800 the population was less than 1,000,000, and in 
the present year the population of the districts supplied by the metro- 
politan water companies has already reached the enormous figure of 
5,624,631. It is almost impossible to forecast what is to be the 
fature population of London and the surrounding neighbourhood, but 
it must be noticed that all attempts to foretell the growth of popula- 
tion have erred considerably in the way of under-estimation. In 1869 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission reported that, in their opinion, 
a population of four and a half millions to five millions was “a very 
remote contingency,” and yet, as already mentioned, the population 
has already grown to nearer six millions than five millions: 

The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Water Supply in 1893 
carefully considered this question, and reported that, in their opinion, 
the population requiring water in the year 1931 would, in all prob- 
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ability, amount to eleven and a quarter millions. There is reason to 
think that even this figure is low; but, basing the requirements upon 
this figure, the means .of supplying this population is a problem of 
great. difficulty. ' i 

According to the Royal Commission, the -amount of water that 
` would be required in 1981 would be a daily average of 420,000,000 
gallons. In June 1896 we consumed in London about 226,000,000 
gallons a day, and the question is, Where is the remaining 200,000,000 
gallons to come from? The water provided last June was drawn 
. from wells to the extent of about 43,000,000 gallons, and from 
the Rivers Thames and Lee to the extent of about 183,000,000 
gallons. The resources of the River Lee are practically already 
exhausted. During the last two summers the East London Water 
Company have been obliged to draw every drop of fresh water out. 
of the river, and to pump up water from the lower reaches of the 
Thames in‘ order to provide for the navigation of the Lee. 

Both the Report of the Royal Commission and also the experience 
gained since ‘they reported tend to show that there is only a small 
margin of water obtainable from wells, and this was practically 
admitted by three companies approaching Parliament in the past year 
for powers to commence a series of large reservoirs, in which it was 
proposed to collect and store the waters of the Thames. A scheme 
of storing Thames water was one of the proposals laid before the 
~ Royal Commission of 1893, and the Commission expressed a general 
approval of the principle of that scheme. They did not, however, 
investigate any of the difficulties of the proposal, or inquire to any 
minute extent into the details of the cost; but since their Report 
this matter. has been the subject of closer inquiry. At the present 
moment nearly 130,000,000 gallons a day are drawn from the 
_ Thames. Ifwe add to this the 200,000,000 gallons, showed to be 
required by the year 1981, it will necessitate the drawing of 330,000,000 ` 
gallons from the river. This amount represents practically the total 
flow of the river in the ordinary summer months, and, therefore, it is 
- clear that the additional water, required must be collected during the 
winter and spring, and stored- for a long period; and for this purpose 
enormous reservoirs and pumping machinery will be necessary. The 
construction of these works will necessitate large capital expenditure, 
and as it will provide a system under which all the water will have to- 
be pumped to a higher level, it will also involve a considerable annual 
- cost in this respect. =, 

Having regard to both these considerations, it is found that, in 
order to provide 200,000,000 gallons, by means of storage of the 
Thames waters, London will have to incur obligations equivalent to a 
_ present capital sum of £20,000,000. On the other hand, elaborate’ 
inquiries have been made into the possibility of bringing water to 
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London by gravitation from an unpolluted mountain source in Wales, 
and it is found that this can be effected to the extent of supplying 
200,000,000 gallons a dey at a capital expenditure of £19,000,000. 

It thus appears that when this great problem is regarded as a ` 
whole, it is cheaper to supply pure mountain water from Wales than 
to store and supply the present more or less contaminated Thames 
water; but the problem must be grappled with as a whole, and it 
cannot be expected that eight separate private companies will do this, 
Even were they amalgemated into one company it is hardly likely 
that such company would ever be able to take so bold a step as that 
which has been taken by the Corporations of Glasgow and Birmingham, 
and as would probably be taken by the London municipality, if they 
were a water authority. The companies will do as they have done 
recently—advance little by little in the wrong direction, piling up 
ultimately an expenditure on works for supplying river water which 
will more than equal, ultimately, that which might have been 
expended in obtaining it from unpolluted sources. There is no need 
to enter into any detailed controversy with respect to the present 
quality of the water supplied from the Thames and the Lee. The 
figures that have been already given show clearly that the safety of 
health in London depends entirely upon the treatment of the water, 
and that if by any means this purifying treatment were to fail to 
take effect, or if there were such disease in the upper portions of 
the rivers as to make it impossible to prevent the germs passing 
into the consumers’ houses, a state of affairs might arise of so 
serious a character that Londoners would be obliged’ at enormous 
expenditure to abandon their river supplies entirely. The more 
money that is expendad on amplifying the existing system, the 
more is it likely to prove in the long run a useless and wasteful 
expenditure, and the orly wise_course is to place the water supply’ 
in the hands of a municipal body capable of solving the question by 
a bold and statesmanlike policy of providing for the needs, not only 
of the present generation but of the future millions who will without 
doubt accumulate around the Metropolis of the world. 

How is it that this cuestion of the metropolitan water supply is 
still unsettled? It has been the subject of debates in Parliament 
more or less continuously during the whole of the present century. 
The Government in the year 1850 made a bold attempt to settle it, 
but only succeeded in carrying their proposal by a majority of 16, 
and therefore abandonad their Bill. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works in 1876 introduced a Bill to provide a separate supply of pure 
water for domestic consumption, but the opposition of the water 
companies in Parliament to this proposal was sufficient to defeat it, 
In 1880 Mr. Cross introduced a Government Bill for the purchase of 
the water companies, and this also failed to be carried. In 1891 a 
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Bill was prepared by a combination of London vestries for a similar 
purpose, and with a similar result. Lastly, in 1895, the London 
County Council introduced transfer bills for compulsorily purchasing 
the undertakings of the eight water companies; but, unfortunately, 
the dissolution of Parliament in that year prevented those Bills passing - 
through Committee, and in the following year the new Government 
opposed and rejected them on second reading. - 

Two causes have contributed to the constant failure to settle the 
question. First, the natural hostility of the water ċompanies them- 
selves, backed by an amount of private interest in Parliament which 
has been unprecedented in the cases of applications by provincial muni- 
cipalities ; and secondly, the fact that there have been two more or 
less forcible arguments affecting the question in London such as have 
not affected the question elsewhere, which arguments have been made 
use of indiscriminately by the opponents to purchase, according as one or 
other was found to offer the most suitable means, at the moment, of 
warding off the attack. ` One of these arguments has been the terms of 
purchase ; ` the other, the constitution of the body purchasing. In 
. 1850 it was argued that there was no public body fit to take over the 

undertakings. In 1876 the proposals of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were “ confiscation.” In 1880 and in 1891, the Trusts then 
proposed -were unsuitable institutions. In 1895, when at last there 
.was a municipality, in the shape of the County Council, acting on 
behalf of London, it was denounced as not representing all the con- 
sumers, and a new Trust was suggested to take its place. 

Throughout the whole history these two objections have been 
played one against the other, and the game is still continuing. When 
the London County Council’s Bills were thrown out on second reading, 
on March 25, 1896, the old arguments were used by new speakers, 
‘At one moment it was urged that, although the Council might be | 
permitted to purchase, the proposed terms of purchase amounted to 
confiscation, At another, that, although the terms might be fair, the 
Council was not the proper body to purchase. These two arguments 
combined sufficed to destroy the measure, although, if taken singly, it 
is hard to see how they could have met with the approval of the 
House of Commons. 

It is difficult to see wherein lies the great objection to the terms 
` proposed by the Council. These were contained in a clause which, after 
an elaborate inquiry before a Committee of the House of Commons, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Plunkett, now Lord Rathmore, was practically settled ; 
and would have passed into law, had it not been for the dissolution 
of Parliament. The effective portion of the clause was as follows: 


« Whereas, in order to determine the fair and reasonable value of the 
undertaking, it is intended to provide that the arbitrators should, in deter- 
mining such value, have regard to all the circumstances of the case and 
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should hear and consider all matters, whether past, present, or future, laid 
before them by either party relating to any such circumstances, and should 
not be precluded by any legal objection from entertaining the same ; be it 
therefore enacted: there shall be paid by the Council for the transfer- of 
the undertaking such a sum of money as the arbitrators determine to 
represent the fair and reasonable value of the undertaking .... and 
the arbitrators, in order to ascertain such sum, shall inquire into and 
consider all the circumstances of the case, and the contentions of the Council 
and the company respectively, and may deal with the same, or any of 
them, in such manner as they, in their absolute and unfettered discretion, 
think fit... .” 


This was the proposal to which the water companies would not 
assent, and upon which they obtained thé support of her Majesty’s 
Government, 

The companies had throughout insisted upon their right to coma 
pensation under the Lands Clauses Act—a system of compensation 
which, as every one knows, results in a large bonus being awarded to 
the vendor over and above the fair price of his property. Whether or 
not the application of these Acts is fair in dealings with land, it is 
clear that the question of the purchase of a water undertaking by a 
public body stands on a different footing, and although Parliament 
has imposed this obligation in certain cases, it has met with 
determined opposition on the part of the municipal bodies concerned. 
Let us take the case of Birmingham, as a valuable lesson may be learnt 
from the example of that town. 

In 1876 the Corporation of Birmingham introduced a Bill for the 
compulsory acquisition of the Birmingham Water Company’s under- 
taking. 

The Bill, as introduced, simply proposed that the company should 
be compelled to transfer their undertaking to the Birmingham Cor- 
poration, and the Birmingham Corporation should give therefor a sum 
of £1,000,000. The Bill contained no mention of purchase under the 
Lands Clauses Act. Before the matter came before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, by the advice of counsel, the sum of £1,000,000 
was struck out and the words: “ A sum equivalent to twenty-three 
years’ purchase of their maximum dividends to December 31, 1875,” 
were substituted. This alteration had the effect of changing the figure 
from £1,000,000 to £1,097,376; and Mr. Chamberlain, in giving 
evidence before the Committee, said ; “ This is a proposal I have made 
very unwillingly. It will give the company a very large bonus upon 
the present market value.” The Committee of the House of Commons 
passed the Preamble of the Bill, but when the Bill came before the 
House of Lords, the company urged strongly that the undertaking 
should be purchased under the provisions of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act. Counsel for the promoters spoke against this pro- 
position on the grounc that it would result in the company receiving 
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a very large additional sum over and aboye the value of their under- 
taking ; but the House of Lords supported the company’s contentions, 
and substituted for the proposal of the Corporation the provision that 
the company should be purchased under the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act. 

After obtaining their Act the Corporation did not go to arbitration. 
They were advised by their officers that if they did so they might be 
compelled to pay a very large sum for the undertaking, and ultimately 
they agreed with the company upon terms of purchase, These 
were, shortly stated, that the company was to be given perpetual 
annuities for £54,491, the capital value of which, at that time, was 
£1,362,275. It thus appears that for the undertaking, which was” 
valued by the Corporation at £1,000,000, and which Mr. Chamberlain 
‘stated was over-valued at a sum of £1,097,876, the Corporation was 
compelled to pay an additional £260,000, owing to the fact that their 
only alternative was resort to arbitration under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act. If the operation of these clauses were to havea 
similar effect on the purchase of the metropolitan companies to that 
which they had in the case of the Birmingham company, it would 
mean that the metropolitan water companies would receive a bonus 

. of some £7,000,000 over and above the present market value of their 

- stocks and shares. It is, therefore, clear that the contention that the 
terms of purchase: shall be such as will not result in a bonus to the 
shareholders is one which cannot be abandoned in the interests of 
the ratepayers of London. 

An important reason why the arbitrator should take into considera- 
tion all the circumstances of the case is that there are circumstances 
in London, peculiar to -the metropolitan water companies, which 
do not exist in regard to companies in the provinces. One peculiarity 
consists in the fact that London companies have Parliamentary rights 
of competing in each other’s districts, As a rule, in provincial muni- 
cipalities Parliament has given an actual monopoly of supply to one 
company; but in London not only has such monopoly not been 
accorded, but Parliament has made epecial provision with a view of 

` providing for that actual competition between the companies without 
which the consumers are at the mercy of the private undertakings. It 
is generally assumed that the water companies in London are mono- 
polists from the fact that, as a rule, consumers find that there is only 
one company capable of supplying them, but this, it will be shown, is 
entirely the result of private agreement between the companies, and 
not of deliberate legislative enactment. 

In the early years of the present century there was the keenest 
competition between the companies, two, and sometimes three, com- 
panies competing -for the right of supplying one individual, On 
October 16, 1801, the West Middlesex Company, which was a com- 
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pany brought into existence with the object of competing against the 
_ Grand Junction Company, issued a circular to the consumers of their 

district, from which the following is an extract : “ It is doubtless on this 
account that Parliament has thought fit of late to incorporate so many 
mew water companies, by whose competition, as supply must of course 
increase, a corresponding diminution could not fail to take place in 
the price of the commodity. The West Middlesex Company have a 
pride in forwarding, thus early in their career, the provident designs 
of the Legislature; nor are they withheld from the performance of 
their duty, though aware of the clamour likely to be raised by those 
«whom their action will 2ompel to a proportionate reduction in their 
demends.” For many years the companies did their utmost in this 
way to cut each other’s throats; but, after a time, they found that 
this system was not remcnerative, and they therefore agreed amongst 
themselves to partition London into districts, in each of which only 
‘one company should supply. Hach company gave up a portion of its 
district to another company, and in return received a promise that 
the other company would not compete. : 

The result is that, north of the Thames, the whole of London is 
mapped out as betweer the respective companies, and the consumers 
have to pay for their water whatever price the particular company who 
supplies them likes to ask, subject only to the legal maximum, without 
having the protection which Parliament intended they should possess, 
of being able to resort zo another and cheaper company. ao 

A similar process kas gone on south of the Thames. In 1785, 
the Lambeth Company was incorporated to supply water, princi- 
pally to that portion cf Surrey lying immediately south of London 
Bridge. In 1805 a competing company, the South London Com- 
pany, was formed, and this company was given powers to supply 
over a large portion of the district of the Lambeth Company, but 
by a special section ib was excluded from competing in a par- 
ticular area—mnamely, the then thickly populated portion of the 
borough lying between London Bridge and Lambeth Bridge. This 
restriction was placed by Parliament upon the South London Com- 
pany in accordance with the express request of the Lambeth 
Company; but as it operated as an exclusion from the most re- 
munerative portion of the town, the South London Company did not 
cease to protest against it. In one of its protests the following 
sentiment appears : “ The injurious tendency of monopolists in general 
has long been apparent, and, as regards water companies, has been 
acknowledged both in and out of the House of Commons.” Notwith- 
standing this public-spirited expression of opinion the company did 
not succeed in obtaining any alteration in the law for some years to 
come; but at last, in 1834, its persistency was rewarded, and it 
obtained, in face of tke strong opposition of the Lambeth Company, 
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an express repeal of the, protective clause, which gave to the latter 
company its monopoly in this particular district. 

- A lively competition immediately commenced in that area, and 
this actual competition has continued up to the present time. At this 
moment there is in that portion of South London a population of 
over 300,000 people living in streets where both companies have their 
mains, In these streets one company supplies one house and the 
other company supplies its neighbour, and as the power of charging 
for water is different with the two companies, the result has been | 
that the Lambeth Company, whose legal charges are higher than the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company (the successor of the. South 
London Company), has been compelled in many instances to provide 
its water upon better terms to the consumer than those which it is 
able to enforce in other parts of its district, where it has no actual 
competition. 

Of course as regards the remainder of South London, the consumers 
are in the same position as consumersin North London. There, owing 
to agreements between the water companies, they have found themselves 
bereft of that competition which would have operated, and which was 
intended by the Legislature to operate, to their benefit, In certain 
portions of London there is only one company authorised to supply, but 
roughly speaking, four-fifths of the total population of the county reside 
in areas where two or more companies have rights of competition. 
Indeed, there are some areas where no fewer than four companies have 
Parliamentary rights of supply—rights, which, if exercised as 
Parliament intended they should be exercised—must have given the 
consumers absolute protection against the exactions of the companies 
under which Londoners have suffered so severely. 

This is one of the special features which should be considered in any 
question affecting the purchase of the water companies, for it is 
evident that the capital sum payable for those undertakings would 
depend largely on the extent to which it can be made out that the 
` London water companies are subject to competition. 

It will be remembered that in the extract which was given above 
from Serjeant Wrangham’s speech in 1852, on behalf of the companies 
he said: “ The public will feel that they are safe in the hands of the 
companies, it being borne in mind that they are always under the 
control of that continual terror of competition possibly arising in caso 
their rates should press too closely,” All that is asked is that this 
fact should continue to be borne in mind in assessing the sum which 
the ratepayers are to be called upon to pay to the companies, 

It has already been mentioned that one of the’ objections that has 
continually been raised to the various’ Water Bills that have been 
presented to Parliament has been the absence of any proper body to 
control the supply. Until the creation of the London a Coney Council 
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as the municipal body for the whole of London, that objection was 
valid; but since 1889 there can be no doubt that, as regards London, . 
the Council occupies’ the position which is granted to all other 
municipal corporations in the country. Recently, however, in order to 
defeat the proposals, a new suggestion has been raised that the London 
County Council is not the proper body to administer the water supply, 
for the reason that the companies’ districts extend far beyond its 
boundary. It is true that the various water companies have obtained 
powers of supply over very large rural areas in the neighbourhood 
of London. The total area of the eight companies amounts to as much 
as 620 square miles of which only 121 are within the County of 
London; but against this there is the fact that the County of London 
contains, at present, seventy-six per cent. of the whole population, and 
eighty-one per cent. of the whole of the rateable value, and, therefore, 
at least four-fifths of the price to be paid for these companies must be 
borne by London. Thus the existence of the outside population, 
though constituting an important detail that must be borne in mind, 
is not an objection that can hold good as against the vastly 
predominating interests existing within the county. ai. 

The Government, however, in 1896 introduced a Bill to constitute a 
new body to take over the supply of water, and this body was to con- 
sist of thirty members, of whom sixteen were to be the representatives 
of the London County Council, two of the City Corporation, two of the 
County Council of Middlesex, two of the County Council of Essex, two 
of the Corporation of West Ham, one from each of the counties Hert- 
fordshire, Kent, end Surrey, one from Croydon, and one from each of 
the Conservancy Boards of the Thames and Lee. : The result of this 
suggestion was that every one of the outside authorities objected to 
its representation as being inadequate, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the representation accorded to the London County Council 
was only one half, whereas it would be entitled, at the very lowest 
estimate, to dt least three quarters. The outside authorities urged 
that their position, with the one or two representatives allotted to each 
of them, would be of no real advantage to them, and they expressed 
strongly their desire that there should be no trust established. 

Indeed, the effect of such a trust would have been to take away 
from a large number of authorities the right to administer their own 
water supply, a right which is universally given to sanitary authorities 
in other parts of the country. Within the area to be administered 
by this trust there are no fewer than sixty districts managed by 
separate authorities; and, to complicate the matter still further, in 
six of these districts the local authorities are at present supplying 
water; and there are also five water companies, in addition to the 
metropolitan companies, providing water in other parts. All these 
local authorities would have been suppressed by the establishment of 
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this gigantic Trust, and popular representation, both inside London 
and outside London, would have been practically ignored. 

Moreover, the whole principle of such a Trust is bad. The policy 
of transferring water supply from private companies to the represen- 
tative bodies concerned in the health of the community is one that ` 
has been recognised by Parliament, and can be substantiated in 
many ways; but when once one departs from this principle, the 
reasons for transfer are much weakened. Water supply is essentially 
a matter for public control, and it is not public control, in its true 
sense, to place, it in the hands of an indirectly representative body 
which is not in close touch with the community whom it serves. 

In many respects a Trust would be less amenable to public opinion 
“than are the present private corporations. Under the existing law, 
unsatisfactory though it is, the various public authorities in London 
have some means of seeing that the water companies perform their 
duty properly. The constitution of an ‘appointed Trust would of 
necessity have to be followed by a withdrawal from all the health 
authorities, inside and outside of London, of the right even to a voice 
in the management of the water supply, and it may be a matter of 
considerable question whether, as between. the establishment of a non- 
representative Trust and the alternative of stricter regulation of the 
undertakings of the existing water companies, the latter would not 
turn out to be the more advantageous to the community ‘at large. 

The only logical solution of the question is to follow the lines of 
precedent and general principles, and place the water supply in the 
hands of the proper representative bodies both inside and outside the. 
county. Such a solation is not only possible, but is practicable and 
advisable, and far more likely to be successful than the establishment 
of a new administrative body side by side with the various authorities 
now in existence, which not only would have no direct or effective 
connection with many of those bodies, but might, indeed, often come 


into collision with them. 
W. H. Dickson, 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND 
TAXATION. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


HE subject of elementary education is at present justly occupying 
a large amount of public attention, and as there will no doubt 
be legislation before long, in order to improve the present system, the 
writer proposes to suggest some alterations which, from experience 
and careful observation, he believes to be desirable. It is about 
twenty-three years since the London School Board came into existence. 
Before that time, as is well known, vast numbers of the poorest classes 
received no education az all. The Church of England and some of 
the Nonconformist Churches were making great efforts to provide it 
for the children of their poorer neighbours, but, notwithstanding their 
exertions, a large number of children never attended any school, and 
grew up as ignorant and debased as savages, The provision of school 
accommodation was totally inadequate, no compulsory power to secure 
attendance existed, and thus those children who most needed education, 
the offspring of the profligate, of the careless, and of the criminal, 
obtained none. 

It is proposed in the following pages to consider the two questions 
now so persistently asked—Has the Education Act, which created 
School Boards and formed School Districts, proved altogether a suc- 
cess? And, if not, what are the causes of this partial failure, and 
can they be removed ? 

In order to enlist unprejudiced consideration, the writer would 
premise that his own sympathies are equally with the Board school 
and with the Denominational system. 

It seems only fair that parents who are taxed to provide education, 
and who are compelled to send their children to public elementary 
schools, should have. a hoice, when at all possible, as to the school 
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at which their children shall be educated. The opponents of Denomi- 
national schools make it a grievance that any aid from the State 
should be given to Denominational schools; but surely there is a 
fallacy in speaking of the State as an entity separate from the people. 
The State is but the whole body of the taxpayers, who have paid into 
the Treasury their money ; and these are surely justified in asking for 
the application of a portion of their contributions according to their 
own religious views. It is a most mischievous fallacy to speak of the 
State as if it were a synonym for the majority, as if the minority had 
no rights. , . $ 

Happily, it is now almost ‘universally recognised that education 
from which all religious teaching is excluded is as foolish as it is 
criminal, and though a very large number of parents consider that a 
system of Biblical instruction similar to that given in the London ' 
Board schools is the best, yet there are also many who wish the 

‘religious instruction given to the children to be in accordance with 
‘the teaching of the denomination to which they belong. There is 
much reason for this preference, for though, on account of the con- | 
science clause, children may never come under the actual religious 
teaching of the school they attend, yet there is a tone, an atmosphere, 
in the schools of each denomination, in which the teachers are sincere, 
that must have more or less effect upon -the minds of the children 
attending. Where all religious and Biblical teaching is excluded, 

_the effect is most serious, for the atmosphere of the schools must be 
atheistic. France is now learning this to her cost. The result of 
the system is the degradation of the character of the nation, 

' There is another very strong reason for the maintenance of Deno- 
minational schools. However strange it may seem, it is an undoubted 
fact that conflict is essential to healthy life in its every aspect. Thus 
the competition of the two systems not only attracts a considerable 
amount of interest, and induces persons whose value is great to 
undertake Schcol Board work, but the competition itself puts life into 
elementary education, which, but.for it, would inevitably become 
lifeless, administered by Government officials, and then the great bull 
of the population would soon cease to take any active interest in it. 
It will be generally recognised by those who have studied thé subject 
that competition is essential in most things in order to obtain excel- 
lente: The National Church of England fell into a state of deadness, 
and would have probably remained so, had not the opposition of 
Nonconformists stimulated it into life; moreover, history shows that 
if a Government is long in power without a vigorous Opposition it 
becomes very inefficient. The Chinese Empire not only presents a 
striking example of this truth; but it also proves the little value of 
the‘most universal and complete system of education when religion is 
excluded. To return to our subject, there is without doubt a strong 
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and widespread feeling that the School Board system has not altogether 
proved a success, even if we make every allowance for prejudice, and 
give adequate weight to the fact that the full benefit will not be 
shown till those now being educated in the schools are themselves 
parents of children, who, realising the value of education, aid the 
teachers by home influence, now often wanting. Yet, allowing for all 
his, it is to be feared there is still a good deal of foundation for the 
general complaints regarding the inefficiency of the education, as well 
as for the assertions that the system is extravagant and lays an unfair 
and excessive burden upon both ratepayers and taxpayers which is - 
not justified. 


Rates AND TAXES. 


Although only indirectly connected with the subject, it may not be 
altogethér irrelevant to consider briefly the probable effect of the 
burden of rates and taxes which year by year grows heavier. 

Some time since, when political economy was in vogue, and held 
its proper place in the legislation of the nation, it was generally 
acknowledged that taxation, though necessary, was an evil, and that 
unnecessary taxation wes as mischievous as it was unjust. It was held 
that the action of a portion of the community, which took away the 
money of the minority merely because it commanded a majority of 
votes, could only be justified if proof were given that it was for the 
real benefit of the whole nation. But now many leaders of the masses 
have rejected this teaching, whilst place-hunters have taught that the 
interest of the masses is contrary to that of the classes; and these 
wicked words have made a deep impression, and will yet bear bitter 
fruit. Í 

Of late it has becoma almost a fashion to decry political economy. 
One popular orator, with that strange ignorance which rhetoricians 
sometimes display, is said to have made use in his grand peroration of 
the following remarkable words: “ If it is true that what I urge is 
contrary to political economy, then hang political economy,” a similar 
expression to that used by a late ornament of the Church of England 
in regard to theology. But political economy and theology, as well 
as the multiplication table, will still remain facts, and with their un- 
alterable laws we must still reckon. 

Tt is surprising that the Fabian Society, at the head of which are 
some clever men, should practically adopt the most shortsighted views 
regarding taxation. The aim of this Society is to destroy capital, and 
as this cannot at present be accomplished in any other manner, it is 
teaching the poorer classes that rates and taxes, as they fall chiefly on 
wealthier persons, whilst the poorer. enjoy most of the benefits by 
themselves, should be made as heavy as possible until the value of 
property to individuals is destroyed. It teaches that whenever possible 
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the working classes should vote for the taxation and rating of all 
property to the utmost extent, till no value is left in it for the owner. 
It would seem impossible for sane men to advocate so mad a policy, 
and that they should fail to realise the fact that for a long time, at 
any rate, the greatest suffering would fall upon the working classes. 
themselves; that capitalists would cesse to build mills, &.; that 
builders would cease to erect houses as soon as taxation destroyed 
profit, and that the want of work and the want of proper living 
accommodation would-be intensified just in proportion as the Fabian 
views prevailed. 
' Aslight but significant instance of the truth of this statement came 
recently under the writer’s own observation. On the property of a 
large Charity Trust within the inner circle of London there has 
- existed for many years a very great want of accommodation for the 
working classes, and many of the cottages on the estate have now 
become hardly habitable. This has arisen from the policy of former 
governors, who endeavoured to keep cottage property off the estate; 
consequently, most of the workpeople employed on it have to walk 
long distances to obtain rooms or cottages, A few years ago this. 
hardship was brought before the present governors, who at once set 
apart a very desirable piece of land, at a moderate ground-rent, for build- 
ing cottages. It has, however, been found impossible to induce builders 
to erect them. They say that the high price of labour, together with 
the heavy rates and taxes, leaves no margin at all for profit on such 
property; and the result is that the working men have still to walk 
long distances to and from their work, and overcrowd the neighbour- 
ing districts. It may be objected, as builders can be found to build 
in these other districts, why should they not do so on the estate itself * 
The answer is that the trustees would only allow decent cottages to be 
built, such as were fit for human habitation. An inspection of the 
badly-built, overcrowded tenements in which the large majority of our 
poorer neighbours are obliged to dwell shows the class of houses om 
which alone builders can make profit, and which, therefore, alone wil} 
“be built. Foolish, however, as the Fabian ideas are, they are very 
largely influencing the poorer working classes, who, as their rates aro 
compounded for by the landlords, do not feel the pressure which is 
concealed in the rent, whilst they believe that the heavier these are 
made, the more benefit they receive from them. This is especially the 
case in relation to the School Board rate. -~ 
In regard to the dissatisfaction that exists with the present system 
of education, a conclusive proof that it is not considered satisfactory, 
even by our rulers, was afforded by the-introduction of the Education 
Bill of the present Government. Probably it has never happened 
before that a Government Bill, the second reading of which was carried 
by an enormous majority, so completely collapsed under criticism on- 
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the third reading that it was withdrawn with a feeling of relief by all 
parties. It is not necessary to consider the reasons. for this with- 
drawal; but tho fact that the Bill was brought in and was passed 
by such a large majority shows the widespread feeling that the 
present system of elementary education needs amendment. The 
writer’s experience has been gained on the London School Board, and 
his remarks primarily apply to its working, though, no doubt, they, 
to some extent, apply to the whole system. The two special points to 
which it is desired to call atzention are—first, the widely felt dissatis— 
faction with the result of the education given, and, secondly, its heavy 
cost, í 

For the first few years after the establishment of School Boards a 
rate of 8d, in the £ was considered the limit which the public would 
be called upon to pay. The writer, then a member of the London 
Board, warned the ratepayers, in a letter to the Times, that this esti- 
mate was entirely fallacious, and that under the existing system the 
rate would certainly rise to 1s. in the £, or, if the Denominational 
schools were allowed to be destroyed by the competition of the Board 
schools, to at least 1s, 6d. At that time a considerable portion of the 
Press characterised the statement as absurd ; but so far from being an 
extreme estimate, the present rate. of 1s. 1d. in the £ shows that the 
case was understated, especially if it be remembered that two re-valua- 
tions of the Metropolis have taken place since, greatly increasing the 
amount on which a rate is charged. It was notin any spirit of 
prophecy that the assertion was made, but simply from observing the 
tendency toward lavish expenditure, and also from being impressed 
with the want of any real check upon extravagance, which made ib 
clear to any man of brsiness that results would be very different from 
what was then expected. Several members of the Government hive 
recently been addressed in the hope of inducing some legislation to put 
a limit on the school rate. Three of them have replied, saying that 
they recognised the heavy pressure, but that the ratepayers had the 
matter in their own hand. This is-an entire delusion. Large num- 
bers of those who vota for and return the School Board members pay 
no rates, as has beer already said, and many more pay very little; 
and these persons belisve that their children are receiving great bene- 
fits from the expenditaze, not at their own cost, but at the cost of the 
wealthier classes. The people on whom the burden falls most heavily 
are the small householders, struggling shopkeepers, and persons of 
very moderate means, whosa children do not attend Board schools, and 
therefore receive no advantage at all from the taxation. 

If every head of a family was obliged to pay his own rates, undis- 
guised as rent, it wculd, perhaps, do something towards promoting 
economy ; but this is not now the case. 

It is, therefore, more important, in order to prevent excessive taxa- 
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tion, that some limit should be placed upon the expenditure of School 
Boards, which should not be exceeded, except under special circum- 
` stances. This check is the more necessary from the great inflaence 
. the elementary teachers have in the elections of members, by means 
of their close contact with the parents of the school-children. It is a 
striking fact, which may well cause reflection, that whereas the total 
amount of the School Board rate for all purposes was at first estimated 
at 3d. in the pound, it now requires 8d. in the pound to pay the 
teachers’ salaries alone, and they are still demanding more. 


AS REGARDS THE QUALITY oF EDUCATION GIVEN. 


. Without in any way underrating the vast amount of good work 
that has been done in the past, or that-is now being done, it is difficult 
to avoid agreeing with the widespread complaint that, whilst the 
minds of the children are crammed with learning on a variety of 
subjects, the knowledge gained is for the most part very superficial, 


-, and after the children have left the schools théy soon forget the 


. greater part of what they have acquired with so much difficulty and 
at such expense. That this evil is felt by somé of the most intelligent 
members of the School Boards is shown by the remark of Mr. F.. 
Davies, chairman of the London School Management Committee. In. 
moving his annual report, he said: “The Board ought seriously to 
consider the advisability of curtailing its curriculum,-so as to give 
greater thoroughness to a smaller number of subjects.” This is the 
real question. Can ordinary children of such tender age really assimi- 
late the. amount of mental food provided for them? A great truth 
seems to be ignored by enthusiastic educationists—namely, that it ' 
is impossible to put into the mind of an average child of thirteen 
more than a very moderate amount of knowledge, and that over- 
burdening the childish mind with many subjects prevents that true 
education which is the drawing out, strengthening, and developing of 
the physical and mental faculties which children possess. 

Let any one who has had to do with children reflect upon the 
difficulty of getting any ordinary child, from twelve to thirteen years 
of age, thoroughly to master such subjects as are sanctioned by the 
Education Department, and he will realise how certain it is that though 
ander able teachers a number of children’? may succeed so far'as to 
pass the examinations, yet the undigested mass of knowledge thus. 
gained will make only a superficial impression on the mind, and will 
pass from the memory as quickly as it was acquired. Instead of 
teaching many subjects, only a few should be taught, as Mr. F. Davies 
suggests, and those thoroughly; so as to form a good, lasting founda- 
‘tion for future self-education, and the teaching should be óf such a 
-kind as to induce industrious and persevering children to work up, 
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through continuation schools, to greater knowledge, whilst those who 
from necessity may be unable thus to progress would, at any rate, 
have the elements of the knowledge they had gained so thoroughly 
impressed on their minds that the education would be of real use in 
their future life. 

There are three subjects of education of great value which are no 
tax upon the children’s brains, but, indeed, afford recreation. These 
three are drawing, singing, and physical drill, the importance of 
which, it is true, is more recognised now than formerly, but of whose 
real value many persons seem still ignorant. 

Exception is often taken to the teaching of drawing in the Board 
schools, probably from a mistaken idea that itis simply an ornamental 
accomplishment. This is far from being correct in regard to ele- 
mentary drawing, which is really one of the most important means 
for developing some important latent powers. (It may here be 
noticed, in passing, that the want of appreciation of this important 
subject extends even to the masters of some of our great public 
schools, in which drawing is treated as an extra subject, and, if 
required, the time is taken from play-hours.) l 

A very little reflection will show how absolutely wrong is this 
feeling regarding drawing. Perhaps one of the greatest defects in 
the English character is the want of the power of accurate observation. 
Nothing tends more to develop this faculty than elementary drawing. 
The child is obliged to observe closely, and to fix om the mind an 
accurate idea of the object he has to draw, and thus the foundation is 
laid for a habit of close observation. It is strange that whilst so 
much is being written on the importance of technical education, the 
Education Department makes drawing, which is its foundation, a 
compulsory subject only for boys in the fourth standard, whereas it is 
most important for every child to be trained from its earliest years. 
A commonplace illustration of the want of this faculty of observation 
is found amongst domestic servants in a majority of households, where 
the furniture is never in its proper place, the pictures are never 
straight, and even the table-cloth often shows how far the eye is at 
fault. It is also shown by the inability of most boys, even of those 
being educated in one or other of our great public schools, to give an 
accurate description of any object that has been passed during a walk. 
Tt is hardly necessary to mention the great value of educating, in its 
truest sense, this feculty of observation. How many better artisans 
there would be if, as children, they had acquired habits of accurate 
observation and the power of depicting the objects observed ; and the 
benefit would extend to all classes. 

Singing is anothar of the important subjects that cause no menta- 
strain, and which children thoroughly enjoy, whilst the songs, £ 
carefully selected, improve the character and make a great and lasting 
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impression. One of the shrewdest of: statesmen is reported to have 
said that the songs taught to the children of a nation formed the 
national character, and, besides this advantage, singing, if well taught, 
tends to improve the musical taste of a nation and adds greatly to 
the general enjoyment. Ry as ` - 

There is, however, happily little need to say much in regard to 
singing, as scarcely any objection has ever been raised against it, and 
the excellence to which it has attained in the London School Board, 
as shown at the last great prize-giving at the Crystal Palace, is as ` 
wonderful as it is gratifying, 

The other subjects which may be rightly considered as an important 
part of education are drilling and exercises in the gymnasium. In 
public school life thorough development of the body is now not only 
looked upon as of the greatest importance, but perhaps is carried to 
an extreme in the amount of value attached to games; but it would 
be difficult to carry to an extreme the development of the bodies of 
the vast majority of London children, who have but little opportunity 
for physical development in their home life, and who yet are in more 
need of physical exercise to compensate for the tainted air they breathe. 

The importance of this truth is now generally recognised, though it 
was some time before it was realised. The first schools were built - 
without playgrounds, and the writer, when on the London School 
Board, was taunted for so strongly advocating that a playground 
should be attached to each school, as though it were inconsistent with ` 
his profession of being an economist. There is a true and a false 
economy, and it is quite consistent with true economy to insist that 
physical education should accompany mental, and, happily, since that 
debate. every school in London has been provided with a playground. 

In considering the causes which have prevented the School Board i 
system from obtaining that amount of success which was anticipated, 
it seems strange to the writer that perhaps the greatest of all has not 
been recognised in any of the numerous discussions which have taken 
place. Yet, unless his experience and careful observation are utterly - 
at fault, it is a chief cause not only of the excessive expenditure, but 
of most of the defects in our present educational system. This cause 
is the triennial elections of the members of School Boards, Why such 
a short term has been fixed is a mystery, except as a sop to extreme 
Radicals, for a very little reflection would have shown its absurdity, 
especially in large communities. The management and direction of a 
School Board in a large town is a great and complicated business, 
requiring much knowledge and taking up much time. What would 
be thought of forming a business so arranged. that the whole body of 

: directors had to submit themselves for re-election every three years, 
that they received no pay for their services, and that a large number 
of the electors believed that extravagant expenditure was an advantage ? 
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That a knowledge of the business was not required of the candidates, 
and that the recommendation that gained votes would not be previous 
good service, but their views on some political question, or the fact 
that they belonged to some religious party? It may be conclusively 
said that a short career and then an end in the bankruptcy court 
would be the result of such a method of conducting business. In the 
School Board the result of the system is imperfection in education and 
a severe pressure for money upon the unfortunate ratepayers.” 

As is well known, large Boards appoint committees to overlook 
various departments of the work. In the London School Board there 
is first the School Management Committee, which has the entire 
management of the schools. ‘The details to be considered in regard 
to these are immense, and, if it is to be successful, the committee 
should have on it a considerable number of persons with experience 
in this special work. The next in importance is the Works Committee, 
having under its charge the constraction of new schools and repairs 
to all the existing ones. Here also the details of the work are enor- 
mous, and if any work demands special knowledge, it is that connected 
with building and repairs, sanitation, &c., as everybody knows who 
has had any building experience. The third important committee is 
the Finance Committee. Only those who have ever served on this 
committee can tell how important the work is, and how necessary it 
is that it should be in the hands of able financiers. In addition to 
these committees there are the School Accommodation and Attendance 
Committee, General Purposes Committee, Industrial Schools Committee, 
" besides twenty-two sub-committees for special purposes connected with 
the above. 

If we consider the effect of the tigaia election, it will be found 
to produce results exactly contrary to what is needed. A. large number 
of the new members are entirely inexperienced, and it takes a con- 
siderable portion of the three years for thəm to become practically 
acquainted with the work. Then, just as they become valuable, they 
have to prepare for a second election, in which the teachers they 
ought to control and voters who feel no pressure of rates have power- 
ful influence, and some of the most valuable men either decline this 
expensive and trying ordeal or are not returned, a change having 
taken place, political or otherwise, in the views of the electors. It takes 
a great deal to compensate for the expense and trouble of an election, 
success in which brings neither pay nor honour. The result is that 
every three years a considerable number of fresh members are returned ` 
and the old and experienced members are for a long time hindered in 
their business by the ignorance of the new, the most ignorant of whom 


* Itis true that the dirgetors of most railways and public companies are elected 
every year, but they are elected by those who have a strong pecuniary interest in the 
success of the undertaking, and it is extremely rare that any change is made in the 
directors, and then only in the case of evident serious mismanagement. 
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give great trouble, as they are most wise in their own conceit. Is it 

‘strange that under these circumstances there is bad work, a want of 
continuity, and: the constant renewal of the proposals of theorists and 

faddists, which, under a Board whose members had more experience, - 
would speedily be suppressed ? 

Serious scandals have arisen both as regards the London County 
Council and the London School Board. It is surprising that during 
its long existence the latter has not suffered more, but probably this 
is owing to the fact that it gradually developed under the control of 
able men, enthusiastic for its success, and has been served by able 
officials selected in those earlier days, and not a little to the character 
and ability of its chief clerk, Mr. Croad, who has been an able 
administrator from the beginning. 

Instead of a triennial election, a third of the members of each. 
Board should retire every two years. This would allow sufficient | 
infusion of new blood to prevent stagnation, whilst the majority, 
having learned their business, would be able to conduct it with much 
better success. Many of the ablest men would then remain on the 
Board, who will not now incur the annoyance and expense of triennial 
elections. : , 

Another advantage would be that, during the six years each 
member served, his value and his work would be more generally 
known to his constituents. This would not only be an encourage- 
ment, but give to each member that sense of responsibility which is 
now lacking, as in the short time for which each member is now 
elected to serve on the Board, his work has no time to show its 
value, nor has he time to become well known to his constituents. 

While this article was being written a grave scandal has occurred 
in the working of the London County Council, and has caused great 
consternation. There would be more cause for surprise if scandals 
did not occur. Every word written with reference to the impossibility 
of good work under triennial election in the large School Boards is 
applicable in a greater degree to County Councils, for few induce- 
ments are offered to lead able persons to give up their time to the 
tedious work of the various committees of the County Council. In 
regard to School Boards, the work of education possesses a great 
interest for very many persons, and the conflict with the Denomi- 
national schools brings many excellent men forward. But the duties 
of the County Council, though of the greatest importance, cannot. 
have much fascination ; the results of the work done are not imme- 
diately shown before their benefit is felt, and the credit attaches not 
. to, those who did the work but to the Board in existence at the time 
when the good effect is perceptible. Meantime the measure ‘meted 
out to the members as a body is -truly, to use a vulgar phrase, moré 
‘kicks than halfpence. Notwithstanding this fact, there are no doubt 
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many persons who serve from purely philanthropic motives, and all 
honour is due to them ; but many use these Councils as stepping-stones 
to profit in politics or in their professions ; whilst others represent the - 
interests of special classes ; and a large number, having nothing else 
to do, find diversion, and perhaps obtain some local kudos from their . 
position, and some are influenced by a mere love of talking. Very 
few, when elected, know anything of the various businesses that will 
come before them, and all have to pass through the nuisance of the 
triennial election just as they begin to know and are settling down to 
their work. Yet this is the body to which the welfare of the vast 
population of London is committed, and which has the taxation of the 
Metropolis in its hand. As in all similar Boards, there is a constant 
desire to obtain more power, and every suggestion, whether it be to 
obtain control of the supply of water, or for the purchase of tram- 
ways, or that they should become their own builders, is welcomed as 
adding dignity to their position. Í 

The labour members know how, amidst this ignorance, to work 
their own ends, and when some exposure reveals the way in which the 
ratepayers have been duped, they make speeches such as those of 
Mr, Burns, which can only be taken to mean that he considers his 
fellow-members and ths public to be totally devoid of all common- 
sense. It is very difficult to rouse public feeling ; individual grumblers 
declare it is too bad, and something ought to be done, but when 
it requires effort they will not act. Rates and taxes are, however, 
growing so rapidly that serious consequences must follow if a check 
is not placed upon zhe expenditure both of the County Councils 
and the School Boards. ‘Triennial elections are contrary to all 
reason. It is an old Chartist hobby, and finds much favour with 
so-called labour leaders, to whom triennial Parliaments and everything 
else that causes disturbance mean profit and position. “It is to 
these, unhappily, that many of our political leaders have so often 
truckled. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert, in a letter to the Zimes, describes the 
politician as ‘‘a Colossus, whom, on account of our weakness, we have 
made, with his great bulk and far-soaring claims, lord and master of 
our pockets ; this queer product of voting papers dropped into voting 
boxes is the owner of all that an industrious nation produces and 
Saves.” 

In conclusion, the changes needed to correct the imperfection of the 
present system of elementary education are, first: a six years: tenure 
of office by members of School Boards to enable them to become 
efficient in their work, to secure continuity of policy, and to prevent 
excessive expenditure; secondly, a reasonable limit put upon the 
expenditure, so as to check extravagance ; thirdly, such an alteration 
in the curriculum that the children will learn a few things thoroughly, 


SHALL WE INVITE THE RUSSIANS TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE? 


dl hig present essay, written substantially long before the appear- 

ance of the January number of this Review, will be found 
practitally to enforce, and to press somewhat further, the third point 
of the “ Forward Movement” programme formulated in that number 
by Mr. George Russell, viz., that “ Russia is the Power to whom 
naturally belongs the duty of coercing the Turk,” and that it is for 
us to make the first move by “pledging ourselves that, even if it should 
be necessary for her to seize Constantinople, we at any rate should 
not oppose her.” It will be seen indeed that in my judgment this is 
the only solid plank of the four which compose his platform, and 
would itself be strengthened by omission of the “if.” It is no use 
preaching distrust of Lord Salisbury (wholesome as that may be in 
itself) to those who regard with still deeper distrust the policy of the 
Daily Chronicle. Tt is no use clamouring to. know more of what the 
Government is doing. withont having some clear conviction as to 
what it ought to be doing. And as to the last item, I find it so 
difficult to imagine the eventualities in which any useful purpose 
could be served by separate action against the Sultan, that I can 
hardly help regarding the assertion of the abstract right to take such 
action as a mere flourish to cover the retreat of certain politicians 
from a position which ought never to have been taken up. It is not, 
however, with the past mistakes of one party or the other so much 
as with our still open opportunities that we are now concerned. It 
is in regard to these, lest they should once more be missed, that the 
amateur politician is more than usually called upon to speak out, just 
because professional politicians, especially the oldest and most 
eminent, have more than usual difficulty in shaking themselves loose 
from what Macaulay once called “the ignominious pride of a fatal 
-consistency.” 
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Readers of this Review will not need to be reminded that the 
recent Turkish atrocities are no isolated phenomenon, and are excep- . 
tional ‘only in the vastness of their scale. The memories of middle- 
aged men travel back easily from the Bulgarian horrors of 1877 
to the Syrian massacres of 1862, just as their fathers used to recall 
the so-called Greek war of independence, which was, in reality, 
little better than a series of massacres and counter-massacres, stopped 
at last by the intervention of England, France, and Russia. If we 
limit the retrospect to the present century, it’is not that any period of 
Turkish history is unstained by similar atrocities, but only because 
the further we go back the commoner we find such things everywhere, 

‘and the more difficult it becomes to say whether Turks or Christians 
were the worse. It is sufficient for the present purpose that, at all 
events since Waterloo, every important State of Christian Europe has 
immensely improved, while Turkey has been going from bad to worse. 
Finance is even a surer test than the butcher's bill of the general 
soundness or rottenness of a Governmént, and gives in this case even’ 

more discouraging results. 

`. Nor is there much controversy as to the causes of this general rotten- 
ness, which have operated in much the same way whether. the occupant 
. of Yildiz Kiosk happened to be called Abdul This or Abdul That, and 
whether the ambassadors of the Great Powers happened to frown or 
smile. They would still be operating if the advice of certain dema- 
gogues had been taken, and if the present Sultan had been hanged 
from the -yard-arm of a British flagship, unless a British force had 
remained long enough to inaugurate, and to maintain, an entirely new 
system of government; and how long that would be, Sir Alfred 
Milner, or some other Egyptian authority, could perhaps estimate. So 
long as the unnatural rule of succession is maintained, each new 
Sultan must be expected to be as ill-trained and selfish, and as care- 
less of the interests of his country, as his predecessors. So long as 
the religious law continues to be regarded as unalterable, even if the 
chapter of accidents should for once turn out an enlightened Sultan, 
he will be powerless to effect the most necessary reforms till he has 
fought and won a pitched battle with the Ulema, perhaps as long and 
sanguinary as that between our Henry VIII. and the Church of 
Rome. It is true, indeed, that such a Sovereign might very possibly 
gain his point without bloodshed if he were able to plead force majeure 
on the part of foreign Powers, that being an argument to which ` 
Moslem communities have by this time learned to submit all the world 
over. But this brings us back to the point that the Government 
must be in effect, under whatever formal disguise, a foreign Christian 
Government. 

I must confess that this has always seemed to me an even more 
fatal objection than the risk of European conflict, to those proposals of - 
which we heard so much a few months ago, of combining warlike 
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intervention with some sort of “ self-denying ordinance,” some solemn 
disclaimer of all views af territorial aggrandisement. People talked 
and wrote as though “ establishing a responsible Government” were 
as simple a process as setting up the wicket after a man has been 
bowled out, or a casual “ act of humanity,” like giving a penny to a 
beggar, or helping a lame dog over a stile. Yet, to any student of 
history or man of business it should, one would think, have been 
obvious, that whoever goes in arms to Constantinople must make up 
his mind to the strong probability—not to say certainty—of being 
compelled by every consideration of honour and humanity to remain 
there. Having brought the Sultan on his knees, by bombardment or 
otherwise, what one thing is there that you can do, or make him do, 
which would be in the least worth doing? Nothing but long and 
patient administrative lebour would be at all likely to produce results 
commensurate with the evils of the shortest and most successful war. 
If we were momentarily blind to the teaching of our own experience, 
our continental neighbours were not, and with the Egyptian object- 
lesson before them had no choice but to assume that if a British force 
went to the Bosphorus it would stay there, whatever we might say, or 
whatever we might honestly mean, to the contrary; and if they ob- 
jected to that consummation they were only obeying the dictates of 
common-sense in sounding an alarm at the first suggestion. 

Whether Europe was right in disliking the idea of the Anglo- 
Egyptian drama being reproduced on the stage of Asia Minor it is 
idle to discuss, because no responsible British statesman would have 
put his hand to the task, even if we had been as certain of the 
approval of France and Russia as we were in fact of their disapproval. 
The only difference is that what, upon the former supposition, would 
have been a piece of Quixotic knight-errantry would have deserved, in 
the face of European protests, the harsher name of criminal pre- 
sumption. 

Dismissing, then, the notion of an Anglo-Tarkish Government on 
the double ground of the weight of our existing responsibilities and of 
regard for the naturel susceptibilities of nations more directly 
interested ; accepting (and so far as the present writer is concerned 
heartily approving) the decision of our Government to work for the 
amelioration of Turkey through the concert of Europe and not other- 
wise; we have still to ask ourselves whether we can view with equal 
satisfaction the line of policy upon which the concerted Powers, Great 
Britain included, appear for the moment to be agreed; or if not, what 
further proposals we should be glad to read of as emanating from 
Lord Salisbury. 

It is no doubt something gained that we hear now once more of 
reforms pressed jointly by all the Powers; it is more, that even 
Russia seems to have hinted at “ very disagreeable consequences ” 
in case of refusal; more still, that some very small first-fruits of 
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performance have begun tobe recorded. But the value of these 
achievements depends entirely on the promise they may be thought to - 
afford of the permanent substitution of some other motive power for 
the will of the Sultan. No one now believes that Abdul Hamid wil} 
do anything good except under coercion, or a moment longer than 
the fear of coercion lasts; so that, whether he submits and thereby 
retains his nominal sovereignty, or resists and gets himself deposed, 
the real nature of the transaction must be the establishment and 
maintenance of a new Government. What this new Government is 
to be is the one essential question, and it is still apparently an opem 
one, on which it is not yet too late, and assuredly not too early, for 
the British public to make up its mind, and bring its influence. to 
bear, in favour of one ‘or other of the possible solutions. These 
_ resolye themselves, broadly speaking, into the three following : 


1. The scheme which Sir Henry Elliot strove to promote 
through Midhat Pasha in 1877, and for the revival of which he 
pleaded lately in the Times; namely, the summoning of ar 

- Ottoman Parliament, and the setting up of a new Sultan in the 
position of a constitutional Sovereign. 

2. Government by an International Commission, with or 
without a puppet Sultan. : 

3. A further measure of dismemberment, dividing’ among 
different Christian Governments all the European provinces, and 
Asiatic Turkey at least as far south as the Taurus. - 


J. The first of these schemes would be decidedly the most attractive, 
if one could only believe in its practicability. But can Sir H. Elliot 
or any one else tell us enough about the “ Young Turkey ” party to 
afford reasonable promise of their being at all competent to guide so 
momentous a revolution? Mr, Karl Blind, in the December number 
of the Fortnightly Review, gives a pleasing impression of a few of 
their leaders, but does not help us much towards an estimate 
of their numerical strength. I have already indicated one enormous 
difficulty which would confront a Moslem statesman, leading a 
Parliament, in which Moslem votes would largely preponderate— 

namely, that of the Shariat, or religious law, which, as at present 
interpreted, bars the way to the abolition of slavery, makes it a capital 
offence for a Moslem to change his religion, forbids lending at interest, 
“ thus preventing a Turk from investing in the funds of his own Govern- 
ment, and, in ways too numerous to mention, renders justice uncertain ' 
and industry unprofitable. It is also rather difficult to imagine the 
perpetrators of the recent massacres and the survivors of their intended 
victims sitting calmly side by side in the same assembly, listening 
patiently to’ each other’s speeches, and cheerfully accepting the decision 
of the majority. Even Mr. Blind admits that recent events have made 
the chances of union between Turks and Armenians much less hopeful 
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than in 1877-78. On the whole, though I should be most unwilling 
żo throw cold water on any honest experiment in popular government, 
I do not see much chance of the cautious statesmen who now sway. 
the destinies of Europe combining to inaugurate a Parliamentary 
régime at Constantinople. Whether they would accept accomplished 
facts, if some disciple of Midhat were to seize the reins of power by 
some desperate effort, is another question; but probably the influence 
of the bondholders would, as in Arabi’s case, turn the scale in favour 
of intervention, as no national party could expect much popular 
support unless it begaa by repudiating the monstrous load of national 
indebtedness.. Only « first-class foreign Power, strong both militarily 
and financially, could hope to do what we have done in Egypt— 
namely, to make such terms with the foreign creditor as can be 
endured without fatally overtaxing the population, and at the same time 
to keep the population quiet under the burden of taxation rendered 
necessary by past misgovernment. 

IL, Would an International Commission -prove equal to this task ? 
Louis Stevenson supplied the answer to this question, when he sent 
to the Times, shortly before his death, those striking letters on the 
baleful effects of the joint Protectorate of Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States in the little island of Samoa. Our condominium 
with France in Egyps, from 1879 to 1888, pointed the same moral 
on a larger scale, showing that even two controlling Powers were just 
one too many. 

Two common-sense maxims govern all forms of co-operative enter- 
prise, from a cricket-match to the regeneration of an empire—namely, 
that for determining the general line of action and for choice of a 
leader ail parties interested should be consulted, but that for execu- 
tion of the common purpose one directing mind is better than many. 

TL. But when it has been recognised that an International Pro- 
tectorate of Turkey would but complete the ruin of that unfortunate 
country, it does not by any means follow that some one Power should 
be invited to take charge of all the still vast dominions of the Sultan, 
from the shores of the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf and the straits of 
Bab el Mandeb. if it did, the case would be hopeless indeed, for 
no such proposal would have the slightest chance of general accept- 
. ance. What the principle of undivided responsibility requires is, 
that in each province of Turkey some one Power should have exclusive 
control, The process of dismemberment has gone too far already tc 
have any special terror. The amputations undergone during the las: 
century and a quarter have averaged about one in fifteen years, anc 
each of these operations has been the beginning of a new and happie“ 
life to the part amputated, whatever it may have been to the trunk. 

It is no part of she task I have proposed to myself, to determines 
precisely how far the next operation of the kind should be carriec, 
or to work out a datailed scheme for the distribution of the severed 
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portions. That is pre-eminently work for an International Commission, 
before which history, ethnology, the wishes of the populations con- 
cerned, and the ambitions and susceptibilities of the great and smal} 
Christian Powers would all have to be weighed and adjusted. I would 
certainly not take upon me to affirm that every portion of the Ottoman 
Empire requires, or would benefit by, direct European control. One’ 
province, at all events, the strip of Arabia comprising Mecca and 
Medina, the centres of pilgrimage for 170,000,000 Mohammedans, 
‘would, I suspect, prove an uncommonly tough morsel for Christian 
digestion. Whether Syria and Mesopotamia should remain under 
Mohammedan (not necessarily Ottoman) rule, as a field for the energies 
- of. Young Turkey. ; what districts of European Turkey will gravitate . 
most naturally to Greece, to one or other of the Balkan States, or 
to Austria; whether it would suit France to push eastward from’ 
Tunis to Tripoli, and whether Italy would raise any objection thereto ; 
‘are questions: requiring for their solution a good deal of information 
that I do not possess, though I decline to believe that they are beyond 
the resources of civilised diplomacy, It does not, however, seem 
to be beyond the competence of the ordinary newspaper reader and. 
~ amateur politician to pronounce with some degree of confidence upor 
`: the natural destiny of Asia Minor and Constantinople. 
That the head is the most diseased part of this amorphous organism, 


_ - and that, if there is to be any further dismemberment, it should include 


decapitation ; that in the region disgraced and depopulated by the 
recent massacres the continuance of Turkish rule is intolerable, native 
Christian rule impossible, and foreign non-Mohammedan rule of some 


` ; Borb a sine gud non for the revival of prosperity; that geographical 
-` and other considerations mark out Russia as the only Great Power which 


-could reasonably be asked to take charge of that region; that Uon- 
“stantinople is the natural and traditional seat of government for. Asia, 
- Minor, having, in fact, sérved that purpose during twelve out of the 


_ . fifteen and a half centuries of its existence: all these propositions, 


` if not absolutely undisputed, may at least claim to have a large 
preponderance of educated opinion in their favour. ‘Young Turkey 
` may take exception to the generality of our description of Turkish 
‘rule, and may insist on limiting its application to Abdul Hamid 
personally ; and, on the other hand, one occasionally hears sugges- 
tions, though hardly from responsible politicians, as to Greece being 
the natural heir of Constantinople. But each of these contentions has 
just enough force to destroy the other. The activity: displayed by 
Young Turkey, however inadequate to ‘inspire confidence, is. quite 
- sufficient to remind us that the heir of Constantinople, with its naturak 
adjunct Asia Minor, will have to deal with some 7,000,000 Moham- 
medans, not without leaders and some remains of national spirit, and 
not in the least likely to submit quietly to a handful of their former 
subjects, possessing neither military strength, nor financial credit, nor 
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training in imperial statesmanship. On the other hand, the Tyrk 
-must bear to be told that the city of Constantine belongs to him by 
no historic right, save that of forfeiture in punishment for the corrup- 
tions of medizeval Christianity, and that the time has come for some 
representative of regenerate Christendom (the ‘strongest available) to 
reclaim what he, in his turn, has forfeited by gross and persistent 
misconduct, There remain, however, three other objections which 
have been countenanced more or less in influential quarters and require 
careful examination. 

First, there is an impression in the minds of most Englishmen that 
Russian methods of government are (as Lord Rosebery delicately 
expressed it) open to criticism. For my own part, T believe a good . 
deal of what I read about the horrors of Siberian prisons, about the 
persecutions of Jews and heretics under the late Emperor, and about 
the severities which broke the Polish national spirit under his two 
predecessors. I also very decidedly prefer democracy, wherever prat- . 
ticable, to autocracy. But surely some sense of proportion is desirable 
in these matters. There are despotisms and despotisms, just as there 
are republics and republics; and if I am not mistaken, absolutism in 
modern Russia differs as widely from, that of Abdul Hamid as the 
republic of France from the republic of Haiti. Abuses of prison 
discipline are exceedingly difficult to guard against under the best 
intentioned Government, es we have only too much reason to know. 
Expulsion of a peaceable though unpopular class is bad, but ‘surely 
less bad than wholesale tcrture, mutilation and massacre. At least I 
fancied that I might take this for granted, until I read in a London 
morning paper a letter from an Armenian who declared that his 
countrymen would prefer to have the massacres continue rather than 
see Russia taking the place of the Turk! If one could accept this 
as a representative utterance, there would be no more to be said, except 
to regret the waste of so much sympathy on the Armenian cause ; 
but one would like some more convincing testimony than that of a 
gentleman writing from che safe locality of Bayswater. 

Supposing this ghost of a doubt laid to rest.as to the preferences 


_of the Armenians, we may pretty safely assume that the moro 


numerous, subjects of the Sultan belonging to the Greek Church 
would be glad to see the double-headed eagle at Constantinople. 
The change might be disagreeable to the Jews, but they are a small 
and éasily transplanted section of the community ; and so long as the 
Russian advance stops short of Salonica, which is really a Jewish - 


` city, they will not have much to ‘complain of. After all, the main 


point is the aptitude of the Russian Government for ruling firmly and 
impartially great masses of Mohammedans; and on this ‘point its 
experience is extensive, and its record by no means bad. 

It must constantly be remembered that we are not now comparing- 


. Russian administration with British, French, or Austrian, but simply 
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-~ and solely with that of the Turk. Beggars must not be choosers; 


‘and populations which have allowed themselves to be misgoverned for 
centuries must not expect to pass at one bound into a political- - 
‘paradise. - i - 

The second objection turns on the aupposed conflict of interest 
among the European Powers. I do not know whether the prophecy 
attributed to Napoleon, about the Power that holds Constantinople 
being mistress of the world, still influences any serious politician ; if 
it does, it must be through forgetfulness of the vast changes in the 

' diètribution of wealth and population, and in the trade-routes of the 
, world, since the ex-conqueror surveyed it from St. Helene. The map 
“on whid Napoleon meditated must have differed almost as much from 
` the new “ Times Atlas” as from the “ Orbis Veteribus Notus ”-which ` 
aided the classical. studies of our’ boyhood. The possessor of 
‘Constantinople is no doubt in a convenient position for governing 
‘ Asia Minor; he also holds: the key of the Black Sea, including the 
mouths of the Danube; and he is, lastly, in a position to compete 
. with the Power behind the Carpathians for influence over the small - 
States of the Balkan peninsula. As to Asia Minor, it is hard-to ‘see 
‘how its occupation can be a menace to any European Power, while the 
revival, by whatever means, of its ancient prosperity cannot fail to _ 
‘benefit: all commercially. As to the other two advantages, there is . 
undoubtedly one great Power which may be excused for regarding 
them with some degree of jealousy; that Power is not England, but 
‘Austria. Well, if Austria thinks fit to oppose, let her do so; but 
‘that is no reason why we should not do dur duty in proposing the plan 
which seems to us intrinsically the best. If the proposal falls to the 
ground owing to Austrian opposition, our conscience will be clear -of 
responsibility for future massacres. But will Austria object when it 
“ comes to the point? That will depend, I suppose, partly on the 
extent to which public opinion at Vienna and Buda-Pesth can’ be 
-awakened to the ghastly realities of Turkish misrule, but more on the 
termes proposed for the settlement of European Turkey. i 

I do not pretend to know how far the positive’ aspirations of . 
Austrian statesmen may extend ; but it seems safe to credit them with 
‘the negative determination not to have a Russian province interposed 
‘between them and the Aigean Sea. In that determination they ought 

` ‘to have, and probably would have, the support of all Europe: It is 
one thing to welcome the Russian bureaucracy as a civilising agency 


where the alternative is the ascendency of a barbarous Mohammedan . 


majority ; it would be quite another thing to allow it to impose itself 
on Christian populations capable of better things. This is approxi- 
i mately equivalent to saying (with the Duke of Argyll) that Russian 
expansion is to be encouraged in Asia but not in Europe. The occu- 
pant of Constantinople must, of course, have a fair amount of elbow- 
room on the European side of the Straits. It would be inconvenient . 
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to have Bulgarian sentries within gunshot of the capital, or for the 
great city to draw its daily supply of milk and vegetables from 
foreign territory; but these modest requirements would be quite 
compatible with restoring to Bulgaria the sea-board: assigned to her 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, and thus interposing a very substantial 
buffer between Russis and Salonica. The control of that city, and of 
the valley of the Vardar, would then be a matter for Austria to settle, 
not with the Tsar, bus with Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 

That it is astep of extreme gravity for the great family of 
European nations to pronounce the final doom of an offending member, 
no thoughtful person will deny ; but when once we have made up our 
minds that the cup is full, and that the Sultanate has forfeited its 
right to exist, the territory to be disposed of is so vast, the trouble of 
reducing it to order so great, that the idea of any one of the partition- 
ing Powers being disappointed at the smallness of the share assigned 
to it seems ridiculous. ‘The greater danger would be that of some 
portion being left masterless for want of a bidder, if people distinctly 
realised the difference between the ancient form of conquest, which 
was really profitable to the conqueror because it meant the despoiling 
and enslavement of che conquered, and the modern form, in which 
the conqueror takes all the risks and has to share the profits (if any) 
with the conquered and with the world at large. 

And this reflection brings me to the last, and perhaps the most 
serious, of the objections to the scheme of inviting Russia to Con- 
stantinople. Would she accept the invitation ? All her recent acts 
and declarations certainly point to the conclusion that she would not ; 
nor do I see any reason to doubt the genuineness of her reluctance. 
Tf I were a Russian, looking back on the disappointing experiences of 
1856 and 1878, and Zorward to the immense possibilities of industrial 
development in Northern Asia, still more if I dared to dream of an era 
of constitutional reform, I should pray earnestly that the Turks might 
allow me to let them alone, and I should try very hard to persuade 
myself that the call for violent measures was premature. But, here 
again, the chance of our proposal being declined does not absolve us 
from the duty of puting it forward, if we ourselves believe it to be 
the true solution. And, on the whole, history forbids me to believe 
that Russian resistance to a bond fide European mandate, justified by 
incorrigible Turkish misgovernment, pressed in a friendly spirit on the 
broad ground óf humanity, and clogged by no needlessly vexatious 
conditions, would be very obstinate. 

For, after all, Constantinople means much more to a Russian than 
to an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a German. Its attraction 
for him does not consist exclusively in a good harbour and a com- 
manding military position. From the first dawn of Russian national 
consciousness, more than a thousand years ago, the beautiful city on 
the Bosphorus has appealed to the popular imagination, first as the 
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goal of their piratical enterprises, then as a centre of instruction and 
a model for imitation ; lastly, as a distressed parent to be rescued and _ 
avenged. For four centuries and a half they have felt about the old ` 
capital of Hastern Christianity much as Latin Christendom would 
have felt if, as seemed once or twice not unlikely, Old Rome had 
fallen into the hands of the Saracen or the Turk. The capture of 
New Ronie by the Turks preceded by only a quarter of a century the 
emancipation of Russia from the Tartars, and already in the interval 
the rising monarchy had formally linked itself with the fallen 
Empire. The first “ Tsar” had married the niece of the last Eastern 
Cesar, and had taken the Byzantine variation of the Roman eagle 
for his cognisance. As the secular head of a Church which was 
spiritually the daughter of Constantinople, the Tsar had a hold on 
the affections of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and they had 
claims on him, which gave to the constantly recurring conflicts with 
the Turk somewhat the character of wars of liberation, destined to be ` 
prolonged through the centuries until their final purpose should be 
. accomplished by the recovery of the Imperial City. 
It is true that since the Treaty of Paris, and still more since the 
- Treaty of Berlin, Russian enterprise has been diverted into other 
channels; but sentiments so rooted and so nourished, though they may 
be thrust for a time into the background, or checked by prudential 
considerations, are always ready to revive under favourable condi- 
‘tions. Now it is certainly in the power of united Europe to create such 
conditions. It is probably in the power of this country, as one of 
. the two-parties whose jealousy has hitherto stood in the way, to turn - 
the scale in the council of Europe in favour of this line of action. 
And my contention is that it is our duty, and also our interest, to 
make the attempt with all the earnestness of which the Foreign 
Office is capable. 
Our duty, because in no other way can we hope to ‘repair the 
mischief to which our ill-advised action in the past has so largely 
` contributed, or prove to Europe that there was any serious purpose 
behind our recent outpourings of indignation. 
Our interest, because the employment of Russian forces in an | 
- honourable and congenial, but very arduous, undertaking would dimi- 
nish the danger of their being employed against ourselves; because 
in any general sckeme of partition our claim to exclusive control of 
Egypt (terminable only by our own decision that the country is ripe 
for independence) would hardly. be contested ; because the restoration 
of Turkish credit would benefit a large number of British investors ; 
but above all, because the general interest of civilisation is the greatest 
of British interests. 
Is there any per contra? , 
Two British interests are sometimes referred to as though they 
required.us to keep the Russians out of. Constantinople.. One is our 
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command of the water-way to India; the other i is our prestige in the 
eyes of the 60,000,000 Mohammedans of India. The first point is 
one for military experts ; the seriousness of the second I am quite 
willing to acknowledge ;* but one very simple observation applies to 
both. We cannot prevent a Russian fleet from passing the Dar- 
danelles, neither can we gain credit with the Indian Mohammedans 
on the score of friendship with the political head of their communion, 
except at the cost of bolstering up a system of government which our 
people have learnt to loathe from the bottom of their hearts. The 
thing cannot be done, while Englishmen are Englishmen. Cost what 
it may, Moslems in India and elsewhere must be made to understand 
that, while we have no wish whatever to quarrel with them about 
their religion, it is for them to satisfy us that Mohammedanism and 
good citizenship are compatible, not for us to accommodate our notions 
of national duty to the supposed requirements of another faith. 
What, however, we can do, and ought to do, towards conciliating 
Mohammedan opinion, is to insist that the terms of the European 
mandate to Russia, and to any other partitioning Power, shall include 
the amplest possible guarantees for religious equality. It is not 
likely that there would be any difficulty about this, The Tsar would 
probably be rather glad than otherwise to be able to plead an inter- 
national engagement by way of answer to any bigoted suggestions 
from his own clerics. 

Lastly, should it turn out, when the whole correspondence comes 
to be published, that all proposals for effective coercion finally fell 
‘through owing to the refusal of Russia to co-operate except upon 
condition of having a free hand at Constantinople, and the refusal of 
England to agree to that condition, history will hold us, rather than 
Russia, responsible for any horrors that may subsequently occur. To 
rail at the Tsar, as some have already railed hypothetically, for 
“wanting a bribe to induce him to do a simple act of humanity,” 
would be as unjust as futile. The “act of humanity” would mean 
for him an exceedingly grave undertaking, with no small risk of 
putting back for years the peaceful development of his own country, 
and he would be fully justified in regarding the possession of Con- 
stantinople either as an indispensable preliminary to anything like 
solid success, or as a by no means excessive compensation for the 
heavy sacrifices imposed on his people. If London were to find 
itself some fine morning at fhe mercy of the roughs owing to the 
Government withholding from the police their reasonable wages, it is 
not the police who would be primarily to blame. , 


RoxianpD KnyveET WILSON. 


* See the article on “Indian Affairs,” in the Times of December 28, showing that 
the Indian Mohammedan newspapers have PEY been displaying a 1 deplorable and 
unreasoning bitterness on this subject, 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


URING the last few months I have had occasion so frequently to 
examine and refute fallacious statements with regard to the 

actual strength of religious denominations in this country that I have 
‘deemed it desirable to collect together the facts to be found in the 
various official Year Books of the most important bodies. The diff- 
culty of compiling comparative statistics is great, for the Year Book. 
statistical summaries are by no means uniform. Too high praise 
cannot be given to the Rev. Fredk. Burnside, M.A., editor of the 
Official Year Book of the Church of England for tables which are 
models of clearness and comprehensiveness, The Baptist. Year Book 
contains the most complete statistical table of all the Free Church 
Year Books, and the Congregational Year Book is at the bottom of the 
scale, containing as it does nothing but a bare statement of the num- 
ber of chapels, sittings, ministers, and pastors. Insome Year Books 
the important item of church accommodation is omitted, although the 
information is actually in existence, It seems a pity, when the 
_ expense and trouble of collecting the figures has been incurred, that 
they should be buried in an official pigeon-hole. Several denomina- 
tions either publish no statistics at all, or else publish them in a form 
which makes them practically valueless. Thus the various sections of 
the Plymouth Brethren have no available statistics, and the Salvation 
Army and Society of Friends have no communicants. There are 
many small denominations, the number of whose members would be 
considerable ‘in the aggregate, and I have reason to believe that 
a very large number of people habitually worship in halls or other 
buildings which are really undenominational. Support is drawn 
for these institutions from Christians of ‘various Churches, and 
mecessarily they are run more or less upon undenominational lines. 
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I refer to such places as the Great Assembly Hall, Mile End, . 
Rotherhithe Free Church, the halls under the control of such men 
as Dr. Barnardo, and a multitude of small places in which town 
and city missionaries hold services. In Bristol, and not a few 
other great towns, undenominational halls are large and numerous. 
As to the Roman Catholics, I am unable to produce statistics, but 
Whitaker (1895) computes their numbers in Great Britain at two 
millions, As there are 80,000 Jews in England and Wales, it would 
be within the mark tc say ‘that in England and Wales there are at 
least two millions of Roman Catholics, Jews and aliens who are 
altogether outside the pale of what I will call Protestant Christianity, 
for want of a better term. Taking the population at thirty millions, 
we have twenty-eight millions to account for. 


CoMMUNICANT STATISTICS, 


At the recent Church Congress at Shrewsbury, Canon Gore and 
other Church Reformers strongly advocated a communicant test as a 
qualification for voting on any Church business, especially for the 
return of lay represertatives to a Diocesan Synod or to Convocation. 
Now, the Church of England Year Book gives a return of communi- 
cants. This, however, is in most cases an estimate made by the 
incumbent only. In some churches a roll of communicants is kept, 
but, as a rule, I believe the incumbent puts down his Easter com- 
municants, which in towns largely exceed the average number. 
Nearly all the large denominations publish communicant returns ; the 
one important exception is that of the Congregationalists, and in 
dealing with them I have to make an estimate. The Congregation- 
alists are more closely allied to the Baptists than any other body, so I 
have estimated the Congregational communicants to'be in the same 
proportion to sitting accommodation as the Baptist communicants 
are to their sitting accommodation. This is rather under the mark 
than over, seeing that entrance into a Baptist church involves the 
rather trying ordeal of public immersion. 


Communicants. , 

Baptists s . : . ; . 816,569 
Congregationalists . . whe OG : . 406,716 
Presbyterians A . ; i . 69,682 
Wesleyans . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 529,786 
Primitive Methodists .- . : ; . 196,628 
Calvinistic Methodists . x : : . 147,297 
United with Free Churches . 3 ; . 79,657 
Methodist New Connexion . z . . 38,982 
Bible Christians . 3 ‘ : ‘ . 27,506 

1,807,723 
Church of England 1,778,351 
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- -Where “ members-on trial ” are given I have included them. In all 


cases the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are included. It 
should be added, in the case of the Church of England, that 8 per 
cent. of the clergy failed to send in returns, and that a somewhat ` 
similar notification is given in the Baptist Yo Book... I prefer ‘to 


‘- take the returns as I find them, without adding any percentage, The 


tendency to make the very best of things, and thus unconsciously to 
exaggerate, is common to all denominations, and is a fair offset to 
the incompleteness of the returns. 


Sunpay-scHoo, STATISTICS. 


I now turn to the Sunday-school figures, which are complete in the 
returns of all the above-named denominations, except the Congrega- 
tionalists, whose numbers I have had to estimate in the same way 
as in the first table. It should not be forgotten that a large number 
of Church day-school teachers are virtually compelled to give their ` 
services in the Sunday-schools. 


i AOO Teachers. 
Baptists a i or 47,283 
Congregationalists . . . : . » 59,108 
E Presbyterians’ & r 3 : ., 7452 
Wesleyans . HOS : . . 180,286 
Primitive Methodists . 3 ‘ i . 61,899 
Calvinistic Methodists . eee . 25,118 - 
United Methodist Free Churches : ; . 24,891 
Methodist New Connexion .- . ; . 10,857 
Bible Christians . i x ; i ; 7,296 
373,685 
Church of England `>. , a . 200,596 
Sunday Scholars. 
Baptists oS . . , i . 483,073 
Congregationalists . OY cere | tase > We . » 603,841 
Presbyterians x . z : 3 . 80,969 
-Wesleyans . ; i ; ; . 955,962 
Primitive Methodists. z . ; . 466, 052 
Calvinistic Methodists . . ; r 194,798 
United Methodist Free, Church >. . 193,826 
Methodist New Connexion . . í è 83/377 
Bible Christians . : . gg » 41,387 
. i ; PN 3,108,285 
Church of England ` ` i ' . 2,829,813 


(STATISTICS oF. SITTINGS. 


In compiling these figures, I am able to give a positive statement 
as to the Congregationalists, whereas in the former tables I had to. 
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make an estimate of their numbers. On the other hand, several of 
the Year Books are defective. In the case of the Wesleyans, who 
published exact figures in 1891, I have obtained from Dr. Pope, the 
chapel secretary, the additional sittings provided each year subse- 
quently. In the case of the United Methodist Free Churches there are 
no detailed returns, but I am favoured with an estimate by the chapel 
secretary. The Calvinistic Methodists, Methodist New Connexion, 
and Bible Christians have no official returns. I find, however, that 
the Wesleyans and Primitive Methodists have more than four sittings 
to each communicant. If I estimate the accommodation of the Metho- 
dist New Connexion and Bible Christians at four to each communicant, 
T shall be within the mark. Welsh Church life is so highly developed 
that I only estimate the sittings of the Calvinistic Methodists at 
24 for every communicant. In this table I am able to include the 
Salvation Army official figures : 


Baptists . ; i ‘ . z . 1,231,024 
Congregationalisis . . . . . 1,626,865 
Presbyterians . ‘ ‘ F i ; 156,815 
Wesleyans . i N 7 f . 2,165,657 
Primitive Methodists ; A 3 x : 909,823 
United Methodist Free Church . i : 420,000 
Salvation Army . : ; . A À 485,825 
Calvinistic Methodist . 3 ai’ sam . 868,242 
Methodist New Connexion . ; . : 135,728 
Bible Christians . 3 : ‘ ‘ i 110,024 

7,610,003 


Church of England. ' i : . 6,778,288 


The Church of England figures include churches, chapels of ease, 
missions, &c., and “ other buildings” I am not sure that “ other 
buildings, 88,312” should be included in thé total, but I have given 
the Church of England credit for them. 

Mr. Horace Mann, the official reporter of the Census of Bigou 
Worship in 1851, calculated that in 1801 the sittings provided by all 
denominations were 5,171,128, of which the Church of England pro- 


vided 4,289,883. ~ 
The Census of 1851 gave the following figures : 
Church of England , ` ' . . 5,817,915 
All others . i . 4, 394, 648 
Tbe Year Books for 1896 show the , following figures : 
Church of England . š i i . 6,718,288 
Ten Protestant denominations , » . « 7,610,003 


On the foregoing figures I make no comment. My object has 
been simply to bring together all available ‘statistical statements. 


Howard Hyans. 


THE MUSULMANS OF INDIA AND 
THE SULTAN. 


N the Zimes of December 28 there was a communicated article, of 
which the following extract will supply the drift : 


' «The Indian Mohammedan newspapers which have reached this country 
during the past months have gone through an ascending scale of protest, 
recrimination, and fierce menace, rising almost to threats. This conversion 
of a great and powerful community, late among the most loyal subjects of 
the Queen, into angry malcontents, has been viewed with concern by those 
responsible for the welfare of India. A correspondent, whose position 
entitles his opinions to much weight, forwards to me a collection of articles 
from representative journals of the Indian Musulmans. ‘ Their feeling,’ he 
says in summarising the bulky packet, ‘is one of the most intense irritation. 
That the Commander of the Faithful, the one Mohammedan Power able to 
treat on equal terms with the sovereigns’ of modern Europe, should be ` 
assailed with the foulest abuse, should be called a butcher and a murderer, 
is to them an outrage and a sacrilege.’” 


It would be unwise to disregard the state of mind here described; 
but equally unwise to exaggerate its importance. Does it, in truth, 
accurately represent the feelings of her Majesty’s Musulman subjects 
in India in the mass? Next, is there any reasonable ground for it ? 
Lastly, would it be prudent, in any case, to -let it influence British 
‘policy and sentiment in regard to the Sultan? To these. questions I 
propose in the following pages to return such answers as appear to me 
to be ratified by reason, justice, and facts. I may, indeed, be supposed 
by some to be disqualified for the task, owing to my alleged prejudices 
. against Musulmans. The plain truth is that I have no prejudice what- 
ever against Musulmans, as such. The objects of my denunciation have 
been the corrupt brood of officials and the system which they administer, 
and which is the main cause of their corruption. For Islâm, as an l 
independent polity, is at once a religion and a system of civil govern- 
ment, The two are blended in one, and react upon each other. 
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Religion is the basis of the entire structure, and runs through the 
whole of it in woof and warp. And this religion is believed by every 
orthodox Musulman to be the last expression of the divine will to 
man, and therefore unchangeable in all its details to the end of time. 

The Musulmans of India, however, havé no practical knowledge of 
the political part of their theocratic creed. They have been born and 
nurtured under a Christian Government, which deals even-handed justice 
to all its subjects, irrespective of race or creed. Hence they find it hard 
to believe that the most exalted ruler among Musulman Powers can 
deserve the language which has been applied to him in England. 
The crimes which are imputed to him would be impossible in India, 
and even inconceivable. So, too, their experience has taught them in 
India that laws forma'ly sanctioned by the Sovereign are operative in 
practice. Hence they conclude that it is the same in Turkey. A 
capital illustration of this fallacy is furnished in a volume published in 
the year 1883 by Moulavi Cherágh Ali, a very able and learned 
Musulman in the Nizam’s Civil Service. The book is entitled ‘‘ The 
Proposed Political, Legal, and Social Reforms in the Ottoman Empire, 
and other Mohammedan States,” and is dedicated to the present Sultan. 
In his introduction ths author says: 


“The following pages were written on the perusal of an article entitled 
‘Are Reforms Possible under Musulman Rule?’ by the Rev. Mr. Malcolm 
MacColl, in the Contemporary Review of August 1881, and are now pub- 
lished for the information of those European and Anglo-Indian writers who, 
I am sorry to remark, suffer under a delusion that Islâm is incapable of any 
political, legal, or social reforms. It is very unbecoming of English writers 
to be so ill-informed on a topic of vital interest to England.” 


The author accordingly proceeds to enlighten myself and all whom my 
writings may possibly have influenced. The two great and authoritative 
codes of Musulman law are the Multeké of Turkey and the Heddyah of 
India. From these I have quoted, on various occasions, the legal dis- 
abilities under which the non-Musulman subjects of a Musulman 
Sovereign are bound. The learned Moulavi refutes me as follows : 


« With reference to tho condition of the Christian population, when the 
Rev, Mr. MacColl passes an injudicious remark that ‘equality of rights is . 
forbidden to the non-Musulman by the Sacred Law,’ I have to observe that 
never, perhaps, was a sentence written by an author so derogatory to the 
dignity of the Koran as the above one dictated by the deep despair 
which he feels at the supposed impossibility of reforms among the Mohamme- 
dans. ‘The state of the non-Moslem subjects of a Moslem empire is in 
no way inferior to that of the dominant race, whose subordinates they 
are. 


Now the plain historical fact is that, besides many other iniquities, 
non-Musulman subjects have always endured the following disabilities. 
They are not allowed to possess arms. Their evidence is never 
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received against a Musulman. They are obliged to give three dåys 
gratuitous hospitality to every Musulman official and traveller who 
asks for it. They have to pay a yearly tax for the “ permission to 
hold their heads on their „shoulders for that year.” ` Forbidden to 
enter the army, they are obliged to pay a tax for that disability, 
which tax in Turkey begins at the age of three months and lasts till 
death. Altogether, their taxation amounts to 67 per cent. per annum, 
OF these facts there is no doubt at all, They are attested by our own 
Consuls, and by all standard writers on the history of Islim through- 
out the world. ; 

Yet here we have this learned Indian Musulman committing him- 
self to the following amazing statement: “The state of the non- 
Moslem subjects of a Moslem empire is in no way inferior to that of 
the dominant race, whose subordinates they are.” And of the dis- 
abilities which I have named he permits himself to write as follows.: 


“ Never were they in force, and never were they intended to be so. They 
retain their original position in the Common Law of the Moslems, just as 
-bad laws might drag their lives in the Statute-book long after they have 
ceased to be operative ; and it is no stretch of truth to affirm that these laws 
were never put to work in any of the countries of Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
even where the Mohammedan supremacy was at its fullest swing. Everybody 
knows that these vulnerable points of the Mohammedan Common Law, far 
from claiming any perfection, are in themselves ridiculous and ‘impolitic ; 
they have no foundations in the Korán, or in the Sonnat ” [#.¢.5 Traditions]. 


Considering what the facts are, this is enough to take away one’s 
breath. (That Moulavi Cherégh Ali, who died last year, believed 
what he wrote I have not a doubt. But how shall we explain his 
hallucination? I suppose it comes under the denomination of what 
theologians call “invincible ignorance ”—ignorance, that is, arising 
- from a man’s circumstances; social and religious surroundings and 
` prejudices imbibed from childhood, which close up every aperture 
through which the light of truth can enter. This need not prevent 
the man from being admirable in all the relations of life, but it leaves 
him mentally colour-blind on the particular subject against which his’ 
prejudices are enlisted. 
>> + Now the politico-religious system designated by the word Islâm is 
a subject on which Musulmans do not permit themselves to exercise 
their critical faculties judicially. It is to them the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, not to be critically handled, but to be reverenced and believed 
with unquestioning faith. The teaching, example, character of their 
Prophet are held to be above criticism, and must be vindicated as- 
flawless at any cost to historic truth. In this there is no conscious 
dishonesty, only a sort: of congenital intellectual blindness, which 
effectually bars the light of truth. You point, for example, to poly- 
gamy and slavery as blots on the Mohammedan religion, They will 
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admit that they are blots, but vehemently declare that Mohammed, 
` so far from sanctioning them, abolished ‘both polygamy and slavery. 
To prove the former the Moulavi appeals to the following sura in the 
Koran: “ Certainly you have it not in your power to treat your wives 
with equal justice, even though you fain would do so.” “ This,” says 
our author, “ was the virtual abolition of polygamy.” . Here we have 
an example of what I have described as the paralysis of the critical 
faculty in Musulman writers when they are dealing with any of the 
tenets or practices of their religion: If the Moulavi had allowed 
himself to read the Karan and Mohammed’s life with unprejudiced eyes, 
he would have seen that the verse to which he appeals as “the vir- 
tual abolition of polygamy ” was in truth a crafty device on the part 
of the Prophet to reconcile his other wives to his partiality for the 
favourite one for the time being. But what about Mohammed’s own 
practico? These writers tell us that it was only temporary and for a 
special purpose, Mr. Justice Ameer Ali improves on this by assuring 
an incredulous world that Mohammed practised polygamy out of eher 
pity for widows and cther women who needed a home !- 

Moulavi Cherégh Ali, Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, and others of their 
school get rid of Mohammed's sanction of slavery by tlie same kind of 
sophistry. The Moulavi boldly affirms that “measures were adopted 
by Mahommed for abolishing slavery de facto and de jure.” At your 
wits’ end you exclaim: Si requiris monumentum circumspice. Look 
abroad on the’ world of Islâm from Mohammed’s day to our own, and 
you find both polygamy and slavery prevalent everywhere. But the 
Moulavi repudiates the four great Imáms, t.e., the four great doctors of 
orthodox Islimism, as well as all “ the legists;” which is as if a man, 
calling himself a Catholic, should repudiate all the Fathers of the 
Church as well as all the decrees of Councils. Of one school of 
Musulman theologiars he says its “juriconsults . . . . found no diffi- 
culty in making the moral doctrines of. the Kordn subservient to the 
most wanton excesses of arbitrary power, and pandering to the 
licentious passions of Khalifs and Ameers.” 

Mr. Justice Ameer Ali is still more outspoken. Here is his 
impeachment of Islâm as it exists to-day : 


“Practice has given way to the mockery of profession, ceremonialism has 
taken the place of earnest and faithful work..... Enthusiasm has died 
out, and devotion to God and His Prophet are meaningless words. The 
earnestness without, which human existence is no better than that of the 
brute creation, earnestness in right-doing and right-thinking, is absent. ' 
The Muslims of the present day have ignored the spirit in a hopeless love 
for the letter,” 


But there was another Islâm, it seems, of which Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali gives a rosy picture in his “ Spirit of Islâm,” an Islâm which “ never 
` persecuted,” and the failure of which to conquer Christendom “ put 
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j : 
-back the hour-hand of time for centuries.” On the other hand, “ No ` 


one who has a competent knowledge of history can deny that the Church 
of Christ . . . . shed more innocent blood than any other institution 
that has ever existed among mankind.” The following is a specimen of 
the way in which this “ Judge of the High Court of Judicature in Ben- ` 
gal” proves the truth of his indictment against Christianity: “ Even now 
Christian America burns alive a Christian negro marrying a Christian 
woman. Such has been the effect produced by Christianity.” ye This 
story is new to me, and I have too little confidence. in Mr. Justice 
Ameer Ali’s accuracy to accept it on his sole authority. But supposing . 


` it to be true, what are we to think—I will not say of the taste or ` 


good feeling, but of the fairness and critical faculty of a judge who 


„could thus cite an exceptional outrage in some remote district in 


America as an example of the ordinary law and practice of Christianity ? 
If.such an outrage did take place, Mr. Ameer Ali knew very well that. 
it was not only opposed to the letter and spirit of Christianity; but was 
in violation of the law of America and punishable with death. Yet he 


-lays the crime to the charge of “ Christian America,” and gives it as 
' a fair example of “the effect produced by Christianity.” 


But my immediate: object is to probe to the bottom the alleged 
indignation of Indian Musulmans against the language applied to 


‘Abdul Hamid by English speakers and writers. I have given 


Moulavi Cherégh Ali credit for good faith and honest intentions, and 
he writes throughout with the sobriety and courtesy of a gentleman. 
If I cannot bestow the same praise on Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, I will 
at least credit him with honestly believing what he says. We have 


‘thus the spectacle of two Muslims occupying high position in India, 


one in the service of our Queen, the other in that of the Nizam, each 
giving us a picture of Islâm, as a rule of faith and practice, which is 
purely fictitious ; not only unsupported, but contradicted by history. 
It has no more relation to historical facts than the “Republic” of 
Plato or the “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More. 

How is it that honest men can have thus deceived themselves? I 
offer the following- explanation. Just as Christendom is divided by a 
great schism into Western and Oriental Christianity, so Islam has its ` 
great schism of Sunni and Shiah Musulmans ; the latter, for the most 
part, occupying Persia and some districts of India. The Shiahs and 
Sunni treat each other as schismatics and heretics, and the former 
regard thé Sultan with peculiar abhorrence. And just, again, as 
Christianity in both Hast and West has thrown off swarms of heretical 
sects, so it has been with the two great divisions of Islâm. Among 
the sects thrown off by the Shiahs were the Mutazilites, a sect which 
at one time reached formidable proportions, but has now dwindled to 
a small band of Musulman free-thinkers. In its origin the sect was 


* © Spirit of Islâm,” pp. 585, 586. 
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revolt against orthodox Islâm. Rejecting, as we have seen, the 
authorised dogmas and precepts of Islam, they applied their private 
judgment to the Koran, and extracted from it whatsoever commended 
itself to their reason, rejecting the rest-as inventions of “ the legists,” 
that is, the received infallible expounders of the system. This 
moral and intellectual revolt was the result of the contact of thought- 
fal minds with civilisation. But the revolters made a curious compact 
with their consciences, They rejected, indeed, the received orthodox 
dogma of the uncreated eternal existence of the Koran, verbatim et 
literatim, in the Arab tongue; but they accepted its divine verbal 
inspiration, and, by an inscrutable system of exegesis, found in that 
book evidence of their Prophet being, in Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s 
words, “the greatest reformer the world has ever produced.” He 
and his system, as interpreted by themselves, are outside and beyond 
criticism ; and no words can be too strong as applied to the “ infidel” 
who dares to question the one or the other. 

Tt is thus an article of faith with the Mutazilites, as we have seen, 
that the legal disabilities of the Christians were mere intellectual 
exercises of “the legists,” or Musulman fathers and schoolmen, but 
were “never in force, or intended to be so.” Thus do men like 
Moulavi Cherégh Ali and Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, both of them 
Mutazilites, explain away the oppression of the Christians of Turkey. 
In their controversy with me, they both deny that the Christians are 
oppressed at all. Consular reports and other evidence pass through 
their minds unheeded, for does not the “ Majilla” declare the con- 
trary? And what is the “ Majilla”? It is the Code of Civil Law 
sanctioned by the Suitan, in conformity with the Hatt-i-Humaioun of 
1856. Moulavi Cherigh Ali says: 

“I am glad to say tkat I do not find this law about Christian evidence 
in the Turkish Civil Code, ‘ Majilla,’ published by the Sultan, at Constan- 
tinople, in 1297 A.H., from which it appears that the legal disability of the 
non-Moslem subject has been altogether abolished of late in the Turkish 
Empire.” 

He had previously told us that it never had existed in practice in 
Turkey or anywhere else. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali also relies on 
the “Majilla” in his controversy with me. Of course we all 
know in this country that the “ Majilla,” like all the other solemn 
promises of the Sultans to redress the wrongs of the Christians, has 
remained in every part a dead letter. Now, Moulavi Cherágh Ali and 
Mr. Justice Ameer Ali are the recognised authorities of the English- 
speaking Musulmans who have in recent times claimed to have a con- 
trolling voice in the policy of the British Government in Turkey. But 
this obtrusive little faction of heretical Musulmans have no claim to 
represent the orthodox Musulmans of India or of Turkey. They are, . 
in fact, heretics of heretics, and merely represent a comparatively 


>- 
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small sect of free-thinkers whose views wauld be denounced as heretical 
by -all orthodox Musulmans. Some of the orthodox Musulmans may 
avail themselves of the arguments thus supplied to them; but these 

_ are confined, for the most part, to the literary, or. rather journalistic, 
class of Indian Musulmans. : : 

The writer in the Zimės quotes the Dar-us-Sultanat and the Calcutta 
Moslem Chronicle as the exponents of native Musulman opinion on the 
behaviour of England towards the Sultan. On the contrary; they 
represent but a small fraction of that opinion, and this, moreover, 
anong the semi-Europeanised Musulmans. The Dar-us-Sultanat is, I 
am told, subsidised by the Sultan. I do not know whether he has 
anything to do with the Moslem Chronicle. The influence of the 
. Préss in the Bulgarian massacres twenty years. ago made a deep 
-impression on the present Sultan, and he has profited by the lesson. . 
Murad Bey, who was in a position to now, publicly declared some- 
weeks ago that the Sultan has spent an enormous sum in bribing the 
Press of Europe, and it is known that some of the most influential 
journals on the Continent are in Abdul Hamid’s pay. He has been” 
busy for some years tampering with the fidelity of our Indian Musul- 
mans by means of itinerant emissaries of sedition, who have been ' 
going about the villages preaching that the Sultan is Khalif of all 
Musulmans; that it is consequently to him that true allegiance is 
due ; that there is a league of infidels arrayed against him, and that. 
it is the duty of the True Believers to help him. Last year an 
English friend of mine chanced to hear one of these seditious dis- 
courses delivered in the open to a crowd of natives. When the 
preacher ended, a Christian missionary who was present stepped out ` 
to answer the preacher, but was immediately stopped by a Musulman 
policeman on the plea that he had orders to prevent any preaching 


` which might offend the natives, and thereby lead to a breach of the 


peace. Yet he allowed the Musulman preacher to make a vi-ulent 
attack on Christianity and the British Government! I have been a 
: reader of the Moslem Chronicle for some time, and am therefore in a 
position to say that its attacks on the British Government would long 
ago have incurred summary suppression under any other than British 
rule. . These attacks have not been confined to the subject of the 
Sultan and Armenia, though its articles on that subject have been 
offensive enough. Its pretensions to dictate the policy of the British 
Government are almost incredible. To give one instance, of which I 
know nothing beyond what. I have learnt from the columns of the 
‘Moslem Chronicle. Last year a British official in the service of the 
Government of Ceylon was dismissed from office for bigamy. Failing — 
‘to obtain a divorce from his wife, he suddenly became a Musulman, 
and soon afterwards married a European lady, who also became a 
Musulman at the same time. He was not dismissed for his profession ` 
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of Islâm, but on the ground that he had become a Musulman in order 
to be able to contract a second marriage while his wife was living. 
'Mr. Chamberlain was appealed to, and very properly confirmed the 
action of the Governor. The Moslem Chronicle thereupon raised the 
cry of persecution, and accused the British Government of tyranny 
and injustice towards Muslims because, forsooth! a British official in 
a British colony was nct allowed to practise polygamy by the device 
of becoming a Musulman. But neither-in that matter nor on the 
question of Armenia d.d the Moslem Chronicle carry all its Muslim 
readers with it. Several Musulmans protested in its own columns 
against its policy. 

‘Seeing, then, that the Dfoslem Chronicle is read only by English- 
speaking Musulmans, that English-speaking Musulmans are but a 
fraction of the Musulmans of India, that of that fraction its readers 
are a minority, and that some of that minority have protested against 
its anti-British policy, I think we need not disturb ourselves about 
its “ protest, recrimination, and fierce menace, rising almost to threats.” 
Whether indeed it is prudent to permit such licence indefinitely is a 
matter for the consideration of the Government of Calcutta. It is 
certain that neither Russia, France, nor Austria would permit it among 
any section of their Musuiman subjects. The danger is that such 
tolerance may, through ignorance, be attributed to fear rather than to 
indifference or magnanimity. 

Since, however, “these spouters of stale sedition”—to quote a 
phrase of Lord Beacoasfield—seem to have made some impression in 
this country, it may be well to analyse somewhat more in detail their 
claim to pose as representatives of “ fifty millions of Musulmans.” 
To begin with, I believe that the entire Musulman population ot 
British India does not exceed forty-five millions. Moulavi Cheragh 

` Ali reckons it at “ almost forty-five millions.” Of.these some millions 
are Shiites, who regard the Turks of Stamboul and their Sultan with 
the same racial and religious hatred with which the Jews regarded the 
Samaritans. We may therefore leave them out of the reckoning. Of 
the remainder, the vast majority are Hindus, converts or descendants 
of converts to Islam to escape the degradation and cruelty imposed 
upon them by the caste system. The low castes are treated as filth 
by the proud Brahman. They cannot draw water from the same well 
as he, and when they meet him on the road they hear the cry “ Unclean, 
Unclean!” and must hurry away some yards off-the path lest they 
pollute the air which the Brahman breathes. To become Christians ` 
would not better their condition in this life. They would find, ’tis 
sad to say, but scant sympathy among the Anglo-Indian community, 
and the taint of caste would still cleave to them with all its bitter 
humiliations. Musulman conquerors have always acted very differently. 
The convert to Islam beceme at once a member.of the ruling caste, 
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the equal of the: donithant Muslim, and therefore in a position to look 
. down on the haughty Brahman, who but yesterday waived him super- 
ciliously off his path. Musulman rule has passed away in India, but 
. the tradition of .its supremacy still remains, and the pariah of to-day 
knows that by professing Islâm he will at once break the yoke of his 
intolerable degradation and find himself on the morrow on a’ footing. 
of equality: with the men of highest caste. Crowds of low caste 
Hindus become Musulmans every year through this social attraction, 
Would it not have been wise, even as a matter.of policy, to have: 
'. followed the example of our Musulman predecessors and have made. 
conversion to Christianity an enfranchisement from the bondage of thé. 
caste system? Our timid discouragement of Christianity as a Govern- , 
ment, so far from propitiating the natives, has only persuaded them 
that our Christianity is but skin deep, and but an instrument of 
“government. -They see and hear our accredited teachers proclaim the 
universal brotherhood of Christians. But when they find that 
brotherhood repudiated in practice, and a professedly Christian 
‘Government showing itself indifferent, if not hostile, to the propaga- 
tion of its own faith by peaceful methods of persuasion, what can 
they think but that the profession of Christianity is but a hypocritical 
cloak for other purposes? If, when we had practically succeeded the 
Mohammedan régime, we had abolished caste for Christians, it would 
‘ have been accepted as a matter of course, and the.constant stream of 
© conversion to Islâm would have taken another direction. The motive 
‘ would not have been a high one in the first converts any more than in 
the crowds who ‘in Europe followed the conversion of prince or chief 
‘to Christianity ; but now, as then, the offspring and descendants of- 
the first converts might prove worthy of their profession; and, at the 
worst, native’ Christians would be more likely to remain loyal to 
` British rule than members of the polity which we supplanted. 
-But.the special point which I wish to make now is that the Hindu 
Musulmans, having’ in the main adopted their new faith in order to 
escape from the tyranny of the caste system, rather than from. con- 
viction, and seeing the Musulmans everywhere outstripped in influence 
and prosperity by the non-Musulmans, have been practically very 
little influenced by their change of creed. They know little and care 
jess about the Sultan of Turkey and his Government. We may, ` 
therefore, dismiss them from the category of those who resent, or pre- 
tend to resent, attacks upon the Sultan. 

There is another class of Indian Musulmans whose condition must 
appeal to our: sympathy, though it is difficult to see how to ameliorate - 
their lot to any great extent; I mean the SAn ai and decaying 

` aristocracy of Islâm. : . . 


“Their old sources of wealth have run dry. They c can no longer sack the 
stronghold of a neighbouring Hindu nobleman ; send out a score of troopers 


at 
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to pillage the peasantry; levy tolls upon travelling merchants; purchase 
exemption through a friend at court from their Land Tax; raise a revenue 
by local cesses on marriages, kirths, harvest-homes, and every other incident 
of rural life; collect their excise on their own behoof, with further gratifica- 
tions for winking at the sale of forbidden liquors during the sacred month 
of Ramazin. The administration of the Imperial taxes was the first great 
source of income in Bengal, and the Musulman .aristocracy monopolised it. 
The police was another great source of income, and the police was officered 
by Mohammedans. The courts of law were a third great source of income, and 


| the Musulmans monopol:sed them. Above all, there was the army, an army , 


` not officered by gentlemcn who make little more than bank interest on the 


price of their commissions, but a great confederation of conquerors who 
enrolled their peasantry into troops, and drew pay from the State for them 
as soldiers, A hundred and seventy years ago it was almost impossible for 
a well-born Musulman in Bengal to become poor; at present it is almost 


impossible for him to continua rich.” * 


It is difficult to see how this decadence could have been prevented, 
or how the process car: be arrested. It is true that when we took 
over the administration of Bengal we engaged to “carry out the 
Musulman system”; and the Mohammedan gentry now accuse us of 


having broken faith in abolishing that system. 


“ Our reply is that when ve came to look into the Mohammedan adminis- 
tration of Bengal, we founl it so one-sided, so corrupt, so absolutely 
shocking to every principle of humanity, that we should have been a dis- 
grace to civilisation had we retained it. ... . The truth is that under the 
Mohammedans, government was an engine for enriching the few, not for 
protecting the many. It never seems to have touched the hearts or moved 
the consciences of the rulers that a vast population of husbandmen was 
toiling bare-backed in the heat of summer and in the rain of autumn, in 
order that a few families ir each district might lead lives of luxurious 
ease.” t 


Sir William Hunter suggests a few remedies to alleviate the con- 
dition of the Musulmans, of course without any idea of restoring the 
old system. But alttough those remedies seem feasible, and ought 
certainly to be applied, the malady is too deep for any effectual cure. 
The evil lies in the Musulman system, which handicaps its votaries 
irretrievably in the race of life. It is a system which is based on 
domination, forbidding amalgamation of equality with the rest of 
mankind, and which, professing to be the final expression of the 
divine will to man, effectually bars all progress beyond the intellectual 
and moral level of tha Kcrin. In the open competition of civilised 
life the orthodox Muslim has no chance with his rivals. Don’t let us 
be misled in this matter by the.rodomontade of free-thinkers like Mr. 
Justice Ameer Ali, who has as much right to call himself a Muslim 


_ as Renan had to call himself a Catholic. He belongs, as he admits, 


to the heterodox sect of the Mautazilites, “the strange system,” 


+ ‘The Indian Musulmans,” by Sir W. W. Hunter, p. 158. 
+ Ibid., p. 163. 
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as Sir W. Muir calls it, “ which was, in fact, a new and altogether 
unlooked-for development, or rather perversion, of Islâm. . . . , In 
the system so evolved, the Prophet, had he revisited the earth, would 
hardly have recognised his own religion.” * 
Whatever grievance therefore, real or imaginary, the old Musulman _ 
aristocracy of India may have against the Government or people of 
Great Britain, they know too much of their own religion and past 
history to believe that the Sultans of Turkey have ever been acknow- À 
‘ledged in India as ‘Khalifs, or Commanders of the Faithful. Fancy, 
‘Akbar, or any other of the Musulman Sovereigns of . Hindustan, 
admitting any superiority on the part of the Sovereigns of Stamboul! 
It is lucky for the little “coterié of Indian Musulmans who claim a 
_ tight to control the policy of this country in its relations with the 
Sultan, that they live under the tolerant rule of a Christian Queen. ` 
Any of their own past Sovereigns would have made a speedy end of 
themselves and their pretensions. . 
This question was in truth practically decided for the Musulmans of 
India in the year 1871. The sect of the Wah4bis having persistently 
“urged the duty of a Holy War against English rule in India, the 
leading Musulmans, who saw the disastrous issue of the recent Mutiny, 
‘and feared a worse disaster from a second Mutiny, invoked the 
decision of the standard Musulman authorities in India and in Turkey.. 
If they had believed in the existence of a Khalif, or a Commander of 
the Faithful, he would have been, of course, the supreme and final 
arbiter to resolve their doubts. For the Khalif, as Vicegerent of the 
Prophet, is the infallible Pope of Islâm, as well as its supreme military 
commander, - From him must come the declaration of Holy War 
against any particular State, and the Faithful throughout the 
‘Mohammedan world are religiously bound to obsy the summons. 
Hence his title of “ Commander of the Faithful.” If the Mohammedans 
of India believed the Sultan of Turkey to be Khalif in the technical 
and legal-sense, they would have appealed to him as a matter of course... 
As a matter of fact, they did nothing of the kind. They appealed, in 
` the first place, to the Doctors of Musulman Law in India; and then - 
to the Final Court of Appeal in the Musulman world since the 
extinction of the Khalifat—the Ulema of Mecca, whose Shereef is a 
"descendant of the Prophet, and has, therefore, the best de jure claim 
to the Khalifat, which ceased to exist for all practical purposes at the 
extinction of the Omeyyad dynasty in a.D. 750, though it dragged on 
a shadowy life, as a titular dignity without any real power,’ till 
Sultan Selim I. put an end to it altogether in the year 1517, when he 
destroyed the Mameluke dynasty of Egypt, where the last titular 
` Khalif lived with no more power than the Stuart Pretenders in France. 
‘ The legend is that the Khalif then made over his title and authority 


* « Annals of the: Early Caliphate,” P. 451: 
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unwarrantable assumption may lead to mischief. Magnanimity is easily 
mistaken for fear in the Hast. Let us never forget that it was imme- 
diately after we had spent treasures in gold and the still costlier trea- 
sures of our brave soldiers in defending the Sultan, that the Musulmans 
of India organised the Musiny. In their eyes that war proved not 
our strength but our weakress, and they thought they could turn us 
out of India. Readers of Sir W. Hunter’s instructive volume on 
“The Indian Musulmans,” and kindred literature, will admit that the 
seeds of another mutiny are still in the soil and should be carefully 
watched. The Musulman is bound by his creed, as well as by what 
he considers his interest, to throw off the infidels yoke when a 
reasonable opportunity offers for doing so. I do not blame him for 
this; but it is kind to him, as well as prudent towards ourselves, 
not to let him think that he can frighten us by his menaces. Referring 
to the decisions of the Ulema of Northern India and Mecca on the 
question of a religious war against our rule in India so soon after the 
suppression of the Mutiny of 1857, Sir W. Hunter observes: 


“Tt is scarcely possible to exaggerate the dangers which might have 
resulted had these /efvds been in favour of rebellion. The mere fact of the 
question having been raised at all reveals the perilous ground upon which 
our supremacy in India is based.” 


Still more significant is the principal reason given by the Indian 
Musulman Doctor against rebellion. Rebellion is unlawful 


“where the Mohammedan subjects have no strength and means to fight with 
their rulers; on the contrary, there. is every chance of the war, if waged, 
ending with a defeat, and thereby causing an indignity to Islâm.” i 


Therefore, 


“it is necessary that there sLould be a probability of victory to Musulmans 


and glory to the Indians. If there be no such probability, the jihad [holy 
war] is unlawful.” 


Moreover, those who bid us beware of the anger of Indian Muslims 
forget that the Musulmans are not our only subjects in India. To 
the Hindus alone they stard in the proportion of one in four, and we 
are not likely to make the Hindus more loyal by truckling to the 
ignorant or manufactured prejudices of their vanquished oppressors. 

This argument against coercing the Sultan is not of Indian origin. 
It was never heard of beZore 1876-77, when it was invented by our 
Jingoes and trampled upon by our leading statesmen. It was with a 


feeling of indignation that Sir Stafford Northcote, then Leader of the 
House of Commons, said: 


“ I must say I never heard a more extraordinary doctrine, nor one I»will 
more completely repudiate. We rest the claims of Great Britain to the 
government in India upon tLe divine right of good government. . .. , To 
` think that Great Britain could contentedly look-upon misgovernment in any 
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part of the world upon such a plea as that-is entirely to misjudge, entirely 
to misrepresent our sentiments.” 


The late Mr. Forster, while expressing his-belief that the extent 
and depth of the sympathy of Indian Musulmans for the Sultan, were 
enormously exaggerated, declared that it would in any case be at our 
peril that we listened to it. 


“ English prestige would indeed be gone if we’ yielded to such fear... .. 
And, after all, it is not the Musulman only we have to deal with. An 
enormous majority are Hindus, and what would they think of that country 
which governed its relations to Christian Europe. upon a regard to Mohamme- 
dan prejudices ? ” 


Sir George Campbell, himself one of the most successful of our 
Indian rulers, treated with indignant ridicule the suggestion that 
we were to take the prejudices of our Indian Musulmans into 
consideration when dealing with the Sultan. The feeling, he 
declared, was not indigenous in India. It was “caught up” 
from writers and speakers’ in this- country “by some of the 
English-speaking and reading Mohammedans in India, and by the 
Turks themselves.” But there was no substance-in it, and in-any . 
‘ease we “could not afford to hold India on the terms of being 
debarred from doing what we think right elsewhere by the foar of our 
Indian subjects.” 

Other authorities of note might be quoted; but enough, I trust, 
has now been said to show the folly and the danger of encouraging 
the vapouring of a small section of Indian Musulmans in regard to 
our treatment of the Sultan. At- present these vapourings are 
insignificant; but they may become dangerous if the Musulman . 
community at large see that we are frightened and influenced by 
them. Have Russia’s millions of Musulman subjects’ ever resented 
her hostility towards the Sultan? On the contrary, they have repeat- 
edly and loyally fought against him under her flag. And when the 
Tsar declared war against Turkey, in 1871, his Musulman subjects 
hastened to assure him of their loyalty and satisfaction, and of their 
, horror at the massacres of Christians of which the Sultan had been ` 
guilty. At the same time, a noisy fraction of our Indian Musulmans, 
instigated by our Jingoes, sent addresses to our Government, protesting 
against any interference with the Sulian. The contrast is suggestive, 
and there is no need to point the moral. 

Marcom MacCo.t. 


MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


HE end of the year caused more than usual disturbance in the 
money market, in spite of the sanguine expectation of the bill- 
brokers that they would get through this difficult period quite easily 
——an expectation which caused them, early in December; to lower 
their rates of interest on deposits. During the three weeks succeeding 
this demonstration they were forced to prove the futility of their own 
action by borrowing about ten millions from the Bank of England. 
It was the same old story, o course. The banks, in order to make a 
respectable show of cash in hand in their balance sheets, were obliged 
to call in money right and left from the market, and so the market 
was driven to the Bank, which charged it 44 per cent. for short loans, 
Now, seeing that all this dissurbance is necessary to enable the banks 
to raise the proportion between their liquid resources and their 
liabilities to the not extravazant level shown in their balance sheet 
.statements, it would be interesting to know the point to which this 
proportion is allowed to fal. on days when there is no question-cf 
inconvenient publicity. The bill-brokers, however, appear to ke 
getting rather tired of this periodical farce which takes money ‘away 
from them just at the moment when they most want it, and this year 
they. ventured on a counter-stroke. It was perfectly obvious, of 
course, that the ten millions odd borrowed from the Bank would te 
floating about in the market at least for several days, and that money 
would therefore be excessively abundant. The bill-brokers accordingly 
met on the Ist of January and decided to reduce their deposit ratig 
forthwith to 24 for all money, and 22 per cent. for fixtures. This 
determination was only arrived at after a good deal of discussion, which 
was sufficiently acute to endanger the harmonious working-of the bill- 
brokers’ concert in fature ; and as their usually unbroken formation 
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. gives them a great tactical advantage in dealing with the banks, the 
mere semblance of an internal quarrel caused some ‘apprehension. 
As it was, all the discount companies and firms, save one, ultimately 
followed the lead of the majority, though many of them: considered 
the movement precipitate and ill-considered. The real contention, 
as apart from the avowed pretexts, of the supporters of the vigorous 
policy appeared to be, that since the banks, regardless of the 
convenience of the bill-brokers, had called in money at the end of the 
year, and so driven the brokers to the Bank of England, the brokers 
were therefore justified in disregarding the convenience of the banks 
in fixing the rates which they allowed on deposits, as soon as money 
was easier. On the other hand, it was urged that the banks might 
have withdrawn much more money, and used it profitably at very high 
rates during the squeeze of the last fortnight in the ‘year; that as a 
matter of fact they did not do so, but only withdrew a sufficient 
amount to compose a decent metallic fig-leaf of very moderate dimen- 
sions in order to make their’ balance sheets sufficiently respectable for 
publication; and that, therefore, the brokers ought at least to 
continue to pay the same rates on deposits until the disbursement of 
the Consol dividends swamped the. market and made money a drug. 

The policy of reduction, however, was victorious, and the sequel- 
proved the advantages of union, One of the chief joint-stock banks 
at once gave notice that it would withdraw all its notice-money from 
any discount firms that did not allow the old rates; but the rest of 
the banks made no attempt to support its action, though, if they had 
chosen to stand together, they might have put the bill-brokers in a 
very awkward position. The consequence was that the brokers, being 
practically united, were able to suffer with equanimity the counterblast 
of one isolated bank, and proceeded to turn out their bills rapidly at 
very profitable rates owing to the abundance of money, and to repay 
their short loans from the Bank of England:.with perfect ease, 

_ Having done so, they made a well-meant attempt to keep discount- 
rates up, but then they found that the competition for bills was too 
keen; the large discounting banks were free takers, and the supply 

of paper was very short, American bills being especially scarce. 

Money was still very abundant after the Bank’s loans had been paid 
off, but it remains to be seen whether, by the time these words are 
published, the market may not again find itself rather.shott of ready 
cash. Besides the short loans advanced by the Bank, it also lent 
about two to two and a half millions on short bills, which it re-dis- 
counted for the brokers. ‘hese bills fall due in the second half of 

the month, and it is moré than possible that the repayment of this 

further sum to the Bank will be sufficient to bridge over the very 
narrow space that divides extreme plenty from stringent tighthess in 

Lombard Street.’ Moreover, the revenue collector is in our midst, 
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sweeping the proceeds of the- assessed taxes into the hands of the 
Bank of England; and Treasury disbursements do not generally begin 
to return these funds to the use of the outside market until the end 
of February or the beginning of March, so that the expectation that 
money will long remain abundant seems to be doomed to disappoint- 
ment, 

The Bank directors, however, felt that they were no longer justified 
in maintaining at 4 per cent. The reduction at once moved the 
foreign, exchanges against London, and the question of the return of 
gold from abroad is still the most important problem that Lombard 
Street now has to settle. There is-certainly very little chance that gold 
will flow back from the Continent ; even if the Berlin exchange favoured 
such a movement, it is fairly certain that the Reichsbank would at once 
take its usual measures to prevent any diminution in its’ reserve. As 
to America opinions differ, and it is certainly true that the New York 
exchange rules high, that money is excessively abundant in New 
York, and that the redundancy of the paper currency may at any 
time force gold out of the country. On the other hand, it is well 
known that American bankers have been bidding for sterling bills, 
and using the credits on this side that they thus acquire to take 
advantage of the higher rate of interest now current in London. But 
any material fall in rates here would lead the Americans to with- 
draw their money from this market, and so turn the exchange. in 
their favour again. Their commerce still seems to be a very one- 
sided business, so much so that they had a trade balance in their 
favour of £60,000,000 sterling on last year’s dealings, It is obvious, 
therefore, that they have no need to remit gold in order to provide 
the interest on their European obligations; on the contrary, they 
have still a comfortable balance on which they can draw at will. They 
have, it is true, been doing so to some extent by making heavy pur- 
chases of their own railroad securities, especially the bond issues, in 
the London market; but it is now reported that the British public 
has recently shown some signs of an inclination to coquet once 
more with American shares, and to buy back at higher prices the 
securities which New York has recently taken across the water. Such 
an inclination does not favour the probability of a return of gold: if the 
_Americans are to have a financial as well as a commercial balance in 
their favour, it is much more likely that we shall have to send them 
more gold, but it is quite possible that the short memory of the 
public may land it back once more to the “ Yankee” market, though 
it must be confessed that only a very optimistic speculator could dis- 
cover anything tempting in the American situation. It is true that 
the series of little bank failures with which the year opened in the 
United States has ceased during the last week or two, and a few 
railroads have managed to show a very welcome and belated improve- 
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ment in their traffic receipts; but it cannot be said that the political 
‘outlook has been improved by the appointment as thé new President’s 
Foreign Minister of a notorious Silverite and ‘a man-of pronounced ` 
aggressive views on the subject of Cuba, even though he recanted 
on this subject in the first blush of official responsibility. Senator 
Wolcott’s: mission to Europe, as a.sort of irresponsible Apostle of . 
International Bimetallism, was the cause of some’ heart-searchings ` 
among Mr. McKinley’s supporters, who saw therein signs of an inclina- 
tion to “do something for silver”; but the appointment of Senator 
Sherman seems to us to be a far more serious matter than the 
despatch of a messenger to Europe to discuss International Bimetallisın 
with the well-meaning minority there who are already in favour of . 
it. Such considerations; however, do not affect the average speculator, _ 
who, if he be tired of other markets, and be-told often and loudly 
enough that “ Americans are worth buying,” will proceed to buy, and ' 
so render still more improbable any return of gon from the United 
States. - 

But even if we were prepared to admit the probability of the 
arrival of gold in London, we still have to consider the further’ ques- 
‘tion as to what would become of it. -For if it were promptly snapped ' 
up in the bullion market and reshipped, it obviously would not solve 
the monetary question by.reinforcing the reserve. But the bul- 
lion market is apparently prepared to absorb a considerable amount 
before it allows its supplies to overflow into the Bank. Gold is still > 
in demand for Russia, and the rumoured. postponement of the 
currency reform seems to have no valid foundation; and, moreover, it 
is now freely admitted that Japan also has appeared as a buyer, being, 
determined to have. a “ war chest ” ready for any further emergencies 
that may affect her: position. The elaborate care with which. the 
Japanese endeavoured to conceal their first shipments gives colour 
to the suspicion that they ‘intend ’to provide themselves with a con- 
‘siderable amount, and it has also been noted that they have taken 
not only bar gold but sovereigns. This fact is interesting just at 
“+ present, since some batches of sovereigns may- fairly be.expected to 
‘return shortly from Egypt, and under ordinary circumstances these 
sovereigns would certainly have gone to the Bank. As it. is, it 
remains to be seen whether they will not be taken by thé Japanese, 
`. - Tt will be remembered also that, last November French financiers 
took advantage of the higher rates ruling in London by discounting 
bills freely here ; these bills will begin to mature towards the end’ of 
this month, and unless rates here are still high enough to tempt the 
French bankers to renew the bills, we shall have to settle this claim, 
which can hardly be done without running the French exchange down 
-to gold point. It has been asserted, moreover, that in any case the 

‘Parisians will withdraw the cash as the bills fall due. 
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The position in India, as far as it may affect our money market, is 
still very uncertain. With the export trade seriously reduced by famine 
and plague, and an artificial token currency system, the working of 
which has so far deluded the forecasts both of its supporters and its 
opponents, it is obviously very difficult to see what may happen next. 
It is fairly evident that the Indian Government will fall very far short 
of providing for its sterling obligations on this side by the sale of 
Council drafts, and the announcement that it would issue £1,000,000 
Treasury Bills was taken by the market as only 4 first instalment of a 
much larger sum that will ultimately be required. It is almost certain, 
however, that besides lending the Government money to pay what it 
owes in London we shall make heavy remittances to the Hast, though 
no one can be sure as to the form that these remittances will take, 
whether they will be in gold, silver, or produce. On the occasion of 
the last great famine we sent silver, and it is quite possible that the 
present conditions of the currency system may make gold shipments 
more possible. The exchange has declined to about Is, 8d. per 
rupee; and hitherto it has seemed to be unable to advance towards 
16d., the gold point, except under the stimulus of so great a scarcity 
of money that the Government had to come to the rescue by issuing 
more currency, and so defeating its own object. But it is still 
possible that the stress of famine may attract gold to India in the face 
of an unfavourable exchange. At any rate, it seems unlikely that 
remittances of silver could really be within the bounds of practical 
economics, for if there were any chance of so strong a demand for the 
metal, the keen-eyed bullion speculators would hardly have allowed 
its price to remain weak at about 293d. per ounce. There, however, 
it has been, in spite even of a letter from Mr. Moreton Frewen to one 
of the financial dailies, pointing out that Russia would require for the’ 
purposes of her resumption of specie payments some 300,000,000 
ounces of silver, and pointing out that any attempt on her part to buy 
such a quantity would sweep the bullion markets of the world abso- 
lutely dry of silver, and at onee, without further international parley- 
ings, restore the time-honoured ratio of 153tol. Butthe vaticinations 
of this rather discredited Bryanite prophet fell flat, and the silver 
market, disregarding the possibility both of the Russian and the 
Tndian demand, remained stagnant and dull. It would be more than rash 
to prophesy that gold will have to be sent to India, but, nevertheless, 
indications certainly seem to point in that direction, and the mere possi- 
bility of such a movement is a matter to be considered in reviewing 
th--monetary situation. 

the Stock Exchange the temper of the markets has been very 
un ‘tain and fitful. In the last week of 1896 there was a rapid rise 
in\ b prices of the more active and speculative stocks and shares, 


` 


owi 4 to the belief, still fondly cherished in Capel Court, that after 
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the turn of the year the public would return to speculative activity. 
This curious belief in the periodicity of ‘speculation has over and over 
again been shown to be futile; but hopeful jobbers and brokers never 
seem to tire of cheering their spirits by the conviction that, though . 
_ “things are dead quiet” now, they are bound to wake up again after 
the turn of the year, or after Easter, or Whitsuntide, or the summer 
holidays, or whatever the next milestone in the year may be. Prices 
accordingly were rushed up rapidly, especially in Home Railway 
stocks, which the public were further allured to buy by exaggerated 
dividend estimates. The half-year’s traffic receipts were certainly 
very fine, but the optimism of the market refused to admit the 
probability that the gross increase had been accompanied by a propor- 
tionate advance in the ratio of working expenses, and cheerfully 
maintained that the holders of Brighton Deferred stock would receive 
a distribution at the rate of about 74 per cent, per annum,’ and, that 
the Great Eastern Company would pay 5 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year.: Nevertheless, the public obstinately refused to “ come in,” 
being hampered by still unsettled Christmas bills and the importunity 
of the tax-gatherer; and the market, being already burdened with a - 
load of stock which it had hoped to unload upon the outside specu- 
lators, became very nervous when it saw what it believed to be traces 
of so- sealed “inspired ” sales of Brighton Deferred stock. It imme- 
diately changed its tune to one of melancholy depression, and proceeded 
to modify its dividend estimates, bringing Brighton down to 7 per 
cent. and Great Eastern to 43 per cent. But when the Brighton 
announcement gave only 62 per cent. to the Deferred stock, there was 
a collapse, which brought its price down about two points, and the 
rest of the Home Railway list with it, though not quite so fast; 
and though the market cheered up again next day, when the Great 
Eastern announced 4 per cent. and the South Eastern 8% per cent., 
the latter dividend being about } per cent. above the estimate, the 
tendency soon became dull a and rémained so at the time of 
writing. -This was a natural enough reaction after the hasty upward 
rush-at the end of last year, and it cannot be said that the yields on 
Home Railway stocks justify their recent prices. Great Eastern, for 
instance, paid 34 per cent. on the whole of 1896, which was in all 
respects a very favourable year; so. that, even allowing for the 
improving prospects of this enterprising, well-managed line, it cannot 
be contended that the stock was cheap, from an investor's point of 
view, at 113 upwards. It is evident that the working expenses of 
all the great lines are tending to grow quite as fast as the gross 
receipts. - The labour question is still simmering, and the Midland 
has already announced that it is making concessions in the matter of 
hours to its goods workmen and shunters—an arrangement which 
will entail the employment of more handsif the same amount of work 
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is to be done. Metropolitan-stock was exceptionally firm throughout, 
owing to the expectations of a material improvement of the line's 
earnings after the opening of the “Sheffield Company’s extension to 
London. : 

We have already referred to the inclination of the British specu- 
lator to forget reconstructions and assessments, and return to the 
American market. New York operators have given him a strong 
lead by putting up prices on their side, and the abundance of money 
in New York certainly favours the continuance of the upward move- 
ment; and though there appears to be no solid basis for an advance 
in the quotations of American Railroad shares, the question of intrinsic 
merits rarely enters into the calculations of operators in “ Yankees.” 
When the Pacific Railroads Funding Bill was rejected by the House 
of Representatives, the market, after a few hours of weakness, took 
the genial view that it now knew the worst, and immediately started 
a fairly steady rise. Canadian Railway issues were also firmer; in 
fact, the Grand Trunk stocks had already forged ahead on their 
own account before the American movement began, thus opportunely 
commenting on complaints which have recently been made of the 
misfortune that they suffer by always being dragged at the tail of 
Americans. It must be acknowledged, however, that Canadian Rail- 
‘way issues do, to a great extent, follow the fortunes of their discredited 
American fellows; but this is largely due to the very pertinent reason 
that Canadian trade depends to a considerable degree on the pros- 
perity of the United States. Apparent anomalies in prices are 
generally found to have some adequate basis, or to exist only in the 
imagination of the anomaly hunter. For instance, a similar conten- 
tion is often urged in the case of Mexican Central bonds, which are 
dealt in on the American market, and are supposed to be- depressed 
below their intrinsic value owing to this unfortunate connection ; 
but they yield to buyers at the current price rather less than 6 per 
cent., whereas the Mexican Government bonds yield more than 
6 per cent.; and a railway bond that is valued at a higher propor- 
tionate price than the debis of the Government on whose stability the 
railway depends for the safe and regular conduct of its business can 
hardly be said to be unduly depressed by sympathetic influences. In 
the case of Canadian Railways, their prices have lately shown clearly 
that they can move both upwards and downwards regardless of the 
mood prevailing in the American market; and if half the glowing 
accounts of the present prosperity of Canadian trade, and of the 
mineral wealth of British Columbia can be accepted, holders of these 
long-discredited stocks may, perhaps, at last hope for some improve- 
ment. Indian Railway stocks suffered severely through the appre- 
hension of their holders of dwindling traffic receipts owing to the 
plague and famine. In some cases prices fell considerably below the 
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points at which their Government guarantees alone, apart from the 

chance of surplus profits, ought to have kept them steady, Argentine 

Railway stocks have been coming into favour again, and have advanced 

rapidly under the influence of very fine traffic returns ; the Argentine 

is certainly thriving and prospering at present, and the country’s 

great resources give promise of still greater expansion, if only the - 
petty jealousies of local politicians would allow them to develop: 

undisturbed, though, like all agricultural States, it is necessarily sub-. 
ject to fitful variations of prosperity and depression. 

The South American republics, however, have been in a curiously 
unrestful condition lately, and this want of tranquillity has shown’ 
itself in unexpected and paradoxical ways. Brazil had a crisis late 
in last year, and since then there has been a mild revolution in 
Uruguay. In the Argentine, on the contrary——and some cynics say 
that this is the most serious symptom of all—something like a financial 
conscience has been developing itself, or, at any rate, displaying itself, 
and the resumption of the full service of the debt has got as far as 
being voted. Peru also has come to the conclusion that it is time to 
se ranger, and talks of settling the claims of the unfortunate Peruvian 
Corporation ; while Chili protests constantly, by cablegram. and mail, 
that nothing is wrong—so vehemently, in fact, that bondholders are 
beginning to wonder what can be the matter. 

By dint of promising a batch of admirably conceived reforms, 
Brazil has succeeded in getting an advance of £1,000,000 sterling 
from a new French bank, lately formed to further the interests of 
France and her traders in Brazil; and so can now proceed leisurely 
with the negotiations for the lease of the Central and other railways. 
In the meantime the exchange is still at a very low point. As to 
Uruguay, no one knows exactly what has happened, and the Govern- 
ment took very good care, by Bowdlerising cablegrams, that no one 
should know more than it could help. It is certain, however, that 
there has been some sort of a revolution, though some say that it was 
only an unusually obtrusive episode in a vendetta feud between two 
-of the leading families, and others that it was merely an access of 
activity on the part of local brigands. All news that came was 
` through cablegrams received by commercial houses from their own 
connections; the daily papers, with the exception of one or two of the 
financial dailies, had nothing to tell us about it, and, so far, it is only 
guessed ‘that the revolution was successfully put down, that commercial 
depression has caused a good deal of general disquietude in and about. 
Montevideo, and that the Customs duties, on which the external loans 
are secured, have fallen off considerably. Moreover, the institution 
of a new State Bank, with the very dangerous, albeit carefully guarded, 
privilege of issuing notes, has encouraged the suspicion, among certain 
sceptical observers, that Uruguay may be about to follow the bad 
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example of her neighbours and enter on a career of paper inflation. 
There is no indication of the possibility of such a disaster as long as 
the Republic’s affairs are in the hands of those who now control them; 
but this condition cannot be counted on as permanent, and if less 
enlightened counsels should prevail, there is the machinery now ready 
for their use. 

As to the Argentine, the adoption of the full-service-of-the-debt 
phrase seems to have come about chiefly as a means of checkmating 
Dr. Romero, generally believed to be the ablest and most upright 
financier in the country, who stood and fell by his Unification scheme. 
This outburst of financial morality has not been taken very seriously 
on this side of the water, though it has been suggested that it is 
designed with the object of improving the Republic’s credit in Europe, 
so that she may raise a great conversion loan at a low rate of interest, 
and pay off the Funding Bonds and the 1886 loan, which have 
inconvenient liens on the Customs revenues. The sudden show of 
financial morality on the part of Peru also is suspected to have an 
ultimate loan-mongering bject in view. Indeed, it is not denied 
that Peru desires to raise a loan, and so has found its conscience 
uneasy about the claims of the Peruvian Corporation ; which, after all, 
is only another way of saying that the claims of the Corporation had 
to be recognised, and, at least, promised some settlement before any 
more money would be forthcoming from European lenders. There 
was an upward movement in the stocks of the Peruvian Corporation 
on the appearance of the first hazy outlines of the report that some- 
thing was afoot to restore Peruvian credit; but it need hardly be said 
that cautious investors preferred to wait for more definite details, and 
the merely speculative advance, having no backbone of genuine 
purchases, soon wore itself out. 

The monetary history of the second half of 1896 reacted 
very favourably on the earnings of the banks, and showed itself 
in a very satisfactory proportion of increased dividends, or 
increased additions to reserve funds, &c. Under this influence, 
the prices of Bank shares advanced all round, but the large liability 
on them, the enormous premiums at which they now stand, and 
the difficulty of dealing in them freely, owing to the perverted 
ingenuity of the provisions of Leeman’s Act, combine to make them 
undesirable investments for the cautious capitalist. In the Mining 
Market the condition ož South African ventures has been more 
lamentably dolorous than ever. Demands, actual and reported, for 
fresh capital have been heard on all sides. The Chartered Company 
announced with dramatic suddenness, before even a whisper of its 
intention had been heard in the market, that it intended forthwith 
to issue another 500,000 shares at £2, though the shareholders had 
`. only just succeeded in digesting the previous issue and had by no 
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means recovered their appetite. The .proceeds of the new creation 
were to be applied to furthering railway development in Rhodesia, Bo <“ 
„that the question of the indemnity to the Transvaal has still to be 
faced. As on the occasion of the last issue, the bogey of the Boer 
claims was again opportunely paraded, telegrams from Johannesburg 
estimating it this time at about a million. Then the East Rand 
Company appealed for half a million in debentures for itself and some 
of its subsidiary bantlings ; the Rand Mines Company was said to have 
- issued £1,000,000 debentures in Johannesburg, and the Consolidated 
Goldfields Company was persistently credited by the voice of rumour 
with the intention of issuing some new Deferred sharesat£5. In the 
latter case rumour was flatly contradicted by an official statement, and 
the market then came to the conclusion that the Goldfields Company 
would issue not shares but debentures. As to the Rand Mines i issue, 
it appears to have been decided and carried out in Johannesburg in 
that delightfully irresponsible way that is possible to companies 
registered in the Transvaal. These additions to capital depressed the 
market considerably, especially as the public still turns a deaf ear to 
‘the announcements of successful negotiations between the magnates 
of the Rand and President Kriiger, and refuses to support the 
market on the strength of reduced imposts, abolition of dynamite 
monopoly, and so forth, We have on several occasions pointed out 
that the industry is short of funds, and that further capital would 
have to be raised before deep-level enterprise, the cost of which had 
been serionsly under-estimated, could be taken in hand energeti- 
cally; but it is rather absurd for the market to develop acute ` 
melancholia because this necessity is at last being faced in a practical 
manner. Such, however, was the lamentable result, and with an apa- - 
thetic public, idle jobbers, and vague apprehensions as to what may, or 
may not come out when Mr. Rhodes faces the “‘ unctuous rectitude ” of 
"his countrymen, the outlook for the market is not cheerful. West 
Australian shares have also been very weak, the publication of a 
phenomenal ten-ounce crushing by the Hannan’s Brownhill Company 
having apparently been discounted by Australian purchases, made in 
the expectation that the public would at once rush to buy-on the 
announcement. The public, however, seems to be developing unwonted 
prudence, for it did not bite at this bait, and the inspired buyers had 
to sell again as best they could, with a melancholy effect on prices. 
Here, also, rumoured capital issues are in-the air. Indian shares, . 
however, are still steady, and Copper shares very firm. 
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THE CHARTERED COMPANY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA : 


A REVIEW AND A CRITICISM. 


N 1882—83 very few people had any desire that British influence 
should be extended in South Africa. But after the facts of the 
case had been carefully Lrought before the public, their opinion 
gradually changed, and the Government was petitioned from all sides 
that lawlessness should be put down on the northern border of the 
Cape Colony and a Protectorate established in Bechuanaland, There 
was at first active opposition to this Protectorate from men whose 
domicile was in the Transvaal; and that opposition led to the appear- 
ance of the Bechuanaland Expedition. The Special Commissioner, 
Sir Charles Warren, was expressly requested by Earl Derby, the then 
Colonial Secretary, to extend British protection as far as Khama’s 
country. This was successfully accomplished after interviews with 
the Bechoana chiefs (three of whom visited England), and certain 
provisional treaties were signed, equally advantageous to themselves, 
to all South Africa, and to Great Britain as Supreme Power. 

It must be remembered that the whole country, from the Cape 
Colony on the south to the Zambesi on the north, was in the hands of 
those chiefs, whose people, however, were not numerous enough to 
occupy or use more than a fraction of it. The sovereignty of this 
vast country was handed over to the British Government by this pro- 
visional treaty, on condition that the rights of the native owners to 
certain portions of the couniry should be recognised by British title as 
belonging to them. This sounds very strange in English ears—very 
easy terms for England ; but in South Africa it was regarded by some 
as ‘‘too favourable to the natives.” It thus struck a working medium ; 
the natives were satisfied ; a valuable country was to be opened to 
white settlers, farmers, and ranchers. 

Determined opposition was offered to this treaty and to the 
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administrative schemes provided in-it, by our High Commissioner, om 
the ground of expense. Sir Hercules Robinson (now Lord Rosmead} 
` put forward the remarkable statement, for the guidance of the Colonial. 
Office in London, that the British Government had no interests north 
of Mafeking! Thus the best and most friendly arrangement ever 
made with South African natives, and one thoroughly understood by 
them, was lost to us and to them through the advice of a responsible 
officer—advice which was in'the- highest degree misleading. 

Events would seem to show that the High Commissioner already 
had in his mind the project of a private company. The beneficial 
scheme by which the waste places of Bechuanaland were to’ have been 
occupied by some two thousand suitable applicants was set aside by 
him, and those places are still waste. The titles to such a portion of l 
their land as they could occupy and improve were not, of course, 
granted to the chiefs, who were now informed that they were inde- 
pendent, and, in case of disturbance, could defend themselves! The 
British public had no interests north of Mafeking ; but favoured indi- 
viduals soon made their appearance at the towns of the now bewildered 

- and suspicions chiefs, begging for concessions to them personally of 
some of those things which the chiefs had offered as a whole to the 
Queen’s Government. Other private persons were forbidden to pro- 
ceed into native territories, and in some cases were arrested with cir- 
cumstances of indignity. ox 

_ Sir Charles Warren had no instructions concerning Lobengula and 
the Matabele tribe, but sent a friendly embassage to the chief to 
inform him that Khama’s country up to the Zambesi was now under ° 
British protection. Closer intercourse with Lobengula was reserved 
for the future. f i 1 

Between the years 1885-89 two courses of action were being pursued 

- with respect to these native countries. There was the accumulation - 

of concessions from native’ chiefs. There was ‘also the determined 
attitude of the High Commissioner against the further development of 

British influence, a course of action which, it was understood,. 

eventually led to his resignation. In England during this period I 

devoted my time and effort to exposing the wrongness of the position ' 
taken up by the High Commissioner, and made certain suggestions 
which were well. received by the press, and also by influential and 
able men whose attention had been given to South African affairs. 

One suggestion was to revise the decision with reference to the 

cession of territory by Khama and the other chiefs, and to establish a 

Crown colony which would begin with the northern border of the Cape-. 

Colony and reach to the Zambesi. -It was shown that we already had 

all the responsibilities—for all the chiefs were under our protection ;. 
that no use was made of the huge, unoccupied parts; and that the- 
minds of the natives were perturbed on account of our vacillation..- 
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Another suggestion was to separate the High Commissionership from 
the Governorship of one of our colonies. It was all very well to have ` 
such a conjunction of offices where the affairs were of little importance, 
and where the places affected were close to the colony. Now, the 
general South African questions were numerous, and there was no 
officer in the country who represented the British Government, and 
nothing else. 

These two points, regarded in the light of to-day, may be held to 
be self-evident propositions. Ten years ago they were as fully 
apparent to students of the subject ; and I began to feel, with those 
who were working with mə in this matter, that our labours had 
produced the desired effect. People at length not only knew where 
Bechuanaland, Matabeleland and Mashonaland were, bat they knew 
also the beauty and the value of these regions; and they had been 
enlightened as to the old gold mines and the wonderful buildings, pro- 
bably erected by the Phoenicians. As to European interference, there 
was no danger whatever, in the absence of a European war, as these 
countries were well within what was unanimously regarded as a 
British “ sphere of influence.” There were, however, rumours that the 
Transvaal might interfere in that country, as it lay on its northern 
border. But no notice was taken of these surmises by any one 


* cognisant of the past history of the Transvaal and Matabeleland. 


The desire to defeat the Matabele and possess Matabeleland had long 
been present to the Transvaal farmers; but the ability was not equal 
to the désire. When, some years before, the Transvaal hunters were 
informed! by the chief, Lobengula, that they must no longer hunt in 
his country, they quietly submitted to his authority, and for years 
gave up that source of income. Thus was this large native territory- 
open and prepared to the hand of the British Government, to occupy 
in Bechuanaland, and afterwerds to arrange terms with Lobengula as 
to the gold-bearing country under his control. l 

But the concession-seekers had been busy in South Africa, and in 
the end had crushed one another, or bought up one another, and at 
length Mr. Cecil Rhodes appeared in London, representing that he had 
a concession from Lobengula to dig for gold in Mashonaland. He 
now asked for a charter from the Imperial Government, and in the 
end—in the face of the general and convinced opinion of the press— 
he obtained it. 

It would be unprofitable to go further into the methods by which the 
charter was in the end obtained. Probably no member of her Majesty’s 
Government was quite satisfied with the-part which he took in the 
matter. It was not an episode in which the Ministers concerned regarded 
themselves as having shown either consummate wisdom or strength. 
It has become the fashion in certain quarters to advocate government 
by commercial company as being best in itself for such a ceintry as 
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Southern Africa; but it would puzzle these people very much to show 
why this should be so; and this was certainly not the real opinion 
of those in power when the charter was granted. Even now states- 
men and thoughtful students of history still retain their original 
view that government by a chartered company isa clumsy, round-about, 

and highly ‘unsatisfactory method of government. Any;one can see 
that no responsibility is got rid of by the Imperial Government 
through the grant of the charter, What the company does is regarded 
by foreign Powers as done by England. The company becomes as 
it were a sub-office of Downing Street: her Majesty’s Government is 
held directly responsible for its every action. What the Imperial 
Government does part with in granting a charter is the power and 
right to dictate the ‘policy to he pursued; thus the company says 
what has to be done, and the British Government has to be respon- 
sible for both the policy and the method of carrying it out. This was- 
always foreseen, and is now patent to all. 

Probably the members of the Government which granted Mr. Rhodes 
his charter would themselves say in explanation of their action, that 
they found in Mr. Rhodes a man previously unknown in Govern- 
ment offices, one who was always ready to offer money and never-to 
_ask for it; a.man who had one object, to secure possession of the 
gold mines of Mashonaland. They had no reason to be impressed 
either with his love for the Imperial Government or his care for the 
native races; his adverse speeches on both topics in South Africa 
must have been known tothem. But here was-a man on their hands 
who commanded millions of money, and who was ‘eager to spend it in 
securing certain gold mines. It was, they thought, more convenient 
to yield to this man’s importunity than to leave him unemployed. 
After all, it was his speculation and that of his Company; he promised 
never to ask for Imperial money; and he. offered to be responsible for 
all that he did in South Africa. This last the Government knew was 
out.of the question: they knew they.could not wash their hands of 
responsibility for what the Company did. They would, however, — 
surround Mr, Rhodes with a London directorate so exalted, influential, 
and patriotic that it would, they hoped, prevent his suddenly doing 
much mischief. 

Thus in 1889 her Majesty’ s Government, having two courses before 
them with reference to the native territories north of the Cape Colony 
and of the Transvaal, decided in favour of granting Mr. Rhodes his 
charter. As Mr. Rhodés’s concession was from Lobengula only, special 
inquiry was made as to British policy in Khama’s country. The reply 
was not satisfactory. Although that country was not covered by any: 
concession by the chief to white men, it was then evidently intended 
that he and his country should fall into the hands of the Company. 
; When within sight of seeing British ‘administration established -in 
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Bechuanaland, the wind was quite taken out of my sails by the 
brilliant proposals of Mr. Rhodes. When he received the charter, I 
could only stand aside and give him and his methods a fair inuings. 

I consider that in the last seven years, during which I have been 
silent, government by charter has had a fair trial, and that it will 
not be premature to inquire as to the measure of its success. Having 
been silent so long, I could be silent still, were it not that the dangers 
of continuing our present policy in South Africa are very grave indeed, 
whilst an alternative course would be welcomed by all South Africa, 
and is also demanded, if I am not much mistaken, by public opinion 
in Great Britain. 


Tue Company REACHES MASHONALAND. 


It is first of all of importance to have a correct idea as to what 
was given to the Company by the Imperial Government. The charter 
conferred no African property or possession upon the Company. It 
conferred certain administrative and other governmental powers, on 
the strength of the mining concession of Lobengula, which was regarded 
by Government as a transaction carried through on both sides in 
friendship and good faith, and with a clear understanding as to what 
was implied by it. 

When the Company’s expedition was organised and equipped, it 
was evident that the Company itself had little trust either in the 
friendliness or good faith of the chief Lobengula. From the first 
the expedition was more like an army entering an enemy’s territory 
than a mining party proceeding to Mashonaland to work certain gold 
concessions, granted by a friendly chief. 

The first march into Mashonaland ought to be regarded as a very 
successful military operation, and reflected great credit on the officers 
who conducted it, as well as on the men for their endurance. 
Although they travelled in a country devastated by the Matabele, they 
were probably never within a hundred miles of a kraal of Matabele 
warriors. Thus a very gr2at element in the success of the march 
northward might be said tc be the absence of an enemy. 

The terms of the Company towards discoverers of gold mines— 
namely, that half of every such mine should belong to the Company— 
are purely a commercial question, and will be considered, no doubt, on 
commercial principles. If people can discover and mine gold on more 
favourable terms elsewhere, they will naturally avoid Mashonaland, 
with its fifty per cent. tax on discovery. 

As to administrative work among the white settlers in Mashonaland, 
I am notaware that there has been anything pre-eminently distinguish- 
ing the administration of the Company as compared with Imperial or 
Colonial administration in other parts of the world. When white 
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men in Mashonaland were not engaged in prospecting or in float- 
. ing mining companies, there was little for them to do. The Company 
possessed no land, and could therefore give no valid title. A provisional 
certificate was given, which settlers were assured would hold. good until 
a legal title-deed could be substituted for the provisional document, 
.It was seen, however, that this was a very unsatisfactory state of 
things, and sovereignty in land must somehow be secured. Even the 
concession as to land, &c., afterwards secured over the head of the 
Company from Lobengula, and for which the irrepressible owner had 
” to be effectually “squared” by the Company, was not, after all, 
much of an improvement, for it left everything still under the sove- 
reignty of Lobengula. 
Once peacefully in Mashonaland, it might have been supposed that 
a company holding a gold-mining concession would at once have pro- 
ceeded with its work of gold-mining. But this did not happen. It 
became evident that the Chartered Company did not, after all, regard 
. its special function to be that of gold-mining. Nothing so humble 
now occupied its attention ; but it encouraged the flotation of numerous 
gold-mining companies, and, in fact, became a huge stock-broking 
concern. It was, indeed, asserted by practical men that actual gold- 
digging in Mashonaland would not for some time pay the Company, 
as they had no machinery and no available transport for heavy goods. 
There were the swamps of the eastern route; there were the numerous 
. bridgeless rivers of the southern route. “OF course, if gold-mining 
would not, pay one company, for such reasons, it would not pay any 
other company. - Nevertheless, the flotation of new companies. went 
gaily on, backed up by unexceptionable names, and large sums of 
money were gained and lost over shares in Mashonaland gold mines 
‘long before any other than “specimen ” gold had left the country. 
Whether the initial methods of the British South Africa Company 
turn out in the end satisfactory to the Company and the public or 
otherwise, they are certainly not the methods which it was proposed 
that the Imperial Government should follow in opening up that 
country. The difference of the two methods may be illustrated from 
the nursery, where two young children are doing their best to eat a 
biscuit each. The elder child has begun at the .edge of his biscuit, 
and is proceeding very steadily and satisfactorily. The other is eagerly 
and furiously making for some coloured sugar in the centre of his 
biscuit. He is not eating his biscuit, and his ineffectual efforts to get 
at the sugar in the centre are only hurting his poor little nose. The 
Imperial Government would have kept an eye on the gold of Mashona- 
land, while it proceeded steadily to do useful and welcome work in 
countries on the way to the mines, and which are still unoccupied 
wildernesses. The manager, directors,and shareholders of the British 
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South Africa Company may loudly protest that their noses are not in 
the least sore, but they have to admit that the piece of tempting sugar— 
the gold of Mashonaland—lies still intact in the bowels of the earth. 

The telegraph line soon followed on the track of the Company. 
The Company was able to proclaim to the world, over its own telegraph 
wires, its own success in reaching the Mashonaland mines, and in dis- 
posing of them piecemeal to other companies. This was the measure 
of its success. The process was very satisfactory to the Chartered 
Company, and for a time seemed to please everybody all round. 
One constantly felt, ir reading the messages sent over those wires, 
that the public was somewhat at a disadvantage in having only 
what one might cali “company” information. I have also been 
very unfavourably impressed with this peculiarity of “ company ” 
information, that every opportunity has been seized to magnify the 
Company and its doings, and to belittle the Imperial Government and 
anything performed by its efforts.. As the officers of both services 
were all brother officers from her Majesty's regiments, and the men 
were of the same stamp in both forces, it was felt by many that 
the unvarying praise of the Company’s doings, and the silence, or 
feeble praise, or even snzering reference, awarded to the Imperial 
officers and men, were cst unpleasant products of government by 
charter. 

As time wore on, discontent among the white men began to show 
itself. This was no doubt chiefly among those whose prospecting and 
floating operations kad not been profitable, or whose means could 
not stand any long period of Salisbury prices, or whose constitutions 
could not stand more attacks of malarial fever. Happy were the few 
ready-witted and industricus fellows who, with or without their land- 
certificates, cultivated kitchen-gardens and fields of forage for the 
consumption of their fellow-settlers and their horses. The bulk of 
the people began to wonder, on the whole, what they had come to 
Mashonaland for. Is was now calmly declared to them that it was 
of no use 40 attempt profizable gold-mining until a railway had reached 
the country. The reply naturally was that, in that case, they who 
were interested in gold-mining had better leave the country till the 
railway had been made. ‘This, indeed, would have been the straight- 
forward course to pursue by the Company, which at that time held a 
gold-mining concession, and nothing more, from Lobengula. 

But that humble and straightforward course did not at all commend 
itself to the Company. ‘They were fully aware that they were in 
Mashonaland against the wishes of Lobengula and his people. They 
knew also that their only 2hance of being able to remain in the country 
was to induce the young settlers to stay with them. Their pub- 
lished statements as to Lobengula’s friendliness had probably served 
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their purpose. They were never true, and might now be dropped. 
Indeed, another line was now desirable. The managers of the Com- 
pany felt suddenly the workings of a great and brotherly love for the 
poor Mashona groaning under Matabele oppression. The Company 
had already told off a man to sit and sympathise with those who were 
doing their best in London to keep European liquor from African 
natives. Another man ‘now appeared in Exeter Hall, who enlarged 
on the good time that had come for the down-trodden Mashona through 
the appearance in their country of the Chartered Company. While 
this was going on in London, the Company arranged that when young 
men in Mashonaland fell into poverty, they could enrol themselves 
‘as volunteers, and they were then practically looked after by the 
` Company. A were ‘also given to understand that there would be 
“some fan” soon, and good reason why young men who wanted 
‘ grants of land, &c., should be on the spot. In these circumstances 
_ the young men stayed, and, so the Company was able to stay also, — 
. with little or nothing to do in Mashonaland, but with an eye to 
Matabeleland, and the “fun” that was ahead. j 

So far we have to do only with a commercial venture. It might 
have been well or ill conceived, lavishly or stingily managed. But it 
was the venture of a Company which had acquired a concession from 
a native chief to work certain gold mines; and this was how the 
Company worked those mines. They had pledged themselves to con- 
struct a railway, and this was how the promise had been fulfilled. 
Now, every time they ‘‘unloaded”.a part of their concession, every 
time they sanctioned the flotation of a new mining” venture, they 
implied that they believed that the working of that-mine would pay 
—after the railway was made! The country itself is probably rich 
.in gold. The question of importance is, How has it been managed 
“gn opened up? Englishmen: and Americans are familiar with the 
-work of discovering, opening up, and working gold mines, even 
under the most adverse circumstances. So far, it is to be: feared, 
the working of the. Mashonaland gold-mining concession cannot be 
ranked among the successful undertakings in gold-mining, whatever 
it may have. proved itself in company- floating and share-broking, 
-Let'us hope that in the future there is to be prosperity for the gold - 
mines of Mashonaland. Personally I do not think the Company has 
yet got on the lines of that prosperity. 

No secret has been made of the huge expenditure of money by the 
Company. To a certain class, huge outlay is in itself impressive, 
` It is not possible yet to give the actual figures of the expenditure 
incurred, though time and persistent inquiry will doubtless enable us 
.to ascertain the correct number of millions which should be entered 
under each item of the account. Here is a provisional outline of the 
form such account should take : 
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Purchase of the Mining Concession, in rifles and ammuni- 


tion, also presents to Lobengula and others B š £00,000 0 0 
Purchase of older concessions from troublesome men who 

could xot be ignored or crushed . . = 000,000 0 0 
Incidental expenses up to the granting of ‘the charter, in- 

cluding grant to Mr. Parnell i 000,000 0 0 
Expenses of management, London and ‘South African 

offices—first year . 00,000 0 0 
Expenses o? expedition to Salisbury,- with more incidentals 000,000 0 0 
The Company procures concession and charter and reaches 

the corcession for P ‘ A ‘ : A . £0,000,000 0 0 


PROSPECTS OF THE COMPANY AMONG THE NATIVES. 


The Company in Mashonaland entered upon a noble heritage, as 
representing the British Government. The name of ‘“ English” was 
one to charm with. It was a beloved name, standing for fair-play 
and thoughtful justice. That high position had been honestly earned, 
not merely by missionaries, but also by successive travellers, hunters, 
and traders. Dr. Livingstone, it will be remembered, reported that 
in the far interior he found the name “ English” was known favour- 
ably, by report, to people who had never seen an Englishman. 

In Mashonaland the Company was among an industrious people, 
workers in iron and cotton, but who had been long down-trodden and 
oppressed by the warlike and cruel Matabele. It. was given out by 
the Company in England that one of their objects in Mashonaland 
would be to protect and befriend the poor Mashonas. Here was an 
opportunity, it was thought, in which the Company could show 
whether or not it was worthy to represent the Imperial Government, 
whose advent in any part of Sonth Africa has led to the diminishing 
of bloodshed. The Mashonas, it was thought, would be, like the 
Fingoes, a useful people, saved simply by wisdom and fair-play, con- 
joined, of course, with British power. 

In Mashonaland the Company had for neighbours, on the west, the 
Matabele tribe, warlike, fierce, and cruel, ‘according to the customs of 
a military people in South Africa. The Matabele, however, had been 
accustomed to English people for half a century. I have heard both 
Lobengula and his father Moselekatse declare openly their admiration 
of the straightforwardness and masterfulness of the English. ‘‘ These 
are the masters of us all,” said the old chief on one occasion when I 
was present, ‘and they conquer through their submission to authority,” 
referring to my declining to accept of his invitation to me to settle in 
his country until I had consulted my elders (directors) in London. It 
will be remembered how it was given out that the officers of the 
Company at Buluwayo were greatly liked by the chief Lobengula. So 
the Company started in Mashonaland (many miles to the east of 
Matabeleland proper) to work a mining concession granted by Loben- 
‘gula their friend. People said that whilst it might be long before 
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the Matabele would consent to the working of the gold mines of | 
. Matabeleland, evidently there was to be no opposition to their working 
the mines of Mashonaland ; and if the Company were the worthy and 
efficient representatives of the Imperial Government, the case of Natal 
with its white men, and Zululand with its Zulus living peacefully as 
neighbours, might find a parallel in Mashonaland with its white men 

and Matabeleland with its Zulu- Matabele people. a 


THE Company INVADE MATABRLELAND. 


After resolving to act as protectors of the Mashonas, the Company 
had not long to wait for an occasion to strike a blow ostensibly in- 
their defence. The Matabele appeared in Mashonaland in 1898, as 
they had. done any year for the last two generations. Their object 
was to deal with their Mashona vassals in Matabele fashion, that is, 
to ill-use them, and to job them of everything they possessed, 
which the Matabele cared to have; and if they suspected them of 
hiding away some of their things the insatiable Matabele spear settled 
the vassal’s account finally. This horrid work proceeded among ‘the 
Mashonas near Salisbury, and no notice was taken of the presence of 
white’ men holding Lobéngula’s concession in the. country: the 
Mashonas were killed without scruple in their presence. It was felt 
by the officers of the Company that this was not the-time for 
negotiation or even full inquiry. Here were the outrages on the 
Mashonas; here were-their own young and somewhat troublesome 
‘unemployed ;” and here was the possible conquest of Matabeleland, 
bringing with it the sovereignty of the whole country. 

It was in these circumstances that the invasion of Matabeleland 
was decided on.. We all know how successfully the invasion of 
Matabeleland was conducted, and how it ended with the seizure of the 
deserted kraal of Buluwayo. ‘The success of the forces’ of the 
Company was largely owing to the presence of a co-operating Imperial 
force on the south-west side of Matabeleland, which necessarily caused 
a division in the forces of the Matabele. The fighting men of Loben- 
gula, as they dashed . against the Maxim: guns, learned the lesson, 
which some European armiés have yet to know experimentally, how 
hideous is the carnage caused by the newest weapons of precision. 
The invasion of Matabeleland was ‘accompanied by such deeds of 
prowess and.of bravery as characterise our people in the field; the 
Matabele also fought fiercely; and the victory was the victory of the 
. Maxim gun. 

The pursuit of Lobengula was boldly conceived, but ended: in a 
tragic disaster—all the more deplorable when we learn that Lobengula 
had taken what steps were within his power to supplicate the white 
amen for peace. - The death of the fearless Wilson and of his brave’ 
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companions lies probably at the door of the two perfidious white men 
to whom Lobengula entrusted a large sum of English money, to be 
taken to the English commander as an offering, suing for peace. 
These men betrayed the trust reposed in them by the hard-pressed. 
chief, and failed to deliver either money or message. Tt was also 
deplorable that on an earlier occasion, when Lobengula despatched 
messengers appealing for the intervention of the High Commissioner, 
one of them should have been shot at an Imperial police station. 

It is impossible to lament the downfall, or rather the weakening, of 
such a power as that of the Matabele tribe. But it must be 
remembered that Lobengula, and his father before him, had signed 
treaties of amity with the British Government at our request ; and 
that both chiefs always regarded themselves as in friendship with the 
English. It was this fact only that prevented Lobengula from inter- 
fering with the march of the Chartered Company to Salisbury. He 
_ knew he had signed “a paper” about the gold: and were they not 

the people of the Queen? In their haste to obtain sovereignty in 
land, and to find employment in the country for the young men who 
were virtually their own nesessary guard there, the Chartered Company 
became the betrayers as well as the conquerors of their patron, the 
chief Lobengula. 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION BY THE CoMPANY, 


When Matabeleland passed into the hands of the Company, and 
-the Indunas and their men came in and sued for peace, the officers 
‘of the Company had a splendid opportunity of showing their 
capacity for native administration, and thus establishing their 
claim to supersede the Imerial Government. They had the dearly - 
earned experience of the Government in Kaffraria and elsewhere to 
guide them: on all the important points, such as the best sites for 
kraals, or native townships, the status, character, and number of 
European magistrates, the position of native headmen, &c. It would 
not appear that the officers in charge took any notice of the experi- 
ences of other men in similar circumstances. They struck out a native 
policy of their own, and cne entirely at variance with what is gener- 
ally known as British native policy. It may be thus summarised : 
That they, the Company, had conquered the country ; that.they thus 
stood in the place of Lobengula; that, as every man in Matabeleland 
had been at the disposal of Lobengula, so was every man now at the 
disposal of the Company; and that neither Indunas nor people had 
any rights except such as it pleased the Company to grant to them. 

It is capable of proof that the Company’s management of native 
affairs has been a complete failure—a failure which brings with it a 
deep disgrace. Take first their treatment of the Matabele after their 
submission. Anything more unconciliatory, more heedlessly insulting, 
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could not have been tones out than the Company’s arrangement. 
-about the Matabele cattle after the war. It was ordered that the 
cattle were to be herded for the Company by-the Indunas and headmen 
of the Matabele. We can picture the scene as the proud Indunas were - 
. thus engaged as herds for the white men, virtually as their “ mahole,” 
or vassals. There were numbers of “ mahole” (people of meaner rank) 
in the country, to whom the white ‘men’s spoil in cattle could have 
been once for all entrusted, as herds. Had this step been taken, the 
“seizure of the cattle would have taken place once only, and would have 
‘been completed. Then also the Indunas would have the more. appre- 
ciated the cattle which were afterwards granted to them by the 
Company. 

It would appear that this matter of the cattle became a daily and 
bitter annoyance to the Indunas, Every Assistant Native Commissioner 
had to send fifty head of cattle monthly from his district to Buluwayo 
for the use of the Company, and this number was often increased. A 

‘messenger. from Buluwayo would ride up to the local representative of 
-the Company ab a certain kraal, and hand him a despatch from Bulu- 
wayo requiring so many head of cattle. The local Commissioner 
‘would make the demand from the Induna of the kraal, and the cattle 
` had to be forthcoming at once. Thus a rankling wound was carefully 
prevented from healing by this arrangement about the cattle. It was 
‘the action of heedless, cocksure conquerors, who would use their power 
just as they liked, no matter what the “cheeky niggers” thought of 
it. At length 200,000 head of cattle had-been thus used by the 
Company from time to time—not chiefs’ cattle, but in many cases — 
private property, and even cattle which had been possessed . by’ 
‘inheritance. It soon became plain to all the natives that their cattle 
were destined to disappear. It appears that when some 80,000 cattle 
were left in Matabeleland, the Company at one sweep took about the 
half of this number, which they branded with their mark. Even here 
there was a grave mistake made: the Company branded not only their 
own cattle, but also those of the natives. It is true the brand for the 
native cattle had different letters, but to the native Matabele all the 
cattle seemed now to belong to the white man; and it is affirmed that 
there were white men in the country who encouraged the natives in 
this idea, so as to trade the cattle at an easy rate ! 

It appears that two portions of Matabeleland were set aside as 
native locations. Both were known to be “extremely unhealthy, and 
the natives, ‘dreading fever from past experience, refused to live there. 
We havé here the Company’s policy as to the natives, and also the 
Company's inefficiency—quite in keeping with their disarming policy, 
which is always being announced: as going on successfully, ‘but which f 

-leaves the, Matabele until the present time in possession of their 
rifles. 
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But as an instance of cccksureness, and at the same time of the 
utmost denseness in ordinary reasoning, the Company’s action with 
reference to their Matabele police is simply perfect. It is well known 
that there are circumstances in which, on every account it is highly 
desirable to enrol a native police to work along with European police. 
Indeed this mixed force is the only efficient one. The circumstances 
in which natives can be thus successfully enrolled in a new country 
are when the white men’s government has conferred an undoubted 
benefit on the natives in question. Gratitude and self-protection 
supply an adequate motive, besides the sufficient and regular pay; 
and natives are proud to belong to such a force and render the 
Government faithful anc efficient service. 

But the circumstances of the Matabele were the opposite of all this. 
Conquered and disgraced and fallen from their high position, their 
chief dead, and they themsalves held as actual vassals of the white 
men, the young Matabele warriors were the last of all South African 
natives that one would have thought of enrolling as police. There was 
no sentiment in favour of the Company, and no effort was put forth to 
establish any common feeling between conquerors and conquered. Yet 
so over-weening was the Conipany’s confidence in their view of -what 
were, or ought to be, the feelings of the young Matabele towards 
them that they not only enrolled but drilled and equipped some 600 
or 700 of them, and it was mentioned in London as a wonderful 
instance of successful administration, that the protection of Mata- 
beleland was now entrusted to a well-drilled, efficient, and inexpensive 
native police! In this case knowledge of human nature as well as 
common-sense had been dislodged by less useful qualities. It is well 
known that this native police force was the nucleus and centre of the 
late Matabeleland rebellion against the Company. 

Nothing, again, could illustrate the groundless ideas entertained 
by the Company as to their position in the native’ mind in Mata- 
beleland better than tkeir action in removing southwards so many 
men, with guns and ammunition—all of which eventually fell into the 
hands of President Kriiger. The event proved that the Company were 
entirely ignorant. Hazing their masters, and detesting their rule, 
the Matabele took advantage of the departure from the country 
of so many of the pclice, and of their soon known capture by 
the Transvaal, once mcre io try issues with the white men, with all 
the experience which the late war had taught them. The greatest 
mistake was not the ramcval of the troops, but rather the native 
policy, which made tha Matabele completely disaffected and ready to 
revolt. 

It is a dreary, heart-rending story, that of the sudden rising of the 
Matabele upon the isolated prospectors, and upon the unsuspecting 
families of settlers. It was a bitter irony that the safety of these 
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unprotected people should have been left to young Matabele soldiers ! ! 
In such tragic circimstances it is some relief to hear of cases in which’ 
personal friendliness, a8 in the Indian Mutiny, has been shown ‘by 
natives, and timely warning given to masters and mistresses; by which 
the latter have been able to save their lives. At present we hear ‘of 


only one or two such.cases. This circumstance would seem to point. 


to a want of -ordinary work-a-~day friendly relations between master 
and servant in the new country—a state of things which may be 


somewhat explained when we come. to consider the Company’s laws’ 


and customs with reference to nativé labour. 

The native policy of the Company as to labour was suchas to dis-. 
courage any wholesome human feeling of interdependence between the 
white man and the dark: The settler had only to address the nearest 


f Native Commissioner, and state what labour he needed. ` Of course it 


is in the nature of some men to be kinder than others. I bring no 
charge of inhumanity against the settlers in Matabeleland, in the false 
position in which they found themselves under the Company. So far 
as I have made out, Englishmen have never been in such a position 
with reference to labour since the passing of the Emancipation Act.: 
For some reasons out and out slavery might, in practice, have been 
‘kinder; for the slave, like the horse, had always to be looked after y 
whereas, uncer the Company, a sound man could always be had who 
would replace.a man who had become incapable of work. This 
system was worked out through the Native Commissioners, of whom 
we have already heard in connection with the cattle. ‘If it was not 
. cattle that were wanted at Buluwayo or elsewhere, but men, then the 
number was given to the Induna by the Commissioner, and they were 
to be at once forthcoming. If the Induna tried to explain that his 
people had been working for another white master, and that that white 
man had asked for more, and thé Induna would prefer that his people 
should work. for that master, as they had got accustomed to him, the 
Induna was told by the Commissioner that he had no business to hire 
his men to white men; all hiring had to be done through the Com- 
missioner, on behalf of the Government; and that the Induna must 


now produce as many men as Government demanded, The Chartered 


Company has thus the disgrace of re-introducing forced labour into- 
South Africa, apparently, meaning it to be a permanent institution. . It: 


is true there was a rate of pay, settled by the Company, and concern- - 


` ing which the native worker had nothing to say. He had to leave 
his home when he was commanded, and. to take the pay which was 
tendered to him. Elsewhere have we heard of the “ apprenticeship ” 

of children; elsewhere we know that, after a war, the destitute people. 
have been “ given ont” among their white conquerors for a ‘certain, 
number of year But it was left for the London Board of Directors, 


their manager and officers, to re-establish forced labour in South Africa. - 


? 


`~ 
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_ as a permanent institution. I am, of course, certain that the gentle- 
men of the London Board will indignantly repudiate all knowledge of 
a system so entirely at variance with our English traditions. But 
such a disclaimer will not alter the facts; it will only show how 
little the London directors had to do with the real business of the 
Company. 

It cannot be said in defence of this arrangement that it was adopted 
on account of the scarcity of labour. The Company, in Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, had at command an abundance of cheap labour; 
they were near to tribes that had been supplying Johannesburg, and 
even Kimberley, with workers. It is true the Matabele soldiers did 
not crowd to those southern mines, simply because Lobengula refused 
to give them permission. As a chief whose spear had been against 
_ all his neighbours in turn, he could not afford to let his soldiers leave 
Matabeleland, except under the discipline of a war-party, from which 
there would be.no chance of desertion. The Matabele men themselves 
had always been eager to serve white men, and to earn something for 
themselves. ‘Thus this system of forced labour introduced by the 
Company was as unnecessary as it was entirely opposed to the deepest 
beliefs and dearest wishes of the British people, and, I might add, of 
all civilised peoples. 

A most reliable and experienced authority on Matabele questions 
reported to the Government that natives, before the war, declared in the 
bitterness of their hearts: “ Our country is gone; our cattle are gone; 
our people are scattered. There is nothing left to live for. Our 
women are deserting us; the white man does as he likes with them. 
We are now the slaves of the white men—without rights, laws, or 
property of any kind.” i 

But the most decisive blow to the character of the British South 
Africa Company as an administrator of native affairs is given by the 
history of their occupancy of Mashonaland. 

The second officer in the Company denuded Matabeleland of men 
for work in the Transvaal ; it was the first officer who removed from 
Mashonaland a largo number of men, and proceeded with them to 
Buluwayo. It was in both cases a movement of questionable wisdom ; 
in the latter case Buluwayo was being relieved from the south, and it 
was feared that the Matabele might melt away before the gathering 
forces of the white men, and proceed in small parties to Mashonaland 
to carry on hostilities there. There was no one who thought so ill of 
the policy of the Company as to imagine that the Mashonas themselyes 
would rise against them. Were they not their deliverers from the 
Matabele? When, therefore, it was announced that, after the 
departure westward of the manager of the Company and some five 
hundred men, war had broken out in Mashonaland, no one believed it 
could be among the Mashonas themselves; but rather that the 
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` Matabele had doubled on the Company’s force, and were attacking the 
Company in Mashonaland because it was there much weakened as to 
its defences. The horrid truth at length was established that what- 
ever might have been the Mashona’s detestation of the Matabele, they 
now held that even the Matabele were to be preferred. to their new 
‘masters of the Chartered Company. This incredible disgrace belongs’ 
to Britain, through the Company, that the downtrodden Mashonas 
chose rather to co-operate with their hereditary oppressors, spoilers; 
and slayers, than to lift a hand in behalf of those who were recognised — 
in London as their protectors and saviours. Condemnation of the 
whole spirit and conduct of the Company with regard to these Mashona 
natives could not be more complete and conclusive. as 


THe COMPANY AND THE CAPE COLONY. 


The object of the acrobat is to show how many persons and things 
he can.carry at one and the same time in circumstances of apparent 
peril. This was surely not the object of the gentleman who was at 
one time manager of the Chartered Company, chairman and œ life 
manager of De “Beer's Diamond Mine, director and moving spirit in- 
gold and other great’ financial ventures, and Premier of the Cape 
Colony. According to English traditions, these commercial matters’ 
should have been: kept by themselves; politics should have been 
entirely separate. A man cannot legislate for himself. He can retire 
- from the lucrative position and go into polities; or he can -eschew 
politics and devote himself to business. When this rule is departed - 
from the atmosphere thickens, and politics cease to be pure politics, 
and business to be pure business. The thing is now an unpleasant 
mixture or amalgam, and can be worked only by an amalgamator. 
The best men in the Cape Colony, without reference to race or birth, 
have no wish that this state of things should continue, and have 
openly stated their opinion? . ‘ 
‘The length to which this insidious “ amalgamating ” influence had 
gone is perhaps not fully realised, either in the Cape Colony itself or 
in England. But the following remarkable incident brings it out, 
and shows how far the Cape Colony was regarded as being under 
personal or Company rule. A.society in London sent a deputation to 
the Colonial Secretary, to expresg their opinion that the Colonial 
Glen Grey Act was dangerous legislation—quoting the terms of the 


`, Act. The Colonial Secretary—not the present one—actually referred 


the deputation to Mr. Rhodes’s speech, in introducing the Act in ` 
‘question, with an assurance, which he had received from Mr. Rhodes, 
that what would really happen would be in accordance with the 
speech, and not with the Act. And this was calmly repeated as 
‘business. Surely the capture of one human being by another could 
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not have been more complete. It would probably have been a bitter 
day for South Africa if the officer so captured had been in charge of 
the British Colonial Office a year ago. 

It would be unjust not to mention that whatever influence a clever, 
open-handed, hospitable, easily approached public personage can have, 
was certainly possessed by Mr. Rhodes. But the influence of such a 
personage in a place like Cape Town and the Cape Colony has a 
tendency to become unhealthy. 

As to Mr. Rhodes’s services in allaying race-feeling in the Cape 
Colony, I do not know any. subject on which so much trash has been 
written and spoken. Go where you like in the Cape Colony—I might 
say in South Africa—and take notice of the names above the doors of 
merchants’ and other offices in the villages, and you will see that firms 
are composed of both English- and Dutch-speaking members, Examine 
the list of marriages in any colonial newspaper, and you will usually 
see proof that this question is quite ignored in the real life of the 
colony. You will hear of race-feeling in the Cape Colony only in 
a canteen, or in the bar of a hotel, or in a railway-carriage with the 
bottles on the rack, or in the speeches of a few politicians, of whom 
Mr. Rhodes is the chief. Cannot these orators take a lesson from the 
ordinary Cape Colonist, who is getting beyond this question in his 
daily life, and try and find out something else to speak about? It is 
not Mr. Rhodes alone, but one Governor after another, who has been 
announced as having completely allayed race-feeling in the Cape 
Colony ;' and yet it is always supposed to be there for the next man to 
allay! When will the question be tabooed as effete and out of date ? 
Remember we are practically North Europeans, all of us; practically 
of one form of Christianity, all of us; and on the question of language 
we are meeting one another in daily life with constantly increasing 
ease and pleasure. Most English colonists worth their salt can now 
speak some Dutch; and most Dutch-speaking colonists worth their 
salt can now make out what is said to them in English. If colonists 
can so far understand and appreciate one another as to do business 
together as partners, and to make love successfully, they are on the 
way to become one people, in spite of those men who, always bringing 
up this question, remind one of the children who pull up the plant in 
order to see how it is growing. 

English statesmen, as is well known, have often changed their views. 
But there has not been the sort of uncertainty about them that there 
is about the views of Mr. Rhodes, as a Cape politician. He is 
to-day admired by two opposing parties in the Cape Colony, and for 
opposite reasons. Some members of the recently organised South 
African League regard him as a patriotic Englishman, deeply imbued 
with the Englishman’s love of freedom, and anxious to confer that 
freedom everywhere—doing everything daily out of sheer love of Old 
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England, and English institutions and traditions, ` On the other hand, 
we learn from the recent Parliamentary debates in Cape Town that | 
. the Afrikander Bund admired and loved Mr. Rhodes because he was _ 
so un-English in his views. Members of the Bund stood up and 
expressed their-great regret at having now to give up Mr. Rhodes as 
their leader or instrument, for no Englishman had ever given up so 
many English ideas in the service of the Bund as Mr. Rhodes had 
done! At the present moment, theréfore, Mr, Rhodes stands to some 
progressive colonists as their typical leader, and exactly in the same 
capacity to the non-progressive section of colonists. Truly an acrobatic 
feat! But where lies the truth? The truth lies with the Afrikander 
Bund. As a-Cape politician, the late Premier’s votes have always been 
with the Bund ; sometimes, as on the Excise question, he has been the 
only Englishman voting with them. Thus the influence of ~the 
Chartered Company in the Cape Colony, through its manager, the late 
Premier, has been neither healthy nor beneficial. Increased activity 
in the north on the part of the Imperial Government would ‘have 
been an unmitigated good to the colony, and its presence there is now 
called for by leading Cape politicians. — 


THE Company AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLICS. 


It is not open to question that the Chartered Company is viewed’ 
by the Transvael and the Free State with the utmost aversion. No 
reader of South African newspapers is ignorant of the fact that the 
Company is detested in the Republics; and that requests have been 
openly and earnestly made that her Majesty's Government would 
assume charge of the country now in the hands of the Company. 
Thus the Company has had its opportunity, so far as the Republics . 
are concerned, and this is the result of its procedure. There could 
not be a more complete defeat than this of the policy of the Company, 
as directed by its manager, That policy was to exclude the Imperial 
Government from the interior of the country. And now not only 
natives, but our neighbours in the European Republics strongly 
oppose this, and call for thé Imperial Government to step in instead 
of the Company, and resume the position which it should never have 
' abdicated. 

_ Lam fully aware how difficult it will be for many people in London 
to believe that Mr. Rhodes is not an Imperialist. They had thought 
there could be no doubt on this point. But-the Afrikander Bund in 
Cape Town knew better when Mr. Rhodes openly took credit to him- 
self at a meeting of the Bund for preventing the development of the 
Imperial Power in the country to the north of the colony. But for 
him, he told them, a Crown Colony would have been established 
reaching to the Zambesi. No doubt the views of.the directors of the 
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Company are sound enough; but in their manager they have a man 
who is known in South Africa as the opponent of British ideas, and 
of the work of the Imperial Government in South Africa as the 
supreme power. “Eliminate the Imperial factor,” was the public 
and repeated utterance of the founder of the Chartered Company 
when speaking as a Colonial politician ; and the Chartered Company 
apparently was the instrament by which this elimination was to be 
secured. 

It is not the design of this article to inquire at length into the 
invasion of the Transvaal. The object which was in view in that 
movement is unmistakable. It was to place the Transvaal, and after- 
wards South Africa, under the Chartered Company. Now we have 
endeavoured to trace the policy of the Company in Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland, and ‘its influence upon the Cape Colony and the Republics, 
and we have not found reason to admire the methods of the Company, 
even where the Company would regard itself as most successful. On 
the contrary, we have shown reason why we regard the influence of 
the Company as deleterious. Therefore it is that, from all that we can. 
gather, it is not a loss, but a true gain to South Africa—and a gain 
also to the Imperial Government in the end—that the Doornkop 
affair turned out as it did. With the Imperial Government eliminated 
from the country ; with the Company’s methods of government, as pur- 
sued in the Cape Colony, pursued throughout the whole country, 
South Africa would have practically lost its self-government, and 
would have become an unpleasant place for free men to live in. 
There would have been inevitably yet another revolution, in which 
politics would have been extricated from business, and the country 
itself delivered from the rule of a commercial ring. 

I am in full sympathy with those who wish to see a widening of 
the Transvaal constitution; and have laid my views before the Presi- 
dent and before the public, in a friendly letter to him on the subject. 
I was gratified to see that President Kriiger expressed very friendly 
views towards the gold-mining industry, and I am hopeful that within 
the Transvaal, and without violence, a better modus vivendi will 
gradually be brought abou5s, and that, with reference to all reasonable 
demands, “ alles zal recht komen.” 

“ But we don’t want your Dutch proverb to be fulfilled,” says a 
large body of opinion in England. I know well that this view exists, 
and I know also how strong and deep it is. But deeper down in our 
Christian conscience we elso know that it is a wrong feeling and 
desire. Hiface the past! The thing cannot be done. The past is 
past—unalterably gone from us. The country of the Transvaal is the 
land of the mining as well as of the farming industry; and the one 
industry as well as the other must have a share in the government of 
the country. They are poor advisers of President Kriiger who do not 
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point this out to, him, and explain it to his people, who have had few - 
educational advantages. 

It is the fashion to saddle Dr. Jameson with the whole blame and 
responsibility for the invasion. of the Transvaal. I do not sympathise _ 
with that view.. His responsibility is great enough for the sad history ` 
‘of our occupation of Mashonaland and Matabeleland. But with refer- 
ence to the march into the Transvaal, nobody in South Africa believes 
that he was acting by himself. Had he been successful, he would 
‘certainly have had others to share the glory with him. . 

Hundreds of reasons have been given why Dr. Jameson failed.. 
They may be all true, as far as they go. But the root-idea—the 
commercial company idea—on which the attempted revolution was: 
based, was a false one, and hence its complete failure. The invasion 
of the Transyaal was founded on the idea that money could do every- 
thing. Thank God, money cannot do everything, either in Britain or ° 
in South Africa. There is left the wide field of Christian teaching, of 
true diplomacy ; there is left also the peaceful discussion and eventual 
_ settlement of diverging views among the Europeans now in the’.- 
‘Transvaal, and eventually among, the Europeans in South Africa. 
- There is a sphere for the Imperial Government in South Africa, and a 

pressing call for its appearance, but it is not in self-governing colonies 
or states. As-to these, if there is no more meddling from without, I 
repeat Sir John Brand’s favourite saying:. “ Alles zal recht komen.” 
In common with others who have followed recent events somewhat 
closely, I am Jed to believe that, all unknown to himself, the re- 
appearance of Sir Hercules Robinson as High Commissioner in South 
Africa. was part of that scheme which was defeated at Doornkop. 
Here was an officer of the Imperial Government who believed with 
Mr. Rhodes that that Government should be eliminated, and that the _ 
Chartered Company should reign in ‘its stead. The Colonial Secretary, 
whose complete devotion to Mr. Rhodes has already been noticed, was 
just the man to send back to South Africa, even in his old.age, as a 
fellow-worker and sympathiser with Mr. Rhodes. With his old friend 
once more as High Commissioner, what could not the manager of the 
Chartered Company accomplish with his dreams and plans? It is not 
_ improbable that the Colonial Secretary, and others also, were dazzled 
by the glorious pictures drawn by him of future possibilities in South 
Africa.. What was said in offices and clubs, hinted at, or boldly 
promised at this time, it would be quite unprofitable, and indeed 
ungracious, now to inquire. How much of the echoes of these strange 
ideas remained in people’s minds when the present Colonial Secretary 
came to Downing Street it would be equally unprofitable to: ask. 
. When the crisis came Mr. Chamberlain acted like a true man in most 
trying circumstances, and apparently bore along with him, by the 
sheer force of his sense of duty, our High Commissioner at the Cape, 
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whose conduct became equally admirable when the die of official duty 
was cast for him. In my opinion, Mr. Chamberlain at this time in a 
real sense saved South Africa from a great disaster. And if great 
boasts, promises, hints, had before been wafted to his ears, then all 
the greater credit is due to the British Minister who, in such unusual 
circumstances, followed unswervingly the path of his duty. His 
firmness evoked the confidence and respect of South Africa for him- 
self and for the Imperial Government. 

But these are matters beyond our present scope, and are referred to 
only to emphasise the gravity of the danger into which all South 
Africa was brought by the Chartered Company through the Jameson 
raid, The directors are undoubtedly in an unpleasant dilemma. 
From the point of view of the British Government, and of their 
fellow-countrymen, it is of little practical moment what was the 
amount of their knowledge of Dr. Jameson’s movements; they con- 
sented to the raid, or they were and are directors of a Company, the 
officers of which can go to war without their knowledge. 

It is, then, submitted as proved that the Chartered Company has 
conspicuously failed in South Africa. It has not secured the goodwill 
and co-operation of the natives. It has not become recognised as a 
friendly, neighbourly, cr elevating power by the other European com- 
munities in South Africa. It is affirmed and shown that its whole 
history has tended to lower the ideals of Englishmen and to lower the 
English name in the minds of other peoples, native and European. 


THE QUESTION Now TO BE SETTLED. 


Such being the record of the Chartered Company in South Africa, 
the practical question fcr the British Government and people to consider 
now is, What is to ba done with reference to the future adminis- 
tration of Mashonaland and Matabeleland? The inclination of the 
Government would probably be to continue to the Company the same 
powers that it has exercised. That would be regarded by them as the 
easiest course. Then it is too much the custom for people to shirk 
trouble and responsibility under the guise of dreading expense; to 
affirm that the British people would grudge the expenditure of money 
on the administration cf these territories, ‘‘ whereas,” they would add, 
“« Mr. Rhodes always has money.” Many people, on the other hand, 
objected strongly from the first to “ chartered” government in place of 
Imperial administration in opening up native territories, They held 
that there never was good reason for devolving our national duties 
upon a commercial company. After the trial of the past years very 
few people will seriously propose that the arrangement should continue. 
We all claim that Great Britain is the supreme power in South Africa. 
This has to be proved and justified on an occasion like the present. 
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With the experience which the last :few years have given us, it will 
be generally thought that-it is now high time that the Imperial 
Government should do its own work in those countries in its 
- own way. 

To overtake that work now, as things are at present, it would be 
requisite that two Crown colonies should -be established south of the 
Zambesi. One, would be in the Protectorate and Khama’s country, and 
its boundaries would be, on the north, the Zambesi ; on the south, the 
Cape Colony; on the east, Matabeleland and the Transvaal; and on 
the west, German South-west Africa. ` Another Crown Colony would: 
include Matabeleland and Mashonaland, bounded also by the Zambesi 
on the north, by the Transvaal on the south ; on the east by the 
Portuguese territories, and on the west by the Crown Colony above 
described. After the lapse of time, and after peaceful development, 
these would form two new provinces of the self-governing South 

` Africa of the future. 

Mr. Rhodes is reported to have said recently in a speech at 
Salisbury: “ Philanthropy is a strong temperament of the English 
when there is no question of pounds, shillings and pence. I notice 
a difference when they are required to pay eight or ten millions, plus‘ 
the philanthropy, as would be the case if they abolished the Charter.” 
if this is really Mr. Rhodes’s opinion of his fellow-countrymen, he is 
certainly very ill-informed on the subject, and ignorant of events in 
our recent history which have tended to give England a leading 
position among the nations of the world. But Mr. Rhodes probably 
only meant to frighten the weak-minded politician with the threat 
that he would have to receive eight or ten millions of money before 
he would give up his charter. Now, Mr. Rhodes knows right well 
that after all that has happened it is not for him to dictate to the 
British Government and people the terms on which he will give up 
the charter, as if it were a personal possession.. If the Company has 
failed in the work of representing the Imperial Government and 
policy to such an extent that Government withdraws from it powers 
which the Company has misused, it is quite evident that any future 
arrangemént is entirely in the hands of the Imperial Government. 

` It is not-for Mr. Rhodes to tell us on what terms he will give up 
the charter. It is for the Imperial Government, after rescinding the 
charter because of the Company’s unsatisfactory action as its repre- 
sentative in South Africa, to decide what i it will make 
with the Company. 

There are scores of skilled men qualified to decide justly and 
fairly as to the details of a matter of that kind. The gold mines 
belong to the Company, according to the original concession which 
was sanctioned by Government. It is acknowledged on all hands 

that a railway is absolutely necessary for the successful working of 
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the gold mines; therefore, railway works are now being hurried on 
. by the Company—as a railway might be hurried on in some part of 
the United Kingdom, in order that some industry might be assisted 
and developed by a Company. i 

The initial expenses of the Company up to the occupation of the 
concession, which have been already referred to, do not in any degree 
come upon the British Government and people. To rush into 
Mashonaland, as was done, was the movement of a wise or unwise 
speculative company, and certainly not of English administrators ; 
and the whole of that outlay belongs to the part of the Company’s 
operations which would remain to it after the rescinding of the 
charter. f 

The first Matabele war, whether absolutely unavoidable or not, 
brought with it the sovereignty of Lobengula’s country through con- 
quest, The war was approved by the British Government at the time, 
and the Company was assisted by British troops. The whole of the 
expense of that first invasion and conquest of Matabeleland might now 
be assumed by the Imperia. Government, the whole of the’ land of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, excepting mining areas, becoming 
the possession of her Majesty’s Government. 

But the whole expense of the second war, which cannot even now 
be regarded as settled, falls justly on the Company, inasmuch as the 
policy and actions of the Company were the direct causes of the 
outbreak. 

Tt is not at all improbable that when this separation takes place, 
and the control of land and people become the direct responsibility of 
the Imperial Government, and the rich and extensive gold mines of 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland the sole work of the Company, a 
period of great prosperizy will dawn on the country and on ‘the Com- 
pany. With the gold mines and the railway in its hands, and with 
the Imperial Government itself in the country, the shareholders of the 
Company would have greater cause for satisfaction than at- present. 

The difficulties before tke Imperial Government in Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland would no doubt be great, as that country was 
c: rushed,” and not gradually prepared for the rule of the white man. 
The last war, instead of strengthening our position as a military 
Power in the eyes of the Matabele and other natives, has certainly 
weakened our prestige. Some newspaper correspondents hastened to 
call the recent arrangemert made between Mr. Rhodes and some 
Matabele headmen at the Matoppo Hills as “ Mr, Rhodes’s peace.” 
The idea suggested to English readers was, of course, that Mr. Rhodes 
was granting peace to the natives, This was not the fact, nor was it 
the view of the natives themselves, either in Matabeleland or its 
neighbourhood. To the natives the present state of things is due to 
the intervention of Mr. Rhodes, who asked peace from the Matabele 
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headmen, and practically paid for it. It is.therefore the peace, not 
granted bal but granted to, Mr: Rhodes; and there is no security 


. init. 


But even in such difficult circumstances, the right way, undoubtedly, 
' will be the most successful in the end. In the course of time local 
self-government will become possible among the gold-miners and the 
farmers and merchants. In the meantime the duty and privilege 
of Britain is in 1897 what it was in 1889—only much emphasised 
' by the history of the intervening years—to administer the affairs 
of ‘the country in its-present stage of development, and to place that 
administration under the supreme control of those who should not be 
mixed up with other South African affairs. 
I have now spoken after the silence of years, and commend.what I _ 
have said to the.calm judgment of my fellow-countrymen. I have 
not made any statement to the detriment of any one personally, but 
have upheld the HENI and condemned the wrong, irrespective of 


persons, 
JOHN MACKENZIE, ; 


THE HOUSE. OF COMMONS AND ITS 
LEADER. 


T was an obvious remark after the General Election of 1892—so 
obvious, [remember making it myself—that the long faces were 

on the winning side. The phenomenon was not surprising. The Leader 
of the Liberal party was very old. His majority in the House of 
Commons was very small. The majority against him in the House 
of Lords was overwhelming. As dependent upon the Irish vote for 
_ carrying an Irish Home Rule Bill, he occupied a position of which no 
one had set forth the difficulties and dangers more powerfully than him- 
self. The Nationalists could at any moment say to him, in his own 
prophetic words, ‘“ Unless you do this, or that, we will turn you out 
to-morrow.” They themselves had been divided by the deposition, 
and weakened by the death, cf Mr. Parnell. The Unionists, con- 
taining a large preponderance of English members, were united and 
indefatigable in their resolve to defeat Home Rule. No wonder 
. Liberals should have felt more depressed than elated by their Cadmeian 
victory. I doubt very much whether any statesman who ever lived, 
except Mr. Gladstone, could heve carried the Home Rule Bill of 1893 
through the House of Commons. That he should have performed 
that feat in his eighty-fourth year is a fact without a parallel, or 
anything like a parallel, in the history of politics. There could be 
no more striking contrast than the election of 1892 and the election 
of 1895 respectively present. Lord Salisbury, who is twenty years 
younger than Mr, Gladstone, found himself, in July of that year, at 
the head of the largest majority returned to the House of Commons 
since 1882, and the largest Tory majority ever returned at any time. 
Jt is true that that majority was entirely English. But in Scotland 
the Liberal ascendancy, which had prevailed since the Reform Act, 
was reduced almost to the vanishing point, and in Wales several seats 
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had been wrested from Liberal hands. Only in Ireland was the 
strength of Home Rule undiminished, and the Irish Home Rulers 
were, even in ‘the middle-of the election, quarrelling among them- 
selves. The Duke of Devonshire, who had led -the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons from 1875 to 1880, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who in 1885 was regarded as Mr. Gladstone’s inevitable successor, 
were included in Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet. The House of Lords was 
in his pocket; Mr. Gladstone had retired from public life ; ‘the 
Leader of the Liberal party, who has since resigned, was in the House 
of Lords, and the Leader of the Opposition had lost a seat aniversaly 
regarded as one of tho safest in England. 
No British Government since the resignation of Lord Grey in 1884 


‘has been so favourably situated as Lord Salisbury’s was in 1895, and 


Lord Grey had to deal with a refractory, instead of a subservient 
House of Lords. Yet the most superficial observer must be struck 
by the cheerfulness of the Opposition, and the listlessness of the . 
Ministerial forces. The Liberals have won only four seats at bye- 


-elections, which is not a large number in nearly two years ; and 
- the only direct result of these winnings is to make the size of ‘the 


majority in the House of Commons rather more difficult to remember 
than it was before. I sometimes see it written that a large majority 
is itself a disadvantage. I presume that those who say so mean 
something, but what they mean I do not know.. All majorities, small 
or large, contain some discontented persons. There are those who 
think, rightly or wrongly, perhaps as often one as the other, that they 
ought to be in office; there are those whose particular subjects have 
been neglected, and those whose pet hobbies have been taken out of 
their hands. In this case there are some who have found out too late 


' that Unionism is Toryism in disguise. If the majority had been under 


fifty, these men would have upset the coach before now. As it is, 
they cannot upset it ; and that is what people call the “ disadvantage ” 
of a big majority. There are sanguine Radicals and discontented 
Ministerialists, who talk about a General Election in two years—Oredat 
Judeus Apella, which, being interpreted, is Tell that to the marines. 
A General Election within the next four years is, to my mind, about 
as probable as the destruction of London by earthquake. Waltham- 
stow, Romford, and Chertsey may be warnings ; they are certainly not 


" temptations.. 


But assuming’ that the Septonnial Act, as modified by the unbroken 
practice of more than a century, is observed, and this Parliament, like 
the Parliament of 1886, runs its allotted course of six years, there may be 
other changes only less interesting than a dissolution. There are grave ` 
and frequent complaints inthe Ministerial press of the way in which 
the House’of Commons is led. Here, again, it might be thought that* 
everything was on the side of the Government. A Tory Premier 
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rather gains than loses by sitting in the House of Lorde, and, in the- 
present instance, Lord Salisbury is thus enabled to take the Foreign 
Office, which none of his colleagues are equally well qualified to direct. 
The Leaders of the two Houses are on terms not only of political and 
personal confidence, but of cordial and affectionate intimacy. Mr. 
Balfour is in the prime of life, and, except leading the House of 
Commons, he has scarcely anything to do. His departmental duties 
are infinitesimal; for it must be charitably assumed that the task of 
detecting ‘suitable objects for the Queen’s Bounty is committed to 
subordinate agents. Mr. Gladstone, except for a few months in 1866, 
was always Prime Minister when he led the House of Commons, and 
sometimes Chancellor of the Exchequer too. Sir William Harcourt 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer while he led, and both were, of 
course, much older than Mr. Balfour is now. But, besides the light- 
ness of his work, Mr. Balfour has the valuable asset of personal 
popularity, and his popularity is at least as great on the Liberal side 
of the House as on the other. No one, indeed, can have been 
brought into contact with him, either as Leader of the House or 
as Leader of the Opposition, without recognising the charm of a 
courteous urbanity which ignores all political differences. Whatever 
feeling there may be against Mr. Balfour's leadership is certainly 
not the result of personal prejudice. That would be all the other 
way. l 

It would be palpably unjust to make the Leader of the House of 
Commons, especially when he is not Prime Minister, responsible for 
excessive or unskilful loading of the Queen’s Speech. That is the 
fault of the Cabinet as a whole. A Cabinet Minister, by no means a 
cynic, was once asked how fourteen men (only two more than a jury, 
by the way) could possibly agree about anything. He replied that 
they at least agreed in wanting to stop in. This is no doubt a firm 
bond. But the present Cabinet, the largest ever formed, is a peculiar 
one. It contains four or five very able men, each of whom is 
intellectually competent to be Prime Minister, and is well aware of the 
fact. It comprises also a dozen excellent gentlemen, highly and 
justly appreciated in private life, who were put there because they 
could not have been created for nothing, and there was nothing else 
to be done with them. These have the effect of making the rank and 
file of the party think that they ought to be in the Cabinet themselves. 
Payment of members is anathema to the well-regulated Tory mind. 
But £5000 a year, or even £2000, is better than a poke in the eye 
with a burnt stick. Mr. Balfour may not be answerable for such a 
colossal monument of folly as the Education Bill of 1896. But a 
Leader who cannot carry a Bill read a second time by a majority of 267, 
who cannot even keep it alive for a fortnight in committee, naturally 
suggests reflections upon his capabilities and his judgment. English- 
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men, without distinction of party, love precedent, and there is ‘no 
precedent for a Government distinguishing themselves in their first 
session by withdrawing their principal-Bill. It is not the weakest-of 
Mr. Balfour’s many strong cards, that on the political question which 
happened last-year, and happens still, to be uppermost in- the public 
mind, the Irish members, usually his critics and enemies, were converted 
into his friends and allies. 

The House of Commons has been successfully led, from the days 
of Sir Robert Walpole to our own, by men of very different character, . 
training, purposes, and pursuits. It has been led by brilliant men 
of genius, like Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli ; 
by consummate masters of public affairs, like Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Gladstone; by spirited debaters, like Lord Palmerston and Lord 


J ohn Russell ; ‘by plain men of business, like Lord Althorp and Mr. 


Smith. But it has never before been led by a philosopher, and the ex- 
periment seenis likely to end in failure. Upon the value of Mr. Balfour's 
philosophical attainments it would be beyond my scope and my powers 
to speak. Voltaire said, with’ his deplorable flippancy, that when a 
man talked about what he did not understand to those who did not 
understand him, that was. metaphysics. He may- have been wrong. 
There are those who regard the First Lord of the Treasury as’the 
second founder of the Christian religion. They may be right, What 
the ordinary man expects from a philosopher is superiority to vulgar 
prejudice, an exemption from the bias of sect or party, a refusal to 
worship the idols of the cave, the tribe, or the market-place. If I 
might give a concrete instance: of what I mean, I should cite the 
speeches, the too few speeches, which Mr. Lecky has delivered in the. 
House of Commons. Is it desirable, is it even conceivable, that. the- 
head of a great political party in a great debating assembly should 
deal with the topics of the day in this serenely detached frame of 
mind? I-do not believe it, nor do I think that Mr. Balfour has 
seriously attempted it. But the philosophic temper, as Mr. Shandy 
said of the science of fortification, has its weak sides. One cannot, 
for example, fail to see that, at the bottom of Mr. Balfour’s mind, 
never wholly obscured by controversial dust, is the settled belief that 
the whole of-these debates on education are a fuss about nothing, and 
that the only sort of education worth having is what no elementary 
school can attempt to give. Now, whether this view be sound or not, 


_ and, for my part, I regard it as fundamentally erroneous, it is not a . 


view with which the average member of Parliament can sympathise, 
or which he can even. comprehend. Unfortunately, Mr. Balfour's 
political philosophy is lopsided. It does not prevent him, as the 


. Agricultural Rating Act shows, from sharing the old Tory doctrine 


that, while losses in trade must be borne by the individual, the mis- 
fortunes of the landed interest should be relieved by the State. The 
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great and salutary reforms which distinguished ihe first half of this 
century, from the abolition of the slave trade to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, were the work of the philosophic Radical. Practical men 
took them up and carried them ; interested men voted for them and 
enforced them, Religious O R breaking loose from the chilling 
influence of the Establishment—I will not say the Church—added an 
irresistible impulse to the agitation against the slave trade, and after- 
wards against slavery. Philanthropic enthusiasm assisted in passing 
the great transformation of the penal code, which was due to the 
genius and labours of Bentham, not exactly an enthusiast. Although 
‘Adam Smith converted Pitt, and Cobden converted Peel, it took dear 
bread and the Irish panic to convert the British nation. The philo- 
sophic Radical is not quite extinct. There is Mr. Morley. There is 
Mr. Courtney. There is the able author of the slightly obscure gospel 
of the obvious, But I have not seen the result of the Walthamstow 
election attributed to the influence of these justly celebrated men. 

It might have been supposed that the month of July 1895 would 
inaugurate the rule of the philosophic Tory. The Prime Minister 
and his two clever nephews are admirable specimens of the type. 
Two of the three are, so to speak, out of the running. Lord Salisbury 
is immersed in foreign affairs, and diplomacy, whatever eise it may 
be, is not’philosophy. Mr. Gerald Balfour is absorbed in Ireland, where 
philosophy is rather experimental than speculative. Sir Mickael Hicks- 
Beach would disclaim the title of philosopher, and Mr. Chamberlain 
has not yet assumed the name of Tory. There could not have been a 
more splendid opportunity for Mr. Arthur Balfour, who is proud to call 
himself a Tory, and whose friends believe him to be the first philo- 
sopher of modern times. The consequences have hitherto been dis- 
appointing. The spiritual guidé of the philosophic Tory is, I suppose, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who was, however, extremely unfavourable 
to the union between Great Britain and Ireland. But what would 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge have said if he had heard Mr. Balfour declare 
that disestablishment would destroy the Church? Mr. Balfour's 
philosophic Toryism has, it seems, like humbug in the opinion of Mr. 
Hosea Biglow, a “solid vally.” It means two millions for the land- 
lords’ estates, and half-a-million for the parsons’ schools. It is as 
difficult to argue with the inheritors of large surpluses as with the 
masters of many legions. But although the strongest Government of 
modern times can introduce an Education Bill and pass a Rating 
Act, they cannot make anybody call them philosophic statesmen, or 
even impartial trustees of the public purse. Mr. Lowe, who had all 
the philosopher's great qualities and not merely some of his little fail- 
ings, once addressed to the Government of Mr. Disraeli a powerful 
appeal, which might well be directed to the Government of Lord 
Salisbury. “ You legislate for this class,” he said, “ and you legislate 
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„for that. Why don’t you rise to the height of your position and egis- 
‘late for the people of England ? ?” Of course he meant the people of 
‘the United Kingdom. But in those happy days it was possible to 
be understood without always saying everything you meant. 
A philosophic Toryism which finds its expression in ‘sops to 
Cerberus, or, dropping metaphor, in doles to denominationalism, must, 
-be held to have broken down. But if Mr. Balfour be judged as Leader 
by purely mundane and practical tests, the résult is not more satisfac- 
tory. Bad and cumbrous as the Education Bill of 1896 was, a com- 
petent, Minister would have carried it through the House of Commons 
with a majority of more than two hundred and fifty behind him.. Mr. 
Smith would have done'it by persuasion; Mr.’ Chamberlain would 
have done .it by force. Mr. Balfour, who, for an original opponent 
-of the closure, resorts to that form of argument with surprising alacrity, 
could not do it at all. Prophecy is the most gratuitous form of error, 
and the present Session may redeem the last. But things hardly look 
like it so far. In the first night of the debate on the policy of the new 
Education Bill, as set forth in the preliminary resolution, half-a-dozen 
-Ministerialists spoke against the Ministerial measure. Indeed, if we 
except the regular Liberal opposition to the principle of this Bill, 
which was of course anticipated and inevitable, and the Egyptian 
debate, when Liberals were themselves divided, all the attacks upon 
the Government have come from their own followers; First there 
was the Amendment to the Address, which condemned the release of 
the dynamiters, when Mr, Balfour presented the disagreeable spectacle 
of a good-tempered man in a towering rage. Having already 
explained that the Home Secretary was solely responsible for the 
liberation of these convicts, which, though in a sense true, was 
dangerously like.a repudiation of Cabinet responsibility, Mr. Balfour 
chose to resent Sir Henry Howorth’s speech as impugning his personal 
honour. Sir Henry Howorth, with whom Mr. Balfour ought to have 
some sympathy, is a-born critic, The affairs of the universé cannot 
be conducted to please him. If “Archdeacon Gabriel ” . came 
down for the purpose, Sir Henry, unless he has very much changed 
‘since I last had the pleasure of meeting him, would find something 
caustic to say about the cut of the messenger’s wings. To be angry 
with a critic for criticising is absurd; and the only effect of Mr. 
Balfour’s very unphilosophic wrath was to suggest that there might 
be some truth in the charge against Sir Matthew Ridley of making 
a corrupt bargain, which, not being a philosopher, I may. say 
that nothing would induce me to believe.. Then there came the 
‘debate on Lord Penrhyn and the quarrymen of Bethesda, raised by 
a member of the Opposition, but not with the slightest idea of censuring 
the Government. On the contrary, the President of the Board of 
Trade, received in chilling silence by his own party, and only not 
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repudiated by his chief, obtained his warmest support from Sir 
William Harcourt. The most animated speech delivered in that 
debate came from Mr. Bromley Davenport, who seems to have no 
small share of the talent for expression hereditary in his family, and 
who exhausted the resources of his eloquence in-@enunciation of Mr, 
Ritchie. But Mr. Balfour did not fly into a passion with Mr. Bromley 
Davenport. Quite the reverse. He let it be clearly seen that if he had 
been at the Board of Trads there would have been no attempt to interfere 
with Lord Penrhyn’s right to “do what he liked with his own ” quarry- 
men. On the very next day Mr. Ritchie again fell into hot water. Mr. 
Ritchie first came into public notice as something like a Protectionist. 
Retaliatory duties on “ bounty-fed sugar,” which, under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s auspices, we may yet see, were the object of his earliest Parlia- 
mentary efforts. But time and the Board of Trade have made him an 
orthodox pupil of Adam Smith and Sir Courtenay Boyle. When, there- 
fore, Sir Howard Vincent proposed to “amend” the Merchandise 
Marks Act by making it rather more ridiculous than it is already; 
Mr. Ritchie put down kis foot and intimated that the gratuitous 
advertisement of articles ‘‘ made in Germany,” or in any other foreign 
country, was not one of the objects for which the High Court of 
Parliament sat. This frank declaration was deeply resented by the 
more or less conscious Protectionists who swarm on the Tory benches, 
and when Sir Howard Vincent took a division, several of Mr. Ritchie’s 
colleagues voted against the President of the Board of Trade on a 
matter within his own department. What made things worse, from 
the Protectionist point of view, was that Mr. Jesse Collings, of the 
Home Office, pronounced rom the Treasury Bench an eloquent eulogy 
of Free Trade in the good old Birmingham style, not so often heard 
nowadays as it used and ought to be, 

The day after the defeat of the Merchandise Marks Bill came the 
appointment of the South African Committee. Mr. Chamberlain was 
gently reproved for persisting with it by Sir John Lubbock, and 
bitterly attacked by Mr. Maclean. But notwithstanding the abundant 
sacrifices which, apparently by way of conciliating his own side, Mr. 
Chamberlain offered at the shrine of the great god Jingo, he received 
no support whatever from the Ministerial ranks, and Sir William 
Harcourt had to defend the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as he 
had defended the President of the Board of Trade. Mr. Chamberlain 
is very well able to take care of himself. He is a consummate 
debater, whom it is always an intellectual treat to hear. But nobody 
has yet found a precedent for four such revolts against a Government 
within a single week. It may fairly be argued that any signs of 
independence ought to be encouraged, and that the despotism of -all 
Governments in the House of Commons is too strong to be wholesome. 
It is certainly not for a Liberal to quarrel with that theory. But that 
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is certainly not the theory of Mr. Balfour. He was the first Minister ` 
to take the whole time of the House in February, and he certainly does’ 
not suffer rebels gladly, unless they rebel against a colleague with ` 
whom, as Charles Lamb put it, he has an imperfect sympathy. No 
one who has the ®ost ‘superficial acquaintance with Parliamentary 
_ life can ‘have failed to be struck with the sudden collapse of Tory 
opposition to Mr. Balfour's Bill after the first night’s debate. There 
is only one possible way of accounting for the change, and that is the 
hypothesis that very strong warnings were addressed to the malcontents 
from. the Treasury Bench. The Gove nment could not, of ‘course, 
afford to lose a second Education Bill. + {t would be as much as their 
official lives were worth. But this kind of eriforced submission does 
not produce either agreement or contentment. This snormous majority 
is. really weak, not because its numbers are excessive, but because its 
` opinions are multifarious. What is there in‘°common—to take a single 
and strictly pertinent instance—between a Tory like Lord Cranborne, 
who lives for the Church, as‘he understands it, and-a Tory like 
Mr. Banes, who said that if he saw a. parson on his platform he would 
take measures to facilitate his descent? Even so eminent a personage - 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Conservative Churchman, if ever 
there was one, expressed a strong opinion the other day that ministers 
of religion should confine themselves to the pulpit and not meddle 
_ with public affairs. And Sir Michael was not speaking particularly of: 
Dissenters. He was no doubt referring to the Eastern Question. But. 
if the clergy are not fit to form a judgment on the moral obligations 
` of the country to Armenia, they are surely not more fit to decide a 
case where they are themselves concerned, such as the controversial 
issues between Board and Voluntary schools, omnes 

This, of course, is merely one example out of many. The rank 
and file of the Ministerialists reflect the differences within the Cabinet 
itself. Some members of that miscellaneous body, the Premier 
among them, are intensely clerical ; others, if I ‘may use the expres- 
sion, are laymen and something more. Some, like Lord Salisbury 
himself, believe that the Treaty of Berlin and the Convention of 
Cyprus bind us to protect the Armenians; others, like Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, vehemently repudiate the idea. Some, including the - 
First Lord of the Treasury, are bimetallists; others are as deeply 
pledged to the maintenance of æ gold standard as Mr, Gladstone or 
Sir William Harcourt. Some are Protectionists, more or less dis- 
guised; others are Free Traders, more or less orthodox: ‘Some are 
ardent devotees of Woman’s Suffrage; others believe that if women `. 
had Parliamentary votes, the world, or at least the British Constitu- 
tion, would come to an end. Mr. Chamberlain is, theoretically at 
least, opposed to the establishment and endowment of the Church of 
England ; Mr. Balfour. regards the question as beyond the pale of 
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argument, and puts the Erastian principle on a level with the rotun- 
dity of the earth. And if we go one step outside the Cabinet we find 
a Vice-President’ of the Council, the representative of the Education 
Department in the House of Commons, who has condemned in 
advance all the chief features of the Education Bill now before that 
assembly. Nor is all this surprising. Community of hatred is, 
according to the cynic, a closer bond than community of affection. 
But there is no reason in the nature of things why people who agree 
in objecting to Home Rule for Ireland should agree in anything else. 
Too much has, perhaps, been made of the mere distinction between 
Tories and Liberal Unionists. There are Liberal Unionists more Con- 
servative than the Conservatives themselves, and there are many 
Conservatives more Liberel than the Dake of Devonshire. It has ‘ 
always seemed to me that those who predicted the failure of the 
Coalition ignored one very important fact. There were, of course, 
some genuine Liberals, and even Radicals, who left Mr. Gladstone when. 
Mr. Gladstone became a Home Ruler. But there were also many 
very moderate Liberals who had been scared by the growth of demo- 
cracy, who were already re-considering their position, and who have 
been much happier in the Conservative camp than ever they were 
before. Itis said that Mr. Smith, though he had been a steady-going 
Conservative all his life, was astonished and almost awed by the 
intense Conservatism of Mr. Goschen. . 

. Mr, Balfour has achieved an easy victory over the Guards and the 
fine ladies their friends. When Lord Lansdowne’s modest scheme of 
military reform was first propounded, it was greeted with almost 
universal disapproval.. But when it came before the House of 
Commons, the opposition collapsed, perhaps because nobody except 
Sir Charles Dilke and the Guardsmen themselyes knew anything- 
about the subject. Bub the Trade Unions have beaten them on 
the boilers. It is to Mr. Balfour’s credit that public business 
has reached a forward stage for the time of year. His plan of 
appropriating Fridays to the Estimates is acknowledged to have 
worked admirably, and every one .seems to have forgotten that he 
borrowed it from Sir William Harcourt. Sir William introduced it 
into the late House af Commons, and the first use the House made of 
it was to turn him ont of office. Sic vos non vobis—the proverb is 
something musty, The politically astute and socially convenient regu- 
lation that “ Saturday to Monday ” shall for Parliamentary purposes 
mean “ Friday to Monday,” is conducive to the despatch if not to the 
performance of business. If it does not, like “the palm and may,” 
“ make country-houses gay,” it fills them and it empties the House of 
Commons. When Sir Charles Wetherell came out of thé House at 
seven in the morning after obstructing the motion to go into 
Committee on thé Reform Bill all night, and found it raining, he 
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expressed regret-that he had not “given them a few more. divisions.” 
By always taking supply-on Fridays, Mr. Balfour gives them a few 
less. For good and for evil the House of Commons is a very human 
~ place. 
- Before the Session began Mr. Balfour almost sauces in bringing 
about the unity of Ireland, and that is difficult (though I believe there 
-was once a newspaper called The United Irishman); for he favoured 
his constituents at Manchester, who were probably thinking of other 
things, with an elaborate manifesto against the Report of the Financial 
- Relations Commission. - Now, there are slight differences of opinion 
among Irishmen upon the merits of Home Rule and the authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church ; but they all agree that Ireland is over- 
taxed, and most of: them resented being told that it-would be all right 
if they drank less whisky. This is rather a dangerous argument to 
<come from the mouth of a Conservative statesman ; for it is logically 
identical with the Socialist’s plan for “ taxing capital out of existence.” 
JE a rich man objects to an income tax of seventy or eighty pér cent., 
the Socialist’s answer is, “ Give me the property, and I will pay the 
-tax.”-- Mr. Balfour’s philosophic -Toryism does, indeed, include very 
strange: -yiews on the freedom of the will. The question whether the 
will is free or not seems unlikely to be decided in this world; but 
Mr. Balfour's theory that a man must pay direct taxes, while he can 
escape indirect ones,-is not to be seriously defended. The argument 
is that you need not drink or smoke, bat that you cannot help having 
an income of more than £160 a year. It would be quite as great a 
privation for most Irishmen to give up whisky as for Mr. Balfour to | 
-give up- champagne, which is really almost- the only thing that 
prevents any man from living on £3 a week. This speech of Mr. 
Balfour's not only made Riccardo turn in his grave; it made Lord 
Castletown talk of Boston harbour, and it made John Daly compare 
Lord Castletown with George Washington. The agitation appears to 
have subsided as suddenly as it arose, and the Government have 
appointed another Commission. If there,can be two Commissions on 
the same subject there čan be an infinite number; and even this 
Government is not expected to last for an infinite series of years, 
The forthcoming debate in the House of Commons may rekindle the 
flames of Irish patriotism, and if they are easily extinguished, it will. 
be Mr. Balfour's luck rather than his merit. It may be quite true 
in-a sense that countries cannot be.over-taxed, because taxes are paid 
by individuals. But Mr. Balfour’s argument leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that a tax levied throughout the United Kingdom upon 
an article only consumed in Ireland. would satisfy all the require- 
ments of equal taxation for the three countries, which seems rather 
absurd.. 
Dean Swift, a far Sken statesman than most of those who pass 
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or have passed by the name, has observed and recorded the reasons 
why clever and brilliant men in office make blunders unaccountable 
to the ordinary mind. In his Advice to the October Club, which 
Macaulay said that only those behind the scenes in politics could 
adequately appreciate, he writes: | 


“ The wisest man who is not very near the spring of affairs, but views 
them only in their issues and events, will be apt to fix applauses and 
reproaches in the wrong place ; which is the true cause of a weakness that 
I never yet knew great Ministers without ; I mean their being deaf to all 
advice. For if a person of the best understanding offers his opinion in a 
point where he is not masier of all the circumstances (which, perhaps, are 
not to be told), it is a hundred to one but he runs into an absurdity; from 
whence it is that Ministers falsely conclude themselves to be equally wiser. 
than others in general things, when the common reason of mankind ought 
to be the judge, and is probably less biassed than theirs.” 


Carlyle regarded the common reason of mankind as a figment of 
the eighteenth century. Butit was not left for the nineteenth century, 
or even for the eighteenth, to discover that when reason is against a 
man he will be against reason. Mr. Balfour seems to share the 
paradox of Mr. Carlyle. At all events, he does not consult the 
common reason of mankind. There must be morometers, or foolo- 
meters, as Sydney Smith preferred to call them, within speaking 
distance of the Treasury Bench.. They are not, of course, themselves 
fools; they may be Cabinet Ministers; they may be Whips; they 
may even be journalists. I hope I should be the last person to insist 
upon the duty of reading the newspapers. Doubtless it is better, like 
Mr. Pinkerton in “ The Wrecker,” to read Shakespeare and E. P. Roe. 
But if even a philosopher condescends to govern his countrymen, he 
should know something of what passes in what they are pleased to 
call their minds. In Lord Selborne’s ‘‘ Reminiscences” there is a 
generous and curious defence of Lord Westbury’s public errors. Lord 
Westbury, says the editor of the “Book of Praise,” was not a man 
of the world. He had never been at a public school, and he did not 
realise how things would strike the man in the street, who has not 
himself always enjoyed that rather overrated advantage. Mr. Balfour, 
unlike Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Chamberlain, and the Duke 
of Devonshire, and other great men, has been at a public school. 
He is supposed to be a man of the world. But in the business 
of practical politics he often seems: to be, as with engaging 
candour he called himself, a child. He is in good company, the 
company of the philosopher in the “ Thestetus,” whom the Thracian 
maiden sdved from the pit. 

No such criticism could be made upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who would, I suppose, become Leader of the House of 
Commons if Mr. Balfour grew tired of the work. There is no longer 
any need to lay stress upon the great Parliamentary abilities of Sir 
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Michael Hcks-Beach. “They are patent to.all the world, and no- 
member of-the present Government has achieved more conspicuous-or 
more continuous success. The fact can be no surprise to any one who 
watched Sir Michael’s course in Opposition from 1893 to 1895. His 
remarkable powers of debate, the clearness of his mind, and the lucidity 
of his style, his firmness of will and readiness of resource, his com- 
plete mastery of every subject with which he dealt, marked him out as 
the best man, taken all round, on the front Opposition bench where Mr. 
Chamberlain did not sit. He has not Mr. Balfour's temper. He Has 
a temper of his own, the best sort of bad temper, which is a very 
useful thing in its way.. His language is always a model of decorum 
in public, and he never fears the face of man. He has no embar- 
rassing record in the past to explain or to excuse. He was always a 
Conservative, and he has no fads. When -he led the House during 
the brief interval between his supersession of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
his supersession by Lord Randolph Churchill, he was thoroughly efficient; 
and if his party do not all love him they all respect him, which is the 
more essential of the two. His only rival is Mr. Chamberlain, for 
Mr. Goschen is forgotten, or remembered only as having once had 
‘Sir Alfred Milner for his private secretary. Mr. Chamberlain is an 
admirable speaker, and could always show his followers sport. But he 
has made too many speeches on too many sides of too many questions, 
There’ is a little volume, edited by Mr. Lucy in 1885, of which Mr. 
Chamberlain, if all tales be true, has acquired by purchase a large 
number of copies. This book Mr. Chamberlain treats as Charles It. 
treated the Prayer Book when he took the “not” out of the Com- 
mandments and put it into the Creed. It is no reproach. to a man 
to change his mind, But when the oscillations are abnormal they 

< excite distrust. Evon in his personal indgmients Mr. Chamberlain 
has been sage : 3 


u So over- -violent, or over-civil 
, That every man with him was God or devil.” 


Formerly Lord Salisbury could do nothing right. Now he can do 
nothing wrohg. The truth about Lord Salisbury, as about other 
men, lies in the dull region of “ grey thought ” which Mr. Chamberlain 
never enters, He over-acts his part, whatever his part may be. He 
would black himself all over'to play Othello. He was wrong when 
he said that foreign affairs were invented by wicked Tories to distract 
attention from reforms at home. He is wrong when he says that 
the educational difficulty was raised at home by wicked Radicals to 
distract attention from foreign affairs. These eccentricities do not 
prevent Mr. Chamberlain from administering the Colonial Office with 
“success, or from taking the House of Commons by storm. They do 
not diminish the Braet! which the whole country owes him for so 
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promptly disavowing Mr. Rhodes and the Raid. But they would stand 
in his way a3 a leader. If, moreover, as is generally believed, the 
Duke of Devonshire will within a short time step into the shoes of the 
Prime Minister, the most ardent admirer of the Liberal Unionists will 
be disposed to admit that they have their proportionate share of place 
and power. The Tories might then fairly say, “ One at a time,” if, 
indeed, their expressions were not even stronger and more pointed. 
And what would the Black Brigade say? If I were a prophet, my 
advice would be, Bet against any immediate change; but if there is 
one, put your money on Sir Michael. i 
HERBERT PAUL. 


SOME RECENT ENGLISH THEOLOGIANS;» 


Licutroot, Westcott, Hort, Jowert, HATCH, 


HE heaviest loss which theology has sustained within the past 
decade seems to me, even after the lapse of more than seven _ 
softening years, to have been the sudden and premature death of 
Edwin Hatch. Within his own communion, more eminent Churchmen 
and scholars of equal or even higher name have died; but each, ina 
sense that was not at all true of Hatch, either had finished .his work 
or was more a loss to his Church than to theology. Lightfoot, a son 
of the same school, though of another university, only a month later 
followed him to the grave; and he had by his learned labours’ built 
himself an enduring monument worthy, alike as regards magnitude and 
quality, of the most heroic age of English scholarship. In the ` 
following year two distinguished Churchmen died: Canon Liddon, - 
whose fine piety and noble eloquence made him while he lived a 
potent influence both within and beyond the Anglican communion ; _ 
- and Dean Church, who preferred to remain a dean when he might 
have been an archbishop, and who was perhaps more a man of letters 
than a theologian, with the keen literary temper and a tense ‘nature, 
which the love of the old humanities rather cultivated than subdued. 
Two years later Hort died, leaving behind work much less in quantity ` 
than Lightfoot’s, but marked by rarer and more stimulating qualities, 
and a band of eager disciples quickened to activity by regret at the 
stores of knowledge and the energy of constructive thought which had 
perished with the master. In 1893, about a year after Hort, death 
claimed another victim, Benjamin Jowett, though ho indeed ‘‘came to 
the grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” 
He had made his name in theology, but had for years forsaken what 
he had found to be its unqūiet ways for the serener atmosphere of 
- classical scholarship and philosophy, and had in consequence become, 
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hough in a narrower region, an intenser and less resistible power, 
because a power more intangible. He was the most distinguished 
figure in the Oxford of his day, the one name that created a new 
mythology and attracted to itself the most picturesque elements in 
the old, affecting belief the more potently that his public silence and 
his sphinx-like utterances in private compelled, in order to the “inter- 
pretation of his mind, a free use of the young academic imagination. 
There was indeed a peculiar pathos about his closing days ; though he 
was a most social man, loving society and loved by it, yet he was one 
of the loneliest of men. He was the last Broad Churchman of the old 
school, 4.¢., he was a Christian whose Church was the State, whose 
beliefs were more akin to humanism than to dogma and the creeds, 
ecumenical or particular, whose love was for civil society and sanctity, 
while he feared priestly claims and despised the show and the make- 
believe of sacerdotal religion. He was one of the rare characters 
who could be cynical without being bitter, who could be audacious in 
speech while he seemed most innocent and bland ; and, though he 
looked with a wonder, not untouched with pain, at- the ancient 
comrades who had risen in the Church by falling in the faith, he was 
yet able to retain affection even where he had ceased to feel intel- 
lectual respect. When he died Oxford and England were the poorer 
for the loss of one who had served the Church by being true to 
himself. 

The two men we have described as “distinguished Churchmen” 
lie outside the scope of this paper. Neither was, in the strict sense 
of the term, a theologian, Canon Liddon was a man of strong 
religious convictions and eloquent speech; he believed intensely, 
thought earnestly, and reasoned concerning his beliefs with a sort of 
impassioned logic thai was very impressive when it had a large and 
strenuously sincere personality behind it. But neither as thinker nor 
as critic or scholar did he make to the theology of his age any contri- 
bution that will outlast his personal influence. And even before he 
died his influence had, just because of his intellectual limitations, 
suffered even within his own party in his own Church, what may be 
alternatively described as restriction or eclipse. He had built on 
tradition, and when tradition manifestly failed as a basis of doctrine 
and was forsaken by the more clear-sighted of his own pupils, he felt 
as if the whole structure of faith had broken up beneath him. What 
we may term his farewell to the pulpit was fitly spoken in St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, and was little else than a forlorn apology for an impossible 
position. Dean Church, again, had a keen and sympathetic intellect. 
a quick and assimilative mind, which came of his literary instincts, 
and made him the very converse of Liddon; one capable of 
appreciating new points of view, adopting and adapting them tc 
older forms of thought, and of securing for them, by vigour and grace 
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of expésition, acceptance and recognition. He was by nature and.. 
capacity  vermittler, and he did his work with most excellent 
discrimination. He understood Darwin, and appreciated evolution ; 
he had a critical intellect, knew that criticism was inevitable, and saw 
how its sting could be drawn by some of its results being appropriated: 
And he wrote with the strength and moderation of one who stood 
fast in the conviction that the old could best be preserved by taking 
to itself as much of the new as`it could absorb without danger to 
its distinctive character and claims. But most of his work was 
provisional and occasional, it-had a sort of periodical character about 
it; done to meet an emergency, its significance passed away with the 
emergency it satisfied. His essay on Dante is perhaps the most - 
perfect thing he ever did, while his book on Anselm shows how he 
could write on a great theologian, and find his theology—which, after 
all, was his great claim to name and fame—the least attractive or 
significant thing about him. What he achieved instead was a most 
genial appreciation of one Churchman by another. 


I. 


We turn then to the four scholars who were theologians as 
distinguished from Churchmen, and of them two were typical of 
Cambridge, and two no less typical of Oxford. This is not a study in 
academic types; but the difference in these universities is a basis for 
a classification which is not altogether unjust to character. It will be 
most convenient to begin with the Cambridge men. But we can 
hardly think of the two who have died without thinking of a third, 
who, happily, ‘still lives, though in a sphere which, unhappily, forbids 
the expectation of further theological work from his hand. 

Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort represent the nearest thing to a 
triumvirate in learning auy English university has known, at least in 
our century ; possibly too, the nearest approach to a distinct tendency 
or school since the days of the Cambridge Platonists, Whichcote, 
` Cudworth, and More. Each in his own way was a genuine son of his 
university, enhancing its reputation by embodying its historical 
character and distinctive genius. Lightfoot was a -scholar whose 
learning recalled that of his illustrious namesake of the seventeenth 
century, while his energy in controversy and mastery of his Weapons 
reminded one now of Whitgift and now of Bentley. He was, indeed, 
altogether too massive and sincere to stoop to. the arts’and language 
of Elizabeth’s famous archbishop, though, in explanation, it ought to be 
remembered that in these respects the distance between the sixteenth 
and the nineteenth century is simply immeasurable;. and_ his 
manhood was too large and sane and kindly to allow him to flay an 
opponent in the merciless manner of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis. He 
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had, as, his criticism of “ Supernatural Religion ” showed, all Bentley’s 
power to hit an opponent hard and straight, though, happily, without 
his marvellous ingenuity in quarrelling with his friends and provoking 
quarrels where he need have none; he had, too, if not his fine 
scholarship, yet his rare critical genius, and again happily, without 
the eccentricity of mind that made the greatest English scholar of his 
century the worst judge of English literature, 

Dr. Westcott we here think of as.the Cambridge professor with a 
very distinct message to his age, and not as the Bishop of Durham. 
We now know that he combines in a rare degree the natures of the 
speculative and the practical man, the dreamer and the realist, the 
intellect that can see visions, and the will that can realise the visions 
he has seen. But, meanwhile, we forget the ‘administrator and think 
only of the scholar, who seemed almost like a Cambridge Neo-Platonist 
strayed out of the seventeenth century into our own; yet with most 
characteristic differences, These we may indicate rather than define 
thus: He was more a Neo-Platonist of the ecclesiastical than of 
the classical Renaissance. He did not so much seek to find the Church 
in philosophy as philosophy in the Church; he came to his Platonism 
through Clement and Origen, not through Plotinus and Numenius, 
and so it tended to be sacramental more than symbolical, to an 
allegorism in thought and expression, in art and history, which was 
less intellectual than emotional and intuitive. His system, which is 
only another name for the attitude of his mind, was more Biblical than 
classical, deduced from John and the Hebrews, not from Plato and the 
Academy. But though the form was changed, yet it held the old 
spirit. The idealism was not the less real that it found its material 
in Gospel and Epistles, instead of in philosophical treatises, and that 
it was developed in commentaries on the Books of the New Testament, 
and not on all the mythologies, l 

Hort, again, was more the pure scholar and critic than either of the 
other two. And so he was too conscious of the possibilities of error 
and the limitations of knowledge to reach the clear-cut and assured 
conclusions of Lightfoot; too much alive to the complexities of thought 
and the inadequacies of human speech to be as prolific and facile z 
writer as Westcott. We know him from his “ Life and Letters’ 
—-and this can be said not only of one situated like the present writer, 
but even of all his friends, save one, his twin soul, or possibly two— 
as we never knew him while he lived in the flesh. He has been 
described by the most competent of living hands, and-a hand. made 
competent no less by love and reverence for his memory than by 
knowledge of his work, as “ our greatest English ‘theologiari of tho 
century,” yet as “a man of humble ‘mind” and “ inexorabla 
sincerity.” * If unable to accept without qualification all that is 


* The Rev. Dr, Sanday in the ‘‘ American Journal of Theology,” pp. 95-117. 
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implied in the first statement, yet, as one who knew him only from:. 
afar, I may ‘be allowed brief space for a few sentences of appreciation’: 
and regret. For his character and history appeal in a signal degree to- 
a man whose main interests lie in theology. Academic distinction. - 
came earlier to the other two than to him, and they had in due season. 
the highest ecclesiastical preferment, which was, of course, in both- 
cases unsolicited, and certainly not beyond their deserts, while Hort: 
was meyer more than a humble parish priest, though no man appreciated 
more than he the dignity of his office. . But he so used his quiet and. 
comparative seclusion‘as to qualify himself for the very highest work— ’ 
nay, to do work of the very highest order. There is safety for- some 
men in an‘early escape from the university, especially if it be an 
escape: to the -obscurity where independence can be cultivated,.: 
congenial--work undertaken, and the problems of the time wrestled~ 
with in a spirit and with a labour becoming their gravity. For my‘: 
own part, L-never know whether to congratulate or condole with s> 
young scholar who gains a fellowship or holds a tutorship which keeps- 
him up at the university. It may deprive him of the opportunity he : 
needs to develop the best that is within him. The atmosphere of the. ' 
common room may be stimulating, but it is not always bracing ;. 
and it may tend to the-creation of that most impotent of tempers and» 
most depressing of habits, academic conyentionalism. It was thus æ- 
real gain to Hort that he. for so long escaped not only promotion in the” 
Church bat even ‘office in the university. Butin due season there came 
to him what may be described as an honour and an office which was al} » 
his own. He became the ideal of a band of younger scholars, a sort of. 
unconscious mentor, a literary conscience which exacted independence, . . 
accuracy, and the patient search for truth. We do not know anye 
modern English scholar who was so much a hero to scholars, so: 
progressively loved and admired and trusted. On his immense: 
resources the obscurest could draw, and could be certain of meeting no 
repulse, His silence was at once a cause of perplexity and asource of» 
power, for men wished that he would speak so as to solve theirs, 
problems, or to help them to a solution; yet they felt that before the» 
silence of one who had inquired so long, who knew and had ‘thought- 
so much, they could only cultivate the reverence and the spirit he had ` 
so splendidly exemplified. And so the young scholars he influenced - 
are keeping his memory green by attempting to become even such as 
he was, or such as he would have approved. 
What distinguished these men and made them amid all their differ- . 

ences a unity, members of the same family, or varieties of a single type,> 
-was the formal attitude of their minds, or, in other words, their appre- 

. hension of theology as a problem in literature rather than in history.» 
Of course their attitude was not-in all respects or at all points uniform, . 
but this was its-general character. Lightfoot settled the Ignatian con- 
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troversy for, atleast, our generation. That was his great achievement, 
where his really great qualities showed themselves in their most perfect 
form. His Clement and Polycarp are not unworthy to.stand alongside his 
Ignatius, though his work, especially as regards Clement, was not so 
finished as he himself could have wished it to be. But as his dis- 
tinguished successor has justly and soberly said—his edition of the 
“« Apostolic Fathers” is “a monument of learning, sagacity, and 
judgment unsurpassed in the present age.* His “ Pauline Epistles ” 
are not nearly so successful; there is often a curious hardness in his 
tone, his exegesis is not seldom marked by imperfect sympathy and 
defective insight. The man who was both by friendship and know- 
ledge most capable of judging him, said of these Commentaries: 
“The prevailing characteristic is masculine good sense unaccompanied 
by either the insight or the delusion of subtlety.” + In matters of 
thought he had what seems a very curious but is a very common 
combination of qualities, a very dogmatic temper with little interest 
in the history of doctrine or much real comprehension of: its inner 
meaning. But it is in dealing with literary and critical questions, 
as distinguished from questions historical and exegetical, that his true 
power appears. He does not so much construe history as compel us 
to find room in any future attempt at construction for documents he 
has proved to be authentic and for the facts they describe. This, of 
course, must be taken as a general statement which admits of being 
variously qualified, as by the ability for historical criticism so clearly 
exhibited in his dissertation on “the Christian Ministry,” and his 
remarkable and illuminative discussion of the martyrdom of Ignatius ; 
but in the broad sense it is, if not quite adequate, yet true. 

I have found it no easy thing to write these sentences concerning a 
man whose memory is so revered and whose work is so pre-eminent in 
its own order; but unless the limitations of the workman be recog- 
nised, his work is certain to be falsely valued. Dr. Sanday, writing 
under the sense of recent loss, confessed that Lightfoot’s mind was 
not naturally “ metaphysical,” that he was without the “ metaphysica- 
fervour, the delight in the contemplation of mysteries” combinec 
“with strong, clear, logical thinking” which distinguished Cyril of 
Alexandria. ‘ But few Englishmen have this; and Bishop Lightfoo: 
was English to the backbone.” And with this judgment Hors 
agreed. “Lightfoot,” he said, “is not speculative enough or eager 
enough to be a leader of thought.”§ His “mental interests lay 
almost exclusively in concrete facts or written words. -He never 
seemed to care for any generalisation. No one can with advantags 
be everything ; and he gained much by what was surely a limitation.” | 
Indeed, Lightfoot’s mind was severe and rigorous, and had a certain 


# “The Apostolic Fathers,” pt. i. Prefatory note, p. vi. 
+ Hort in “Dict. of Nat. Biog.” { English Historical Rev. vol. v. p. 214. 
§ “Life and Letters of F. J. A. Hort,” vol. ii. p. 89. || 2bid. 410. 
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vigorous native belligerency, which Hort described as “ its correspon- 
dence to the prevalent English habit of mind, by which he gained. 
enormously in ready access to English people of all sorts.”* And 
these are the very qualities and limitations which stamped with its 
formal character all his work. 

Westcott, on the other hand, had more of a mystical nature than 
Lightfoot, though it would be incorrect to say that he was more meta- 
physical. His mind has more affinity with literature and criticism 
than with philosophy and history. He is a contemplative rather than a 
speculative thinker. He is an idealist who loves the sources where 
he finds the lights that give him life; he is not a dialectician who 
loves to discover and follow and weave together the sequences of 
thought. It was real affinity that attracted him to “‘John;” a similar, 
though a less complete, affinity that drew him to “ Hebrews.” To his 
peculiar idealism Alexandria is more congenial than Athens, and the 
personal equation limits the insight and the range of his interpreta- 
tive power. His mind can hardly be described as pellucid ; he loves 
the twilight which subdues the stronger colours and softens the 
harsher or more rigid outlines. In his discussions in literary or his- 
torical criticism he manages often to leave a sort of unsatisfied feeling, 
as if the mind had not got fairly face to face with the facts, but had 
instead looked at them through a haze, which flooded the scene with more 
harmonising effects than would have come from the pitiless light of day.. 
But while as a thinker he appeals toa comparatively restricted class, as. 
a textual critic, ¢.¢.,in the region where he deals with the most formal 
and exact of all literary studies, he has as his audience the whole of the 
ioarned' world. He can speak as a man of science, and classify and 
, marshal his authorities, and where they are in conflict decide between 
them for reasons the competent can understand, and will either approve 
or condemn. And so his great contribution, though it is not his alone, 
to the theology of the age—as pre-eminent in its own order as Light- 
foot’s great work was in its—is a Greek text of the New Testament. 
And the name which stands on the title-page indissolubly associated 
with his is Horts. They were indeed par nobile fratrum, and the 
text which bears their joint names is the fit monument of their 
brotherhood. But the precedency in name and in honour will only be 
sfully known and determined when the letters which passed between 
the two while the work was in progress have seen the light. 

What has been said as to Westcott applies, mutatis mutandis, 
partially to Hort, but it needs to be qualified by being enlarged. He 
was a man of rarer, in some respects of higher qualities than either 
of his compeers. His nature was more complex, and, in obedience to 
someting wiser than instinct, he had given his varied faculties a no 
tess varied discipline. He was long remembered at Cambridge as the 


* “Life and Letters of F. J.’ A. Hort,” vol. ii. p. 411. ~ 
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Man of four Triposes—mathematical, classical, the natural and the 
moral sciences. This was .a dangerous beginning, and might well 
have signified a fatal facility for drudgery, but no capacity for better 
things, In Horts case, however, it expressed a real demand of 
nature. It did not tempt him either to sacrifice his life to his 
academic reputation, or to try to become an expert in all or any of 
his tripos subjects, but it saved him from the limitations of the mere 
‘scholar, the sectionalism of the mere man of science, the abstract 
idealism of the mere metaphysician, while it drilled him into the habits 
of accuracy and methods of research which were the factors of his later 
efficiency. His regard fcr facts, however trivial, his love of research, 
his faculty of delicate discrimination and classification, his sympathy 
with the spirit of discovery, his mental hospitality, the welcome he 
was ever ready to offer to a theory which promised to shed new 
light on old things, his eagerness to discover causes and conditions of 
variation or of relations between old and new forms, different or cog- 
nate, in nature or in history, in morphology or in MSS., sprang out 
of a discipline which had been at once philological, scientific, and 
philosophical. The mental attitude which is thought to be typical 
of the apologetic divine—the attitude which looks upon every new 
discovery or theory in science as a masked danger to faith, and 
deals with it as such—was utterly alien to him. He was always or 
the outlook for fresh truth, for new ways of viewing and interpreting 
men and things. On the very eve of its appearance he hailed “ The 
Origin of Species” as, “in spite of its difficulties,” an “ unanswerable ” 
book. But, while the university drilled him, his intellectual quicken- 
ing came from Coleridge and Maurice. They made the ideal elements 
of his mind, the regulative principles of his thought; yet their appli- 
cation, the realm in which hé moved as a thinker, was specifically his 
own: it was the history of primitive Christianity, construed not simply 
for its own sake or in its more phenomenal being, but rather as the 
parable of the universe, the mystery in whose interpretation all time 
was interpreted. 

In a quite exceptional degree Hort’s own intellectual problems 
were those of the early Church; and in him the great thoughts cf 
the second and third centuries seemed to be re-incarnated. To him 
the doctrine of the Logos was no mere orthodox dogma, but a living 
belief, a whole philosophy of being. In its light he read the texts, the 
early Church, its literature and its creeds. But while the thougkt 
that lived in him was ancient, the man it lived in was modern, 
looking upon the problem of the universe through eyes that science 
had trained and that philosophy had opened, yet with a mind which 
faith had illumined. It was this which created the atmosphere thet 
surrounded both the man and_his work, which filled with the enthu- 
siasm of hope the disciples who got near enough to catch some glimpse 
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of the things he saw in the light he saw them under. And yet it 
helps to explain why he found speech so. hard as to be well-nigh 


impossible, There is something singularly pathetic .in the volumes 


which have been so lovingly edited and published since his death. 
They are, indeed, but shadowy fragments of a once vivid mind, as it 
were half articulate words from lips which seemed silent for ever. 
When these posthumous volumes are read through the “ Life and 
Letters ” we see this, that Hort’s inability to write what would satisfy 
himself sprang from the conflict of two tendencies within him—the 


‘scientific and the speculative; and the conflict was the more acute 
that the speculative stood at the end, and the acientific-was the way 


which led up to it. Of all rare combinations, that of the scholar and 


the thinker is the rarest, and, curiously, it is oftari a paralysing com- 
„bination, especially when each of the two so retains its integrity that. 


the scholar insists on all his facts being reckoned with, and the thinker 


.that every several fact must have its place and reason, And we see 
in Hort’s “ Hulsean Lectures ”—long brooded over, printed. in part, 


carried About for. years, revised, re-revised, growing to him ever lesg 


adequate—the thinker struggling after this immense co-ordination, 


His son says “he viewed all the movements of the time in connection 
with theology.” - He did more than this; he construed through theo- 


Jogy all nature ail history. In his seston he wanted to find a place 


for the documents and institutions and persons of the Church, but 
also for the religions and civilisations of the world, as well as for the 
discoveries of science. Without physics theology was incomplete; 
without theology all the Speculations and discoveries of man had no 
unity. And the unification was to be carried out by a process of 
verification. The experience of man was at once to authenticate. and 
justify the truth of God. And so he believed that freedom was as 
necessary to theology as authority to religion. 


Il. 


Of the two Oxford scholars named above, neither “may seem com- 


`~ parable as theologians to these three eminent members of the sister 


university. But we must distinguish. As to the late Master of 
Balliol two things have to -be remembered—he forsook theology early, ` 
and he occupied, first as tutor and then as head of his college, positions 
that were little friendly to the vocation of the scholar or the cultiva- 
tion of the higher learning. But it is easy to be here unjust. The 


_ very force of his personality and his success as an administrator and 


educator helped to obscure Jowett’s higher qualities and achievements. 
And the clouds that did so much to hide his’ real character were not 
always lined with silver; they were often: very dark and earth-born 
indéed, whether due to the undergraduate imagination, which dearly 


a 
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loves the mythical, or to the ecclesiastical, which has the art of 
invoking unconscious invention to justify dislike. The Oxford of his 
early manhood was a stormy place, not kindly to the golden mean, or 
what is fabled as the academic calm or philosophic mind; and too 
narrow to allow the hostile forces free play, compelling the men who 
embodied them so to jostle each other, or even so to collide, as to 
transform intellectual difference into personal heat. The history of 
what is known as “ the Oxford movement” has still to be written; of 
books dealing with it, more than one has earned a name which once 
fell from the late Master, “a reservoir of posthumous spites.” The 
worship of fictitious heroes is an easy and common cult, but is not 
noble or elevating, and it has had free scope and full exercise among 
the Tractarian men. In no circle of men in modern days have there 
been more extravagant loyalties or violent hates; and the hates were 
not always allowed to perish with their occasion—they survived among 
the men who became Catholics and did not altogether die among the 
men who remained Anglicans. And exaggerated praise or immoderate 
admiration is as little just as extravagant blame. John Henry 
Newman has been made to live, before the imagination of the multi- 
tude as the most typical Oxford man of the century. As a matter of 
fact, he is typical, not of Oxford, but of a school that has now and 
then attempted to find there a home. The men typical of Oxford, as 
a home of learning and knowledge, are Roger Bacon, the interpreter 
of nature; Duns Scotus and William of Ockhatn, the one the mos“ 
critical, the, other the most speculative, of schoolmen; -Cardina: 
Wolsey, statesman and munificent patron of -letters; Dean Colet, 
student of Scripture and founder of a great school, selecting for his 
trustees, as Erasmus says, “married laymen of honest reputation,” 
because he had observed generally “ that such persons wére more con- 
scientious and honest than priests ;” Richard Hooker, stateliest cf 
English prose writers as well as most judicious of divines; Joha 
Hales, “the ever memorable,” who loved breadth and hated the eccle- 
siastical tyranny which created schism; William Chillingworth, who 
tried Catholicism only to return into a larger and thorougher Prc- 
testantism ; John Selden, jurist, scholar, and historian; John Hampdea 
and John Pym, English statesmen; Edward Pocock, Orientalist, tke 
last representative of an illustrious race of scholars who made tke 
English name famous in Europe; Joseph Batler, philosopher and 
divine; John Wesley, preacher and organiser; Charles Weslev, 
preacher and poet ; Adam Smith, moral philosopher and economist— 
founder, indeed, of the modern science.of economics; William 
Hamilton, metaphysician and man of learning; Thomas Arnold 
schoolmaster, historian, and man of affairs—these are the mor 
most typical of Oxford, representing all that is finest in har 
culture and truest in her handiwork, and most beneficent in tae 
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contributions she has made to the common weal. But under the 


spell and passion of Newman she became heated into a sort of fiery 
furnace, and the youth that were then cast into it had to be made of 
good stuff if they were to walk in the midst of it unsinged and undis- 


mayed. And there were men, though they- wereʻfew and elect, who ` 


stood the fiery trial, and came out of the furnace without so much as 
the smell of fire upon their garments, It was, indeed, a brave thing 
to keep a quiet soul in those days of quick speech, which yet was not 
quick enough for the feeling it would fain express. But the young 
academic Liberals were gallant men, the very chivalry of their time— 
Arthur Stanley, Benjamin Jowett, Arthur Hugh Clough, Matthew 
Arnold, and we may name other two, though their course was more 
troubled and less straight, Mark Pattison and James Anthony Froude. 
These men have not been made saints.or heroes of; their party is too 
critical to be apt at canonisation, while, to speak the blunt troth, one 
or possibly two, were of too mixed material to be built after the heroic 
model or made into a heroic form, But. Jowett was ‘certainly com- 
pacted of the finest stuff; struggle did not fret him, nor, what is a 
far rarer thing, did petty persecution sour.- He had to suffer the 
martyrdom of silence, but he bore it like a man; and when he found 
speech, spoke like one who did not know or feel that his lips had 
been sealed, 


We have to remember these things if we would iadenin what f 


© Jowett did in theology, or the spirit he. did it in. The work which 
he did in this field, the commentary on certain Pauline-Hpistles, with 
its incorporated essays, appeared- just ten years after the Tractarian 
movement had culminated in the secession of Newman; but between 
‘is and the ‘‘ Development of Doctrine,” which marked the event, the 


distance must be measured by centuries rather than by years. It was- 


‘a most modern book, puzzling by its very modernity, misunderstood 
because if was so new and strange a thing in sacred criticism and 


exegesis. It was subtle, penetrated by intense religious feeling, often’ 


distinguished by lucid elegance of form and phrase, yet with the frequent 
lapses in the sequence of his thought which marked all Jowett’s work 
to the very end. What bewildered the student was its absolute freedom 


from tradition ; and the curious thing’ was that the old scholastic tra-, 


‘dition had not been argued down, analysed, an airy nothing, or other- 
wise forcibly expelled; it simply was not, and for the author seemed 
not to have been. Paul appeared to be lifted bodily out of the world 
in which learned interpretation, held in the leading-strings of theo; 
logical formule, had for ages made him live and move; and placed back 
in a simpler and roomier world, where thought was more fluid and less 
fixed. Men did not know what to make of this Paul ; he was too much: 
of a real man, and too little of the scholastic theologian to whom they 
had grown accustomed. - They thought he had been simplified out of 
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existence and did not see the profound insight of this new presentation, 
how cunningly he had been unclothed, how deftly re-clothed in his 
hidden and forgotten raiment. We might describe the commentary 
as, in one sense classical, in another sense historical, in a third sense 
secular, understanding that term in its true and literal meaning. It 
was classical as distinguished from theological; the Epistles read as 
literature, for themselves and in order to the discovery of their thought, 
their writer, the forces that made him, the influences that surrounded 
him, the character that moulded his conduct, and the men whose 
friendship or hostility affected his opinions and helped to determine 
his policy. It was historical as distinguished from traditional: the 
canons of the schools counted for nothing, but the world the man 
moved in was thoroughly realised; that world, Jewish, Hellenistic, 
Greek, Roman, was made to re-live for the interpreter; then the mode 
which the man had of using the Book he best knew and most 
used was studied, and the forms of thought which were his rather 
than ours subtly analysed and determined.. It was secular as 
opposed to isolated and sectional: Paul and his books were part 
of the age in which they lived, shared the life and reflected the 
experience of their own time; his relation to ‘the Twelve and to the 
_ Churches were explained and illustrated by the action of kindred 
personalities in distant times but similar circumstances. Luther and 
Calvin, Wesley and Whitfield were summoned to show how Paul and 
Apollos, or Paul and Peter might differ in theology, yet preach in the 
same church or address the same people. Philo was re-embodied 
that he might express the ideas which were current in the Judaism 
that Paul knew. The work was that of a comparatively young man, 
yet: one who had far passed the age of paradox and crude originality, 
and who lived under conditions where continuous study and concen- 
trated thought are least of all possible; but it deserves to be called 
a book which marked, if it did not make, a new era. It was a more 
original book than Baur’s ‘‘ Paulus,” though it had nothing like the same 
literary and controversial result; it was English and not German, for 
it was less ridden by theory and stood more soberly face to face with 
fact. It showed more creative and constructive power than any of 
Lightfoot’s “ Commentaries,” and as it represented only the first fruits 
of Jowett’s labours in this field—though alas, the first fruits wera 
destined to be also the last !—-one may almost venture the prophecy 
that if he had not turned from theology to classics he would have done 
here the work for which England was waiting; and which by supply- 
ing it with a basis at once Biblical and reasonable, might have saved 
the Broad Church from the extinction which he lived to see overtake it.* 


* Cf. Hort’s judgments. “Certainly his (Lightfoot’s) doctrinal comments are far from 

_ satisfying me. They belong far too much to the mere Protestant version of St. Paul's 
thoughts, however Christianised and rationalised. One misses the real attempt to 

fathom St. Paul’s own mind and to compare it with the facts of life which éne finds in 
VoL. LXXI, 2A 
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But we turn from Jowett to the younger scholar whose work 
suggested this paper, Edwin Hatch. Of his hard struggle for a foothold 
and even a livelihood, of his.long unrecognised merit and unrewarded 
` labours, I will not venture to speak. For years, even after he had 
-attained European fame, he was allowed to hold the office of Vice- 

Principal of St. Mary Hall, which may fitly be described as’ the least 
of all the cities of Judah; and even at one time he was forced to 
undergo the exhausting and depressing drudgery of taking private 
pupils. When University recognition did: come it was parcelled out 
in small offices, which in most cases involved the maximum of uncon- 
genial toil. These things are said only, that they may indicate the 
difficulties under which he did his work; but they were difficulties 
that neither broke his temper nor abated his resolution, though, with- 
out doubt, they overtaxed his strength and shortened his life. One 
thing more of a personal nature I will dare to say ; he did not escape 
the ordinary misjudgment that falls to the men who take their own 
- line in theological inquiry. Men who were. party leaders did not love 
him, and, conscious of his at one time almost unbefriended loneliness, 
they did not care to conceal their dislike, But, though we had much 
intercourse and many confidences, I never heard him speak - one 
unkind or ungenerous word of any man among those from whom he 
had suffered many things: I well remember how an old friend of 
mine met him at first with some reluctance and much misgiving, 
because he had been accustomed to hear him described by certain 
ecclesiastical opponents, one, in particular, whose name occurs else- 
where in this paper, as a man of “a cold and hard nature,” of “a 
rationalistic temper,” “ without faith in the supernatural,” or “ feel- 
ing for historical continuity in the Church.” But my friend; being 
himself a’ man of fine character and open eye, learned in the course 
of a few days’ progressively intimate companionship how utterly Hatch 
had been misconceived and belied. ‘These are things I had no inten- 
tion of saying when I began this paper, but a man’s work can never 
be really understood unless it be read through his character. Z 

Hatch was not a scholar in the. sense and degree in which Lightfoot 
was one, though his “ Essays in Biblical Greek” and the “ Concord- 
ance to the Septuagint,” which he planned, organised the work for, 
and did so much to carry through, show how much he could have 
‘accomplished in the field of constructive>scholarship. But Hatch -was 
“strong where Lightfoot and Westcott are weak, in using literature for 
the interpretation of history, in analysing the forces that determine 
Jowett.” And again, “ Doctrinal questions are almost entirely avoided, as Lightfoot 
means to keep them for Romans. . However, that is certainly the weakest point of the 


book ; and Jowett’s notes and essays, with all their perversities, are still an indispens- 
able supplement.” —“ Life and Letters of F. J. A, Hort,” pp. 79, 35. 
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its course, shape its institutions, formulate its beliefs; create its ten- 
dencies, regulate its thinking, in a word, govern its development. It 
is doubtful whether in the delicacy and success with which he handled 
and explained the most complex phenomena in early ecclesiastical 
history, he had a superior or even a peer. His method was scientific, 
at once analytic and comparative, though, in order to its appreciation, 
it was necessary to see him at work. He was, in the strict sense, as 
an historical inquirer without dogmatic assumptions. The Church as 
it lived and moved, took shape, and grew into an organic structure, 
was something to be explained, and the only thing which could be 
regarded as an explanation must come through an analysis of the 
forces and conditions which had made it. To say that it was in its 
political and organised, or in its social and secular being a supernatural 
creation, was to lift it out of the category of things with which the 
scientific student of history could deal; and such supernatural power 
could be logically invoked only when every normal and intelligible 
cause had been tried and failed. To postulate a miraculous cause 
when historical causes were discoverable and sufficient, was a most 
needless multiplication of hypotheses. In harmony with this principle, 
he proceeded to examine the structure, and the several forms or stages 
through which it passed, in relation to the various conditions under 
which, and forces amid which, it lived and grew, in order that he 
might discover whether there were any cause or causes which could 
account for its organisation by a normal historical process. He began 
with the ministry, for it was the most obvious point for him to begin 
at. He lived face to face with a theory of it on which a most por- 
tentous series of claims was based, and he was, as it were, every day 
of his life challenged to accept or contradict the theory. It was 
characteristic of him to seize on elements and aspects of the idea and 
functions of the original Christian society which had been overlooked 
or neglected by ecclesiastical writers. The Church which history 
revealed to him was not simply a new organ for worship, equipped 
with the officials, ritual, and authority needed to establish an appro- 
priate cult; but it was rather a ministry of beneficence, a society 
charged to create a new order, where the distinction of bond and free 
should cease, and to exercise those charities which made the poor 
share in the abundance of the rich. He examined the guilds and 
religious associations of the Graeco-Roman world; he compared their 
constitution with the constitution of the Church, and found analogies 
that made it probable that the new Christian societies were not 
dissimilar from the old associations. Then he examined the Jewish 
communities, found special features in their administration, “ elders ” 
- who formed a “ synedrion,” or local court, which had many points of 
similarity with the Roman municipalities, and these, in their union, 
became transformed into the council of the Church. The process was 
then analysed by which the bishop rose to supremacy, the clergy and 
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laity came to be differentiated, and the Church organised on the lines 
of the empire. It was a study in ecclesiastical biology, the formation 

of the clerical orders dealt with as a problem in natural history. And 

its success may be measured by two things—the violence. with which 

it was assailed, on the one side, and the admiration with which the 

most competent and dispassioned judges received it, on the other. 

One thing must have been peculiarly gratifying to Hatch—the letter 

which in the September of 1886 he received from Hort : 


“ On the question of organisation, I imagine that we agree more than we 
differ; but some of your language is not such as I should naturally use. I 
quite go with you in condemning the refusal of fellowship with sister 
Churches merely because they make no use of some elements of organisation 
assumed to be jure divino essential. But it seems to~me that the rejection 
of theoretical and practical exclusiveness clears the ground for the recogni- 
tion of at least the possibility that other kinds of (relative) jus divinum may 
‘be brought to light by history and experience. In organisation, as in other 
things, all Churches have much, I think, to learn from each other, the 
Church of England as much as any. It does not follow that organisation 
ought to be everywhere identical. But it may well turn out that there are 
some elements or principles of organisation’ which cannot anywhere be cast 
aside without injury; and, at all events, each Church has need to ask how 
far its peculiarities may be mere gratuitous defects, not right adaptations 
to its own special circumstances.” * ; 


What this means is obvious enough ; it showed that Hatch stood no ' 


‘longer alone. The man he regarded as in the region of literary and 


historical criticism, the most capable, detached, and constructive intellect 
of the English Church, substantially agreed with him. To Hort, as to 
him, a special organisation was not of the esse, though it might be of 
. the bene esse of the Church ; it did not forbid “ fellowship with sister 
Churches,” or justify. “ theoretical and practical exclusiveness.” What 
Hort desiderated was “ practical tolerance and practical brotherliness,” 
and he regretted that “ Anglican prejudice. and exclusive theory ” 
barred the way, but felt that even they “ needed tender handling if 
their power is to be sapped.” + Reflection and research had effected a 
revolution in the quondam High Churchman which his son -and 
biographer has not appreciated or even perceived. ! . 
But Hatch did not imagine that to trace the organisation of the 
ministry was to explain the Church. On the contrary, the Church 
represented to him a most complex growth, and was a highly compli-. 
cated structure. As he conceived the matter, it was not explained at 
any point unless it was explained at all. ‘The Bampton Lectures were 
but a small section of á much greater whole ; they did not express his 
complete view or cover the field within which he had pursued his 
researches. ‘They were not his solution of the problem, but only a 
step towards it. The Hibbert Lectures carried the problem another 
step forward, but in the mind of their author no more than a single 


* Hort’s “Life and Letters,” ii. p. 357. + Ibid, p. 858. 
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step. . Their special question was as to “ the influence of Greek ideas 
and usages upon tha Christian Church;” but the questiom had £o 
many ramifications and raised so many issues that adequate discussion 
of any one, let alone all, within the limits allowed him, was simply 
impossible, As it was, the ease and force of his exposition enabled 
him to perform a task thet would have been to any less well-furnished 
mind simply impossible. He analysed the medium or soil in which 
Christianity had to live when it became the religion of the Gentiles. 
The mind that assimilated also transformed the religion, and the 
transformation was only explicable through the mind that accomplished 
it. He sketched the Greek mind as it was in the first and second 
centuries of our era, how it was educated and exercised, what its 
interests were, and what sort of life it led, and indicated the relation 
in which the habit of mind created by the vagrant philosophers who 
speculated and argued in public and preached so as to gratify 
curiosity, tickle the fancy, and exercise the understanding, stood tc 
the new system which came to claim belief in ways so instructively 
analogous to the old. He examined the methods of exegesis which 
had been used to extract reason from Greek mythology and to recon- 
cile Moses and Plato, and which in due season became in the hands of 
the Fathers now 2 wespon of apology, now a means of proving 
doctrine, and now the instrument of bringing the New Testament out 
of the Old. He analysed the action of philosophy on the Greek mind. 
and traced its influence on the tendency to speculate and define in the 
region of belief. He showed the distinction between Greek and 
Christian ethics, and indicated how the Greek penetrated, changed, in 
some respects superseded, the Christian. Then he traced how the region 
_ of theology proper, man’s intellectual interpretation of God as ths 
highest and most real Being, was invaded by the metaphysical Greex 
mind with its inherited instincts, its well-disciplined habits, and its 
elaborate terminology, with the result that the faith of the Church ia 
a living personal God was transmuted into a series of abstract yet 
vigorously defined dogmas. The Greek mysteries, it was further 
argued, had affected the Christian sacraments, changing them from 
their simple primitive sense and purpose to acts and ceremonies akin 
to those associated with the ancient secret cults. The result of the 
whole was the transformation of the original basis of the Christian 
society, and a correspondent change in the whole structure it sup- 
ported. 

Immense and intricate as the problem was, it by no means 
adequately or fairly represented the question he had put to himself, 
and the material he had collected for its discussion. He did mt 
imagine that the Church had been explained when, as in the Bampton 
and Hibbert Lectures, the forces contributing to the formation of -ta 
ministry, the formulation of its creed, the rise of its mysteries, and ths 
evolution of its ethics had been analysed and described. Other ani 
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quite as integral elements ih its constitution had still to be reckoned 
with. The action of Roman law, of the civil organisation of the 
empire and its administration, of its religious legislation and 
institutions, had stil} to be traced. There was the coustitution of the 
Church, catholic and provincial, national and parochial, the functions 
and powers of councils and synods as affected by the imperial system, 
now. independent of the emperor, now dependent upon him, and the 
whole remarkable body of legislation ‘called the Canon Law to be’ 
explained. There were also to be traced the changes which the 
growth and application, the consolidation and codification of this law 
effected in the discipline, in the internal organisation and the external 
policy, both of provincial Churches and the Roman Church. And in 
the light thus shed it became more possible to discover the state and 
influence of the localities where’ given synodical or conciliar canons’ 
had’ been framed ; to watch the development of the clerical orders 
aud the definition of their authority; to study the methods of the. 
Church in dealing with offences, ecclesiastical and moral, lay and 
clerical, the manners, conduct, vices of special classes, places and 
times, the relation and reciprocal action of Church and State, with 
the increasing emphasis on the monarchical idea in the one, and the 
changes due to the weakness or the strength of the imperial or regal 
power in the other; to ascertain the attitude of city to surrounding 
country, and of province to capital, with its correlative action in the 
creation of diocesan episcopacy. And he had made large- researches 
and collected considerable material towards a history of ‘these things, 
though nothing more than the merest hints as to his conclusions and - 
fragments of his work ever saw the light. 
These are dry records of the streams of fertilising light which he - 
poured into dark places well known to scholasticism, dead and living, but 
all too seldom visited by science. In his hands the study of Canon Law, 
` as. some of us remember it, was distinguished by vivid reality. He 
made one see the Church as she lived in the age when the special canons, 
whether of a council or a synod, which he was at the time studying, 
were framed, the age she lived in, the difficulties she had to meet, 
“and her mode of meeting them. And the study was always com- 
parative ; the new canons were examined in relation to the old, and 
the action of the whole on the constitution and history of the Church 
carefully traced. By his method he made us see, as if it were going 
on under our very eyes, the whole process of organic change, which 
transformed the free Christian sociéties of Syria, Greece, and Italy, - 
into a new empire, ecclesiastical and Roman. “He did not describe 
the process with Harnack as the secularisation of the Church or with 
-Sohm As its naturalisation * (‘the natural man is a born Catholic,” 


* “Outlines of Church History,” pp. 35, 86. This position is most elaborately and 
learnedly worked out in Sohm’s great work on “ Kirchenrecht,” vol. i. 
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“ Church Law has risen from the overpowering desire of the natural 
man for a legally constituted, catholicised Church”); but the process 
certainly appeared as one of progressive alienation from the primitive 
ideal. Nor did Canon Law exhaust his question. Over against it 
stood two very different classes of phenomena, one in the region of 
opinion, represented by the Heresies, another in the region of emotion, 
and worship represented by the Liturgies. The growth of legislation 
made the Church partake more and more of a political character, and 
heresy appear more and more as a political crime; and I have no 
more instructive recollection than a private discussion with Hatch, in 
which he illustrated the influence which the ideas Augustine had 
derived from these two sources—the political idea of the Church and 
the criminal character of heresy——had on his mind and system. His 
discussions of the Liturgies brought him into a deeper and more 
sacred region; but he so handled the question as to make the 
Liturgies illustrate the growth at once of religious ideas and of 
customs, especially as concerned the relations of clergy and people. 
The whole of the question he had set himself to solve he was never 
able to discuss publicly, or even in his university lectures. And so 
much as he did publicly discuss was in a form that hardly enabled 
him to do justice to his mind. What I have called the immense and 
intricate problem of the “ Hibbert Lectures” was treated in a book of 
only 350 pages, originally given as a series of twelve lectures, each 
being of about an hour’s duration. Looked at thus, the attempt might 
seem to say more for Hatch’s courage than for his discretion. But he 
knew himself so well, felt so much the brevity and uncertainty of life, 
believed so thoroughly that truth could best be served by early and 
frank discussion, that be did not feel as if he had any choice. And 
the ‘death which came so soon and sadly showed that he was wise. 
But he felt strongly that his argument depended for its cogency on its 
evidence, that the evidence was cumulative, and that its strength 
could only be fully appreciated when its lines had all been drawn out 
and mustered and marshalled in force. It was, therefore, signally 
unfortunate that his theory and its proof came out, as it were, piece- 
meal, especially as his style and manner of exposition increased the 
evil, He threw himself upon his subject, laboured at its elucidation, 
seemed to think of it alone, and of how best to compel others to think of 
it as he did. The result was a fine lucidity, a brisk incisiveness and 
cogency, which made it easy to follow his meaning, though it hid from 
the polemical or the undiscerning much of his implied but unexpressed 
mind, As a result, he had more than his share of misconception and 
irrelevant criticism. His theory of the ministry was criticised from 
assumptions as to his beliefs which he would not have admitted, and on 
the basis of a localisation of the divine energy and an externalisation of 
the means of grace which he would have vehemently denied. His 
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opponents spoke as if he did not believe in the supernatural character 
of the Church, while, as a matter of fact, his supernatural was larger 
than theirs, not limited and defined by external organs, but expressed. 
in the whole of history and in the lives of men. His purpose was as 
positive as any problem in-science; it was to seek from history an 
answer to this question: How and why has the Church, às a whole 
and in its several parts, become what it is? But his critics—though 
only so far as they were English, his Continental critics understood 
him better—assumed his purpose to be polemical or controversial, and 
not merely historical and scientific; and they answered him as the 
person they assumed him to be. He spoke of himself as having 
“ventured as a pioneer into comparatively unexplored ground,” and 
confessed that he had no doubt “ made the mistakes of a pioneer ;” but 
he was handled as if his inquiries were a process of dogmatic affirma- 
tion towards a predestined conclusion. It was, complained that he 
neglected “central and positive evidence in favour of what is external, 

suggestive, and subsidiary,” when, as a simple matter of fact, his 
evidence was as “central” as it could be for his own purpose, though 
his purpose was not that of his critics. The very title of his Hibbert 
Lectures, the “ Influence of Greek Ideas on the Church,” was forgotten, 

and he was rebuked as if he had meant that Greek ideas had created as 
well as helped in the formulation of Christian doctrine. His contention 
that the Nicene Creed was due to the influence of “ Greek metaphysics” 
was answered by the obvious commonplace, that “ Christianity became 
metaphysical simply and only because man was rational.” * But so to 
argue was to answer what. he had never questioned, and contradict 
what he had never affirmed. He had said nothing about metaphysics 
in general; but about a special school or type of metaphysics, to wit, 

“ Greek metaphysics ”—7.c., the school philosophies of the patristic 
period, with their elaborate technical terminologies and scholastic 
methods ;, and his problem was to inquire how far these had contributed 
to the becoming of “the metaphysical creed,” which stands in the. 
forefront of the Christianity of the fourth century. The process of 
production, with its several factors, the worth of the product, the 
value of its form, and the sufficiency of the form to the ineffable beliefs 
it would express, are all distinct questions. Dr. Hatch undertook to 
deal with only one of these, and it was no very relevant reply to deal 
with him as if he had denied one of most flagrant facts of human 
nature. 

Tt lies outside my purpose to examine the criticisms, relevant and 
irrelevant, made upon his method or his argument; but as I have 
said so much I may as well say one word more. Canon Gore complains 
that Hatch in his book on the ‘Influence of Greek Ideas,” left out 
of consideration the theology of the Apostolic writers. t It is so very 
obvious a criticism that one would have expected an ‘acute critic like 


* Gore, “ Bampton Lectures,” p. 21. Ibid, pp. 99, 100. 
aore, P 
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Canon Gore to have jealously questioned himself before making it. 
Surely, if Dr. Hatch’s purpose had been, as Dr. Gore supposed, a 
polemic against doctrine, and not simply, as it was, an historical 
inquiry into the influence of “ Greek Ideas and Usages on the 
Christian Church,” he could not have made a more extraordinary 
blunder than the omission for which he is censured. It would have 
been a sort of unconditional surrender of himself into the hands of the 
enemy. But for his purpose such an inquiry was not necessary, 
though it seems to me that it would, if it had been prosecuted, have 
enormously strengthened his contention. He did not analyse the 
Sermon on the Mount, though he introduced his subject by an allusion 
to it. He did not attempt an exhibition of the theology of Jesus, 
though from Dr. Gore's point of view this ought to have been a much 
more serious omission than even his neglect of “the theology of the 
Apostolic writers.” His work, in reality, begins outside and after the 
New Testament, though he is never forgetful of its being. Itis a 
matter the student of the primitive Church can hardly be ignorant 
of, that the development of doctrine does not begin where the New 
Testament ends; it begins, not behind it, but without it, though, 
perhaps, after it, on a lower level, amid influences less strong and less 
noble than those of the Apostolic circle. It starts with tradition, 
with confused memories, with blind and stumbling endeavours. to com- 
prehend what was said and believed among the multitude, not what had 
been written and explained by the Apostles. The New Testament 
might be written at the end of the Apostolic age, but its material 
had not been assimilated by such Christian mind as then was, had 
not been fused in the fire of experience, refined by the labour of the 
intellect or stamped by the hands of thought. Hort would have taught 
Dr. Gore that a written revelation without “ discipular experience ” is 
but a virgin mine, rich in unwrought wealth, To deal, therefore, 
with the sub-Apostolic age as if it had, or had used, the New Testa- 
ment, as we have it, or as we use it, or to speak as if the Pauline 
or the Johannine theology had worked itself into the collective con- 
sciousness and become intelligible as a reasonable system or even a3 
an oral tradition, is not to exhibit the historical or scientific spirit, or 
to show critical comprehension of the man who has followed it, The 
age when “Greek ideas and usages ” began to exercise their influence 
on Christian thought was an age when for that thought the theology 
of the New Testament, as we understand the term, could not be said 
to be. And when it did begin to be, the mind that came to the 
New Testament was one penetrated by those very Greek ideas whose 
influence it was the function of the historian to trace. Hence the 
“ leaving out of consideration the theology of the Apostolic writers ” 
seems to us to have been due to a scientific appreciation- of the 
problem ; the criticism of the omission to be due to the absence in the 
critic of a like scientific appreciation and critical sense. In Hatch’s 
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own words, he was concerned, not with the “ spiritual revelation ” which 
the Apostolic communities had “ accepted,” but with “the influences ” 
which enabled them to translate what ‘had been thus “ accepted ” into 
“an intellectual conviction.” j 


IV. 


It is not my purpose to attempt any comparative estimate of the 
` men whose work has been here passed in hurried review. Indeed, 
only-two of them can be fairly compared—Hort and Hatch. They 
had many points of resemblance, but possibly more of difference; and. 
the differences were the more characteristic. Hort was the more ~ 
- courageous thinker, Hatch the more adventurous inquirer. Hort 
suffered permanently from the inability to give exact or adequate expres 
sion to his mind ; Hatch had much of the passion of the explorer who 
rejoices in the double delight of making discoveries and telling of the 
“discoveries he has made. Hort was fastidious to the last degree; he 
feared lest he might err, for to his scrupulous intellect the possibilities ` 
of error were infinite ; he feared to affirm a position lest he should fail to 
prove it, or lest, on further research, his proofs should turn out false. 
But Hatch was too much a master at once of historical analysis and 
- constructive synthesis to be deterred by the inadequacy of the tools 
he must employ, or any defect of skill on his own part in handling 
them. He was as much alive as Hort to the possibilities of error, 
but believed that it was better to run the risk of erring than to leave 
great questions undiscussed ; for the way to success lay through failure. 
He saw as much as Hort the value of good texts, but he also saw that 
` it was the duty of science to work with the materials it had at hand; 
to wait till its materials were better was the very way to postpone. 
their improvement, was to allow religious inquiry to stagnate, and to 
cause the methods of research into the past of theology and the 
Church to fall out of relation to the whole living body of the historical 
sciences. As a result, little as Hatch ‘accomplished compared with | 
the work he had designed, his published work beara a fairer pro-" 
portion to his mind as a whole than what Hort has left behind. 
Hatch did nothing that was in its order so satisfactory and thorough 
‘as Hort’s work on the text of the New Testament; on the other hand, 
Hort has not started so many questions or done so much as Hatch to 
suggest new problems and new methods to the workers in the field of 
ecclesiastical history. Ke age fe 
But we shall better see the significance and the difference of the 
two men if we try to seize what we may term their fundamental and 
` regulative ideas. The passion of Hort, we may say, was to conceive 
- Christianity from within, to discover its intrinsic quality and capability, 
the power by which it penetrated man, and worked out its idea or 
purpose. We must here speak with caution and reserve, especially 
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as the material for the interpretation of his mind is scanty ; and it has 
the double disadvantage of being as a whole incomplete, almost 
chaotic, while single parts have been elaborated with often repeated 
toil. As he said, “ Beliefs worth calling beliefs must be purchased 
with the sweat of the brow.” His idea is embodied, or, let us say, 
has suffered a sort of incarnation, in the evangelical history. That 
history is a parable which sets out the mysteries of being ; in it the 
inmost truths as to God and the universe have so become flesh and 
dwelt among us that we may even in its visible things behold the glory 
of the invisible idea. The centre of the system is Jesus Christ; in Him 
the whole mystery of God and nature is epitomised, interpreted, realised. 
His significance for man is measured by man’s experience of Him; 
the larger and deeper the experience the richer the significance, In 
the early Church there was a difference between the disciples being 
present with the Master and the Master being present with the 
disciples. The record of the former state is in the Synoptists ; the 
record of the latter is in John. In the Synoptists we see the disciples 
learning from association with the Master; in John we see the disciple, 
all the more a disciple that he is an apostle, enriched in thought 
because richer in experience, teaching what he has learned through 
the Master having taken him into association with: Himself. The 
Fourth Gospel is, therefore, neither a supplement nor a correction to 
the other three ; it is their interpretation, nay, it is the interpretation 
of the universe, not in the abstract unities of philosophy—which 
represent “a corpse god, not a living God”—but in the concrete 
personalities of religion, All its terms are vivid with reality, “ spirit,” 
“light,” “love,” “way,” “ truth,” “life.” In these terms God is 
conceived, and they are the terms which articulate Christ. “ He is 
not a supplement to belief in God, but the only sure foundation of it.” 
“ Impersonal names are dilutions of the truth meeting the weakness of 
human faculties;” even of God “the personal mode of expression 
alone is strictly true.” God read through Christ ceases to be a silent ` 
mystery, the darksome background of our collective insolubilities, and 
appears as light, and life, and love. These things were realised for 
time in Christ; through Him they are realised in us; as they are 
realised in us we are united to God, the living point of unity being 
the Person who creatively embodied what we are to realise. 

This is not a speculative dream, it is a process of experience verified 
in the life of the disciples of the Church and of the individual. These 
three experiences repeat and complete each other ; that of the disciples 
is reflected in the Church, that of the Church in the man. The more 
inchoate the experience, individual or collective, the more confused and 
the less adequate our apprehension of the divine. “ There is a truth 
within us, to use the language of Scripture, a perfect inward ordering, 
as of a transparent crystal, by which alone the perfect taithful image 
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of truth without us is brought within our ken,” The pure in heart 
see God ; and to create this vision is the function of all we co-ordinate 
under the term Church, To the eye that can see it, there is here a 
large philosophy both of religion:and of history. The end of all 
-things is the inward vision, but it is late in being reached, and to it 
many things are necessary that. are yet not of it. Outward forms, 
tradition, systems may be methods of discipline to be used and valued 
as such, with seasons and functions of their own ; but in character they 
are provisional and transitional. The natural expression of this mood 
was a large catholicity, to which a political Catholicism grew less and 
less congenial. As his thoughts deepened-they widened, and outward: 
matters he had emphasised in earlier life became much less prominent 
in his later life. “There is,” said he, “no € Christianity as it is, but 
a multitude of Christianities each of which covers but a small part of 
what is believed in the nineteenth century, while this as a whole 
excludes much that has been believed in past centuries, and the sum 
of the whole covers but a part of the contents of the Bible.” 

“ Christianity consists of the most central and significant truth 
concerning the universe, intelligible only in connection with other 
truth not obviously Christian, and accepted by many.not Christians.” 
“The history of the Church, if it could ever be truly written, would 
be the most composite of all histories, since it would have to set forth 
the progress of every element of humanity since its invisible Head 
was revealed.” These broad principles followed from his fundamental- 
conception of the place and function of Christ and the “ discipular 
experience ” by which alone He could be interpreted, and show how 
far he had travelled from the days when he “ could almost worship 
Newman” and imagined himself a High Churchman somewhat in 
Newman’s sense. i l 

Hatch, on the other hand, had a more purely intellectual conception, 
one more distinctly interpretable, whether by himself or'others: He 
" was not a mystic. Nature was not to him a parable, nor was history 
an allegory which could be read back into its divine realities by the 
eye which had learned the secret. But he was indeed a very positive 
thinker, and was for this reason inclined to regard with something 
severer than impatience those who took accidents of time and place for 
the very essence of -eternal things. God was to him the Spirit who 
manifested Himself in history through the spirits of men. Character 
was His creation ; ethical distinctions were the most real of things, 
moral qualities the most sacred. God, as he conceived Him, was too 
catholic in character, too varied in His activities, too rich in grace to 
be confined to one society, or to be represented as making certain 
artificially created orders of man the covenanted channels of His 
mercies. The charities-and simple beneficences of the early Church 
seemed to him: worthier of the divine than the priestly claims of 
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Cyprian or the offices of the Roman priesthood. To use political 
distinctions to circumscribe the society of God was opposed as an 
unjustifiable interference with His modes of action. But he was 
scrupulously anxious to avoid the speculative determination of history. 
He would not and did not determine beforehand what the Church was, 
but he conceived his function to be one of strict historical inquiry. 
Hence his real contribution to theology was his problem and his 
method. His problem was: How had the Church—understanding 
under that term all the institutions, usages, and beliefs which the 
Christian society had created as at once an expression of its life and 
the means of its maintanance—come to be? And his method was by 
an exhaustive historical and comparative analysis to discover how far 
the home in which it lived, the conditions under which it thought, 
the forces which worked for or worked against it, were responsible for 
the formation and devslopment of its peculiar organisation. In other 
words, it was the application of a rigorously scientific method to a 
field which science had seldom been, allowed to explore. He was 
permitted to state his problem and illustrate his method only in part, 
and to reach conclusions which were so far tentative as they were due 
to a process which w:s incomplete. But he fell as the “ pioneer ” 
falls, who has opened the way to disciples that have learned his secret 
and are eager to follcw in his footsteps. 

But here our stud of these English theologians must end. They 
have shown us that the race of the great scholars who were great 
divines has not yet ceased in England. They were men who were 
loyal sons of their ccuntry and their Church; they have enriched the 
English mind, adorned the English universities, enhanced the repu- 
tation of English scholars, and made even the Christian religion more 
honourable and mors credible by the consecration of all their powers 
to the investigation of her history, the study and elucidation of her 
literature, and the cxposition of her beliefs. May not the men of 
whom these things can be said assure us that the race of the noble 
and the godly has not yet perished from the earth ? 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


OUR WAR-SHIPS. 


HAVE always been, and am still, a “ Big Englander.” I believe 

that if Britain -is to. maintain her commercial supremacy she 
" must of necessity have not only a fleet fit to tackle any combination ` 
of fleets, but a fleet composed entirely of vessels that could steam 
their designed speed with ease when required. * Rapidity of move- 
ment will be the dominating element in future naval engagements. 
Slow, ships will unquestionably be punched to pieces by the swift, 
though less heavily armed. “Hence, our vessels designed for a speed 
of .18, 20, or 222 knots should be able to maintain this speed when 
called upon, otherwise they are only fit for harbour defence. In the 
Nelsonic days everything for movement depended entirely on canvas. 
To-day everything depends on steam. The.manual labour of the old 
days is superseded entirely by mechanism. The “ influence of sea- 
power” with sailing ships has given ‘place to the influence of steam- 
power with steam-driven vessels. Steam is the only controller of 
fleets and arbiter of victory. Therefore sea-power is boiler-power. 
A modern war-ship, being a floating congeries of steam-driven parts, 
is practically useless if deficient in steam-power. Guns are not the 
only, value of a war-ship. Its true value lies in its boiler-power. A: 
ship with small or unreliable boilers must’ therefore be a weak ship, 
no matter what her armament may be. 

How does Britain stand to-day with her flees? Is every vessel 
warranted to steam her designed speed at any moment? We stand 
thus: The limits of space allowed for engines and boilers by the 
Admiralty’s naval architects for a given speed of ship being too 
small, they have been driven to adopt methods of raising steam by- 
small boilers which cannot be depended upon, for the boilers, when 
under such full-powered conditions, have invariably given way and 
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leaked. Instead of making the propelling influence their primary 
consideration, it appears to me that it has been their secondary. If 
not, why so many boiler failures? Hence it is that by a great spurt, 
and under abnormal conditions, their designed speed is obtained on a 
four or six hours’ trial, but never after. Our ocean liners are splendid 
examples of boiler amplitude, steaming their calculated speed with 
regularity from year's end to year’s end. Why are our war-ships not 
capable of such trusty work? Because machinery and boilers are 
sacrificed to armour and armament, the result being terrible anxiety 
to those in charge of the piachinery, and costly repairs. The country 
is in absolute ignorance of the enormous waste of money that has 
been, is being, and will be caused by reason of small boilers (and 
recently water-tube boilers) being fitted into our war-ships. 

The bills for repairs to war-ships are never.seen. Were a tabulated 
statement given annually in the Estimates of “ Repairs to Vessels,” 
giving the name of each, it would be very instructive to the nation. 
All this is hidden. When vessels are “ taken over” from the con- 
tractors, and are being got ready for commission, it is found that the 
work to be done necessitates the employment of a large shore squad, 
Why is this? I have known of vessels “ taken over” after the usual 
“ satisfactory trials,” which in a few weeks were gutted and the boilers 
removed. What is the cost of all this kind of work? Were the 
story of the boilers told, with the costs involved, the country would 
be more than startled. No wonder supplementary estimates are 
required. 

The latest craze at the Admiralty is for water-tube boilers, As the 
Belleville type of this heating apparatus had been employed in a 
French steamship company with a certain amount of success and 
plenty of bother, our Admiralty, forsooth, must “ follow the French,” 
as they have done in ironclads, in torpedo boats, and in guns; nay, 
they must pay for the right to manufacture and use them. In adopt- 
ing this type of steam-raiser, our Admiralty have gone dead against 
their own Boiler Committee’s recommendation, while the results obtained 
from their adoption in H.M.S. Sharpshooter would not have given 
further encouragement for their use to a steam-barge owner. Such 
boilers may suit French ideas of marine engineering, but we require 
absolute safety in our ships. The explosions on the ironclad 
Jauriguiberry, and other French vessels, ought to be a lesson to us, 
In the event of war with France, our first duty would be to capture 
or destroy all their vessels. To do this we must have ships able to 
chase at full speed without the dread of a boiler éxplosion, to steam 
round and round any ship, or ships, at this speed, and pepper them 
with impunity. As said before, a slow war-vessel is useless; a war- 
ship that can be driven with safety at a high speed, though more 
lightly armed, will destroy a slower one. 
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” Again, the weak position of Britain with regard to her food 
supplies demands that our ocean -highways should be, in war time, 
kept fully open. .To do this efficiently fast cruisers are necessary. 
Of thége we have not nearly enough. Our Admiralty have recently 
got “tivo, t the Powerful and the Terrible. These vessels, we were told, 
were to steam 221 knots, and develop 25,000 horse-power. They 
have been fitted with-48- water-tube pollera in each, The “ trials” 
of these vessels have lately come off, and have been duly chronicled 

as “very satisfactory ;” in some journals, which ought to know 
better, they-were dubbed “a triumph.” Let: us examine how the 
“triumph” was obtained. The vessels were run their maximum 
speed for four hours only, the engine-rooms were packed with engine- 
attendants, there was an attendant at almost every gauge-glass, the 
coals used were all hand-picked, the stokers were all picked men, the 
minds of all were in a state of tension for fear of an accident with 
the boilers—and this mode of running for four hours is deemed “a 
triumph.” There is another term, well known to engineers, which is 
more applicable to the actual conditions under which such “ trials” 
were and are made. Each of these vessels has cost the nation about ` 
£750,000, excluding the extras which are likely to be claimed by 
contractors, and the bill for “ alterations,” the amount of which will 
never be known. Now, what has the nation got for its money in 
these two vessels? So far as I, and others, can see, it has simply 
two ships (meant for the fastest cruisers in the world) which the 
Admiralty dare not, with their normal complements of engineers and 
firemen, run across the Atlantic and back again with the whole of 
their 48 boilers at work at once, and keep taking 224 knots, the 
“ trial” speed, out of them for that short period. If they dare not 
put them to this ordinary test, we may ask, Why ? ‘Again, the radius 
of action of every war-ship is limited by-coal endurance. This fact 
has surely been overlooked by the Admiralty when they decided to 
adopt a type of boiler for these splendid vessels which is well known 
, to be a fearful coal-consumer. Were an Atlantic spin at full speed 
to be decided on, so as to test their real value as fast cruisers, it 
would be found they could not carry coals enough. ‘ Until the 
Admiralty show the nation that these vessels can run their 224 knots 
for the limit of their. estimated coal endurance, it must be taken 
as correct that they aré practically failures, official reports notwith- 
standing. So much are the officials impressed with the fact that 
“something is wrong” with these vessels, that I believe it is intended 
to fit ‘‘ superheaters” in each chimney, so as to take up the enormous 
heat-waste which goes up the chimneys and keeps them red-hot, the 
chimneys being, with these boilers, the combustion-chambers. Super- 
heaters have been tried years ago and discarded as useless and 
dangerous. Suppose the First Lord of the Admiralty were one of 
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our large shipowners, and his firm made a contract for a vessel to 
steam 224 knots with an indicated power of 25,000, and, of course, to 
burn the least possible amount of coal, I ask, would he -be content 
with a four hours’ full speed trial? Would he not satisfy himself 
that his ship would fulfil the conditions in a normal manier, and 
under everyday circumstances ere he paid for her? I trow he would ; 

but in the case of our two cruisers this difference comes in. The 
nation has to pay ; not the individual. 

Again, vast sums are given away as “royalty” for the use of these 

boilers. So far as I have learned, something like £11,000 has to be 
paid for the before-mentioned cruisers. What will the totel amount 
be when all the vessels are boilered with them, which the Admiralty 
intend doing? What is gained? Do you have greater safety? Do 
you have increased efficiency ? Do you burn less coal? Do you have 
less heat between decks? My answer to these queries is simply, Ask 
the Powerful. As for saving in weight, that is very questionable. 
* It will therefore be seen that our modern navy is not all that it is 
on paper, nor all that is spoken of it at meetings of “ Institutions” or 
" Dinners.” We pay the best price and certainly ought to get the 
best article. I question if we have the best article with water-tube 
boilers in our fleet. The attention these boilers require at the hands 
of the engineers is something abnormal, and their anxiety is increased 
by the knowledge that the boilers must always be fed with fresh water, 
as a deposit on any of the tubes makes them get red-hot with conse- 
quent danger of a burst, so that every tube is a unit of danger. The 
American Government appointed a board of officers to report on the 
water-tube boilers fitted into two large vessels running on the lakes. 
The report was dead against their suitability for war-ships. To show 
the attention these boilers require I give the “Instructions for their 
Working” given to the engineer of one of these American vessels : 


Ist, The boilers are filled by opening the blow-off cocks on mud drums ; 
the air-cocks on top of steam drums, and the steam valves. 

2nd. The water in the gauge-g -glasses must show 2 inches only whem 
lighting fires. The heat soon raises the water in the glass. 

8rd. As soon as steam shows, shut the air-cocks and the steam valves. 

4th. As soon as the pipe from the drum, which leads into the feed collector 
at bottom of elements, becomes too hot for the hand, blow off slightly a few 
times to avoid the hammering; this equalises the heat in the boiler. 

5th. When the pressure reaches 601b. or 70 Ib. open the stop valves 
slightly to warm up the steam pipes and ae: the pressure in all the 
boilers in use. 

Gth. The graduating feed-cocks near the fire-room floor are now to be 
opened and the feed engines started slowly. 

7th, When the main engines are started the water rises rapidly in the 

glass and may disappear altogether; if so, make sure that the regulating feed 
valves on the automatic feeders close properly and work freely. 

8th. After the fires are lighted, charge the furnaces moderately, and only 
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one-half at a time; allow a few minutes to pass before charging the other 
half, Four or five small shovelfuls at a time are enough for each charge, 
and the intervals between the charges are to be longer or shorter according 
to the required speed of the engines. 

9th. The proper manner of firing is to charge one-half dul of every alter- 
nate furnace. Beginning at one end of the group, the fireman passes to the 
other end and then returns, charging the remaining half of every alternate 
furnace. This assists in regular steaming, because one-half of each furnace 
is in full heat, and is to consume the gases from the freshly-charged coals 
upon the other half, Coal so charged creates but little smoke, gives ‘out 
greater’ heat, and never burns above the tubes to destroy the smoke 
stacks, 

10th. Keep the fires 3 to 4 inches thick, eyenly covering the grates at all 
times. Make the charge quickly to keep the furnace doors open the least 
possible time. 

11th. To stop steaming, open the tube box doors to the notch, shut the 
ashpit doors, but keep the furnace doors closed to prevent the tubes from 
damage. - 

12th. Be sure to set the graduating feed-cock on each boiler, to be just 
enough open-to keep the water at half-glass or a little higher. This sim- 
portant and assists the work of the automatic feeder. 

13th. The steam stems of the automatic feeders must be well greased and 
kept in condition of easy working. When the water is at half-glass the out: 
side lever is level, and the regulating is closed to prevent water going into 
the boiler: it should open when the water falls an inch in the glass. Move 
‘the outside lever up and down by the aid of the hook every hour to insure 
its working. 
` 14th. Keep the ashpan full of water to preserve the grates. 

- 15th. Clean the soot and ashes off the tubes, and scrape the lower halves 
of the two lower rows of tubes at frequent intervals, say every two hours. 


16th. Never suddenly open or close any cock or valve on these boilers, as , 


that might cause leakage by creating a blow or jar that is avoided by more 
easy handling. 
17th. When stopping for a few hours or longer, fill the boilers not in-use 
with water, so as to overflow at the air-cocks. When relighting fires draw 
down the water to show 2 inches in the glass. This cleanses the steam- 
drum ef grease and mud.” ` 


Verily these are “ Instrúctions ” as to how “boilers” have ‘to be 
worked. If these instructions are necessary in peace time and -on 
frosh-water lakes, what will be required at sea and in the excitements 
of war time? I do not wonder at the American officers reporting 
` against their use in war-ships. It will be seen that their successfal 
working depends on so much automatic gear and close attention, that 


-a single slip might produce the most disastrous results. So well is - 


this known to the Belleville agent, that he wrote, apparently after 


‘gome accident had occurred, “ Disregard for paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, and. 


6 of these ‘Instructions,’ that is, the sudden mixture of high tem- 
perature steam with the colder water in the boilers, ruptured the newly- 
made elements (of tubes) before pressure reached them.” He might 
easily have taken more of the paragraphs, and shown how the 
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‘elements ” could be ruptured. I fear our Admiralty will require a 
machine to attend to such boilers.’ They may train men, as they are 
doing, to fire and attend to them; but that will not suffice in war- 
time. The mere fact of having to re-train our stokers to fire a boiler 
is something new in the annals of marine engineering, I wonder 
what this new departure is costing the country. It will be apparent 
that our position with our fleet is insecure and totally unreliable. In 
the canvas days, when chasing, it was, “ Set every stitch of canvas,” 
and the ship replied accordingly ; to day it would be, “ Full speed,” 
but would the boilers reply ? From the facts before us, we donbt it 
very much. ‘The vessel with the best and safest boilers is the one of 
real use in war. i 

It may be asked, “Is there no remedy for such a state of matters ? ” 
My reply to this is: Our present system of Admiralty governance is 
based on the assumption that “officials can do no wrong,” and their 
representatives in the House of Commons take the position of 
Admiralty “barristers for the defence.” These gentlemen, being 
men who know nothing of ship equipments or machinery, receive 
their pabulum from the officials, such as it is, and, consequently, give 
it forth with all sincerity and belief in it. Anything to. the contrary, 
by an ordinary member, is lightly or scornfully treated. Before the 
country will know what the navy really costs, what the vessels are 
worth as fighting machines, and what a modern war-vessel ought to 
be, a Naval Committee should be appointed, whose duties it should be 
to ascertain all the facts in relation to the present condition and cost 
of the ships, afloat, in reserve, and building. And this committee 
should consist of men entirely disinterested, and having no connection 
with the Department whatever. They might, or might not be, 
members of the House of Commons, bnt their report should be 
issued annually to the House. In it every item connected with naval 
expenditure should be tabulated in a concise form; their reasons 
stated for the adoption of a new type of vessel, gun, or boiler; their 
decisions as to placing of contracts; their reasons for any excess of 
estimated expenditure, and generally they should be a check-body on 
the close-corporation nature of our present system of Admiralty 
administration. i; 

I bave avoided ship design in this article, leaving the question of 
unarmoured versus armoured ends of ships to others. I have also 
avoided entering into the question of short complements of engine- 
room and stoke-hole hands, with the absence of ample reserves for 
these departments. What I have written is to show what almost 
every engineer in the country (other than those doing Admiralty or 
Government work) will endorse—that our modern ships, fitted with 
boilers, as they have been and are being at present, are not reliable, 
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are far from safe, and therefore are not the best. I have shown what 
they are, ‘The question, what they should be, is answered: simply by 
. _ saying: Our war-ships ought to be designed and constructed to steam 
at all times when required,-like our first-class ocean liners, full speed 
day in and day out. If they cannot do this, they are not the ships 
that the country is led to believe it has got; and on which millions 
are spent, and they will assuredly fail when the signal is once more. 
given by Britannia— 


. BRITONS! Hop THE SEa. 
Wm. ALLAN. 


P.S.—Since ‘writing. the foregoing I have every reason to believe 
that no more presser of the Powerful type will be built.—Why ? 


W. A. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 
IN ENGLAND. 


O account of the events which led to the adoption of the reformed 
pronunciations of Greek can be satisfactory without some 
preliminary inquiry into the circumstances attending the early study 
of that language in England. The following very succinct statement 
will suffice for the present purpose. f 


I 


The earliest authentic instance of the tuition of Greek in Britain 
is that of Theodore, a Greek of Tarsus, seyenth Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (668-690). In referring. to the remarkable career of that 
illustrious prelate, one of the first and greatest benefactors of this 
country, the Venerable Bede states that in his own day (731) some 
of Theodore’s disciples were still living, “ as well versed in the Greek 
and Latin tongues as in their own in which they were born.” * 


* What was the Greek pronunciation in use at that time in England is placed beyond 
doubt by the following facts. The venerable tradition of reciting in Greck portions 
of the Liturgy was then still observed ; and, therefore, Greek prayers are not rarely 
found in old Missals written in Latin characters, There exists in the British Museum 
a MS. (Cotton, Galba A. xviii.), known as '‘King /Ethelstan’s Psalter,” and ascribed 
to the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century. The last, 200th, leaf 
contains a short Litany, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the ‘risagion 
(Ter Sanctus) in Greek rendered in Anglo-Saxon characters. The words are wrongly 
divided, proving it to have been the work of a scribe ignorant of Greek, and writing 
probably under dictation—e.g., dialus stuvrusu=ðù rod eravpoĵð cov; os senu uranu 
keptasgis tonartonimon tonepi ussion=ùs ev otpay@ kal èml ris ys, TÒ» prov toy roy 
êmovoiov; oske imis afiomen tusophiletas imon kemis ininkis imas ispirasmon=ùs xal 
jets plouev Tods wpedras jusy kal py elgevéykys pâs els mepasuòv. At the end of 
the Lord's Prayer the word " Greco ” is written in bold letters. Much earlier and 
equally decisive examples of this kind of rendering the traditional pronunciation of 
Greek are numerous. Nevertheless, Hallam (“Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,” ch. ii. 7, 2.), in referring to this MS., says that its “Saxon is curious in 
another respect, as it proves the pronunciation of Greek in the eighth century to have 
been modern, or Romaic, and not what we hold to be ancient.” ‘Ihe, italics are minc ; 
but the surprise evinced at this discovery is an avowal that Hallam, in common with 
most of those who insist that it is “ corrupt and barbarous,” was ignorant of the fact 
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In the beginning of- the following century Alcuin and Johannes 
Scotus Hrigena were successively the most eminent Greek scholars in 
Western Europe. With the exception of John of Salisbury (d. 1180), 
whose knowledge of Greek was meagre, no other instance is worthy - 
of record, till the time when Robert Grosseteste (d. 1258) revived the 
study of the language in England.*, In this he was aided by his 
friend John Basing, who had journeyed to Athens, and had there 
learned Greek from Constantina, the talented daughter of the Arch- 
bishop of that city. -Perhaps the most important of Grosseteste’s - 
services to Greek studies was the patronage he extended to the 
. illustrious Roger Bacon (d. 1294), who was better versed in Greek 
than any of the schoolmen prior to the Renaissance, ` The names of 
Alexander of Hales, Richard Middleton, Duns Scotus, Michael Scott, 
William Ockham, Richard. de Bury, Walter. Burley, and Thomas 
Bradwardine, now follow in rapid succession (1245-1349), in respect 
to Greek studies in England. 

A century and a half again intervened before the Greek swikeise 
which stirred Southern Europe so deeply, affected this country also. 
William Selling, of All Souls’ and Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
first brought with him from Italy the love of the new learning.. In 
1475 Cornelio Vitelli, an Italian then sojourning at Oxford, is believed 
to have taught’ Greek in that University, and to have initiated 
William Grocyn in the language, Certain it is that Grocyn taught 
‘Greek at Oxford in 1488—Erasmus being among his hearers—before 
joining his friend and fellow-student Thomas Linacre in Italy, where 
they both studied under Demetrius Chalcondyles. At about the 
same time William Latimer was a pupil of Mussurus at Padua; and 
William Lily, the first high master (1512) of Colet’s foundation of 
St. Paul’s School, had sojourned, on his return from a. pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in the Island of Rhodes, and there learned Greek. 

All these great scholars pronounced Greek as it is spoken to this. 
day ; and the tradition they had brought over with them was confirmed 
by Calpurnius, a native Greek, who first held the readership of Greek. 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey in 1519. That Calpurnius taught Greek 
at Oxford is placed beyond doubt by the explicit statement of John 
Cains. It is no less certain, however, that John Clement was 
` similarly engaged at Oxford at that very time; and as Fox had 
included a Greek lecturship in his foundation of Corpus Christi in 
1517, there was evidently room for two lecturers. John Clement was 
siebesded by Thomas Lupset shortly afterwards. 


that the pronunciation of Greek, not only during the eighth century, but as early as as 
the Alexandrine epoch, was, on ‘the whole, as “modern or Romaic” as it is at the 
present day. Two thousand years is a pretty adequate title to authenticity. 

* Roger Bacon, in his ‘ Compendium Stadii,” c. vi. (p. 434, ed. Brewer), states-that 
there. was no difficulty in procuring Greek teachers at that time ; Grosseteste bag 
invited several to England. 

‘+ In his treatise, “De Pronun. Gr. et Lat, Lingus,” London, 1574, p. 11, 
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. With regard to the sister University, it was Erasmus, the pupil in 
Greek of Grocyn, who, on his third ‘visit to England (1511), first 
taught that language at Cambridge. He did so according to the 
“ Frotemata ” of Chrysoloras and the grammar of Gaza: he had not yet 
invented the pronunciation of the Lion and the Bear. Three years 
after his departure (1514) from Cambridge, one of his former pupils, 
Henry Bullock, writing to him, states that “people here are devoting 
themselves eagerly to Greek literature.” It was ‘not till 1519, 
however, that Richard Croke (“ Crocus”) was appointed Greek 
reader; and from his inaugural oration, “ De Grecarum Disciplinarum 
Laudibus,” it is clear that no one had intervened between Erasmus 
and him in the readership of Greek at Cambridge. Croke first studied 
Greek under Grocyn, and later in Paris, and himself taught it at 
Leipzig, before his return to England in 1517.” ' 


il. 


Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Smith became reader of Greek at 
Cambridgé in 1583. On his appointment (1538) as public orator, he 
was succeeded in the Greek readership by Sir John Cheke, of St. 
John’s, who first occupied the Greek chair when the Regius Professor- 
ships were founded in 1540. Cheke was certainly the most learned 
‘Grecian ” then in England,j and to him is mainly due, both the 
impetus given to the study of Greek and the adoption of the new 
pronunciation. With the zeal and warmth of his earlier years, 
Cheke was foremost in this endeavour, though the initiative is due to 
his contemporary and friend, the more cautious and more politic 
Thomas Smith, of Queen’s College. 

A very remarkable account of the controversy and of the evenis 
attending it is to be found in the correspondence—which will often be 
referred'to hereafter—between Smith f and Cheke§ on the one side, 


* Oroke published at Leipzig, in 1516, his “Tabula,” containing elements of the 
Greek grammar and instructions, ‘De pronuntiatione literaram Grecarum,”’ with 
corrections of the errors which had already at that time become current, as we shall 
presently see. ; 

+ In his “ Life of Cheke ” (pp. 166 and 175), Strype gives specimens of Cheke’s Greek 
compositions. ‘hey offer an instance of the difference often noticeable in the 
respective merit of the verse and prose of many a Hellenist. The metrical epitaph 
to his sister is perfect in diction and touching in its pathetic beauty ; whereas the 
short letter of introduction of a Greek bishop—apparently a refugee who “seemed to 
have business with the Protector”—to his pupil and brother-in-law, Wiliam Cecil 
(afterwards Lord Cecil), reads like the composition of a freshman. He signs in true 
classic style—Lwdvvns K Rxos. : 

+ Smith’s letter to Gardiner, dated “ Cantabrigie, 12 Augusti 1542,” was published 
only in 1568, by R. Stephen, when Smith was ambassador in Paris, under the title, 
“De recta et emendata linguæ Greece pronuntiatione Thoma Smithi Angli, tune in 
Acad. Cantab. Publici Prelectoris,ad Vintaniensem Episcopum Epistola.” It seems 
doubtful whether the whole of the epistle, as it appears in print, was actually addressed 
to Gardiner: for it contains much that Smith would hardly have deemed calculated 
to promote his cause with the Chancellor, ’ 

Cheke’s correspondence with Gardiner. was also published on the Continent. 
When Cheke left England, after the accession of Queen Mary, he entrusted the M$, 
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and Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, Master of Trinity Hall, 
and Chancellor of the University, on the other. John Strype (d. 1787) 
made extensive use of these documents in his works;* and I shall 
refer to his own paraphrase of-the Latin originals. re 

A: careful examination of these texts brings out palpably three 

main facts which should be made clear at the very outset. .Of these 
the first two have, at all times, constituted the most powerful, though 
latent inducement to disavow the traditional pronunciation. The 
third forms a special feature of the Cambridge controversy, and very 
materially helps to explain it: (a) The sounds special to the Greek 
language, the idiosyncrasy of its pronunciation, rendered its acquisition 
physically difficult and therefore distasteful to aliens; (b) The true 
sounds of the traditional pronunciation had gradually become con- 
` founded, and had been partly lost in the West, after the disappearance 
of native Greek teachers; t- (c) Both Smith and Cheke were most 
zealous advocates of spelling reform and of the phonetic, rendering of 
. the English language. They were the first to devise a complete 
Scheme for this purpose. 

Of this reform, which they urged simultaneously with that of the - 
‘pronunciation of Greek, we have ample details ;{ and they make it 
clear that the two Cambridge professors sought to reform the spelling 
of English, the pronunciation of which they could not alter; and to 


to-Coelius Secundus Curio, a scholar of Basle. It was there printed in 1555, Ccelius . 
prefacing a dedication to Sir Anthony Cook, Cheke’s bosom friend and fellow instruc- 
tor of Edward VI. This rare little 8vo volume is intituled: “ Joannis Cheki Angli de 
pronuntiatione Græcæ potissimum linguæ disputationes cum Stephano Vuintoniensi 

piscopo, septem contrariis epistolis comprehense, magna quadam et elegantia et 
-eruditione refertz.” 

* Oxford edition, 1820-22. “Life of Th. Smith,” pp. 10-18 and 22-26 ; “Life of 
J. Cheke,” pp. 14-19, 50, 58, 155-161; “Ecclesiastical Memorials,” I. a. 575-579 ; 
TIT, a. 220, &c. Bee 

+ The necessity of providing in class-books, such as Croke’s “ Tabulx ” (p. 375, n. *) 
against errors then current, is a proof of this. Caius’s remarks (loc. cit.) point to the: 
same fact. Compare the statement in Strype’s ‘ Life of Cheke,” p. 14: “ This lan- 
guage was little known or understood hitherto in the realm. And if any saw a piece 
-of Greek, they used to say Gracum est, non potest legi—i.e., it is Greek, it cannot be 
read. And those few that did pretend tosome insight into it, read it after a strange, 
‘corrupt manner, pronouncing the vowels and diphthongs and several of the consonants 
very much amiss.” 

{ “About or near this time Smith wrote a tract concerning the correct writing of 
English and the true sounding of the letters and words. ... . And as he promoted 
the refining of the use of the English tongue, so also of the Greek, together with 
Cheke” (Life of Smith,” pp. 21, 22). Strype goes on to give a full analysis of 
Smith's system, which is on the same principles that underlie his Greek pronunciation 
—i.e., he allows no diphthongs, double consonants, or letters that are not sounded.. 
Smith was even inclined to suppress c and q, as useless in an alphabet which contains 
sandk. His new English alphabet, consisting of 19 Roman, 4 Greek, and 6 Saxon 
letters is set forth in folio 41 of his “ De recta et emendata linguæ Angliz scriptione 
Dialogus,” which he published together with his letter to Gardiner on the pronunciation 
of Greek ; thus leaving no doubt of the fact that the two questions were inseparable 
in his mind. Of Cheke also, Strype says (“ Life,” pp. 161-2) : “ Another piece of that 
exactness that was in Cheke appeared in his care about orthography—that is, for true, 
and right writing, as well as pronouncing. And here both the Latin and our mother 
tongue fell under his correction.” An analysis of Cheke’s new English spelling follows, 
and at p. 99 there is the text of a letter to Cecil written in his reformed style of 
English orthography. 
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introduce a new pronunciation of Greek, the orthography of which 
they were powerless to modify. This—the sum and substance of the 
object they had in view—is a very important fact in the consideraticn 
of the question before us, and should be kept well in view. Those 
who have often expatiated’ on the merits of Smith and Cheke’s 
achievement in regard to the pronunciation of Greek, have passed 
over in silence their endeavours to reform English orthography. Yet 
they were as cager in regard to the former as they were persuaded 
of the necessity of the latter change, which, indeed, they themselves 
adopted in writing English. It failed, not because it was more 
irrational than the Greek pronunciation they invented, but because it 
was as vain to press it upon Englishmen as it would have been 
hopeless to convince Greeks to adopt ‘the new-fangled pronuncia- 
tion. 

Tt should also be borne in mind that, as Smith avows, both he and 
Cheke were young men of twenty when they conceived and initiated 
_ these vast projects. Now, whatever their abilities may have been— 
and it is no disparagement of their worth to say that they were not 
men of genius—it is hardly reasonable to claim for their theory that 
authority which only profound erudition and long study could have 
lent to it, ; 

Their own narrative establishes clearly that they were troubled by 
the fact that each letter had not a distinct sound, but that severa- 
vowels and diphthongs represent the same sound in Greek ;* and. 
therefore, “ they found it difficult to teach this tongue well.” + Ther 
consequently began groping about for an issue out of the difficulty, 
and sought for some justification of their newly-conceived fancy. In 
this they were emboldened by the reading of Erasmus’s “ Dialogue.” = 
But even then they did not venture to promulgate it as a restoration 
‘based upon research, but they simply tried to smuggle it through.} 


* Equally conclusive would have been the objection that the pronunciation cf 
English is not genuine, but corrupt and barbarous, because there are no fewer than 
fourteen vowels and combinations of vowels responding to the sound # (Italian), ant 
thirteen to that of 0; while no fewer than four hundred symbols represent the thirty- 
eight distinct sounds of the English language. ‘fhe vowel sounds in earl, furl, gir!, 
are identical. 

+ Strype, “ Life of Smith,” p. 10. Ascham, writing to Brandesby (Ep. xii.) short-y 
after Gardiner’s edict, 1542, is perfectly frank that this was at the bottom of the who.c 
agitation: “ Do you think this is a slight hindrance to learning Greek? Every one ıs 
aware that all knowledge comes to us through our senses; if, then, we are thus 
deprived of the use of our ears, howcan we distinguish between one word and another 
unless we keep our eyes constantly fixed upon a book?” As you distinguish homo- 
pyms in all Janguages—one might well retort ; as you distinguish key from quay, guilt 
from gilt; rite, right, and wright; vain, vane, and vein, in English ; latt, laid, and laiz ; 
Joi, foie, and fois, in French, &c. 

t Gardiner deprived Cheke even of the credit of originality: “ Atqui Hujus tui 
conatus gloriam (si quam expectas) presipuit Erasmus.”—Cheke, “de Pronunt.” p. 2. 

§ “The young reformers felt, however, the risk of exciting opposition by a too 
sudden introduction of the innovation, and Smith’s ingenuity was successfully exerted 
to obviate this danger. Without giving any intimation of his design, he commenced 
a... an occasional use of his own method—to quote his own expression—' lapax 
linguæ, as it were.’ "—Mullinger, “The University of Cambridge,” 1884, p. 55. 
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When, finally, they determined to stand by it, then they set to work 
to evolve. ex post facto arguments in its support. : 

. The most damaging fact, however, is the unequivocal admission that 
they had not mastered the traditional pronunciations, which neverthe- 
less they condemned and undertook to. reform ; they were not familiar 
with its use or its precise character. They must have read Greek 
very much ag foreigners read English, who have only a book-know- 

ledge of the language.* That this was so, is proved to demonstra- 
tion by minutely recorded facts. Mention has already been made 
(Ð. 375, n. t); of the meeting between a Greek ecclesiastic and Cheke, 
who was then Professor of Greek at Cambridge. Caius, alluding to 
that interview, for the very purpose for which I now refer to. it, 
states that neither the Bishop could understand Cheke’s Greek, nor 
Cheke the Bishop’s.t ‘ And Sir Thomas Smith, after introducing his 
new method, sought out, while in Paris, as he himself relates, a native 
Greek from whom to ascertain what was the exact traditional 
articulation. The pronunciation of this Greek, however, seems to’ 
have been incomprehensible to him, while Smith’s own efforts to — 
speak by the traditional pronunciation were no less futile; and they 
had to try to understand each other in Italian and French. Small 
wonder that Smith and Cheke, like Erasmus before them, concluded 
to consider as barbarous and corrupt, and proceeded to reform, as best 
suited them, a pronunciation which placed them in these cruel 
predicaments. . 
Furthermore, the examples cited in Cheke’s letters to Gardiner ang 
elsewhere, as arguments against the traditional pronunciation, are al} 
based upon an erroneous conception of it.t The passage already 


* “Neque enim Grecus Patriarcha .... Checum, nec Checus Patriarcham intel- 
Jexit.”—J. Cains, “De-Pronunt.,” p. 11. - 

t Hamerton mentions the case of a Frenchman who had a thorough knowledge of 
English literature, but who, having never ledrned the language from the living word, 
read Tennyson’s “ Claribel” as follows : 7 `. 


“ At ev ze bittle bommess “ At eve the beetle boometh 

Azwart the zecket lon Athwart the thicket lone ; 

At none ze veeld be ommess At noon the wild bee hummeth 
Aboot ze most edston About the moss’d headstone ; 

At meedneeg ze mon commess _ At midnight the moon cometh ee 
An lokez doon alon And looketh down alone. 

Ere songg ze lintveet svelless, Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 

Ze clirvoiced mavi dvelless,” &c. The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth,” &c. - 


There is hardly one Frenchman in a thousand who is not convinced that the only 
“ genuine ” pronunciation of high-life is eeg-leef. 

f “ What this untoward way of reading Greek was we may in part guess at by one 
word, kußeprô, which was commonly sounded chiverno : wherein, as Ascham showed to 
Hubert (see infra, p. 385) . . . . there were no-less than three erroneous soundings in 
-three letters, x, v, 8’’—Strype, “ Life of Smith,” p. 22. Exsctly the same argument is 
used by Cheke.in his letters to Gardiner. But the ch pronunciation of «x, far from 
being general, always was, and now is, special-to Crete and a few other islands ; and 
that only before the i and e (Italian) sounds. -Simply to assert that the traditional 
pronunciation of v and £ is corrupt is to beg the question. Yet most of the examples 
adduced by. Cheke and Smith show an equal ignorance of that pronunciation.. Nor 
is it too much.to say that those who.at the present day condemn it would find them- 
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referred to in Catus’s treatise (p. 874, n. t), as well as other allusions in 
it, confirm the fact that doubts and divergent opinions had, for some 
time past, prevailed as to what was the pronunciation then actually in 
use among the Greeks themselves. 

To comprehend how this break in the continuity of the tradition 
had come about, we need but bear in mind that it was now (1535) 
close upon twenty years since the last and only native Greek was 
heard to lecture at Oxford. In Cambridge itself the sounds of Greek 
had never been imparted by a native teacher. Neither Bullock, nor 
Croke, nor Smith, nor Cheke had ever been taught by a Greek how 
to pronounce, A similar process, applied to'the tuition of any language, 
would soon produce the most startling results, both on its articulation 
by aliens, and on their notions regarding it. It is self-evident that 
the pronunciation of any tongue taught in a distant land to a smal- 
body of men only, and by teachers who themselves had never spoker 
with natives, is bound very soon to fall off into a hybrid and muddlec 
articulation. The absence of oral familiarity with a language, the 
inability to use it colloquially and enter into its spirit, predisposes 
those who have only a theoretical acquaintance with its sounds te 
consider them as inharmonious, harsh, and distasteful.* 


selves very much embarrassed if called upon to givean accountofit. Mr. W. G. Clark, 
who, in a paper on the “ English Pronunciation of Greek ” (Journal of Philology, No. 2, 
1868, p. 98) states that he passed six months in Greece acquainting himself with th= 
subject, remarks that in the sixteenth century “ the pronunciation was, to all appea:- 
ance, the same as it is among the Greeks of the present day, except, perhaps that in 
Jagne Grecia x was in some cases pronounced like the soft Italian ¢ (not ch).” Bret 
see Mr. E. M. Geldart’s “Remarks” on Mr, Clark’s paper (ibid., No. 3, pp. 157-160). 
Mr. Ch. Wordsworth (*Schole Academice,” 1877, p. 106) speaks of “the current 
method of pronunciation, which allowed but two sounds to all vowels and diphthongs 
of the Greek language.” Thisis startling. There are five distinct vowel sounds in tke 
Greek language—as in the Italian; a sixth, similar to the French %, is a local idiom. 
= P. G. Hamerton (French and English,” 1889, p. 407) makes the following refles- 
tions: “Try to explaf to him (a Frenchman) anything about the musical qualities of 
the English language. He willlaugh at you for your ‘ patriotism’; it being a received 
opinion in France that English never is, and never can be, musical.” He then quotes 
Admiral Jurien de la Gravière, an Academician, a distinguished author, and a scholar 
of English, who, in certain reminiscences of Lieutenant Gore, wrote; “La soirse 
passa comme un songe. Un seul orage faillit la troubler. Je soutenais quela langue 
anglaise était rude, complétement dépourvue d'harmonie. ‘Elle est rude pour vors, 
qui ne savez pas la prononcer, repondit l’insulaire, avec véhémence.”’ And Hamertor 
justly remarks: ‘‘ Here we have the first impression of the uneducated French ezr, 
then the truth about the matter from the Englishman. Another Frenchman... . 
says that the English language is scarcely intelligible when spoken, even for the 
English themselves, and that is why they are so taciturn. Another calls English se? 
idiome sourd. How are these Frenchmen to appreciate the ‘ mighty-mouthed invento? 
of harmonies’; how are their ears to hear the ‘ God-gifted organ-voice of England’?” 
Similar strictures are passed upon German by those who are imperfectly acquainted 
with the possibilities of its pronunciation. It was underlike conditions that Ascham 
lamented (Ep. xii.) the interposition of Gardiner: “The Greek vowels are now all 
pronounced so thin and slender, so closely allied to the letter iota, that you can ĉis- 
tinguish nothing but the piping of a sparrow, or the hissing of a snake.” Yet Ascham, 
whose appreciation is often quoted as irrefutable, had never heard a living Greex 
speak ; he could only read Greek, very much after the manner of Hamerton’s Frenct- 
man already quoted. Each language has its native tone and colour which endu-es, 
however shades of pronunciation may vary in course of time; and this idiosyncrasy, 
this individuality of the language must be observed and respected, if its enunciaticn 
is to remain recognisable and not be travestied, The one English poet who possessed 
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But the most powerful incentives in favour of the “reformed ” and 
against the traditional pronunciation were then, as they are now and 
always have been, considerations of expediency rather than scruples as 
to philological accuracy. Asa matter of fact, the latter were evolved 
in order to justify the former. This is so true that the traditional 
pronunciation of Latin was. not “reformed” in England, while the 
Catholic Church, being predominant, was able to keep alive a close 
connection with Italy. Smith, in his letter to Gardiner, admits that 
no change was contemplated in this respect.* It was not attempted 
until some time after.t Yet Smith and Cheke’s philological pleadings, 
if good in regard to Greek, were equally applicable to Latin, ~ 

“The narrative upon which we shall now enter establishes these 
premises indisputably. It shows that the alien sounds of Greek, having 


gradually become more and more hard to acquire correctly, it was | 


claimed as one of the merits of the new pronunciation that it 
simplified matters, doing away with a strange articulation and 
facilitating the reading and writing of Greek by English students, 
who thereupon accepted it with enthusiasm. 


- the gift of harmony in the highest degree, Milton, laid down, in his treatise “ On 
Education” (“Prose Works,” ed. 1806, I. 277), the rule that “their [the boys’] 
specch is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronunciation, as near as may ‘be to 
the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we Englishman, being far northerly, do not 
open our mouths in the cold air wide enough to grace a southern tongue; but are 
observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and inward; so that to 
smatter Latin with an English mouth is as ill a hearing as low French.” Exactly the 
same rule applies to Greek, only more so. i 

* “Latinæ quoque linguæ vitia non correximus.”—“ De Pronun.,” fi. 45b. The 
same assurance is given by Cheke in his first letter to Gardiner. Itis manifest, how- 
ever, that they had both contemplated the reform of the pronunciation of Latin also: 
“ As for the Latin, that it might be spoken truly, and the syllables in reading pro- 
nounced long or short, according to their nature, he (Cheke) devised a way to write 
the vowels according to their quantity,” &c.—Strype, “Life,” p. 161. It is certain 

` that, even before this time, the English sounds had automatically, so to say, begun to 
supersede the original Latin, exactly as they had done those of Greek. Caius, in his 
treatise “De Pronun.,” says that many had already began to say pulchrat, vaita, taibat, 
for pulchree, vita, tibi, &e. ‘‘There were few with whom he (Erasmus) conversed at 
‘Cambridge (1511) but must have often shocked his ears by their uncouth Latinity and 
strange pronunciation.”—J. B. Mullinger, “ The University of Cambridge,” 1873, p. 498. 
dn his preface ‘to his “Accidence,” Milton observes, with unconscious humonr, that 
he omits all reference’ to Latin letters and syllables, as‘there is “little difference ftom 
the English spelling-book, especially since few will be persuaded to pronotince Latin 
otherwise than their own English.” ; P 

+ “The pronunciation of Latin in England underwent a similar change. In the 
‘beginning of the sixteenth century there was no question as to the right method— 
namely, the Italian. On this all scholars were agreed, though, as Palgrave tells us, 
there were some who in practice pronounced ill. .... But gradually the severance 
brought about by the Reformation produced its effects. It was no longer necessary 
for our clergy to be able to speak the common language of the Roman Church. The 
English pronunciation, which saved trouble-to teachers and learners, gradually crept in, 
first probably in grammar schools, and thence infecting the Universities themselves,” 
—W. G. Clark, loc. cit. p. 103. ‘The italics are mine, and they comfirm what I have 
already saidin regard to Greek. The evolution of the “genuine” pronunciation was 
exactly the same in both languages, 

$ The students “gladly forsook their old way of reading Greek,” and the new way 
“ was received with much applause and commendation.”—Strype, “ Life of Cheke,” 
pp. 14 and 159. Also in “ Ecclesiastical’ Memorials,” I. a. p. 577: “It took greatly 
among the scholars ; and now, after some years, the old way of reading Greek was 
nauseous and unpleasant to hear, And the advantage was, that such as now learned 
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Ill. 


Such were the circumstances in which the reform of Hrasmus, 
already heralded abroad, was now introduced into Cambridge by Smith 
and Cheke. How it was there hatched is best related in Strype’s 
yersion of Smith’s own story.* After dwelling upon what he describes 
as the manifest corruptior. and debasement of the received pronuncia- 
tion, he goes on to say: 


“Smith and Cheke began at last to confer together seriously about this 
matter, it being now the year 1535. They well perceived how the vulgar 
sounding of Greek was, and concluded it evidently false that so many dif- 
ferent letters and diphthongs should have but one and thesame sound. And 
a difficult thing they found it to teach this tongue well by reason of this 
great and absurd confusion. They proceeded to search authors, if perhaps 
thence any certainty might be taken up. But the modern writers did but 
‘little avail them ; for Erasmus they had not yet seen,t who in.a book found 
fault with the common reading of the Greek. But though both saw these 
palpable errors they could not agree among themselves, but one thought one 
thing and another another, especially concerning the letters jra and tyirdr. 
They both dreaded the effects of an unusual sound, which, by reason of the 
novelty, would be hard and hateful. A. little after, having gotten Erasmus 
and Terentianus (an author that wrote ‘de Literis and Syllabis,’) they pri- 
vately made many corrections and meditated diligently within the walls of 
their own studies a more emendate manner of speaking, but did not adven- 
ture yet to bring it into light nor communicate it to any but those whose 
intimate familiarity and friendship made them partakers of their studies. 
When this new utterance of Greek was sufficiently conquered and inured to 
them by private use and did daily more and more please them, by reason of 
that fulness and sweetness that they apprehended in it, they thought good 
then to make trial of it publicly. It was agreed that Smith should begin. 
He read at that time Aristotle, ‘De Republica, in Greek, as he had done 
some years before; and that the roughness of a new pronunciation might 
give less offence he used some craft, which was this, that in his reading 
he would let fall a word orly now and then uttered in the new and cor- 
rect sound; which he did for this end, that if his auditory utterly refused 
his words thus pronounced, then he reckoned he ought to defer his purpose 
for some longer time; and accordingly he so intended to do; but if they 
received them with a good will, then he would the more speedily go on 
with his innovation. But, behold the issue! At first no notice was taken 
of it; but when he did it oftener, they began to observe and listen more 
attentively. And when Smith had often inculcated y and o: as e and ot they 
who three years before had heard him sound them frequently uncorrectly, after 
the old way, could not think it was a lapse of his tongue, but suspected else 
and laughed at the unusual sounds. He again, as though his tongue had 
slippod, would sometimes correct himself and say the word over again after 
the old manner. But when he did this daily, and, as appeared, every day, 
the corrected sounds flowed from bim more and more, some of his friends 


Greek profited more in the knowledge of that language in a year than they did before 
jn two ; and come much sooner to a facility of speaking and writing it, which took 
up a very long time before.” 

* “Life of Smith,” pp. 11, 12. 

+ This seems hardly probable. Erasmus’s “ Dialogue” was published in 1528, and 
often reprinted since. Erasmus himself was in frequent correspondence with his 
friends at Cambridge. 
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came to him and told him what they noted in his lectures. Smith now . 
cared not to dissemble, but owned that he had been thinking of something - 
privately, but that it was not yet enough digested and prepared for the public. 
They, on the other hand, prayed him not to conceal it from them, but to tell 
them without any grudging. Whereupon he promised he would. Upon 
this rumour many came together. and repaired to him, whom he required: 
only to hear his reasons, and to have the patience with him three or four 
days at most, until the sounds, by use, were made more trite to their ears, 
and the prejudice of novelty more worn off; and so, by little and little, he 
explained to them the whole reason of the sounds. Many went to Cheke 
and related to him Smith’s discourses, and others resorted to others according 
as they esteemed them to be men of judgmentin this matter. These thought 
some one thing, some another. ‘Cheke assented. At this very time Smith 
read upon one of Homer's ‘Odysseys’ at home in the College. There he 
began more plainly and openly to show and determine the difference of these 
sounds. Then many came that they might the more easily learn of- him 
vivd voce to frame their tongues and utter the true sounds. The same 
did Cheke in his college. It is not to be expressed with what greediness 
and affection this was received among the youth and how gladly they agreed 
to it. The following winter in St. John’s College was acted the Greek play 
of Aristophanes, called ‘ Plutus,’ in this pronunciation, and one or two more 
comedies; when among those that professed Greek and were esteemed 
learned men it was observed there was not so much as one that signified 
any dislike or showed any opposition.” i 


So far the attempt seems to haye proved successful in its quiet and, 
as it may fairly be said, in its surreptitious course. Strype, with 
naive confidence, exclaims (p. 18): f 


“And thus by Smith’s pains and endeavours, never to be forgotten by 
posterity, was the noble Greek tongue restored to itself, as it was spoken 
in the times when Greece flourished and, brought forth Plato, Dionysius, 
Plutarchus, Demosthenes, Thucydides, and others, out of whose writings he , 
and Cheke produced authorities that they pronounced Greek as-he taught. 
And by this revived pronunciation was displayed the flower and plentifulness 
of that language, the variety of sounds, the grandeur of diphthongs, the 
majesty of long letters, and the grace of distinct speech.” i 


There seems to be little doubt that, not only the undergraduates, 
for the reasons already explained, embraced eagerly the new system, 
but that the younger leaders in the University, and especially the 
small progressive group, with St. John’s College as its centre and 
Smith and Cheke at its head, embraced their system with alacrity. 
. Among these, Bill, Car, Cecil, Haddon, Tonge, Pickering, and John 
Ponet are. mentioned; the lattér, one of Smith’s best scholars and after- 


“+ wards Bishop of Winchester, being the most prominent. But it was the 


adhesion of John-Redman, Professor of Divinity, and a man of much 
weight and authority in the University, which seemed to insure the 
triumph of the cause; for Redman now made it a practice, whenever 
he quoted a passage in the original Greek, to read it ‘‘ after the correct 
pronunciation.” 
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Althongh the information we possess as to the progress of the 
movement rests almost exclusively upon the accounts furnished by 
Smith:and Cheke themselves, it is not denied that even within this 
circle of the younger men a strong feeling of.opposition was aroused. 
When John Ponet began shortly afterwards to read the Greek lecture 
in public, Roger Ascham, of St. John’s, a man of exceptional 
intelligence and versatility and already at that time well versed in 
Greek! disputed with him and- refused to follow the new method. 
Ceding, however, to Smith and Cheke’s persuasions, he at first with- 
drew his opposition, and ultimately, when appointed Greek reader, he 
became one of the most eager, if not the most efficient, advocates of 
the change. In his correspondence, in which he avoids all reference 
to his earlier convictions,* he appears, on the one hand, as an ardent 
adherent of Cheke and a devoted follower of his system, and, on the 
other, as a humble admirer of Gardiner. Later, however, not so 
much as a word of sympathy is wasted upon the misfortunes and the 
ruthless persecution of Cheke. : 

John Caius, to whom Strype makes but a passing allusion (p. 155), 
was an opponent of a very different type. He was swayed by no 
personal considerations, and his Greek scholarship was such, that 
when in 1589 he repaired to Padua, there to qualify for a medical 
degree, he was able to lecture on Aristotle in a university which, at 
that time, was the foremost seat of learning in Europe. It has been 
objected that Caius’s opposition was declared only subsequently to his 
return to England in 1544.1 But the treatise which he wrote on this 
subject proves, I think, the contrary; and both Strype’s and Fuller's 
testimony is in this latter sense} Certain it is that while in Italy 
Caius examined carefully all the then available data, he ascertained 
the opinions and the practice of the most eminent scholars on’ the 
Continent; and he declared himself uncompromisingly in favour of 
the traditional pronunciation. His treatise, though generally ignored 
and passed over in discreet silence, is one of the most critical and 
weighty dissertations on the subject. He opposed the new theory, 
“not by authority, but by argument; and much argument his book 
contains,” § f 


* His old love, however, reappears unconsciously when he plays with the (tradi- 
tional) sounds of the words årvyía and åðxla, and that ina letter to Cheké from 
Augsberg, in January 1551 (Ep. cxiii., “ Whole Works.” Ed. Giles). 

+ “Strype (in ‘Life of Cheke, p. 155) would. .. . appear to have been guilty of 
an anachronism in referring to Dr. Caius as one of the objectors at this time” —J. B. 
Mullinger, “ The University of Cambridge,” 1884, p. 57, n. 

t “Dr. Caius, and others of the old stamp, cried out against the project and the pro- 
moters thereof, taxing it for novelty and them for want of wit and experience. He 
affirmed Greek itself to be barbarous thus clownishly uttered, and that neither France, 
Germany, nor Italy owned any such pronunciation.’—Th, Fuller, “History of the 
University of Cambridge,” sect. vii. 7. 

§ G. Dyer, “ History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge,” 1814, I. 173. 
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= ` IV. 


Smith, however, well satisfied with the success achieved thus far, 
intrusted Cheke with the’ continuance of the struggle and, in the 
autumn of 1539, set out on a journey to the Continent. He first 
visited Orleans, where he seems to have’ prevailed upon Christophorus 
Landrinus to adopt the new system in his tuition of Greek. In 
Paris, however, he was not so successful. Strazelius, the King’s 
Professor of Greek, was already acquainted with Erasmus’s views on 
the subject, and although he admitted that some of his conjectures 
- might carry weight, he expressed the conviction that there were equally 
weighty arguments in favour of the old pronunciation.’ Becoming 
more outspoken, he told Smith, with much good sense, that disputations 
about the probable sounds of letters savoured of pedantry, worthy ` 
only of a schoolmaster ;* from a man of his reputation better things 
weré expected. He therefore dissuaded him to provoke adverse 
criticism by attempting to lecture in public on this question—as 
Smith’s intention’ seems to have been, though his formal proposal was 
to give only readings in Greek. 

It was at this time that Smith visited the Greek scholar, whose ` 
name is not recordéd, but who, we are told, lodged at Bernard’s 
Cloister. Smith speaks of him as a learned and very courteous man,f 
who, however, became incensed when Smith dilated upon the 
conjectures of Erasmus. Erasmus he. considered a trifler (dadinum), 
who, being himself a Dutchman, fancied he could graft upon Greek 
speech monstrous (vastos) sounds and absonous diphthongs, foreign to 
the genius of the language. 

It would Have been impossible to sum up the whole question in a 
more pithy: manner. No Greek, no Italian, no Southerner could be 
otherwise impressed by such sounds, distasteful to his ears and barbarous 
if applied ‘to his own tongue. When, therefore, Smith proceeded 
from Paris to Padua he must have met with scant encouragement, 
either from the musical instincts of the Italians, or from the sound 
erudition of his countryman Caius, who had preceded him to that. 
University. Moreover, Smith’s principal business there was to qualify 
for the degree of Doctor of Civil Law, with which he returned to 
Cambridge in 1542, being then in his thirtieth year. 

This is a fit place to refer to similar efforts made on the Continent 
by Ascham, who espoused the cause with all the ardour of a neophyte. 
When on a mission to Germany he visited Louvain in October 1550, 
and there at the Collegium Bustidianum (C. des trois Langues) he heard, 
as he relates to Cheke. in a letter (cviii.) dated from Augsburg, 


* Gardiner, i in his last letter to Cheke (p. 349), gave him exactly the same advice :. 
“ Ut omissa contentione de sonis, re frivola et inutili, seriis studiis operam dare velis, 
et nominis tui famam solidioribus fundamentis exædificare.” 

t “Vir doctus and insigni comitate præditus.”—“ De Pronun.” fl. 5b. 
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Nov. 11, Theodoricus Laudius lecture on Sophocles for a whole hour. 
Laudius, he says, seguutus est in omni nostram promuntiationem. The 
pronunciation used, however, must have been that of Erasmus, who was 
a patron of that College, and who had written his famous “ Dialogue ” 
in that very city. Ia fact, Ascham, in his letter to Edward Raven 
(cxvi. Augsburg, January 20, 1551) qualifies very materially his state- 
ment, saying, “The reader in o: followed our pronunciation.” Having, 
however, claimed the new pronunciation on behalf of Cheke, he spares 
him the following details which he gives to Raven: “ He (Laudius) 
read the chiding place betwixt (idipus and Creon (Œd. Tyr. 569 seg.) 
beginning at ovx old * ef vig yap pù Wporw, ovyiv pio, reading 
twenty-one verses. His hearers, being about eighty, did knock him out 
with such a noise, as I have not heard.” Evidently Laudius, by way 
of compliment to his English visitor, read that passage only according 
to the Erasmian pronunciation, which must have sounded to his hearers 
so uncouth and intolerab‘e that they “ knocked him out.” 

Ascham, however, was not to be discouraged. We find him again 
addressing a long expostulation to Hubert Languet * (Ep. cxliv. 
Brussels, March 6, 1558) in favour of the. new system. Hubert an- 
swered from Heidelberg, August 9 (Hp. cliv.), wrecking Ascham’s 
arguments; and in a letter (cli) written on July 18 from the same 
place, Cisner t replies with like effect to two previous letters of Ascham’s 
dated early in May, the text of which- has unfortunately not been 
preserved. This correspondence is full of interest, showing as it does 
how men of sound learning realised already at that time the want of 
scientific basis in the new system, 


V. 


Meanwhile matters were not progressing smoothly at Cambridge. 
Cheke, on assuming the Greek readership in 1539, was at once 
confronted with difficulties. 


« For, though for four years Smith’s new way of reading Greek was quietly 
and gladly received, yet afterwards, by means of some turbulent men, it 
received great opposition. And certain there were that began to make a 
great hubbub against it and against Cheke. ... . He, in the beginning of 
his lecture, the better to prepare the minds of his auditors to receive true 
benefit by his readings, declaimed for six days together concerning the moré 
correct sound of letters. But, on a sudden, one Ratecliff, a scholar in the 
University, stood up and Geclared that he would oppose him, being instigated 
by such as had no more wit than himself.” 


Ratecliff in his attempt to dispute with Cheke was 
“ so laughed at by the boys, so exploded and hissed and so tossed in thc 


* Ascham’s correspondent Hubertus Leodius, is the Hubert Languet who was borr 
at Vitteaux, in Burgundy, in 1518, d. 1581, studied Greek at Poictiers and Padua, anc 
in 1551 was at Wittenberg with Melanchthon. . 

+ Nicolas Cisner, a learned Lutheran (d. 1583), studied Greek at Strasburg, and late: - 
under Melancthon. In 1552 he was appointed Professor of Law at Heidelberg. 
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crowd, which came together in the great assembly to laugh rather than to , 
hear, that his own friends were ashamed of him,” ; i 


With the younger siment the chief merit of the new pronun- 
ciation lay in the facilities it afforded them, With them it was not a 
theoretical question of genuineness and accuracy, but a matter of 
practical expediency and ease. A spirit of bravado had taken hold 
of the students. ‘The young men,” Gardiner complained, “ insulted 
even the old, who'spake not as they did, and gloried in an exotic way 
of pronouncing, and took a kind of delight that they were not under- 
stood by their seniors,” 

- Up to this no opposition had been offered by authority to the use 
of the new method, but neither had it been officially recognised; the 
matter seems to have been left to individual preference. The increasing 
pertness of its younger adepts, however, aroused at last the indignation 
of “the old Dons,” who in the spring of 1542 addressed a formal 
complaint to the Chancellor; and this appears to have been the 
immediate cause of the strife that ensued, rather than “ jealousy of the 
marks of royal favour with which he (Cheke) and his friend had been 
honoured,” t - 

The movement, which had now 7 lasted some seven years, either had not 
attracted the attention 'of Bishop Gardiner, who had been Chancellor 
since 1588, or he did not attach importance to it as long as it passed as 
the whim of asmall body of men; he may have hoped that the opposition 
in the University itself would have sufficed to check it. But religious 
differences had now begun to agitate the University ; and Gardiner,{. 
who was already suspicious of the attitude of Cheke and his friends at 
St. John’s in the matter of Papal supremacy, was violently opposed to 
all innovations, as conducive to “heresy.” He therefore addressed a 
letter to Cheke, conciliatory in tone but -peremptory in substance, 
calling upon him to desist from propagating the new, and to revert 
. to the traditional pronunciation. The letter was followed by a decree, 
dated from London, June 18, 1542, minutely defining the traditional 
sounds of the Greek letters, and imposing most severe penalties upon — 
all who might venture to employ the new method. If the transgressor 
was a Regent he was to be expelled from the Senate; if a candidate 
for dégrees, he was not to be admitted; if a sholat. to forfeit his 
scholarship; and those of the younger sort to be bodily chastised— 
domi apud suos castigati. Finally, the decree enjoined “ that none 


x Strype, “Life of Smith,” p. 22, k 
B. Mullinger, loc. cit. p. 59. This seems to rest upon Ascham’s vague state- 
Hk. to Brandesby (Ep. zii.) “The Bishop of Winchester, yielding to the requests 
of certain envious men, issued a decree,” &c. 

f Gardiner was a friend and correspondent of Erasmus, with whom he became 
acquainted in Paris. Only one letter of Erasmus to Gardiner has been preserved, 
dated from Basel, September 3, 1527. Erasmus, who speaks very highly of Gardiner’s 
* learning and ability, did not live to witness the struggle over his theory in which his 
friend engaged. ~ . : 
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should philosophise at all in sounds, but all use the present; and that 
if anything were to be corrected in them, let it all be left to authority.” 
In sonis omnino ne philosophator, sed wtitor presentibus. In hits si 
quid emendandum sit, id omne autoritati permittito. 

Smith’s assertion that this decree was unexpected does not seem 
compatible with what had already taken place. That it had a dis- 
couraging influence upon the younger students of Greek, who had now 
become accustomed to Cheke’s method, is admitted on all hands ; and 
Ascham; in his letter to Brandesby, already quoted, avows that 
Gardiner’s action “stopped the new pronunciation.” For all this 
Cheke now was held alone responsible. ‘All the blame of this 
new pronunciation lay upon Cheke, He was the man now cried out 

against as arrogant, proud, and daring, and guilty of high crimes.”” 
Ina lengthy and elaborately reasoned letter he replied to the Chancellor, 
setting forth the philological and scholastic grounds of the change he 
had introduced and urging the withdrawal of the decree. Gardiner, 
in a second letter, dated from Hampton Court, Jaly 10, rebutted with 
much skill the arguments of Cheke, whom he accused of prolixity and 
presumption ; and Cheke retorted, adding to his previous contentions, 
and complaining of Gardiner’s harshness. 

At this juncture, Smith, who in January of that year had returned 
from Italy and had assumed the Vice-Chancellorship of the University, 
visited Gardiner at Hampton Court, and after vainly endeavouring to 
convince him, “ thought not fit to stir the coals, but after a mild and 
ingenious way told the Bishop that, for his part, he would read both 
ways, the new and the old, that he might offend none for such a 
matter, as a particular mode of pronouncing was. That he knew 
balbutire, modo idem siquando usus sit expedite loquatur, etiam laudi 
dandum est; that is,” as Strype naively explains, “that even stammering 
deserved praise, if so be he that did so, when need was, would speak 
smoothly, according to that of the Apostle, ‘Iam debtor both to fools 
and wise” (p. 24). Thus he succeeded in conciliating Gardiner per- 
sonally to himself. Returning, however, to Cambridge, Smith addressed 
to him (August 12, 1542) a letter (the one subsequently published in 
Paris), in which he assumed, in defence of Cheke, his just share of 
responsibility for the innovation, and endeavoured to vindicate the 
merits of the new pronunciation. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Gardiner did not reply to Smith, but 
wrote, from London, September 4, a third letter to Cheke, whom he 
evidently considered as his chief opponent. Cheke answered again, 
making a last appeal in favour of the change, only to provoke a fourth 
end final rebuke from the Chancellor. With this the correspondence 
was brought to a close in October of that year, but not the struggle itself. 


* Stiype’s “ Life of Smith,” p. 23. 


o 
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VI. 


The limits of this article, which is chiefly concerned with the his- 
torical development of the question, will not admit of an exhaustive 
analysis of that memorable correspondence. Briefly, however, it may 
be said that Cheke’s argument rests upon the unsupported and un- 
demonstrated assumption that the traditional pronunciation was 
“evidently false,” and that.the “true sounds were changed and 
defiled in the last barbarous age,” Thereupon’ he contends, that it 
was better to mend than to follow that pronunciation, and conse- 
quently he seeks “‘ to reduce the Greek language to its true antiquity ;” 
presuming that the primitive pronunciation of a language, at some 
undefined period, can’ be more surely evolved `out of books, written 
during epochs widely apart, than gathered from a living and unbroken 
tradition, The’axiom is laid down arbitrarily against all experience 
and in opposition to admitted linguistic laws, that “ different letters 
“must have different sounds; that each vowel has its proper sound ; 
and diphthongs consisting of two vowels must have the sounds of 
‘two,” and that therefore Aide and Aoruòç * should of necessity be 
pronounced differently. Passages from: classic authors, the meaning 
of which is ambiguous or admits of contradictory interpretations, are 
pressed into service, t and the authority of Erasmus is ‘appealed to. 


* Cheke, “De Pronun.” p. 144-45, This misunderstood and trite instance seems 
destined to remain the stumbling-block of those who are unable to see where the point 
lies. Cisner had already at that time disarmed Ascham—who, of course, brandished 
triumphantly this rusty old weapon—by remarking (Ep. cli.) very sensibly : ‘“ Neque 
enim tam obtusas aures Athenienses habuisse existimo, ut non animadvertere discrimen 
inter Ayuds et Aoruós potuissent, si ‘tam crassa fuisset et aperta soni differentia.” Yet 
the question was again brought up, only the other day, before the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society (see Cambridge University Reporter, November 19, 1895) on the erroneous 
supposition that the Greeks claim that “these two words were both pronounced alike.” 
No Greek whose opinion is worth a moment’s notice, pretends anything ‘of the kind ; 
but'wé maintain that the two words were pronounced so nearly alike, so similarly, as to 
have made possible the doubt of the Athenians as to which of the two had been used. 
Else, the narrative of Thucydides is unintelligible ; no doubt would have existed, had 
~ those two words been uttered as they are now pronounced by Hrasmians, It is easy 

to mistake lid (cover) for lead (command), but no one will confound either with 

Lloyd. ‘ - ; ; 5 
t Needless to say that the famous 63, 64—the bleating of the sheep of Cratinus— 
played an important rôle in the discussion (Cheke, “ De Pronun.” p. 124), the inar- 
ticulate ejaculations of dumb animals being considered irrefragible evidence as to the 
qualities of the most divine of human tongues. Ascham tried to be facetious when 
he pressed the point with Languet: “Jam utrum ulla ovis effert vi ut vos, au be ut 
nos, judicetis) Angle scio omnes oves et Germane et: Italm pro nobis faciunt ; sed 
fortasse Grace oves olim non .balabant, sed vilabant.” But his correspondent’s retort 
remains unanswerable: “Audis esse imitationem, non expressionum vocis. Aliud 
autem est imitare, aliud exprimere, aut adsequi vocem ; quemadmodùm, quod pace tua 
dixerim, tu imitaris in scribendo Ciceronem, non exprimis, aut adsequeris. Preterea 
‘audis Atticos 89, non Bat vocem ovis esse Mipnrixdy, quod magis ovinam vocem repræ- 
sentaret, si quidem voluissent ipsissimam vocem ovis repræsentare aut exprimere.” 
„Cheke also appealed to the dog’s bark in the “ Vespe” of Aristophanes, ai, ai, 
‘which, by the way, he reads af, af, whereas its traditional pronunciation is av, and 
this, repeated rapidly, is as faithful an imitation of the barking of a small dog as bow-wow 
‘is of a big dog. Above such idle pedantry stands the science of language, which esta- 
blishes these three facts ; (a) written language imitates, it does not reproduce, the 
sounds of animals; (b) such imitations are rendered by. means of the available letters 
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And to maintain these forced conclusions, Cheke begs the question by 
declaring that “it is no innovation to introduce that which is ancient, 
nor a novelty to discover the way of pronouncing according to truth, 
which was only intermitted and laid away for a time.” Another plea, 
already noticed, was but an argumentum ad hominem, and indeed fatal 
to the claime of the “ ancient and true pronunciation ”—the plea, 
namely, that the English sounds now adopted were agreeable to the 
students, who espoused them eagerly, since they were thus enabled to 
learn to read and write Greek with greater ease. Cheke categorically 
admits that the enforcement of the old tradition cooled their ardour 


and deterred them from the study of a language thus rendered again 
difficult. 

Had the decree of Gardiner not stamped his interposition with the 
odium of an arbitrary and repressive act, his rejoinders to Cheke's 
arguments would have been generally admitted as unanswerable.” He 
pointed out that Cheke’s hobby of phonetic writing had misled him 
into the fallacy that all that was written was also to be uttered; anc 
hence his conclusions, based upon mere conjecture, as to how the 
ancients pronounced.t Nor was every modification coming of loca. 
usage to be disapproved or disallowed; for the custom of ever 
unlearned natives was a surer guide than the theories of learnec 
foreigners ; like words, sounds also derive their authority from usage 
not from reasoning. With an insight into linguistic analogy, whicl. 
would have done credit to a modern philologist, Gardiner gives instance. 
of the transmutation of sounds in the English language itself Ha 


in each alphabet, and conformably with the special character and idiosyncrasy o-< 
each language ; hence, different languages arrive at imitative representations whica 
vary considerably ; (c) the mcre refined and fastidious the language, the less slavishl7 
does it adhere—in literary style more especially—to inarticulate sounds. Neverthe- 
less Gibbon, referring to this controversy, affirms somewhat sententiously, that “a 
bell-wether is better evidence than a bishop or achancellor.” At the same time ke 
prudently adds: ‘It is difficult to paint sounds by words; and in their reference to 
modern use they can be eucersioel oniy by their respective countrymen ” (ch. lxv. 
n. 107). But Lichtenberg ha’ sufficient sense of humour to retort that the questica 
was “to bhé or not to bhi.” Moreover, the verse of Cratinus in question has now been 
proved to be a corrupt text. 

* “Nunc potest doctius tam barbaram et a barbaris ipsis invectam pronuntiationen 
‘propugnare, quam Dominus Wintoniensis facit.’"—Ascham, Ep. xii. Strype himsef 
admits (“Life of Cheke,” p. 158) that the argument was “ingenious enough.” Ard 
Mr. Mullinger adds, that “as regards the abstract merits of the question, h:s 
(Gardiner's) view was probakly the right one.” . . . . “The general ground on which 
the latter chiefly rested his defence was that, in a matter like pronunciation, usage 
was a safer guide, and he maintained, rightly enough, that it was a fallacy to suppo-e 
that all written characters were necessarily to be reproduced in sound.”—" Tle 
Univ. of Cambridge,” 1884, p. 20. . 

+ ‘We cannot be sure that any letter, especially any vowel, in an ancient languages, 
had exactly the same sound as any has in a modern language.” —W. G. Clark, ubi stp. 
p. 108, ”. Mr. A. J. Ellis (“ The English, Dionysian, and Hellenic Pronunciation of 
Greek,” 1876, p. 51) very truly remarks that in endeavouring to fix the pronunciati. n 
of a language daring successive periods which have a peculiar claim to attention, it 
is necessary “ to discover, if possible, how the whole language, not a few of its letters, 
was then pronounced.” When a tradition survives, it is the safest guide to this. 

{ Gardiner very appzoprictely cites the instance of the gradual attenuation of the « 
(French) sound into iz (Italian), observable also in German and in other languag. s 
“Vide, queso apud nos in rostra daddxry, ut eum osculum jam Fusse dices, vel Lysve 
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reminds Cheke that an eagerness to seek out truth often leads men to 
absurd conclusions. He points out to him that his new pronunciation 
is not ancient, but antiquated, and he challenges him to show-what 
was the difference between the sound which he proposed for n and the 
sound of «. He therefore advises him not to pretend to evolve from 
mute letters sounds which he utterly failed to express by means of 
equally mute symbols. Gardiner’s objection’ that the new-fangled 
pronunciation would estrange English scholars from their Continental 
brethren was admitted by his adversaries to be of practical weight ;* 
and his warning to Cheke, that if he persisted he, would bring 
about a confusion worse than Babel itself, has proved .only ‘too 
prophetic. ; : 

Cheke’s true standpoint and final argument is perhaps more plainly 
avowed when he declared, Graca jam lingua nemini patria est ; Greek | 
is no man’s land, it is a dead language; we may therefore pronounce 
it as we please. But meeting him on this very ground Gardiner retorts : 
“ Ab uso presente manifeste recedis, sed an ad veterum sonorum formam 
omnino accedas nihil expeditum est.” In this as in other attempts at 
innovation, it was easier to destroy than‘to reconstruct. 

Another psychological influence at work was the then prevalent 
prejudice—a latent survival of Latinity . and Romanism—that the 
unfortunate Greek exiles‘who had taught the traditional pronunciation, 

_were illiterate and unscrupulous adventurers, Referring to them, 
Sir Thomas Smith says contemptuously, Nescio qui semi-Turci et 
obscuri Greet ; and his colleague, Sir John Cheke, insinuates, with a 
credulity and illiberality which ill suited one of the most brilliant and 
sympathetic personalities of that time, a man who later became himself 
the victim of persecution, that those unhappy but accomplished and 
quod exemplum ideo tibi propono, ut videas apud nos sonum litera v Græcæ, quie 
antiquioribus et rudibus somabat u, urbanitate quadam loquendi in. sonum « literæ 
extenuatum.” Oheke’s feeble retort is very much in the nature of a quibble}: “ Sed ab 
antiquis ad nostra me transfers, et uno verbo Anglio totum Gracam linguam evertis.”’ 
—“ Di Pronunt.,” pp. 10 and 84. 5 . 

* For Gardiner’s argument, see Cheke’s “De Pronun.” pp. 168 and 199, and for the 
admission of Smith, “De Pronun.” fl. 8. Th. Fuller (loc. cit.) resignedly sums up the 
situation by saying that the new pronunciation “since hath prevailed; whereby we * 
Englishmen speak Greek and are able to understand one another, which nobody else 
can.” Dr. Giles, in the “ Life” prefixed to his edition of Ascham’s “ Whole Works,” 
1865, refers, p. xxx., to Cheke’s innovation as ‘‘a system which is not only barbarous 
in itself, and irreconcilable with all known theories of language, but has separated 
the English as much in the power of communicating in speech with other nations, as 
they are separated physically from their Continental neighbours by the Straits of: 
“Dover.” Joseph Scaliger takes a malicious pleasure in relating to Stephen Ubertus 
(Ep. ccclxii., March 4, 1608) his experience of English Latin: “ Anglorum vero etiam 
doctissimi tam prave Latina efferunt, ut in hac urbe, quum quidam ex ea gente per 
quadrantum hore integrum apud me verba fuisset, neque ego magis eum intelligerem, 
quam si Turcice loquutus fuisset, hominem rogaverim ut excusatum nec habebit, quod 
Anglice non bene intelligerem. Ille qui eum ad me deduxerat tantum cachinnum 
instulit ut mea non minus intefuerit pudere, quam ipsius ridere.” And John Evelyn, 
having attended (May 13, 1661) the examination of Westminster scholars for the Uni- 


versity, remarks in his “ Diary”: “No less is it to be blamed their old pronouncing 
of Latin, so that out of England none were able to understund or endure it,” 
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beneficent scholars were a confederacy of impostors who had conspired to 
obscure their language in order to render it more difficult to foreigners, 
and thus turn it into a source of greater profit for themselves. 


vo. 


Such, however, appear to have been the inevitable consequences of 
an embittered and protracted struggle. Neither the Chancellor nor 
the advocates of the new pronunciation gained the day at once. The 
contest remained undecided for yet awhile, fluctuating with the’ fortunes 
of another and a grester strife—that for religious liberty, with which 
it had in a way become identified.* The Protestants now looked upon 
the adoption of the new system, not as a matter of philological pre- 
cision, but as a mark of independence and as a fence against the 
Papists in school and church. Compulsion resulted, as is usual in 
such cases, in stimulating opposition. “Humanities,” it has been 
epigrammatically said, were not to be governed by Gardiner’s 
“ inhumanities,” t and all through the struggle Cheke’s personal popu- 
larity with the students proved a powerful factor. . l 

The Chancellor’s decree therefore remained, with a certain section 
of the University, practically a dead letter. On May 15 of the very 
next year Gardiner had again to address a letter to Edmunds, the 
Vice-Chancellor, warning him to enforce the decree. 


“The last yere, by consent of the hol Universite, I made an order con- 
cernyng pronunciation of the Greke tonge, appoynting paynes to the trans- 
gressors and finally to the Vice Chauncelor if he sawe them not executed ; 
wherein I praye youe be persuaded that I wyl not be deluded and con- 
tempned, I did it seriously and wyl maynteyne it... . I wyl withstand 
farcies even in pronunciation and will fight with the enemye of quiet at the 
first entree.” 


Two years later he found it necessary to renew his remonstrances. 
In a letter, dated from London, May 12, 1545, he writes to the Vice- 
Chancellor : 


* « Gardiners way prevailed, till a reformation of religion made way for a refor- 
mation of language.” —“ Reflexions upon Learning,” 1714, p. 84. Baker adds, in self- 
contradiction: “ This man assumed a power that Cæsar never exercised, of giving 
law to words.” But it was Cheke and Smith who invented new rules for the pronuncia- 
tion of a language which Gardiner only wished to see respected. 

+ “The bishop’s philological thunderbolts started more hereties than it laid. The 
love of liberty was now conjoined with the love of originality; to speak Greek with 
Erasmus became now the sign of academic patriotism and the watchword of philo- 
logical progress. Force, being the chief apparent power on the one side, it was 
naturally felt by those against whom it was exercised, that Reason was altogether on - 
their side. The matter was, therefore, practically settled on the side of persecuted 
innovations ; the subtlety of a few academic doctors triumphed proudly over the long 
tradition of Byzantine centuries, and the living protest of millions of men with Greek 
blood in their veins and Greek words in their mouths.’’—J. S. Blackie, “The Pronun- 
ciation of Greek.” 
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“I here many thinges to be very far out of order, both openly in the 
Universite, and severally in the Colleges; whereof I am sory, and amongst 
other in contempt of me the determination of the pronunciation of certain 
Greece letters, agreed unto by the authoritie of the hol Universite, to be 
violate and broken without any correction therefor. The matier is lowe and 
the contempt soo muche the more.” 


And he concludes by calling upon the Presidents and Directors 


“to withstand the lewde conduct of such as hav neither shame ne feare of 
punishment and correction.” f 


On the accession of Edward VI., in 1547, Gardiners authority 
waned.“ Cheke had been the king’s tutor, and Smith was now his 
Secretary of State. But under Queen Mary, with the Catholic reaction; 
Gardiner resumed the Chancellorship of the University in 1558, and 
in October of the following year he sent to Cambridge John Christo- 
pherson, Master of Trinity, with orders, the second article of which 
enjoined “ that the old mode of pronouncing Greek should be used.” 
The new pronunciation, therefore, cannot have taken a-firm root in 
Cambridge until after the death of Gardiner (1555), or, more cor- 
rectly, after the accession of Queen Hlizabeth, some thirty years from 
its first introduction. p 

As late as 1561 it was not yet received at Oxford; for in a letter 
dated April 16 of that year and addressed to William Cecil, “ Secretary 
to the Queen’s Majesty, at the Court,” Richard Cheny, afterward 
Bishop of Gloucester, relates that he had been to Oxford’ “on 
Annunciation-even last,” and there had a discussion with some of 
the heads of Colleges, who maintained the authority of the traditional 
pronunciation.t l 


VII. 


- It would be an error to suppose, however, that with the adoption 
of Cheke’s reform “ the English pronunciation of Greek” had become 
fixed and permanent. It has been undergoing ever since that time 
changes parallel with the modifications introduced into the pronun- 
ciation of English itself, exactly in the way that the German pronun- 
ciation of Greek has changed, since the introduction of the Hrasmian 
theory into Germany, part passu with the mutations in the sounding 
of German letters ; for the articulation of neither German nor English 
has remained stationary. And this is proved to demonstration by the 
examples of the sounds of Greek syllables and words given by Cheke 
and Smith, which no longer respond to the English pronunciation of 
this day. . 


* “This Gardiner, their Chancellor, in King Henry’s days, had sent a peremptory 
order forbidding it. But, he being under a cloud in the reign of King Edward, 
Cheke’s sway prevailed again. And so it wasto be forbidden again.”—Strype, “ Eccle- 
siastical Memorials,” III. a. 220. ar, are 
-~ + The text of this letter is given in Strype’s “ Annals of the Reformation,” Appendix 
xxiii, and “ Life of Cheke,” p. 160. 
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That which disposes most effectually of the myth of the discovery 
of “the genuine ancient Greek sounds,” and lays bare the pretence 
of having reclaimed the pronunciation of Greek from its “ barbarous 
and corrupt” condition, is this very fact, that the considerable change 
which had gradually supervened in the pronunciation of English 
between the beginnirg of the sixteenth and the middle of the seven- 
teenth centuries, rendered necessary, at this latter epoch, a complete 
official recasting of the supposed ancient Greek sounds inherited from 
Smith and Cheke.* Not only this, but later again a further change 
was introduced into English schools as regards the pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin. And notwithstanding the conflicting and entirely 
contradictory systexs t which now prevail throughout the United 
Kingdom and the United States, all of which are admittedly mere 
makeshifts, there appear periodically fresh and strange schemes, each 
claiming to have discovered and restored} the pronunciation of 
“ ancient Greek,” tke sounds of which must have varied considerably 
in point of place anc time. 

In bringing to a close this sketch, which though, no doubt, 
imperfect, supplies, I venture to think, a complete and connected 
account of the reform, I shall conclude by referring: to the opinion 
of no less an authority than Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, who says: 


“ The efforts of Cheke and Smith were alone instrumental in imposing the 
conjectures of Erasmus into school use. Those conjectures did not represen” 
the pronunciation of Greek at any period, but gave sounds which were no: 
difficult to Englishmen of the sixteenth century. Such sounds then could be 
used by schoolboys ard learned more easily than Hellenic sounds, to which 
they had previously had to submit. Greek and Latin in this way became, 
so far as pronunciation was concerned, a part of English speech, without any 
separate individuality in a learner’s mind ; just as our boys at present, when 
they spout Homer, have little or no notion that they would be utter barba- 
riansto the Greeks of all time. Hence, the sound given to the Greek letters 
changed with the change of the pronunciation of English..... Such 1 
result is not very creditable to scholarship.” § 


J. GENNADIUS. 


* “In England, in the course of the seventeenth century, this (Cheke’s) method 
was, in turn, abandoned for the method now in use, which differs alike from that cf 
Erasmus and that by which it was preceded.”—J. B. Mullinger, “ History of the Un.- 
versity of Cambridge,” 1888, p. 95. 

+ Mr. W. G. Clark, who, in the paper already quoted, speaking of “our present 
anomalous system or want of system,” adds (p. 107) : “Our present English pronuncia- 
tion of Greek and Latin is confessedly anomalous and indefensible. Both Cheke ard 
Gardiner would have repudiated it.” 

+ “The Restored Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, with Tables and Practical Ez- 
planations,” by E. V. Arnold and R. S. Conway, Cambridge, 1893, 8vo, p. 19. It is 
almost cruel to add thas this latest restoration has been the subject of a fresh contro- 
versy in the Academy o? January and February 1896. 

§ “The Engl, Dion, and Hellenic Pronunciation of Greek.” London, 1876, p. 51. 
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A FROST overnight, and in the morning a thaw. `The January 
sun so bright that the poor old flies come out and bask in com- 


pany on the ivy-bloom—the veterans of a year, content in the evening ` 


of life to sit still and feel warm once more. Will you laugh at me 
if I say that there is something very pathetic in this last convention 
of the little creatures, doomed to die to-night, who have met together 
“ morituri,” to salute, for the last time, the sun ? ` 

How few they are, these survivors of the countless hosts of summer, 
and how feeble they look, burly blue-bottles and “ hoverers,” with 
big, bulging eyes, as they creep, hand over hand, on to the centre of - 
the tods of iyy-bloom and sit there—you can almost hear them. 
puffing and wheezing after their exertions—to thaw their half-numbed 
limbs. . A wasp, one of those selected by Nature to outlive the winter 
and ‘found new colonies in Spring, comes upon the scene, self-assertive 
and bad-mannered as usual, “She has scented the aromatic honey in 
the ivy flowers, and is making the most of the brief time, scrambling 
greedily from bunch to bunch, and: upsetting off each the poor old 
dozy fly that was sitting on the top, thinking .out the end of its life. 
How unfeelingly robust-the busy insect must seem to those melancholy 
“ centenarians ” of. a twelvemonth, those philosophic invalids, silently 
sunning themselves once more before they die ! a 

Ivy-bloom*is Nature’s last roll-call of the-flies. To it muster the 
battered remnants of great armies of winged folk, and it may, be that 
they think Summer has begun again, and looking round and seeing 
that every tuft of flower is occupied, may imagine that all the rest of 
the garden is just as full of their kinsmen as the ivy is, and as the 
garden used to be when the sun shone every day. And who knows ?. 
Perhaps these old people deceive themselves with the hope that the 
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feebleness which they feel all over is only “ passing,” and that by- 
and-by they will be just as they used to be, glossy in coat and strong 
on the wing, and—the joy of it !—with noble appetites for the honey 
of flowers. And dresming that they are going to be young again 
soon, they fall asleep in the sunshine, and while they sleep the mer- 
ciful frost overtakes them, and they dream themselves one by one off 
the ivy-bloom, and drop, from leaf to leaf, to the ground, Only the 
wasp is left. She has filled herself up to the neck, like a bottle, 
with honey, and, while there was still light to see by, has crept away 
under the thick ivy, and deep down into the middle of the thatch, 
where her folk had thair nest this year and whence next year she will 
come forth to start her own. So that this self-assertive, pushing 
wasp is really, if you think of it, an assurance of coming Spring. 
Had she, like the old flies, sat still and got frozen when the sun went 
down behind the firs, you might have said, “ There is an end of it. 
Winter is coming now.” But the wasp has kept herself alive: 
nothing finite or conclusive has happened; she is there, snug and 
happy, a link betweer the old year and a new. So you must not say 
“Finis”: for it is springtime that is coming, not winter. The wasp 
knows that. If she did not she would die like the-hoverers with the 
big eyes and the blue-bottle that looks so stout, but is really only the 
husk of a fly. So think as well as you may of the wasp. For she is 
a gracious reminder of gentler days that are coming, days that are 
good for the crocus and anemone, and when the sun will shine again 
on daffodil-trampets “or the bees to blow. 

And next morning falling snow, and a bitter wind from the north 
that whirls it round and round in the open fields, and drifts it up. 
in the lanes, burying the fieldmouse in his winter nest in the bank, and, 
_ to the great bewildsrment of the travelling rabbits, levelling the 
ditches with the road Follow bunny’s tracks up and you can hardly 
help laughing when vou see what happened when he got to the snow- 
filled ditch. How deep he plumped in and what a fuss he made in 
getting out! Lucky for Brer Rabbit, that Brer Fox was not lying low, 
or there, in the ditch, would have been the end of all his misbehavish- 
ness. But he got oct all safe and went on, and here, further along, 
you see is where he crossed into the hedge-row in safety, a sheltered 
corner with no treackerous drift. 

And the snow still falls, till it has covered up the snowdrops and 
the winter aconites which the soft mild weather of the early year 
had wheedled into bloom, and goes on falling till everything has been 
made beautiful. Ths laurels and ivy are deeply coped with snow, 
their broad leaves hcld it well, but the japonicas are only outlined in 
white. The yews, drooping long feathers of snow to the ground, are 
beautiful beyond words, and the oak’s stiff branches, straight-stretched 
before it, are spangled to the tips.. The leaves of the box and barberry 
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are eyery one of them fringed with loveliest lace, and the birch, the 
lady’s tree, stands like a bride in her veil. The firs are wonderful, 
weird, and fairy-tale-like—what might not easily happen at Christmas 
time in a forest of fir-trees!—and beautiful above all are the great 
elms, like frozen fountains. Every tree, every shrub, takes the snow to - 
its own personal adornment as it will, or as it may, and the loveliness 
is such that those who see it aright feel thankful to Pan. And under . 
the trees lie stretched the levels of the earth bewitching, in the purity ` 
of white, and thus in his ermine imperial Winter stands confessed. 

But alas for the little folk of my garden! Under a few trees, 
yews and cypresses, Wellingtonias and deodars, the brown earth is 
still bare. Here the pheasants scratch and the squirrels make 
hysteric search for nuts—nuts buried in the merry Autumn days when 
they revelled in filberts and sunshine, and the cracking of shells and 
“the tapping of tit and nuthatch were the loudest sounds in the 
orchard; when blackbird and thrush and rabbit feasted on fallen 
fruit, and. the red admirals floated to and fro among the dahlia 
blooms and sipped thé juices of apple and pear and plum, and 
tipsy bumble-bees lay about among the flowers sleeping off the effects 
of the linden-wine. a Vs 

Those happy days of warmth and plenty are gone for a while, and. 
the present is all snow and famine, Puffed up into balls, the birds 
sit all forlorn and hungry under the shrubs, and sedately melancholy 
the pheasants urge a desperate quest for food undernéath-the laurel 
and box and holly. The squirrel does not care a fig, for he is up in 
a silver fir eating off all the tips of the branches, and the bullfinch 
does not mind, for the buds on the cherry-trees are plump and 
without number, The rabbit too, though perplexed, is not dismayed, 
for ke delves his way up ont of his burrow through the overlying — 
snow—his exits look like the blow-holes in the ice where seals come 
up to breathe—and issues upon a grassless world it is true, but with 
. “fine confused feeding” before him—veronicas and violet leaves, 
honesty, sweet-williams, all sorts of flower-garden fare—and, as his 
footprints in the morning show, frisks about and foots it featly with 
his kind. What distances these creatures travel in a night! coming 
and going upon their tracks till they become a labyrinth, and arriving 
at their objective points—the Brussel-sprouts that stand up like 
little palm-trees from the desert white, and the large round heads of 
winter cabbage dumplinged over with snow — by such oblique 
approaches, such cautious circumbendibuses. Perhaps these other 
footmarks, round pads, five-toed, that go alongside theirs may account 
for some of the rabbit’s circuitous excursions and sudden alarums. 
For the cats are abroad these snowy nights. 

But, except the squirrel and the bullfinch and the rabbit and the 
mice, that go to sleep when they find it cold, all the other little 
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burghers of the garden are miserable. So relief-works are opened, 
not on any sliding-scale of misery, or with allowances computed by 
prominence of skeleton, but on the good old blundering, demoralising, 
principle of indiscriminate charity. And it does not work very well: 
for there is the sparrow. 

It was no less nor worse a person than Martin Luther who said the 
“ sparrows should be killed wherever found.” But this is no time to 
talk of killing. The snow lies a foot deep on the ground, and the 
frost rings hard to the foot and means to last. So let us try and 
forget what Luther said—perhaps in his haste—about “ the bird that 
the Hebrews called tschirp.” But they have to be cheated, outwitted, 
circumvented, and generally bamboozled, or the relief-works would be 
a mere mockery and a farce. For as soon as the food is thrown down 
the sparrows are in the middle of it, and not eating, as other birds do, 
with a peck and a start, but gobbling, wolfing. They think of nothing 
else, never exchange a remark with one another, never look about 
them, but eat, eat, eat, till allis gone. Itis only then that the blackbird 
and the chaffinch, who have been all along aware that a meal was in 
progress, but have hesitated to share it, come timidly forward, only to 
find that every crumb has been swallowed. The new-comers hop 
about the relief-works, picking up unconsidered atoms here and there 
—it is poor gleaning after the sparrow has reaped—while the sparrows 
sit idly scratching their heads or, perched in the trees around, watch 
for the reopening of the door. At the first sound of the handle turning, 
the song-birds and the birds of beauty are off, and the sparrows are 
back. 

So it goes on all day. You can no more fill a sparrow up with 
crumbs than you could Jumbo with buns. A robin is soon satisfied. 
and, satisfied, goes away. A sparrow is nothing if not excessive. The 
fat boy in “ Pickwick ” might preach temperance to it. Like time, it 
is edax rerum and insatiable. Besides, it has not the remotest idea of 
good taste or manners. It has neither self-respect nor gratitude, 
So, though its little graceless necessities must be duly respected, its 
excesses of appetite may be becomingly, and in a Christian spirit, 
outwitted. 

One plan is to mix oatmeal with very fine stale crumbs and 
ostentatiously scatter it about, pretending that you are spreading a 
banquet, on as many sides of the house as possible and over as much 
ground as possible, and when the sparrows are all greedily at work at 
the scanty provender to go off with a basket of solid provisions, scraps 
of fat, heads and tails of fish, broken bread, sliced apples, bacon-rind 
(and, reader, if you are cutting it off for the birds, do not pare it too 
close, let your knife generously slip a little), maize, dog-biscuit, 
everything and anything, and dispose of it, under the shrubs and in 
corners where you see the birds have been scratching, not in meagre 
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driblets, but with a free hand in a few places. Then go innocently 
back to the house, and about an hour later have more oatmeal and 
tiny crumblets scattered with great display for-the sparrows.. And 
thus you may keep “tschirp”. under your windows, quite content, 
thinking he has everything to himself, while far away, out of ken of 
the voracious little vagabond, the birds you wish to serve are keeping 
themselves alive upon ample and varied fare. i 
_ For it must be remembered that the country sparrow.does not suffer 
from “inclement ” skies. It does not matter to it what “the skies ” - 
are like: its food is there all the same. With other birds the case is 
. vastly different. They are literally starving, and but for your relief- 
works would die. As it is, many do die, simply from timidity. And 
here comes in the only good that the sparrows do in times of famine. 
They guide the shyer and less sophisticated birds to the food that is 
, Offered them. If it were not for the sparrows collected upon the 
pathways and ‘snow-cleared spaces, the blackbird and thrush, the 
‘chaffinch and hedge-sparrow, the tits and nuthatches might never find 
out the charity provided. i 
Robins need no telling, for they come at once ; but can anything 
-be more provoking than their behaviour ? They pick up a tiny 
crumb, perk their tails, flick their wings, attitudinise, take fright and 
fly away; come back again for another tiny crumb, behave absurdly 
again, and go off. Meanwhile the sparrows go on stuffing without a 
word, or even a look for anything else but the food before them— 
“ In the name of the Prophet—crumbs!” The hedge-sparrows, with 
nervous twitching of wings, hop about selecting apparently the tiniest 
morsels they can find. ‘The courtly chaffinches come with a gay step, 
chirping to each other to give and take confidence, but eating nothing, 
moving obsequiously out.of the way of every gluttonous sparrow, and 
pecking only with apologies. Suddenly comes a general stampede. 
A blackbird, determined, come what may, to get something to eat, 
descends upon the scene, picks up as large a piece as it can see, and 
flies, with a nervous squeak, back into the shrubs, and for the rest of 
the day spends its time in being chased by, or chasing, another 
blackbird. 

So, reader, you elie! love the birds do not bring them all down to 
an equal necessity of accepting too publicly your outdoor rélief. Do 
not insist, upon their coming to the doorstep and the window-sill for 
food. Some of them are very nervous and sensitive—made of tender 
stuff. They shrink from the common feast, and, until the pain of 
real starvation beats down their shyness, will, from the shelter: of the 
shrubs, piteously watch the robust ones dividing your alms among 
them, but will not, these small gentlefolk in feathers, intrude any claim 
‘upon your charity.. So pretend that you know nothing of their 
necessities. Affect an innocence even of their haunts, and, out of your 
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own good taste, as it were, do not urge them to the ordeal of joining 
the mob before your windows. So will your bounty not be a misery 
to these little people. Take your benevolences out into the shrubberies 
and the orchard, and, as you pass, scatter the saving morsels where- 
ever they may most quickly catch the eye—under the bushes, where 
the earth is brown, round the feet of the trees, where there is still 
grass green—and the birds that you love best will eat in peace, 
gratefully sharing in your largesse now sweetened to them by seclusion. 
They eat now not as paupers, but as the little neighbours of a great 
lord, each of. them in its own home, as it were, and twice thankful, 
for the snow-tide help, and for their own escape from the sharp 
discipline of public charity. 

There are no conditions that I know of that give the looker-on so 
authentic an insight into the characters of birds as their behaviour 
during a famine, Of the sparrows I have already spoken. But it is 
noble to see the robin tourney at him and peck him full on the middle 
of his grey skull; to see the hedge-sparrow ruffle itself up, and hear 
it with a squeak tilt straight into the burly braggart; to see the tiny 
marsh-tit, its head-feathers all on end with pluck, drive at him. The 
sparrow seldom retaliates except upon his own kind. Even the polite 
chaffinch, always ready to give place, and never coming forward with- 
out a “ By your leave,” gets out of patience with the sparrow and 
dabs it on the back when it hustles it. But the sparrow has a fine 
street-boy sort of revenge upon them all, and, from observation, I am 
almost certain that one trick which it plays is deliberate. The birds 
are all feeding, ten or twenty sparrows to one of any other kind, and 
suddenly they rise all together. Whir-v-r! Al the other birds are 
frightened and fly to long distances and there wait for a catastrophe 
that never occurs, or some danger to pass by that never threatened, 
and lo! the sparrows are all back among the food again. They had 
only flown up into the tree overhead or on to the wall behind, and 
had hardly alighted before they returned. But the other birds are 
too sincerely’ perturbed to come back for a long time; some of them 
never come back at all. 

These panics among the sparrows are so causeless and so adyan- 
tageous to themselves that I am convinced they are a ruse. A 
blackbird among them is a nuisance: he bullies them. So up they get 
—whir-r-y /—and where is the blackbird ? Gone so far and alarmed 
so thoroughly that he will not be back for an hour at least. But 
the sparrows are all there again within five seconds, and going on with 
the crumbs just where they left off. Dogs, we know, practise this 
“swike ” regularly and of plan prepense. One dog has a bone which 
the other covets. The boneless dog suddenly rushes out of the room 
barking excitedly; the other follows him, Back comes first dog and 
carries off the bone. Enter second dog. Tableau. Crows do the 
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same in India. A kite is feasting, and they come round it. There 
is a sudden panic. Up starts the kite, and lo! the feast is gone and 
the crows with it. The same trick, I believe, from observation during ^ 
the past fortnight of wintry weather, is practised every day upon the 

more timid tenants of our gardens by “the bird that the Hebrews 

call tschirp.” 

Next to the sparrow, the most interesting visitor is the marsh-tit, 
a very common little bird, but by most people mistaken, from the 
similarity of headgear, for the “ blackcap,” which is only a summer 
visitor and does not stay with usin winter. This tiny bird is very 
fearless, respecting only its cannibal cousin, the great tit, and, if it has 
made up its mind to get the -bait, disregarding the dangers of the 
trap. You may catch the same marsh-tit over and.over again, the 
little captive coming and going at each imprisonment with the same 
cheery little cry. It perches on the food with an impudent, “ Ohee- 
chee-chee! Tm small, but I won’t be sat upon!” and deliberately - 
picking out the largest piece, flies off with it. It has hardly-gone 
before it is back. “‘ Chee-chee-chee !” and away again with the largest’ 
crumb it can find, And so it will go on as long as any food large 
enough to be worth carrying off remains. No naturalist that I am 
aware of has noticed this very curious and interesting peculiarity of the 
marsh-tit. 

Why does this bird carry off so much food that it does not want ? 
‘No other English bird does it. The crow family, of course, will hide 
morsels for enjoyment later. But there is no analogy here, for the 
marsh-tit has not the smallest idea where it puts its food, nor does it 
care where it goes. If I place a dozen large crumbs of bread upon | 
the birds’ table outside my window, a single marsh-tit will carry them 
all off in three minutes or less, and deposit them in twelve different 
places, none of them ten yards away from the table. Its only idea is 
to secrete as much as it:can, but where it secretes it does not matter 
a tittle to the tit: One piece goes into the handle of the ivy 
basket, the next into the wistaria over my window, a third into the 
laurel hedge, a fourth into the holly bush, and all the rest into a 
great cigar-shaped yew. Into this yew-tree the bird drops its crumbs 
with as much confidence as if it were a safe or a money-box. That the 
pieces of bread all fall out at the bottom of the tree makes no differ- 
ence. The tit has got rid of the piece: that is enough for it. And 
back it comes: for some more. Its only idea is to get all the food | it 
can out of sight. “ Clear'the table ” is its one notion. 

Its conduct here is nearly the same as the squirrel’s, which, when 
the nuts are falling, carries them off at the rate of one a minute by 
the hour together. If undisturbed it buries them as near the tree as 
possible, in a flower-bed or in the grass, in the soft.edge of the 
pathway, anywhere, so long as it gets the nut underground. What 
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does it do it for?, Certainly not to scratch them up again, I have 
seen (I am speaking literally) two or three squirrels burying nuts by 
the hundred morning after morning (my host finds that it does not 
pay for the cost of picking to send filberts to Covent Garden, and so 
they lie on the ground by bushels, the gardener sweeping them off 
the paths into heaps under the trees) in as many hundred different 
places, all over the grass in front of the summer-house where I 
have been sitting at work, in every corner of the orchard, but all at 
random or fortuitously, without any plan or method. They are 
simply in hysterical hurry to get the nuts owt of sight. That the 
squirrels ever find any of the nuts again, except by accident, I do not 
believe, as I see them every day searching apparently for them, but 
never yet have I sean a squirrel find a nut. The pheasants and 
rabbits unearth them frequently, and then the squirrels come by their 
own again, but, as I have already said, I do not believe they ever 
find by themselves nuts which they buried, except by accident. 

With the marsh-tit it is exactly the same. So long as it has 
removed an atom of food it is content; what becomes of the atom 
does not concern it in the least. If when flying away with it the 
morsel drops, the tit does not pick it up, but comes back for another. 
« As well there as anywhere else,” it says. 

Tt is particularly fond of carrying off maize. Six grains a minute 
is leisurely work for this absurdly active little bird. Now it is a large 
hand that will hold more than 200 grains of maize, yet that one tit 
carries off a handful in an hour with ease. Half a dozen of them, 
therefore, will make away with enough maize in an hour to feed as many 
pheasants for a day! And what do the tits do with it? They are 
very fond of pecking out the softer matter at the sprouting end of 
the grain. Now, maize is a very awkward shape.to hold, and the con- 
sequence is-that nine times out of ten the grain slips out of their 
claws at the first peck, and drops to the ground. But as a matter 
of fact the marsh-tit as often as not flies off with the maize with no 
intention of ‘eating it but merely of hiding it. And this it will do 
anywhere, in an ivy stump, a crack in a wall, a fork of a branch, or 
its favourite “ safe-deposit” yew tree. The behaviour of the coal-tit 
isin marked contrast. It too carries off food,.but for the sole pur- 
pose of eating it, and though it drops again and again it pursues and 
recovers it, often finishing on the ground the meal which it began at 
the top of the tree. The squirrel hides food in summer, and it is 
plausible to suppose that it does so to eat it in the winter. But why 
should the marsh-tit hide food in winter? Surely not in the hope of 
eating it in summer. The point is a very interesting one as going 
to weaken the “ provident” idea of the squirrel’s hoards. 

Another point tkat has perplexed naturalists from the first is, 
in miniature, raised by this same little bird, the marsh-tit. 
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How does the vulture discover its food? is a question periodically 
asked, and as regularly answered with a “ nobody knows.” , Audubon, 
for instance, says by sight; Waterton says by smell; and where 
two such observers disagree, it is not likely that anybody else will 
venture to decide. 

But how do our English tits diecover meat? When the answer to 
my query is given I think the solution of the vulture problem will also 
have been found. 

Opposite my -study-window, I fasten with wire a bacon-rind or 
piece of fat on to the posts that support the verandah, or on one of 
the strands of wistaria that stretch across from post to post. In 
either case the meat is out of sight of the tits, The ground is - 
-plentifully sprinkled with birds; for it is plentifally sprinkled with 
crumbs. But what. happens? As soon as I-come in, the other 
birds, disturbed at their repast, return to the crumbs, but the tits go- 
straight to-the meat. As I have said, they cannot see it. And even 
if they could see it, what would a strip of bacon-rind or a piece of fat 
suggest to a tit who had ‘never seen such an object before? Later 
on, noticing the tits are enjoying themselves, the sparrow’s keen eyes 
are turned up again and again to see what it is that the others are 
eating. Curiosity tempts them to fly up and examine the morsels 
which excite the titmice to such enthusiasm, but they can find nothing 
of sufficient interest to keep them away from crumbs, and so after.a 
second’s perfunctory survey of the surroundings they return to the 
ground. Then the tits come back, and just as with the vultures, the 
news of the “carcase” spreads with poe rapidity, and to 
travesty Longfellow’s lines : 

“Never stoops the soaring titmouse 
On the bacon-rind or suet, 
But another titmouse watching 
Wonders what he’s got and follows, 
And a third pursues the second, 


First a speck and then a titmouse 
Till the place is full of titmice.” 


How do the tits find. ont the meat? The robin seems to be the ` 
` only bird that shares the faculty with them, and it appears to me that 
distinctly marks off these two birds as carnivorous and possessed of 

“ meat-sense” for which our own senses afford no better explanation 
than they do of the bee’s “ honey-sense.” 

Of the other birds who come to the relief-works near the house, 
there are none with very marked individuality of behaviour, and, on 
the whole, they are disappointing. It is pleasant to see the little 
folk at food, but the manner in which they accept your alms, their 
complete want of confidence in your intentions, is depressing. Except 
the hedge-sparrow and the robin, I know none that really gratify you 
by their demeanour. Before you are down in the morning all kinds — 
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of birds, as the footprints and queer marks in the snow reveal to you, 
have been round your doors. Here are marks to fit all birds—yjay, 
rook, missel-thrush, wood-pigeon, hawfinch, jackdaw, starling, wood- 
pecker. But they do not come to the meal. And where are the 
yellow-hammers and larks, linnets and greenfinches, wrens and wag- 
tails? They are all in the garden or the orchard or the meadow 
during the day, but sad is the fact that they come up in the early 
morning to the house and lawn, bat will not approach when you are 
there:to help them. 

Yet, if you take the food further away, bekind shrubberies and in 
out-of-the-way corners of the grounds, the news spreads wonderfully 
quickly that the almoner has been abroad, and your chopped up fat 
rolled in bread-crumbs and pieces of crust and maize are all gone 
when you next go out with a fresh supply. A clean-swept space on 
a frozen pond makes an excellent feeding ground; the food lies 
there conspicuous, and you can often get a good view of a strange 
visitor. In such a place I saw a spotted woodpecker swallowing fat- 
pills, and helping itself about on the ice with both tail and wing. 
When rising off the snow, the woodpeckers strike the snow heavily 
with both wings; you can count the ten quill-marks with beautiful 
distinctness. And so, too, when flying down to settle on the snow, 
you can trace the long scrape, sometimes for a foot or more, of their 
eight or nine tail feathers. 

If your gardener has any manure, or leaf-mould heaps that oe can 
turn over, any collections of small wood for kindling that he can 
shift the position of, the starlings would be very grateful, and when 
they have finished with the insects will gladly empty egg-shells of 
any scraps and eat soaked dog-biscuits, which are filled with ghredded 
meat. 

Here, too, will come that dearest of birds, the wren. What a little 
Christian life it leads, the wee retiring bird, and I know nothing in 
all the story of the famine so pretty as the wren’s bright carol of 
gladness for a meal enjoyed. Sometimes it stops eating to sing. 
This may be, it is true, only a war song, a challenge to some other 
wren that you cannot see, but that does not matter. The canticle is 
sweet and repays you for all you do for the other apparently ungrate- 
fal, and certainly unconfiding, birds. 

Oddly enough too, that other saint-like little fowl, the hedge 
“ sparrow,” as it is so wrongly called, enchants you with snatches of 
song, feeble winter versions of spring melody, it is true, but very 
pretty, while it is all agog for battle. The pair that are feeding 
together—I know no other bird but the chaffinch that is so regularly 
seen all the year round in pairs—become aware by some bird’s free- 
masonary of the approach of a third, ‘and it is absurd:to see how the 
little wings twitch and the tail fans in and out, till all its feathers 
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are in a nervous flurry, and then as soon as the stranger appears, down 
goes the head, and squeaking in a high key, the combatants tilt at 
one another. The robin, too, that “‘ pious” bird, is very quarrelsome, 
and it exasperates one to watch -him wasting the precious hours of 
food in hunting ‘another hungry robin up and down, and round and 
round, till the sparrows have cleared the board... The blackbirds, too, 
are very annoying in the way that they snatch up a lump of bread and 
fly off with it, only to be chased about for the rest of the morning 
by other blackbirds, while a sparrow makes a square meal off the ` 
morsel fallen meanwhile under a shrub. But relentless as they 
are in pursuit, the curious fact is that they seldom fight. If the pur- 
sued turns, the pursuer stops, perks up his tail, and being promptly 
charged by the other, becomes in his turn the pursued. .But woe to 
both when the missel-thrush comes. He is pitiless in pursuit, and I 
havé seen them pass my window time after- time in the course of 
a morning, the storm-cock hard on the “heels” of the blackbird. 
And when they overtake them what happens? For myself, as I have 
often said before, I believe the missel-thrush is a. cannibal, At any 
rate, I attribute some of the dead blackbirds and thrushes that one ` 
finds about the grounds, to his cruel beak. He watches for birds. for 
hours at a time like a bird of prey; and attacks them like one. I 
have often- stopped a chase which I knew could only end one. way. 

-When the missel-thrushes fight they lower their heads and utter 
sharp, mouse-like sounds and, inapplicable as thé phrase may seem, 
look singularly snake-like. It is interesting to note the different 
expressions of anger among birds.: Some I have already referred to. 
The great tit makes itself long and thin, raises some head feathers, and 
dashes with incredible dan at the foe. The marsh-tit ruffles up all 
the head and neck feathers till it looks as if some very little bird had 
borrowed a bigger bird’s head. The robin merely flicks its tail, droops 
its wings, and “clicks.” The woodpecker, as I saw it on the ice, where 
it was at a disadvantage, drew back its head on to its back in a most < 
surprising way, and erected all its crest-feathers, making itself really 
a fearsome.and reptilian thing, as the starling, who had no malicious 
intentions, seemed to think, for it skipped off nimbly to one side with a 
‘t Bless my soul! who'd have thought it ?” sort of expression that was 
very comic. So, reader, though I was disappointed with the birds, 
and would have been glad if they would have trusted us all a little 
more, I was glad to see that not a scrap of food, wherever it might be . 
put, was wasted. 

And the rabbits? Basketfuls of apples, some beginning to “ go,” 
some “ going,” and some already “gone,” were taken from the apple 
room, and the gardeners culled out all the “ waste ” from their store of 
potatoes and parsnip, carrot and turnips, and one particular place in 
the orchard was spread with Bunny’s viands; and after the snow had 
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lain a week you should have seen the place! It was trampled as 
hard as ice by the soft feet of the hungry folk; and in this way, 
with a single half-barrow load of mangolds, a compact was made with 
Brer Rabbit, that if he was fed in the orchard he should not feed 
himself in the kitchen garden, and Brer Rabbit faithfully kept the 
compact, i 

And there is one more last word that must be said for the sparrow 
—though the skies should crack our pates, let justice be done even to 
the sparrow—and that is this, that they are models of punctuality. 
Do you suppose you could keep a sparrow out of bed by asking him 
to sup with Lucullus? ‘ry, and you will find an empty place at 
your table when you come to sit down. Nor Apician delicacies, nor 
Gargantuan feasts will keep “‘tschirp” up after sunset. It does not 
matter to him that there is no sun to set. If it has not set, it ought - 
to have done so, and he is off “ to bye-bye.” Crumbs can. now be 
thrown out fearlessly. For no other bird obeys Phobus his routine, 
and then the feathered things whom the sparrow has robbed and hustled 
all day triumph for a very brief space, while tHe sparrows are quarrelling 
` for places in their evergreen dormitories. But soon they, too, go off. 
What mysterious mandate, unrecognisable by us, tells them that the 
“day” is done? ‘The snow illuminates the scene, making a bright 
twilight of its own. But no. Nature has whispered, “ It is time for 
bed, children,” and away they go, some noisy, some quiet, and all 
your good things are left to be eaten in the morning. 


* Pam ROBINSON. 


AN IRISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


HE idea of through railway communication between Great Britain 

and Ireland has been frequently put forward, but the general — 
public are not very familiar with the history of the matter, inasmuch 
as the information regarding it is scattered over a wide range of 
periodical and pamphlet literature: It is here proposed,.in the first 
place, to collect the main facts of the history, and, in the second, to 
throw out some suggestions as to the practical realisation of a scheme 
second to none in the annals of engineering. The evidence given on 
the subject before the Financial Relations Commission may lead to its 
mention in the forthcoming report, but, in any case, the project 
deserves attention at the present time, in view of the discussion as to 
how Ireland is to be recouped the sum which she at present con- 
tributes to the Imperial Exchequer in excess of her due proportion, 
and which the Commission is expected to estimate at £2,750,000 
sterling, 

To unite Ireland with Great Britain by a physical bond would be 
but to restore to some extent the condition of things which existed in 
the Pleistocene or Quaternary age. In that remote period the Irish 
Channel did not exist. Where the North Channel, the Irish Sea, and, 
St. George’s Channel now roll ran a valley of varying breadth, A 
narrow loch, 150 fathoms deep, lay between what are now the coast 
of Wigtonshire on the one side, and the coast of Antrim and Down 
on the other. This loch still exists at the bottom of the sea, and is, 
known to geologists as Beaufort’s Dyke. The present geographical 
conditions were brought about by a gradual sinking of the land 
towards the close of the Pleistocene period. * 

Many plans have been submitted for the accomplishment of the 
end in question, by causeway, stepping-stones, bridge, submerged 
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tube, and tunnel. The project of a causeway was brought forward in 
the sixties by a member of the Bar, and obtained some mention in 
the House of Commons at the time. About fifteen years ago, Mr. J. 
Charles King, an engineer, published a pamphlet (which ran into a 
second edition) entitled “ The Land Junction of Great Britain and 
Treland by an Isthmus at the Mull of Cantyre.” But the feasibility 
of erecting and maintaining a causeway strong enough to withstand 
the waves of the Ailantic is doubtful, and the interference with 
shipping would be a serious drawback. A passage for vessels could 
perhaps be left in the centre, but that would add to the difficulty and 
cost of the undertaking, and would present a very dangerous piece of 
navigation in stormy weather. Mr. King estimated the cost at 
£2,000,000, but other authorities have put it at £70,000,000. 

"So recently as 1894, the proposition for an artificial isthmus was 
revived in the Popular Science Monthly by Mr. Ernest A. le Sueur, 
who advocates the scheme, not for the purpose of railway communica- 
tion (though, no doubt, he says, once a junction was effected, a rail- 
way would be laid across), but in order -that by damming up the 
waters of the North Channel, sufficient motive power might be obtained 
to supply the whole United Kingdom with electricity. In other 
words, his idea is “the utilisation in British waters of the energy of 
ocean currents for the purpose of the distribution of power and light, 
by means of electricity, to centres of population at distances of hun- 
dreds of miles from its source.” The energy of the continnous 
current from the north is, he says, so great that it would have to be 
expressed in scores of millions of horse-power, and a dam would bank 
the waters of the North Atlantic higher than the Irish Channel, so 
as to give fifty times as great a horse-power as Niagara. An appa- 
rently fatal objection to the scheme is that it would probably leave 
the ports of Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, and Dublin, high and dry. 

But in any case, so far as concerns railway communication, the 
situation of the proposed isthmus subjects it to the disadvantage under 
which every project terminating in the Mull of Cantyre labours, of 
only uniting Ireland with the North of Scotland. Communication 
between Ireland and England is quicker by the existing routes than 
it would be by way of such an isthmus. It is, indeed, hardly 
possible to conceive a condition of things under which such an 
embankment is ever likely to be made; a tunnel between the same 
points would be just as useful and very much cheaper. 

A connection by a series of gigantic stepping-stones was once 
advocated by a French engineer ; and proposals have also been made 
for a channel bridge, of the fashion of that across the Firth of Forth. 
Such a bridge would probably cost from thirty to forty millions, if, 
indeed, it could be erected at all. But neither of these propositions 
was ever. worked out in detail. The question of cost is fatal to them. 
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There is, in fact, but one scheme that has ever threatened seriously to 
rival the idea of a submarine tunnel, and that is Mr. Maxton’s sub- 
merged tubular bridge. This scheme was very fully worked out six 
years ago by its originator. The structure was to be made in 400 feet 
lengths, and after being put together, was to be held in position. by 
‘means of chains and anchors 60 feet below the surface. Thei ingenious 
nature of this idea does not, however, compensate for the considerable 
"risk of damage'to which such a structure would be liable by the action 
of waves and currents and salt water. The terrible results of à 
mishap to the erection during the passage of.a train would be a 
scarcely less formidable objection than the difficulty of examining the 
chains and anchors and exterior of the tube from time to time to see 
that they were in order. The estimated cost is £5,250,000, which is 
rather less than the probable cost of a tunnel, but it certainly appears 
as if the greater safety of the latter would be well worth the additional 
outlay. 

The idea of tunnelling the North Channel appears to have been 
first seriously entertained by Messrs. L. L. Macassey and W. Scott, 
who in 1868 published a pamphlet, giving details of their scheme for 
constructing a tunnel from Tor Head to the Mull of Cantyre. The 
project was criticised at the time by the journal Engineering, which 
said that the matter must be gone into in more détail beforé the 
public believed in it, 

The late Mr. Ormsby; an engineer belonging to Co. Down, turned 
‘his attention to the question and in some degree formulated it before 
his death, but what was the particular route he advocated does” not 
seem easy to ascertain. 

For many years the matter slept, but when the English Channel 
Tunnel came prominently before the public, the idea was revived and 
letters were sent to Mr. Gladstone and other members of his 
Ministry, which was then in power. ‘Nothing, however, came of this 
correspondence, . - 

In 1882 the subject was publicly advocated on many occasions. 
Lord Waveney said in a published letter that “ the reason which was 
inapplicable i in the English Channel came with -force of demonstration 
in the Irish Sea.” 

In the Nineteenth ‘Century for March, Lord Dunsany quoted the 

- opinion of “ one who has earned the right to be heard on the military 
side of the question ” of an English Channel Tunnel (this is generally 
known to have been Lord Wolseley), to the effect that, 


“ Tt is of great national importance that we should have the easiest possible . 
means of communication between the two islands, and before we embark on 
any dangerous scheme for uniting us with France, in the hope that increased 
means of communication between the two nations will reduce all hostility 
and enmity between them, let us try the experiment with Ireland. Let us 
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try the effect of a tunnel on the Irish question, and see whether such a 
description of union might not be more successful in binding together the 
people of the two countries than was the political union of 1800.” 


In the same year a correspondent writing from Liverpool, and 
signing himself “ A Big Bore,” published two letters. in the Radway 
News, suggesting that a tunnel might be constructed from Laggan 
Head to the Maiden Islands, near Larne, and thence to the coast of 
Antrim. This route would avoid the deep fissure known as Beaufort’s 
Dyke, while on one of the islands there could be a station for pump- 
ing and a ventilating shaft. 

About this time, too, M. de Lesseps expressed himself favourable 
to the tunnel, and he at one time entertained the idea of inspecting 
the routes proposed. 

In the following year some preliminary steps were in contempla- 
tion for the purpose of testing the practicability of the Cantyre and 
Tor Head route, but they do not appear to have been ever carried 
out. Sir Edward Watkin, however, threw the weight of his experi- 
ence into the scale in favour of a Brito-Irish tunnel, and he employed 
a staff to examine the Portpatrick and Donaghadee route, which 
corresponds to the shortest sea passage between the two countries. 
This route had found a number of advocatés, and it would naturally 
be the first line to command attention; but in connection with it 
there are grave difficulties, which will have to be referred to later. 

A revival of the idea took place in 1886, when the subject was 
twice mentioned in the House of Commons. Colonel Blundell, whe 
then (as now) represented the Ince division of Lancashire, asked the 
Chief Secretary, Mr. John Morley, whether the possibility of such « 
tunnel had ever been considered by competent engineers, and if not, 
whether the Government were disposed to have the subject so con- 
sidered, the distance between Portpatrick and Donaghadee being 
about equal'to that between Dover and Calais. Mr. Morley replied 
that he was not aware that the subject had ever been seriously and 
practically entertained ; and he did not think that the Governmen:* 
under any circumstances should take the initiative in such a matter. 
The unsympathetic nature of the Chief Secretary’s reply was com- 
mented on unfavourably at the time, but it could hardly have been 
different, in view of our traditional policy in respect to such under- 
takings. 

After the change of Government consequent on the generel 
election, Sir Roper Lethbridge, who was then member for North Ken- 
sington, asked the Postmaster-General, Mr, Raikes, whether posta! 
communication between Europe and America would not be quickened 
by the construction of a submarine tunnel between Scotland and 
Ireland, and whether the attention of her Majesty’s Government 
had been drawn to the advantages of obtaining as an alternative to 
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the existing overland route to India, Australia, and the Far East, an 
equally expeditious route through British territory by way of Ireland 
. and British America. Mr, Raikes replied that some little time could 
doubtless be saved by the construction of such atunnel ; the attention 
‘of the Government had been drawn to the route vid Ireland and 


British America, as a possible route for mails to the Far East, and the - 


matter was still under, consideration. Nothing practical resulted ` 
from these questions, but in the same year the prospectus of an Irish 
Channel Tunnel Company was drafted by a London engineer and put 
in type. The approximate cost was estimated at £6,000,000, with a 
Small addition for the necessary preliminary borings and soundings. 
The further prosecution of the matter was, however, prevented by the 
promoter’s death before the scheme could be matured. 

In June 1888, Mr. Gladstone made his mémorable speech in the 
House of Commons on the English Channel Tunnel. He did ‘not 
refer to the Irish scheme, but his speech was afterwards published in 
pamphlet form with a preface by the Hon. F. Lawley, who expressed 
the opinion that the two projects were complementary, inasmuch as 
the construction of either would inevitably bring about the other. A 
tunnel between Portpatrick and Donaghadee would, he ‘said, cost 
three or four times as much as one between England and France, 
and without the latter, would never pay. With it, on the contrary, 
an Irish Channel Tunnel would return ample dividends, inasmuch as 
Ireland would then be the landing-stage for the ever-increasing 
` traffic between Europe ‘and America. Lord Wolseley, he added, who 
- is so strongly opposed to the continental tunnel, promised his assist- 
ance to thé promoters of one to Ireland. As to the engineering 
difficulties the Hon. F. Lawley says: ‘Scotland and Ireland are 
divided at the bottom of the sea by the hardest trap rock, composed 
of felspar and hornblende, which it would puzzle Colonel Beaumont 
to pierce, and which blunts the chisel of a boring machine after a 
few minutes. In addition, there is in the middle of the sea, a huge 
cleft or chasm of unknown depth, which would either have to. be 
filled with concrete, assuming the depth not to be too great, or- 
bridged by an iron tube.” It is not apparent on what basis this. 
statement as to the composition of the sea-bed is founded. At all 
events, it only applies to one route, and is very different from Pro-* 
fessor .Hull’s opinion as to the nature of the strata a little further 
north. The chasm referred to is, of course, Beaufort’s Dyke, the 
depth of which at different points is to be found on the Admiralty 
charts. The idea of filling it up with concrete or bridging it- with a 
tube is ingenious, But the great difficulty of either plan would be 
the necessity of bringing the tunnel into such close proximity to the 
Bea-bed as- to make it practically certain that water would burst 
through'in uncontrollable quantities. 
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Early in 1890 it became apparent that the project would soon be 
brought torthe-front in a more practical form than ever before. At 
the annual meeting of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce in February, 
the Mayor; Mr. C. C. Connor, made a hopeful allusion to the subject, 
and was warmly supported by Sir Wm. Q. Ewart, who said that he 
did not consider the scheme by any means chimerical. These remarks 
set the ball rolling, and during the months of February and March 
the Edinburgh and Belfast newspapers were deluged with letters on 
the question. Naturally these journals could not afford to be silent 
on a matter which was arousing so much interest among their 
readers.. The papers published in Belfast were strong in their 
advocacy, but the Scotsman was more cautious, remarking that ever 
since the days of the wooden horse the gifts of engineering genius 
required close examination. 

In the month of March, Mr. F. W. M’Ccllough, civil engineer, 
brought forward the conclusions to which several years’ study of the 
question had led him. He carefully went into the merits of the 
Tor Head to the Mull of Cantyre and the Donaghadee to Portpatrick 
routes, and of others not hitherto referred to, namely Larne to 
Corsewall Point, Portmuck to Portpatrick, Gobbins Head to Portmora, 
and Whitehead to Portpatrick. He does not seem to have been 
aware that the route between the Maidens and Laggan Head had 
been suggested in the Railway News. The best route in his opinion 
is that from Whitehead to Portpatrick, and as he was the originator 
of this scheme, it is generally known as M’Cullough’s route. 

It was in April that Mr. Maxton first publicly developed his plan 
of a Channel tube, and in doing so he referred to several of the above 
routes, and suggested another, of which nothing had as yet been 
heard, namely from Great Copeland Island to Portpatrick. 

At this time, Mr. J. Barton, civil engineer, of Dundalk, was giving 
careful consideration to the project, and carrying out investigations 
preliminary to its being brought publicly forward in a detailed form. 
These were continued for a good part of the year, and in October had 
reached a point which justified a. requisition to the Mayor of Belfast to 
call a public meeting “to hear the results of preliminary investiga- 
tions by Messrs. James and John G. Barton in connection with 

Messrs. Hawkshaw and Hayter, of London.” ‘The latter firm of 
engineers, it may be recollected, were engaged on the Severn 
Tunnel. ‘This requisition was signed by the Duke of Abercorn, Lords | 
Londonderry, Belmore, Erne, Ranfurley, Kilmorey, Caledon, “and 
Arthur Hill, M.P., Colonel Saunderson, M.P., Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., 
Mr. W. E. Macartney, M.P., Mr. W. P. Sinclair, M.P., and Mr. Wm. 
Johnston, M.P. ; also by the chairmen of several railway companies 
and other public bodies. The movement, therefore, did not lack 
influential support. 
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Space would not permit a full account of what took place at this 
meeting. Suffice it to say that the Messrs. Barton enumerated 
the different routes proposed, and gave the results of their investi- 
gations, which, they intimated, were necessarily only approximate. 
They themselves proposed an entirely new route, from the Gobbins 
-in Island Magee to Portobello, some miles north of Portpatrick. 

This line was not to go straight across, but to run north-east by 
east from the Gobbins to a point north of Beaufort’s Dyke, and thence 
to run south-east to Portobello. The object of the bend was to avoid 
the deep depression running north and south in mid-channel, and the 
heavy gradients which ‘would be entailed by passing under it. The ` 
questions of cost, gradients, pumping, and ventilation, were carefully 
gone into. As to the nature of the strata, Professor Hull, who was 
present, said that they must be guided by the character of the strata 
in the surrounding land surfaces; in entering the surface at the Irish 
end the tunnel would pass into the red marl formation ; they might 
have a long distance of this new red marl substituted by the new red 
sandstone; and after leaving the new red sandstone about one-third 
of the distance across, they would’ probably have throughout the 
remaining distance the rocks of the lower Silurian system; he felt 
perfectly certain there were no geological difficulties likely to be 
-encountered which engineering skill would not be fully able to meet. 
Mr. J. G. Barton dealt with the. possibility of water forcing its way 
through the roof of the tunnel, stating that the experience of 
` engineers showed that tunnels cut to a low level under water were 
actually drier than those under land. This was the opinion of Sir- 
Douglas Fox, Sir Benjamin Baker, and Mr. Hawkshaw, and was con- 
firmed by the experience gained in the construction of the Severn 
Tunnel. A discussion followed, and resolutions were passed affirming 
the desirability and practicability of a tunnel, and recommending 
that the Government be urged- to give the necessary financial 
assistance. Finally a committee, which still exists, was appointed 
to take such steps with a view to the furtherance of the project 
as they might deem advisable. Unfortunately this committee does 
not appear to have done anything in the matter up to the 
present. : : 

After this meeting the question of a tunnel was in a very different 
position from that which it had occupied before. The results of 
actual investigations had been put before the public ; the comparative 
` merits of rival routes had to some extent been formulated, definite. 
details had been given, and geological opinion had been obtained. It 
was now evident to practical men that there were no insuperable 
engineering or geological difficulties in the way, or, ab least, that 
there was every encouragement to enter on a final and thorough - 
investigation by soundings and borings, preparatory to the actual 
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commencement of the work. The financial question, however, still 
appeared to be the lion in the way. 

These proceedings attracted much attention at the time., The 
Glasgow Herald pointed out that the promoters were certain to receive 
a large number of competing schemes, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
that there would be great difficulty in raising funds, as an appeal 
to the Treasury would be hopeless. The Dublin papers did not alto- 
gether reflect the enthusiasm of the north, . The Irish Times feared 
that the northeners would be afflicted with tunnel on the brain; while 
the Daily Express did not go further than to admit that the tunnel 
wonld be of incalculable local advantage. Genaral approval, however, 
was intimated. 

Among the many expressions of opinion which were elicited by 
this meeting, the most.noteworthy was from Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
who wrote to the Times, pointing out the not merely local or even 
national, but the imperial importance of a Brito-Irish tunnel. He 
showed that its construction would lead to the ports of the West of 
Ireland becoming the terminal stations of the European traffic to 
America, and that thus a new imperial route through British 
territory to Australia and the Far East would be opened up. This 
letter was favourably commented upon by the St. James's Gazette, 
which remarked that Great Britain could only permit the construction 
of the tunnel on the understanding that Ireland was not to be made 
a foreign country. 

In November of the same year there appeared a very interesting 
pamphlet by Mr. L. L. Macassey, giving an account of the different 
projects and dealing to some extent with the financial question. 
Mr, Macassey naturally favours the Mull route, having brought it 
forward in 1868, bué he states the case for the other lines very 
fairly. The title page is adorned with an engraving of a prophetic 
character, in which a Midland Railway engine is depicted emerging 
from the tunnel at the Irish end, and dragging a train of Pullman 
coaches. The date “a.p. 1910” appears on the key-stone of the 
arch. A map is appended showing the various routes. 

The next year, 1891, had not advanced far when the proposal 
came into prominence again. On the 6th January, there was a dis- 
cussion on the question at a meeting of the Belfast Natural History 
and Philosophical Society, in which Messrs. Macassey, M’Cullough, 
and Maxton took part. At this meeting the details of the different 
schemes were carefully stated, but nothing further was attempted. 

A fow days later the Spectator published an article recommending 
a tunnel as the best possible guarańtee for the maintenance of the 
Union, as an aid to the moral incorporation of the two peoples 
through the free flow of population, as tending to raise wages in 
Treland, and as bringing about increased rapidity in travelling. As 
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to whether the tunnel would be a paying concern, the Spectator was 
more hopeful than some had been, and called attention to the fact 
that it would be a link in the chain of rapid communication between 
Europe and America. In any case, the tunnel would be worth 
making, and the Government ought to guarantee the interest on the 
sum required. As to the possibility of carrying out any of the plans’ 
that had been propounded, the Spectator pointed out the necessity 
for more information and a thorough inquiry by experts, so that a 
definite and practical scheme could be put forward. This pronounce- 
- ment was valuable evidence of the views held on the subject by the 
thoughtful portion of the community. 

The following month saw the high water mark of the movement. 
On February 11, Sir Roper Lethbridge read a paper on “The Pro- 
‘posed Irish Channel Tunnel” before the Society of Arts, the Duke of 
Abercorn being in the chair. Sir Roper Lethbridge’s object was to 
arouse public interest in the general’ outlines of the schemes that had 
been suggested. The next step, he said, would be for a Royal 
Commission to thresh out the details. He had no doubt‘of the perfect 
feasibility of the tunnel, the whole question being one of cost. For a 
sum between £5,250,000 and £10,000,000 he thought there was no 
doubt whatever that the tunnel could be made. It is impossible to 
do more here than state his conclusions. They were not, however, ` 
mere assertions, but were based upon well arranged facts and infer- 
ences. As to the sources of revenue, Sir Roper indicated three in 
addition to the traffic; namely, contributions from interested railways, - 
the principle of betterment, and a Government guarantee or loari. As 
to whether the game was worth the candle, he had not the slightest 
doubt. The opening up of Ireland, the exploitation of its mineral 
resources, the establishment there of the natural outlet of the trans- 
Atlantic trade of Europe, free and frequent communication between 
the two islands, solidarity of the two peoples, and the introduction of 
an alternative mail route to India and Australia, that would never 
leave British territory, these would be among the advantages to be 
‘derived from the successful accomplishment of the enterprise. : 

In the discussion which followed, the Duke of Abercorn, the Earl 
of Dysart, Sir Edward Watkin, Mr. James Barton, Mr. F. W. 
M‘Cullough, Mr. Harrison Hayter, and Mr. W. Topley took part. The 
following conclusions were stated by Mr. Harrison Hayter as having 
been arrived at by him, and are well worth reproducing : 

.1. There was every reasonable probability that the work could 

‘ be accomplished, : 

2.- The risk was limited. to the contingency of. sea-water 
finding its way through some fissure in too great a quantity to 
be overcome. 

8. The question of risk’ would ‘be fully solved by sinking 


. 
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permanent land shafts on each coast and driving drift-ways a 
portion of the way. ` : 

4, The loss, if any, would be measured by the cost of the 
preliminary shafts, estimated at £100,000, or in an extreme case 
by the cost of the drift-ways. 

As to the fissures, he added that if any existed they were almost 
sure to be filled up. He thought that the best thing would be to 
form a small company, with a capital of from £10,000 to £15,000, to 
make the investigations he had mentioned. 

This meeting was reported in the Times of the following day, and 
suggested to the Pall Mall Gazette the remark that it was afraid the 
tunnel would hardly be ccnstructed in time for timid loyalists to make 
their escape by it on the granting of Home Rule. A more practical 
view was taken by Engineering, which said: “ Viewing the subject as a 
whole, it would certainly seem that there are no insurmountable difti- 
culties in the way. Even should the rock be fissured at places, the 
tunnel will be so much below the sea-bed, that little, if any, leakage 
is to be expected. The whole question must then turn on the 
financial one.” 

Nothing of interest seems to have occurred after this till May 1895. 
On the 3rd of that month, Sir (then Mr.) R. Giffen gave evidence on 
the subject before the Royal Commission on the Financial Relations 
of Great Britain and Ireland, In reply to questions by the Chairman, 
the late Mr. Childers, he said that he considered the scheme prac- 
ticable, and one that ought to be put forward by the State, irrespective 
of any estimate of profit or loss; commercially and politically the 
benefits of the tunnel world be enormous, 

In “Ulster As It Is,” a book published last March, and containing 
the reminiscences of Mr. Thomas MacKnight, an Englishman, who 
has been editor of the Northern Whig for nearly thirty years, occurs 
an interesting passage on this subject. After giving a brief account 
` of the movement of 1890-91, Mr. MacKnight expresses his belief 
in the practicability and advantages of a tunnel, and compares the 
seven or eight millions required with the large sums which have beea 
advanced by the Government to assist Irish tenants to purchase their 
holdings, and with the still larger advances, amounting to£150,000,000, 
which. Mr, Gladstone at one time contemplated, 

So much for the history of this interesting question. Before passing 
from this part of the subject, let us point out two important conclu- 
sions that are to be deduced from it: 

1. In the opinion of the eminent engineers and geologists who 
have studied the question, the tunnel is a physical possibility. 

2. In the opinion of persons who are entitled to be heard with 
respect, the commercial, political, and social advantages of such a 
method of communication would be incalculable, 
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Assuming that the tunnel is practicable-and would be a benefit, 
we have still to consider two questions : (1) Which is the best route? 7 
and (2) Would the concern pay ? 

It may at once be said that the final selection ofthe route must 
be based on fuller investigations -by engineers and- geologists than 
have hitherto been made. There are, however, certain facts that are 
already known, and that may be more easily understood with the aid 
of the following sketch map. 
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Tn the first place, with all respect to Mr. Macassey, a tunnel ter- 
minating in the Mull of Cantyre, would be of little practical use. 
It would not have any value as a connecting link between England 
and Ireland, owing to the circuitous nature of the route. The one 
advantage which this tunnel presents over all others is the narrowness 
of the Channel between these points. But a tunnel terminating in 
the coast of Wigtonshire would be the natural route-for a far larger 
amount of traffic, and would be worth a much greater expenditure 
of money. 

As to the other routes, with the exception of that vid the Maidens 
to Laggan Head, and of Messrs. Barton’s curved tunnel, they would 
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all pass under Beaufcrt’s Dyke. This is a depression in mid-channel, 
600 to 900 feet deep, and running north and south. Towards the 
northern end it branches into two channels, and it is at some points 
of considerable width. Its northern extremity lies a little to the 
south of a line from Laggan Head to the Maidens, while it extends 
as far south as the end of the Mull of Galloway. Mr. M’Cullough’s 
route appears to pass under this dyke where it has its least depth, 
namely, about 600 feet. A line from Ramharry Rock, which lies east 
of the Mew Islands, to near Portpatrick, would, if slightly curved, 
pass under the dyke at nearly the same place as Mr. M’Cullough’s 
tunnel, and would have the advantage of a submarine length of only 
nineteen miles between Ramharry and Wigtonshire. The distance 
would only be eighteen miles as the crow flies, but a slight curve 
would be necessary in order to pass under Beanfort’s Dyke at its 
shallowest part. If we leave the Mull of Cantyre out of the ques- 
tion, the Great Copeland and Mew Islands are the nearest Irish land 
to Great Britain. The route from Great Copeland was mentioned by 
` Mr. Maxton in his peper describing a submerged tubular bridge, but 
it occurred independently to the present writer, whose idea is that 
a cantilever bridge might be built from the coast of Down to the 
Great Copeland, where the tunnel would commence. The channel. 
over which the bridge would pass is shallow and not more than 
2000 yards across. There would, therefore, appear to be no 
insuperable difficulty in this part of the scheme. The Great 
Copeland is about three-quarters of a mile broad; but whether the 
breadth would be suiicient to enable the railway to be made with 
good gradients so as to be at a safe depth below the sea-bed on 
passing under it at tha north-east side of the island, it is for engineers 
to say. As the island is about 4000 feet across, a gradient of 1 in 
50, which is quite workable, would lower the line to a depth of 
80 feet at the commencement of its submarine length. Mr. Barton’s 
tunnel would, for the sake of safety, be at no point less than 150 feet 
from the sea-bed. ‘This is evidently an advisable precaution, but for 
a short distance close to land a smaller depth might be permissible. 
The descending gradient would of course continue till the tunnel had 
reached a depth of 150 feet or more, The only question is whether 
if this scheme is otkerwise the most suitable, its adoption would so 
greatly increase the risk of an uncontrollable irruption of water as to 
justify a different selection. Another argument against this scheme 
is the expense of a bridge, amounting, as it would probably do, to 
£2,000,000. The bridge, however, is not an essential feature of the 
plan, The tunnel might be commenced on the mainland and pass 
under Great Copeland, where ventilating shafts could be sunk and 
machinery set up. Thence it would be continued so as to pass 
under Ramharry Rock, which lies about 2000 yards N. by E. from 
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Great Copeland. Here there could be another ventilating shaft and 

engine. There would be a similar arrangement on the Scottish coast 

at the point where the submarine ‘portion of the tunnel ended. By 

this route the length between the ventilating shafts on each side of | 
the Channel would be only 19 miles—clearly an important considera- 

tion. By Messrs. Barton’s route it would be 274, and by Mr. 

MW’Cullough’s 233 miles. Ventilation is certainly a serious problem ; 

but when it is recollected that a length of 19-miles is little more 

than twice that of the St. Gothard tunnel, the difficulty does not 

appear so very formidable. 

As to the Donaghadee and Portpatrick scheme, the great depth of 
the water in that part of the Channel would so increase the difficulty 
of investigation, and would necessitate such a length in the approaches 
as to render it if not an impossible, at least a distinctly inferior, 
route. 

‘The Whitehead to Portpatrick tunnel, proposed by Mr. MCnllough, 

certainly appears to the writer the best that has yet been advocated 
by any professional expert. Whether the Copeland route be com- 
parable with it, is for engineers and geologists to say. Hitherto 
Messrs. Barton’s scheme has been the chief rival of Mr. M’Cullough’s. 
The two tunnels start and terminate at no great distance from one 
‘another, the chief difference being that Messrs. Barton’s bends round 
the dyke while Mr. M’Cullough’s goes under it. The former contend 
- that their tunnel ‘has the better gradients, and by reason of the 
` shorter approaches required is really no longer than Mr. M’Cullough’s. 
On the question of superiority of gradients Mr. M’Callough does not 
agree at all with Messrs. Barton, but whatever the cause of this 
difference, it is‘plain ‘that the slope of Mr. M’Cullough’s route can be 
lessened by lengthening the approaches. ‘Indeed, Mr, J. Barton 
seems to admit that the two tunnels would be of the same length 
if constructed with the same gradients, In any case, the submarine 
portion of Mr. M’Cullough’s route is the shorter by four miles. This 
.is obviously important with respect to ventilation, as the distance 
between the shafts on each side depends on the submarine length. 
Another consideration is the fact that the distance by Mr. Barton’s 
route must be in every case at least four. miles longer than by Mr. 
M’Cullough’s, even though the tunnels be of the same length. This 
is obvious when one observes that a train travelling along lengthy 
approaches is nevertheless going straight to its destination, whereas. a ` 
train by Messrs. Barton’s route would have to travel over the whole 
length of Mr. M’Cullough’s approaches, and after entering on its. sub- 
marine journey would „require to go round the-arc of a. circle instead 
of across its chord. 

The objection of additional mileage applies also to the tunnel viá 
the Maidens to Laggan Head, not however in exactly the same way. 
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On the Maidens routs the Irish entrance would be so far north as 
considerably to increase the distance from Belfast and places south of 
it to any point in England, while the necessity for the railway run- 
ning several miles southwards on the Scotch side in order to get round 
the head of Loch Ryan is another disadvantage, The great merit of 
the Maidens route is that it does not pass under Beaufort’s Dyke. 
This tunnel would commence at Ballygalley Head and run five miles 
north-east to the most easterly of the Maidens, where ventilating and 
pumping machinery would be set up. From this point the tunnel 
would run twenty-one miles due east to Laggan Head. The total sea 
length would therefore be under twenty-six miles, while the distance 
between the two ventilating shafts would be only twenty-one miles. 

The following table shows the chief differences between the leading 
routes. It is, however, impossible to give the total length of tunnel, 
as this depends on tha gradient adopted. With a gradient of 1 in 75 
in the approaches, Messrs. Barton’s tunnel would be thirty-three miles, 
while Mr. M’Cullough’s would be twenty-seven miles with a gradient 
of 1 in 58. The estimated cost is based in the other cases on a 
gradient of 1 in 60. 

Submarine Greatest depth 


Route. length of water Cost. 
‘ in miles. in feet. 
‘Tor Head to Mull of Cantyre . . . , 14 «. 462... £6,500,000 
Vid the Maidens to Laggan Head. . . . 26 . 50£ ... £9,000,000 
Messrs. Barton's bent tunnel. . . . . . 27%... BOL ... £10,000,000 
Whitehead to Portpatrick . . .... 23% =... «©6650 ... £7,000,000 
Vié Great Copeland (with bridge). . = . 20 «» 650  ... £7,000,000 
Donaghadee to Portpatrick . . . anoa 22 .. 900 ... £16,000,000 


Let us now turn to the financial aspect of the question. It has 
een generally assumed that an Irish Channel Tunnel could not pay, 
as it would be impossible to develop the traffic to a sufficient extent. 
Hence the promoters of the scheme have hoped that they would 
ultimately obtain Government assistance. From the Imperial point 
of view the tunnel would be a valuable investment of the nation’s 
money, even if no return in the shape of hard cash was to be expected. 
But there seems good ground for saying that the tunnel would pay a 
moderate rate of interest, at any rate as soon as Ireland had become 
the “landing stage” for the traffic between Europe and America. 
The English public would hardly spend a week in voyaging from 
Southampton to New York, if by taking a through carriage to Lon- 

_donderry or Sligo they could step on board a steamer which, at 
present rates of speed, would land them in Nova Scotia in four days. 
The aim of the promoters of this tunnel ought assuredly to be to gain 
the control of the American traffic, and this might be accomplished by 
making arrangements for a fast line of steamers from the most suit 
able port on the north-west coast of Ireland to Halifax. 
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Let us look at the question, however, apart from the American 
traffic. Putting the cost of construction at £7,000,000, it would 
‘take £175,000 a year to pay a 2% per cent. dividend. The working 
expenses could starcely be more than 50 per cent. of the receipts: 
Experts reckoned that they would be 40 per cent. in the case of the 
English Channel Tunnel. On British railways they are generally in 
excess of 50 per cent., and have lately shown a distinct tendency to 
increase. . In 1894 they amounted’ to 56 per cent. But what are 
called traffic-charges generally form 30 per cent. of the working 
` expenses, and on a line twenty-five or thirty miles long, without: any 
stations, the traffic charges-would be below the average. Pumping 
and ventilation would be costly, but, everything considered, it seems 
reasonable to put the working expenses at 50 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, The tunnel would, therefore, require to earn £350,000 a 
year, or £6780 a week, to pay working expenses and 24 per cent. 
Could this sum be earned? The answer depends on the number of 
passengers and the weight of goods that would be carried, and on the 
charges the tunnel could afford to levy without driving away business. 
-Let us first consider the question of charges. The best example: 
of competition between steamer and railway is to be seen between 
. Liverpool and Glasgow. Here there is a service of first-class steamers. 
The route is direct, and one can leave Liverpool in the evening, so as 
to reach Glasgow next morning in'time for business. Moreover, 
steamers were on the route before the railway was opened. Here, 
therefore, conditions are more favourable to the steamers than along 
any other line of competition in the United Kingdom.’ Apart from 
a recent war of rates between the steamship lines, the charges 
have been 12s, 6d. single and 20s. return, first class, by steamer, and 
15s. single and 80s. return, third class, by rail. This would appear 
to show that a railway company can afford to charge half as much 
more for a third-class ticket as can be charged for a first-class ticket 
by steamer. This is borne out by the fact that between Belfast and 
Liverpool a first-class return by direct steamer is 21s., whereas viä 
Stranraer, which involves only thirty-nine miles of sea, but a long 
railway journey, a third-class return costs 30s. Now, the charges 
between Belfast and Glasgow are 12s. 6d. single and 20s, return, first- 
class, by steamer, This would appear to show that by the tunnel 
route 30s. could be charged with impunity for a third-class return 
between these two points. The distance from Belfast to Glasgow by 
Mr. M’Cullough’s tunnel would be 145 miles, thirty miles of it belonging 
to the tunnel company. If the railway companies got the usual penny 
a mile, they would have 19s. 2d. out of a third-class return ticket, 
leaving 10s. 10d. for the tunnel company. Parliament would: un- 
doubtedly sanction a higher rate than the parliamentary. one, as it 
has done in the case of the Severn Tunnel. l ' 
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Similar considerations would apply between other centres. From 
Belfast to London a third-class return, vid Larne, now costs 50s. 
(formerly 55s.), whereas vid Fleetwood or Liverpool it only costs 
35s. It would probably be found practicable to charge 60s. by the 
tunnel. If the tunnel had 10s. of this, there would be left 50s. for 
the railways, and this is more than they get under present conditions. 
But if the fares above indicated were found too high, it would be to 
the interest of the raiways to submit to some reduction in their share 
of the charges, in order to obtain traffic which at present goes by 
steamer. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more difficult than to estimate the traffic 
which would pass through the tunnel, or the probable receipts. The 
present is, so far as the writer is aware, the first attempt in that 
direction. The endeavour must necessarily be open to criticism, and 
probably to the charge of neglecting important factors in the situation. 
Much discussion will, however, be required before all these factors 
have been brought ‘to light and had their true value assigned to them. 
So far, however, it appears reasonable to suppose that the tunnel 
company could, without damaging their business, charge 10s. 10d., or 
say 10s., for every third-class return ticket. 

The next question that arises is what number of passengers per 
day might reasonably be expected to traverse the Channel by. this 
submarine route. Unfortunately, there are no published returns of 
the passenger and goods traffic between Great Britain and Ireland. 
We are therefore thrown back entirely upon probabilities. The 
nature of the present cross-Channel communication is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that there are seventeen services daily, and 
twelve bi-weekly or tri-weekly, with which a Channel tunnel would 
more or less compete. 

Now it must here be remarked that so far from a tunnel being 
an injury to the steamship companies, it would probably prove a 
source of revenue to them. Traffic breeds traffic. Facilities of com- 
munication increase travelling and the exchange of commodities. 
The introduction of railways was the signal] for an enormous impetus 
to travelling as compared with the old coaching days, The owners 
of coasting vessels opposed the construction of railways from England 
to Scotland, fearing tha: the railways would ruin the coasting trade. 
Their anticipations were not realised. The coasting trade in 1851, 
about the time railways were introduced, was 29,938,459 tons, whereas ` 
in 1894 it had reached 102,348,521 tons, There would be a similar 
result in the case of an Irish Channel tunnel. Some travellers 
would prefer the sea-air, and others would adopt the steamer as 
being cheaper; while that class of goods which can afford to wait 
and is not damaged by trans-shipment would in many cases con- 
tinue to be sent by sea. Probably the result might be shortly 
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expressed by saying that all the passengers who now travel betweem 
Scotland and Ireland and between England and the north of Ireland 
would travel by the tunnel, while the natural effect of increased 
facilities would be that the steamers would have as great a revenue as 
they. have now, if not from passengers, at any rate owing to the 
larger consignments of goods. 

This must not be taken literally of the idda passengers, but: 
is a compendious expression of the fact that the tunnel would have 
as many passengers as certain steamship routes now have, while the 
steamers would lose little or nothing by the altered condition ‘of 
affairs. 

Now, at the rate of 10s. for every third-class seed we might 
fairly reckon, when we take the other classes into account, that the 
Tunnel Company would receive an average of 6s. per passenger. At 
this rate 11,216 passengers per week, or say 1800: passengers every . 
week-day and 416 on Sunday, would be required to make up £3365 
per week. This would, mean 900 passengers per day in each direc- 
tion. If the five crowded steamship routes from Belfast to Glasgow, 
Ardrossan, Fleetwood, and Liverpool, and from Larne to Stranraer, — 
might each be relied on to provide 100 passengers per day in each 
direction, it would not be difficult to obtain 300 more from the other 
12 daily services, while another 100 might be expected from the 12 
bi-weekly and tri-weekly services, This gives us the required total 
of 900.: If this estimate appears a trifle sanguine, it must be ' 
recollected that the construction of a tunnel would, according to al} 
past experience, increase the amount of traffic to a terge if uncertain ` 
extent. 

Thus, £3365 per week is accounted for. The other £3365 would 
come from goods. The railways of the United Kingdom are less 
free from sea competition than those of almost any country. Yet. 


` _ the receipts from goods are on an average more than those from 


. passengers. In 1894 the gross receipts from passengers were 43°29, 
and from goods 51:45 per cent. of the total. Owing to the 
exceptional circumstances, the receipts from goods may in the case of 
the tunnel be put on the low Jevel of equality with those from 
passengers.- This would give the £6730 per week required to pay 
. working expenses and a 24 per cent, dividend. Nor does the- 
estimate take into account the, receipts from parcels and mails or 
‘American and excursion traffic. 

Many will doubtless bring forward the objection that goods will 
go by the old routes. ` There are two important considerations 
` however. In the first place, a great export trade from Ireland 
consists in cattle, which are terribly damaged by the treatment they 
receive when being shipped and unshipped. These would look so 
much better in the British markets if sent by rail throughout that it 
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would only be from the south of Ireland to the south of England 
that cattle would be any longer sent by sea. The other consideration 
is the importance of speed in connection wilh perishable goods, 
especially fish. 

If the Government is to be asked for assistance there will shortly 
be a fitting opportunity. The Financial Relations Commission will, 
it is generally believed, report that Ireland is overtaxed to the extent 
of £2,750,000 annually. Some endeavour will be doubtless made to 
reimburse this enormous sum. If £350,000 a year were set apart for 
payment of the interest on Irish Channel Tunnel bonds, there would 
still be ample margin left for other purposes. 

If Government assistance is to be given there must be a Govern- 
ment inquiry. There must in any case be a Tunnel Company. But 
the first practical step is the reorganisation of the committee of 1890 
and the formation of a similar committee in London. These com- 
mittees could press the matter on the attention of Parliament and the 
financial world; their main object in the first instance being to raise 
the money required for further soundings and borings. Once these 
have been carried out and the results made public, the construction 
of an Irish Channel Tunnel will be within measurable distance of 
accomplishment. 

J. Ferauson WALKER. 


LIFE IN. A FRENCH COMMUNE. 


[TN dealing with French customs and mæurs—to use a comprehensive 
term—it is impossible -to generalise. Revolutions may come . 
and go; the whole administrative system of the country may be, 
reduced ‘to one dead level of uniformity, but the distinctive character- 
istics of the old’ Provinces remain. The Norman differs greatly from ` 
the Breton, the Breton from the Bourgignon, the Bourgignon from., 
the Gascon. These peoples are strangely diverse—in their habits and - 
temperaments, in their system of life, their physical features, and 
even in their tongue, as the patois of one province is barely intelligible ~ 
in another. I therefore premise that, I am dealing with Bourgignons, 
in the agricultural: districts of the Côte d'Or, who live far removed 
from contact with cities, and still further away from the in- 
fluences of jin de siècle civilisation. The Bourgignon is a distinct - 
type. He is-chéery, affable, and convivial. He lives well and works ~ 
hard. He. is more sociable than. the Breton, less avaricious than the ` 
Auvergnat, not so excitable as the southerner. He is very hospitable 
‘generous with everything, so long as his sows are safe. He 
is nothing, if not economical. Without being demonstrative, he is 
intensely patriotic, and recalls with pride that two of the few repulses -- 
which the Germans received in the war of 1870 were at Nuits and 
Chateauneuf. ae 
The particular corner of the Côte d’Or with which I deal is a high 
table-land about twelve miles from Beaune. It is too high for vine- 
growing, except on a small scale with uncertain results. It is a 
' representative agricultural district, thickly dotted with villages. There 
are no isolated farms or houses. The social instincts of the people 
lead them to live in village groups, one or more of which constitute 
.the unit of local administration—the commune. Let us examine one 
of those typical village communes. 
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The village is nothing but’ a collection of little farm-houses, dumped 
down in more or less irregular fashion. Hach separate property con- 
sists of a dwelling-house at one end, a cow-shed or stable at the other, 
the quarters for the poultry in between, and a granary overhead. As 
it happens that a national highway passes through the village, it 
possesses at least the semblance of one street. There are several 
other roadways lined with houses, and a triangular space which is 
dignified with the name of a square. It is here where the village 
pump ought to be, bus civilisation in this corner of Ja vieille Bourgogne 
can only furnish a draw-well. An old stone cross stands, like a 
sentinel, near the draw-well, pointing the way of sinners to the church, 
which occupies an elevated position overlooking the square. 

Although the village streets are not paved, that fact does not 
detract from their general utility. They serve more purposes than 
streets generally do. They are ornamented with manure heaps, which 
are deposited here on the payment of..2 small sum to the communal 
exchequer. They form the recreation and feeding ground for nume- 
rous flocks of hens, ducks, geese, and other feathered stock. The 
ducks and geese have the exclusive use of a dirty pond of stagnant 
water in the middle of the square, The pond has been apparently 
made for them. It is not considered advisable or profitable to clean 
the roadway often, as the accumulation of garbage is much appre- 
ciated by the aforesaid feathered stock. Moreover, they eat it. The 
streets yet serve another purpose. Firewood is stacked here, and a 
convenient lodgment found for carts, barrows, ploughs, and other 
implements. What with one thing and another—the litter, the wood, 
the implements of husbandry, and the trees, to say nothing of the 
local colour supplied by the poultry—the streets in the village are at 
least picturesque, if they are not clean. 

A visitor to the village will be struck by the presence of many old 
women and the absence of young men. There are old men too; in 
fact, every other one you meet appears to be “an oldest inhabitant.” 
But the women show the greater vitality. These old women are not 
pensioners on society. They are workers: whether they are sixty, 
seventy, or eighty, they are workers. If they are not working in the 
fields, doing something to the crops, they are herding the cows or 
knitting at their doors. Everybody works. All are up at four in the 
morning in summer and five in the winter. Not that they need to 
slave for a living. Wealth is well distributed in the commune, and 
if there is apparently little comfort there is a good deal of stored-up 
wealth. Every one is a proprietor of something; if not of a bit of 
land, then of a house or a garden. ‘There are no poor people in the 
commune. The people never heard of a workhouse ; never made the 
acquaintance of the poor-rate. In a population of 450, over 300 are 
registered proprietors at the mairie, where the big cadastre shows 
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every house and every field in the commune. As there are no poor, 

so there are no criminals. When every one owns something there is 
no cause for any one to steal anything. Consequently you never see 
a policeman. There are no policemen. There is a garde champétre, 

who takes a walk -round the woods and fields now and then to see if 
mischievous boys are not breaking the trees or damaging the crops. 
The garde champétre also discharges the functions of town crier, and 
is only paid £20 a year for both positions, There are no beggars in 
` the commune. Occasionally a licensed beggar will pass through when 
on tour, but he must not stop. without permission of the maire. E 
should also add that there are no drunkards; a drunkard would be 
_ as great a phenomenon in the commune as a pauper. Not that the 
people don’t drink, or because there are no public-honses. - On the 


contrary, every-one drinks, Teetotalism is unknown. And there is ` 


no limit to the number of public-houses which may be opened.’ The 

only formality required is to pay a tax of 8s. a year—just as if the 

_ business were in dealing in grain or in cloth. The system is complete 
local option, but in a way which Sir Wilfrid Lawson would not like. 
Yet there is no drunkenness. People drink SDAI and in mode- 
ration, and do not get drunk. 

Our commung produces many things, but children is.not its strong 
point. You will see many children in the fields, but they are not 
natives. They are boarded-out- pauper children from the big cities. . 
There are several reasons for this paucity of children. Many of the 
young men who go away to serve their three years in. the army never 
return, but stay in the large towns, Then large families are dis- 
couraged. When one dies, his property has to be divided equally ` 
between his offspring, and the more children there are, the smaller 
must become the plots. And the smaller the plots, the less the 
comfort. It is considered an ideal condition of things in the village 
for every couple to have a couple of children, and it is not thought 

_ creditable to have more. I discussed the population problem with 
the octogenarian village midwife, whose acquaintance with the people- 
was extensive and peculiar, and who ought to be an authority, Her 
interest obviously lay in the direction of a rapid multiplication of the — 
species, but I found her to be a confirmed Malthusian. She sank 
personal considerations, and philosophically remarked that the fewer: 
children there were the more there would be for the others, which, as. 
a material view of life, was irresistible. 

Equality and fraternity are more than mere. empty words in our 

village. Everybody salutes everybody else, not as a mark of deference- 
or inferiority, but as a sign of respect. Master and labourer appear 
to be on the most fraternal terms. All members of a household take 
their meals at the same table—the master and the mistress, the sons: 
and the daughters, the servants and the boarded-out children. These- 
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children ara castaways—orphans or foundlings from the cities—but 
in the matter of food they are placed on an absolute equality. with 
other members of the family. The State pays the peasant to keep 
these children until they are twelve, after which the employer must 
feed them and also pay a little for their labour. After thirteen they 
become hired servants. Many of the children are required to herd 
the cattle and the geese. There are no fences. Fences would be 
expensive to erect, and they would likewise occupy land which could 
be more profitably utilised in growing crops. So it is found cheaper 
to employ children—especially when the children are of an age that 
the State pays for their maintenance. 

The houses in the village are all constructed on the same system, 
although they may vary in size. Some are thatched, others tiled, 
and a few slated. There are some roofed with the flat stones which 
are used for the walls. Besides the peculiar formation of the house, 
and the combination of cow-shed, stable, granary, and dwelling-house, 
another striking feature is the scarcity of windows. This is easily 
accounted for by thé fact that the windows are taxed, and the French 
peasant is enlightened enough with regard to his own material interests 
to live in the dark rather than pay more taxes than he can 
help. There are little openings near the eaves of the houses which 
look like miniature windows, but they are only the ventilation holes 
of the granary, and aze overlooked by the tax-collector. Let us enter 
one of these peasant-proprietors’ houses. The door opens right into 
the room. ‘There is no superfluous lobby or hall. As the door is 
generally left open to assist the only window in lighting the room, it 
is sometimes made cf two flaps. The lower one is kept shut to 
exclude the hens, and the other half left open to admit the light. 
The room is a large composite compartment, inasmuch as it serves as 
kitchen, dining-room, parlour, and bedroom. Frequently there is no 
other bedroom. Two or more beds with tent-like coverings stuck in 
the corners, two huge wardrobes with elephant feet, a table, and a 
few wooden chairs constitute the whole of the furniture. The floor is 
of stone. There is an enormous open fire-place and, in the larger 
houses, a small charcoal stove for cooking. The cooking utensils and 
the dishes are stowed away in one of the elephantine wardrobes, which 
serves as a larder. There are no ornaments beyond some hams and 
bacon dangling from the roof, a portrait of the Pope or the President, 
cheese suspended in a cage for ‘drying, and the coloured calendar of 
the Petit Journal. If the family are numerous, a smal] dark bedroom 
is found in the rear of the house, along with a small dark kitchen. 
Next door is the cow-shed, and stable, or both, If there is a 
hired labourer employed on the farm, he sleeps in this place. A 
corner is partitioned cf for the hens, the ducks, and the geese, and a 
smal! hole left in the wall as an entrance for them. It is not every 
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farmer who can afford a cart-shed, but if there is:a cart-shed it adjoins 
the dwelling house on the other side. Over all is the granary. The 
arrangement of most farmers’ houses in this part of the Géte d’Or is 
on the same lines. ; 

- So much for the general appearance and character of our village 
commune. Let us consider some aspects of its life more closely. That 
the standard of education is not high will readily be understood. Most 
of the people can read; some of the peasants’ sons have been to 
college ; but education is not too highly appraised. There is a com- 

' munal school for boys, where elementary subjects are taught. The 
rules for attendance are not very rigid. -The girls are taught at a 
school condacted by nuns. There is no religious instruction, as we 
understand it, in the boys’ school, but the pupils receive moral train- 
ing, and are taught their duty to their parents, to the community, and ~ 
` to God. There is a small school library consisting mainly of works 
of travel and history. The mditre @éole is, as is usually the case in 
country districts, secretary to the communal council. He is the 
registrar of births and deaths, and keeps the cadastre. The ‘mairie 
consists of a small room over the school. After the church, the school 
house is the most conspicuous and important building in the commune. 
The church, too, is communal property, and i is kept in repair at the 
public expense. 

All the people are ardent worshippers. On Sunday morning they 
turn out, old and young, the strong and the halt, dressed in their 
best, to attend church. Only “ works of necessity and. mercy” keep 
them at home. The attendance at early morning Mass during the 
week is limited to the elderly women—the less active members of the 
community. Our Curé is very severe, but he has to make the spiritual 
side of things fit in with mundane interests, which are very strong at 
certain seasons of the year. For instance, he cuts the sermon and 
the service short during hay-making and harvest, so that the people 
may work. Unless he were accommodating in this respect, it is 
possible that his worshippers would diminish. On the other hand, he 
doesn’t encourage such frivolities as-dancing. If any of his enfants de 
Marie dance at the village féte they can sing no longer in the choir, 
and their names are removed from the tableau of the congregation. 
He is a severe moral censor, Monsieur le Curé. There is no record 
of illegitimacy at the mairie, except of one offender, who is ostracised, 
and lives in an isolated house near a wood—looked down upon as 
much as Scarlet Woman ever was under the sternest Puritanism. 

Our little community require no recreation to speak of, and they 
do not miss the means for intellectual enjoyment. The men pass the 
evenings, when they are not at work, in the auberge, where they play 
at cards, dominoes, or bagatelle. The womén stay at home and work., 
The great recreation of the year is the village féte. Every village has 
its annual féte, which may last two, three, or more days. There are 
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travelling shows ‘and the usual accompaniments, but the chief 
attraction is the dancing and the music, The villagers not only 
attend their own éte every year, but every other one in the 
neighbourhood. 

‘We have seen the simple and somewhat primitive domestic arrange- 
ments of the people. Let us penetrate a little further into the internal 
secrets of the ménage. What are their staple articles of food? 
Breakfast usually consists of soup made up largely with potatoes and 
bacon, and served out of a large tureen to all members of the family 
and servants sitting round a plain deal table. Potatoes and bacon, 
boiled vegetables—a sort of dry Irish stew—is the usual dinner, 
varied with substantial pancakes—baked with fat—and boiled cabbage. 
For supper there is more soup, with cream cheese, coffee, and salad. 
Bread is eaten with all meals, and salad, peas, and beans are common 
dishes. Occasionally maize takes the place of the soup, and tame 
rabbits are not unusual delicacies. Not a great deal of milk is con- 
sumed, and when eggs are eaten they are boiled hard. ‘The drink is 
wine—vin ordinaire—which every one has, We have not mentioned 
the pot au few; it is here, of course, but as meat is not greatly used 
except on Sundays—when the favourite meat is boiled beef and veal, 
mutton being too dear—ihe pot au few is not so great an institution 
as in towns. In the season fruit is always on the table. Only fowls 
which are unsaleable find their way to the family pot. At times they 
kill the fatted calf—on the village féte day, or when the thrashing 
machine comes round, when all work together and enteitain each 
other on agenerous scale. It will be seen that the peasants grow much 
of their articles of food, and they are to a large extent vegetarians. 

The commune is, to a great extent, a self-contained community. 
The people aim at selling as much as possible and buying nothing. 
The actual condition of exchange is opposed to the political-economic 
theory, that selling should be accompanied with an equivalent amount 
of buyiñg. The aim of our peasants is to have exports, but no 
imports, and their resourcefulness in trying to supply all their own 
needs is wonderful. It involves a great waste of labour and a lack of 
economic methods in production ; but labour is cheap, and the peasants 
would rather work twelve hours a day than eight. They grow sufficient 
wheat for their own consumption, and may have a surplus to sell. 
They send the corn to the mill, and for a small charge have it turned 
into flour. Many of them make their own bread in a primitive oven 
in a small, conical-shaped building attached to the dwelling house. 
The oven is filled with brushwood, which is burned until it is turned 
into charcoal. It is then raked out and the dough baked on the hot 
stones. The small charcoal is not lost; having served to bake the 
bread, it then does duty to light the kitchen fire. Besides wheat, the 
crops grown are oats, barley, peas, beans, colza, carrots (for cattle), 
beet, mangolds, hemp, and lint. There is enough in summer and 
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winter for all the live stock on the fasta Few articles of food are 
bought. ; 

The Bourgignon peasant is not extravagant in the matter of - 
clothing. The women make most of the things they wear. A great l 
deal of ‘knitting is done, but, strangely enough, no spinning, as is © 
found amongst the Highland cottars.and tho Irish peasants, The 
implements of husbandry are not of the latest pattern; some of these, 
too, are of home manufacture. Parsimony stands in the way of 
agricultural progress, and the ultimate benefit which would result from 
“using artificial fertilisers to strengthen the soil in the properties which 
‘it lacks, in renewing seed, and in the use of labour-saving and 
improved implements, is not realised. Such implements, seed, &c., 
as are. recognised as necessary dre bought at, wholesale ‘prices 
through the medium of the agricultural syndicate, which represent 
several communes. Fuel is cheap. It consists of wood. The neigh- 
bouring woods are continually being thinned of their undergrowths, 
and the trees are cut down every twelve years. Light is an expehsive 
item. Petroleum costs 8d. per litre, candles nearly 2d. each, and bad ` 
matches are ld. per 100. Other things which are dear, owing to pro- 
tection, are sugar, which is 6d. per pound, salt 14d. per pound, coffee - 
2s. 6d. per pound; needles, thread, and, indeed, most manufactured 
articles, are dearer than in England. Clothing is about the same price 
as in an English village, only the quality is inferior. Almost all the 
ordinary articles of food arè cheap; eggs are 4d. each; butter is 6d. 
per pound ; a chicken is 10d. or 1s.;. beef is 8d. The peasants cure . 
‘their own bacon. ` All vegetables and fruit are remarkably cheap. On 
the whole, necessaries are much cheaper in the French commune than ' 
in an English*rural parish. A comparison is not easy, as the conditions 
are entirely different. ‘The French peasant has an independent means 
of existence. He owns the soil he tills. If he employs labourers they, 
at least, will own a house and garden, and hope to own a plot. The 
English villager. is either a small tradesman or a labourer. A garden 
which he cultivates but does not own is, as a rule, the extent of his 
possessions. There are two classes in an English village, and these 
may be sub-divided into various religious sects: there is only one 
class in our French commune—a fact which has a material bearing. ` 
upon the social economy of the community, Every inhabitant of the 
commune is a proprietor of. something, and all are bent on savings - 
yet, with all their individualism, they combine for common and mutual 
interest. This is illustrated by the organisation of the syndicate for 
buying at wholesale prices. They unite for the cultivation of the soil, 
lending each other horses, and making up teams. Every commune 
has a field which is common property, and where, on payment. of a 
trifling fee, animals graze.- After the harvest all the fields become 
- common property, and the gros bétail and the other bétail are allowed 
to roam at large. 
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The cultivateur in our commune is better at buying than selling. 
` He sells all his surplus crops, fruit and vegetables. The poultry are a 
source of considerable profit, and are sold, together with eggs and 
butter, to travelling dealers, who collect for the market. The geese, 
which live mainly on the roadsides and in the fields until they are 
fattened for Christmas, are a much-valued asset. The cruel system is 
adopted of plucking the fine down: off their necks in summer in order 
to sell it. The commercial transaction which gives the peasant most 
anxiety is the disposal of his gros bétail. He looks to his annual sale 
of stock as his main source of net gain, and the fewer he has to sell 
the more eager he is to make a good deal. He visits fairs just to 
gauge prices. ‘Then he will take his stock with him, but will not 
accept first offers. The better the first offers are the less likely he is 
to accept them. He hopes to get more, and after several visits to 
other fairs, which may involve an expenditure of 40 francs, he con- 
gratulates himself on his business acumen if he finally disposes of his 
animal at 10 francs more than~the original offer, and regards it as so 
much more in his pocket. 

There is one thing which seriously affects the peasant’s pocket, and 
about which he is always grumbling—the heavy taxation he is called 
upon to pay. He pays all round—for his land, his house, including the 
windows (if any), his goods and chattels, and everything else; and on ` 
the côté personnel he pays for the privilege of existing as a Frenchman, 
and thereby being able to pay all the other impositions. If he is 
incapacitated for military service by physical infirmities he pays a 
special tax by way of a fine for being a useless citizen. The distribu- 
tion of the budget between Commune, Department, and State is finally 
settled by the prefectorial authorities, and every year a précepteur, 
representing the Ministry of Finance, visits each commune to fix the 
amount of every one’s share. He is assisted by répartiteurs, some of 
whom are selected from outside the commune, who tell him how many 
new houses have been built, report the increase of stock, and generally 
present an inventory of every one’s condition. The only tax which the 
commune regulates itself is the prestation. Every man between 
eighteen and sixty years must contribute towards the maintenance of 
the local roads according to his ability, either by his own labour and 
the use of his horses, or he has to pay on a graduated scale to have 
the work done. On the whole, these Bourgignon peasants, while ‘they 
live in a somewhat primitive way, cultivate the land with old-fashioned 
implements, eat plain fare, and lead a simple life, are nevertheless 
eminently contented, and have no higher ambition than to gather in 
francs which they never spend. As the Curé said to me—though he 
was notan Irishman: Notre paysan travail toute sa vie pour avoir de quoi 
manger apres sa mort. 

ROBERT DONALD. 


TEN YEARS OF MILLIONAIRES. 


RITISH millionaires, if we are to take the statistics of wills for 
our guide, die at the rate of three in a year. During the ten 
years, 1887-1896, thirty-two millionaire estates were proved for death - 
duty. These estates involved an aggregate personalty of £51,670,000, 
so that they averaged in value over £1,500,000 sterling. More than 
‘one individual American estate is understood to equal this entire 
amount, but America is free from. those delicate distinctions between. 
„realty and personalty which have made the declarations for probate 
in this country in so many cases wholly misleading. Great London 
property owners like the Duke of Bedford and Viscount Portman, and 
a mammoth territorial chief like the Duke of Devonshire, died within 
the period covered by this article. Their names are not to be found 
among the millionaires. A list of the half-millionaires would not 
include them. ‘They appear as owners of comparatively small per- 
sonalties, although they were among the richest men of their time. | 
. And even now, when these distinctions have been abolished, and there 
is no more classification of property for the purposes of duty payment, 
the value of realty is as much a secret as ever. Declarations are as | 
religiously confined to personalty now as they were before the assimi- 
lation of the duties, and never by any chance is the outside world 
informed as to the value of a testator’s real estate. ‘So far as our a 
knowledge of the importance of territorial leavings is concerned, the 
old succession duty might be still in force. ' 
. This craze for secrecy on the part of British landowners may, per- 
haps, compare favourably with the parade of wealth which has the 
effect of exaggerating the bulk of the great American fortunes. For 
statistical purposes, however, it has the inconvenience of ee 


ours. 
A startling result of this ‘partial declaration of property is the fact 
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that four peers only are to be found among. the millionaires disclosed 
by death during the past ten years. Peers die at the rate of about 
twenty-five a year, so that the proportion of millionaires among them 
would seem to be 14 per cent. - Apply the same proportion to the 
existing peerage, which numbers 650, and it follows that there are 
ten members of that rank whose property would be publicly declared 
as reaching or exceeding the value of a million sterling. That is a 
low proportion, and it will appear to remain low, although not so low, 
until the two classes of property declared for estate duty are really 
and not only nominal'y one. What will tend to raise the proportion 
is the circumstance that great wealth alone, unassisted by public 
services, is gradually aspiring beyond the baronetcy, and establishing 
ste claim to higher hereditary distinctions. Peers of this type are 
im most instances only small landowners, so that the bulk of their 
property, instead of the dregs, would rank as personalty. 

The four peers we Lave to deal with were the second Lord Wolverton, 
the last Duke of Cleveland, the Jate Duke of Sutherland, and the late 
Earl of Derby. Lord Wolverton and the Earl of Derby were both 
millionaires nearly twice told, their personal estates having been 
exceeded in value among men of their own order during the present 
generation only by that of Lord Overstone, the banker, Lora Wol- 
verton also owed his wealth to a banking house (Glyn’s), and Earl 
Derby to the fortunate circumstance that the streets of Liverpool are 
gradually spreading cver the acres of Knowsley. Minerals in South 
Durham created the Duke of Cleveland’s £1,500,000, and the almost 
equal fortune of the Duke of Sutherland, who was one of the largest 
holders of railway stock in this country, had its origin in the mineral 
wealth of Staffordshire. Reasons equally obvious appear for the 
personal wealth of the additional peers, four only in number in the 
ten years, whose estales ranged between half a million and a million 
sterling. Lord Hindlip was the head of the brewing family of 
Allsopp. The Earl of Leven was so entirely a City banker that he 
withheld a legacy from a nephew on the ground that the young man 
was to be unfitted for business by a University training. The Earl’ 
of Moray, one of the nost generous landlords of his time, lived a quiet 
bachelor life in his unassuming London house, and accumulated from 
sheer inability to make his expenditure keep pace with his income. 
The late Earl Macclesfield, who had also the saving habit, completes 
the list—which does not Ae the Earl of Bective, whose earldom 
wes the second title of his father, the late Marquis of Headfort, and 
whose half-million had been originally accumulated by a North of 
England ironmaster. 

A’ survey of the wealth of the baronetcy during the last decade 
presents a much larger proportion of millionaires. Nine baronets’ 
estates of more than a million sterling were declared for duty, and in 
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-every case but one the fortune was the direct result of manufacture” 
or trading. The list includes two brewers and a distiller, a merchant: 
and a merchant’s son, a Turkey-red dyer, a shipbuilder, and an iron- 
_master. Sir Richard Wallace, famed as a collector of paintings, and 
‘one of the most beloved of English residents in Paris, alone among: 
the nine attained that wealth without the aid of trade. First in value 
came the possessions of Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, the Warrington . 
brewer, who left close on three millions sterling, the greatest brewing 
fortune on record. Warrington, oddly enough, provided the other 
brewer in the list—Sir Gilbert Greenall, who just topped the million.: 
- Rich. baronets have a way of doing that. When peers are millionaires 
there is no mistake about it, but six out of the nine baronets reached: 
-that envied condition only by the skin of their teeth. These were, in 
addition to Sir Gilbert Greenall and Sir Richard Wallace, already 
mentioned, Sir Archibald Orr-Ewing, of the Dumbarton Dye Works ; 
Sir William Pearce, shipbuilder, of Fairfield Works on the Glyde. Sir 
John Hardy, of the Low Moor Ironworks; and Sir William Miller, a 
Leith merchant. Two and a half millions were distributed by Sir 
Robert Loders death, a circumstance’ that “has hardly a parallel, for. 
his father, Giles Loder of the Russia trade, left three millions behind 
him, and fortunes of such magnitude, when their owners become 
titled landowners, are usually whittled away in the second generation. 
The last millionaire-baronet to be mentioned is the latest one, Sir. 
Charles Booth, of the London Distillery, from which Booth’s gin is 
despatched to every part of the world. Sir Charles's estate approached . 
two millions sterling, and ranks next to Sir Andrew Barclay Walker's 
among the fortunes of what is known as the liquor trade. Sir Julian 
Goldsmid’s munificence alone kept him from being ‘the millionaire he 
almost was; Sir Edward Bates, the shipowner, all but reached that. 
dignity, and four other baronets, each one of them the first holder of 
the title, and all enriched by some commercial or industrial occupa- 
tion, lowered the scales at the half-million. Two of these, Sir James 
Mackenzie of Glenmuick and Sir Alexander Matheson of Ardross, were 
merchants in the Asia trade, and sunk enormous sums in Highland 
deer-forests. Sir Daniel Gooch rose from the position- of an engineer 
mechanic on the Great Western Railway to the chairmanship of the 
Company, and Sir Thomas Edwardes-Moss greatly increased his patri- 
mony by banking in Liverpool. 
The place of untitled hereditary landowners in the list is a very 
small one. ‘There are but two, the late Mr. Andrew Montague of 
Ingmanthorpe, and Mr. Christopher R. W. Talbot, of Margam Abbey 
in South Wales, the predecessor of Mr. O, P. Villiers as the “father 
of the House of Commons.” Mr, Montague’s two millions, coming 
after the change in the death duties, yielded the largest sum— 
£160,146—ever paid from an individual personalty to the Treasury, 
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and Mr. Talbot owed his one and a half millions to the mineral develop- 
ment of his vast Glamorgan property. 

What we drink and what we wear loom largely in the lists of 
British wealth, but not what we eat. The business instincts of the 
people do not permit them to let any manufacturer’ of eatables become 
more than half a millionaire, and only two have reached that estate 
since 1887——Mr. Perrin, of sauce celebrity, and Mr. W. J. Belville, a 
partner in Keen’s mustard factory. Flour, bread, biscuits, tea, and 
beef, on however hugs a scale they may be manufactured or provided, 
lead, in the figures with which this article deals, to a lesser level of 
profit. The rich men of the liquor trade are many. Three of its four 
millionaires have been mentioned among the baronets; the fourth, 
Mr. Henry Page, was a malster of Ware, Six others left estates 
valued at from half a million to a million sterling. Lord Hindlip 
ranks among the peers, and four others were brewers—Mr. Robert 
Courage, Mr. Richard Vaughan of Bath, Mr. W. H. Worthington of 
Burton-on-Trent, and another partner in the Allsopp firm, Mr. Henry 
Townshend. : 

Eminence in the textile trades does not laad with the same cer- 
tainty to social distinction as the possession of breweries and distil- 
leries. The Lancashire manufacturers gain titles more hardly, and, 
unless we except Sir Archibald Orr-Ewing, the Turkey-red dyer con- 
nected with that industry, neither peer nor baronet, nor even a knight, 
is to be found among the three full millionaires and seventeen semi- 
millionaires who have occupied that enviable position in the wills of 
the last ten years because custom requires that we should wear 
clothes. The late John Ryland of Manchester, who was in his youth 
-a travelling packman, died possessed of a perscnalty of more than two 
and a half millions sterling, and his affairs were in such perfect order 
that the intricate business of valuing and declaring so colossal an 
estate was completed within a month. Mr. George H. Strutt of 
Belper, and Mr. Samuel Fielden of ‘Todmorden, both cotton-spinners, 
were millionaires, the estate of the former reaching well on to two 
millions. A London draper, the well-known Peter Robinson, was 
close up tothe million, and his fellow-tradesman, Mr. James Marshall, | 
of Marshall & Snelgrove, not far behind; but the majority of the 
semi-millionaires who helped to dress us were manufacturers of the 
district which has Manchester for its centre. The repetition of names 
among them demands attention. There are two Woods, Samuel and 
Daniel, of Glossop; another Fielden, of Todmorden; and two Lees, 
Eli and Charles Edward, of Werneth, near Oidham. This last was 
one of the rare cases in which the Exchequer draws death duties twice 
from the same estate within two years, as ©. E. Lees was the son of 
Eli, and the fortunes were £856,813 and £849,428 respectively, 
which shows how little the son must have disturbed his father’s 
investments. 
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Another instance.of this double harvest of duty is presented in the 
mineral and chemical ‘section. Mr. Frank Clarke Hills, owner of the 
Deptford Chemical Works, died, 2 few years ago, almost a double 
millionaire. Within three years‘of his death two of his three sons 
died, each of them with more than his proportion of: that mammoth 
accumulation-of money. The law presents yet another. The only 
two lawyers who left more than half a million during the decade were 
John Clayton, the veteran Town Clerk of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Nathaniel J. Clayton, father and son. Mr. Christopher Allhusen, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was the second chemical millionaire ; while 
Stephenson Clarke, a London’ coal factor; George “ Abingdon” Baird, 
who, with all his faults, “loved his mother”; and two partners in 
the Lambeth Marsh Varnish Works—John Noble, of Park Place, 
Henley, and T. R. Hoare—were all separated from that happy desig- 
nation by only a narrow margin. Two metal millionaires may be 
mentioned here, Nathaniel Clayton, of Clayton and Shuttleworth—he. 
fell dead in church—and John Bullough, of Accrington. The Lincoln 

\ engine-builder’s wealth exceeded that of the Accrington machinist by 
£250,000, but he had not John Bullough’s craze for buying huge 
Scottish estates, whole islands. The territorial instinct also reduced 
the personalty of the Redditch needle maker, Mr. Richard 
Hemming, although that was well over £750,000. Sir John Hardy, 
- the Low Moor ironmaster, and Sir William Pearce, the Glasgow . 
shipbuilder, mentioned among the baronets, should be included in 
this list. `> : 

‘The biggest fortunes of the ten years were made by men whose 
“business was finance. Two of these fortunes exceeded three millions in 
amount. - Baron Hermann de Stern’s possessions were, in. fact, valued 
at £3,500,000; and it is a curious fact that the estate of Mr. Hugh 
McCalmont, the other triple millionaire, should have been declared 
‘almost’ simultaneously. That year, 1887, was the most memorable 
on record for huge individual contributions to the Exchequer, although 
the will of Lord Wolverton was not proved until the following year. 

Mr. Junius S. Morgan, the London representative of a New York - 
banking-house, was the only double millionaire among the bankers ; 
while the wealth of Baron Hirsch—in England only ; Roger Cunliffe, 
the bill-discounter ; Algernon Peckover, of the Gurney firm, whose 
son has become the first Quaker Lord Lieutenant of a county; and 
S. H. Thompson, of Heywood’s Manchester? Bank, -was in each case 
gummed up in one million and something over. Six other estates of 
bankers and financiers, including Sir Julian Goldsmid’s, were on the 
verge of seven figures, and eleven more ranked over half a million. 

There is something appropriate in the fact that the only contractor 
among the millionaires should be a Brassey—Mr. Henry A. Brassey, 
of Preston Hall—and that the list of rich men connected with the 
distribution of literature should be headed by the name. of W. H. 
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FREE CHURCH UNITY: THE NEW 
; ' MOVEMENT. 
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T March 9 the second National Council of the Evangelical Free 

_ Churches will begin in London. This gathering will be the 
most numerous, representative, and important assembly of Evangelical 
_ Free Churchmen ever held in England. There is already abundant 
evidence that the movement which has produced it will influence 
Evangelical Christianity as much as the Oxford Movement has 
influenced Anglicanism. ` But this movement began so quietly and has 
progressed so harmoniously that it is only now beginning to receive the 
attention which its imménse significance demands. Before ten years 
‘have passed everybody in England will realise that a new thing has 
appeared in our midst, as absolutely unprecedented as it is pregnant 
with illimitable possibilities. It is the last and the only really 
successful and effective outcome of the wonderful and beautiful 
aspiration for Christian reunion which is in the air, and which is felt 
more deeply to-day than on any previous occasion since the disruptions 
of the sixteenth century. The. first definite suggestion of this par- 
ticular movement was a signed article, contributed by the Rev, Dr. 
Guinness Rogers to the Methodist Times of February 20, 1890. :It 


ag entitled “A Congress of the Free Churches,” and the first utterance ` 


in that article struck the keynote of the movement. It was the fol- 
lbwing sentence : “ Has not the time come when the true unity which, 
I believe, undoubtedly exists between the different Evangelical and 

onconformist Churches of the country, should be made more distinctly 
Tibie ?” Dr. Guinness Rogers, like every other student of the past 
rs the: present of Evangelical Nonconformity, had been greatly 
‘gtruck by the gradual and, at last, entire disappearance of the internal 
misunderstandings, suspicions, and antagonisms which had rent 
English Dissent asunder even more than the Anglican Church is rent 


. 
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by her three divisiors to-day. One hundred years ago the English 
Dissenters and the Methodists were as far apart as the two sections 
of Anglicanism respectively represented by the Record and the Church 
Times, and their antagonisms were not kept within any restraint or 
bounds by such bonds. as those which compel the different sections of 
our Establishment to act together, at least to some extent, Gradually 
all those antipathies and controversies have absolutely ceased. The 
internal relations of the great Evangelical communities of to-day are 
those of unbroken aarmony; we never attack one another in our 
pulpits, we fraterniss on occasion jn the fullest sense, we mutually 
recognise one anotker, we exchange pulpits, we transfer members 
from one communion to the other without the least hesitation, and we 
meet with ever-increasing frequency at the same sacramental table. 
We have realised in the actual practice of Church life the same com- 
plete and full communion with one another that existed in the 
apostolic age. As Dr. Guinness Rogers points out in the article to 
which I have referred, this has not been brought about by any 
abandonment of principle or denominational peculiarity, but by the 
discovery that trutkL is many-sided, and that no phase of eccle- 
siastical organisatioc has an exclusive claim to acceptance. “We 
have learned,” he wrote, “that true godliness may have many 
varieties of manifestation and different forms of service, and that we 
are warring against God when we refuse to acknowledge a work 
which:is evidently cf Him, because it does not conform to all our 
ideas, and is carried out on lines far removed from those which we 
have been accustomed to regard as decorous.” He then proceeds to 
refer to the fact that a Church Congress meets together year by year 
for the advancement of Anglicanism, and he asks whether Evangelical 
Nonconformists might not profit by that excellent example and have 
a similar gathering cf their own. If Anglicans, with all their deep 
and fundamental divisions of opinion, are able, although sometimes 
somewhat turbulently, to take counsel together, why should not the 
great Evangelical ccmmunities, which have no such differences of 
opinion? He protests that such a Nonconformist Congress would 
exist not for the purpose of presenting a hostile attitude towards the 
Established Church, although the Congress would consist of Free 
Churchmen, but for the positive furtherance: of our own share in the 
work of evangelising England. Then; in conclusion, Dr. Guinness 
Rogers goes a great step further and expresses a profound thought, 
possibly in advance of what he himself fully realised when he 
uttered it. Such a conrse, he declares, ‘would be a public 
development of a Church idea which at present is hardly realised. 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, meeting on 
the same platform, not for an interchange of compliments and 
courtesies, but for trae Christian fellowship in devotional service, and 
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for counsel on common Christian work, would be a striking illustra- 
tion of a Catholic Church, including various sections, each with its’ 
own form of development, and with its distinctive features of doctrine 
and ritual, but allone in Christ Jesus.” That noble and lofty idea, 
admirably expressed, has become incarnate with astonishing swiftness 
and success in the National Council so shortly to meet in London.- In ` 
the next issue of the Methodist Times the proposal of Dr, Guinness 
Rogers was warmly supported by Dr. John Clifford, the Rev. F. B. 
‘Meyer, Dr. Bowman Stephenson, Dr. Townsend, and Dr. Watts, of 
the Methodist New Connexion, and Dr. Keen, the ex-president of the 
- Bible Christian Conference. Mr. F. B. Meyer suggested that the 
Society of Friends should be added to the four communities men-- 
tioned by Dr. Guinness Rogers. That was, of course, immediately 
done, as the omission of their name in the first suggestion was & ` 
. mere accident. The movement in the organised form which it has - 
_.already assumed is more indebted to Mr. George Cadbury, of Bir- 
mingham, an eminent member of the Society of Friends, for munificent 
. financial support than to any one else. It is also greatly indebted to 
him for constant services and sagacious counsel. At every annual » 
gathering members of the Society of Friends have taken a prominent ` 
part. The movement suggested by Dr. Guinness Rogers shortly after- 
wards received the hearty approval of Professor Fairbairn, and finally, at 
a representative committee of Manchester ministers and laymen, it was 
_ agreed that a congress should gather in that great provincial city. 
The selection of Dr. Mackennal as-secretary of the provisional com- 
mittee did more than can be expressed to secure the ultimate success 
of the movement. From that day to this, the wisdom and tact, the 
patience and industry of Dr. Mackennal as secretary have been 
simply invaluable. The first Free Church Congress was held in 
Manchester in. November 1892. It was, as Dr. Rogers suggested, a 
congress pure and simple. It consisted of those who had accepted 
invitations to assemble, and there were no elected representatives. 
Each session had à separate chairman, chosen by the self-appointed ` 
committee which had called the Congress together. This gathering 
sufficiently demonstrated the essential unity of all the associated 
. Churches to justify the calling of a. second Congress at Leeds in the 
spring of 1894. At that'Congress also very few representatiyes were 
present ; it-consisted in.the main of personal members, and had no - 
permanent -presiding officer. Indeed,-it is probable that the whole 
movement would have died before now, as being inadequate to embody 
the ideas which prompted it, unless the Leeds Congress had taken two 
steps of great importance. It was resolved first of all that for the 
future, instead of having a relay of casual chairmen, each Congress 
. should nominate a President, who would take the chair at every session of 
the.next Congress and would be the personal centre of union and con- 
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tinuity for all the ccmmittees during his year of office, Yet more 
important was the suggestion that the gathering to be held in the 
following spring at Birmingham should be organised on a representa- 
tive basis, Thereupon arose a serious difficulty. 

As Dr. Guinness Rogers had foreseen, the responsible national 
assemblies of the various Evangelical Churches could not possibly 
commit themselves to any movement of this kind, the ideals and 
scope of which were realised only by a very few. Moreover, it was 
extremely important that such a gathering should be entirely free 
from the embarrassing and hampering responsibility of committing 
great historic Churches on any question which they had not had the 
opportunity of deliberating and deciding for themselves. At the 
same time it was increasingly evident that the movement would have 
no force and no velue unless it were really representative of the 
convictions of Evangelical Free Churchmen. The problem, there- 
fore, was to discover some method by which Evangelical Free Church- 
men, as such, could express themselves freely on various issues of 
common interest to them all, without embarrassing or committing 
their several communions and without the least interference with the 
internal autonomy of their’ respective Churches. The happy sugges- 
tion of a territorial basis of representation achieved the great object 
in view. In consequence of this happy inspiration, England is 
already covered by s network of local councils. All the Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Quakers in a given 
area are requested tc select, in such a way as they think best, repre- 
sentative ministers and laymen to constitute the lecal council. In 
that council they meet, not as Congregationalists or Baptists, or 
Presbyterians or Mathodists, or Quakers, but as Evangelical Free 
Churchmen. They do not and they cannot attempt to interfere at 
any time or in any way with the internal organisation or discipline 
of their represented communities, either locally or nationally ; but at 
the same time, by their coming together in this spontaneous manner, 
they are able to demonstrate their real unity and to act together for 
mutual defence, anc. for a common attack upon the forces of evil. 
The more this method of representation is pondered, the more it will 
be felt that it secures unity without uniformity, and all the practical 
‘advantages of unity without sacrificing any of the indisputable 
advantages of denominational organisation. 

As a matter of fact, a Congregational church, a Baptist church, a 
Methodist church, and a Presbyterian church in any locality in Eng- 
land are much more really united to one another than a parish church, 
a Franciscan church a Dominican church, and a Jesuit church in a 
similar locality in Italy. Those four Roman Catholic churches have 
no local control over one another. Three of them are subject, not to 
the Bishop of the Discese, but to the Generals of their Order in Rome, 
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and their only effective bond of unity is thelr common sihe ection in 
-the last resort to the Pope. In the same way, the four Evangelical 
Churches I have named are subject in. the last resort'to the authority 
of the true Head of the Church, our Lord Jesus Christ, and; as a 
‘matter of fact, they are much more closely united, and they much more 
frequently co-operate than the four local churches of the Latin com- 
munion, They are entirely free from the proverbial conflicts between 
the regular and the secular clergy, and between the various religious 
Orders of Rome. 

The immense effect of the two measures adopted at Leeds appeared 
at the Birminghani Congress of the following year. ` Dr. Berry of 
Wolverhampton was elected the first President. He is this year 
the chairman of the Congregational Union; and it is generally believed 

_ that his election to that high office at.a comparatively early age is due 
not only to his eminent abilities, but to the wish of the Congregational 
Church. to express, its sympathy with the movement in which he -has 
taken so conspicuous and so influential a part. This, by the way, is 

_a striking rebuke to the absurd statemént recently made by a pro- 
fessional interviewer of the Bishop of London that the Congregation- 

_alists are tending towards Unitarianism. A further evidence of the 
absolute groundlessness of that statement is to be found in the fact 
that. the first definite and formal statement of the reason why Uni- 
tarians are excluded from this movement was given by the Congrega- 
tionalist President at Leeds. „As the reason of that exclusion is not 
yet properly understood ‘and still occasions controversy and painfal 
reflection, it-will be well to quote at length the words of Dr, Berry : 

“ Permit me now, honoured fathers and: brethren, to indicate with more 
fulness some of the aims, as I conceive them, of this Free Church Congress. 
-In the very forefront of our-objects I would place the exaltation of Christ, . 
the living Christ, who died and rose again, as the source and centre“of our 
common faith and life. We come together that we may make more impres- 
sive the unity which already exists, and which does not require to be created, 
in our religious beliefs and spiritual experiences. That there may be differ. 
ences in the perspective of our doctrinal beliefs; that there may be and 
must be innumerable differences in the sphere of speculative thought and 

_ theoretical interpretation-; that there undoubtedly is great variety of beliefs 
among us on points which are open to discussion and of secondary import, 
does’ not in the least affect our profound and common allegiance to the essen- 
tial contents of .the Christian doctrine. > To us, in common, Christ is the 
.soul and centre of reyealed religion. His essential deity, His real incarna- 
tion, His sacrificial and redemptive work, the vital relation of the Oross to 
-the remission of sins—these are held by us all as facts of history and truths 
.of revelation, It is to give due weight and influence to this common faith ; 
it is to put an end as far as we can to the mischievous suspicion of a divided 
faith that we have come into this larger and closer association, This frank 
declaration of our position is our answer to critics who attack us from oppo- 
site poles. “On one hand we have been charged, or suspected if not charged, 
«with a lack of brotherhood and breadth in not inviting Unitarians to join 
our ranks, .Our Unitarian friends will believe me when I say that our 
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attitude has been determined as much out of respect for their conscientious 
convictions as out of loyalty to our own. We are not their critics, and still 
less their judges. We are not slow to pay homage to the learning and devo- 
tion, to the intellectual and public service, which are associated with their 
great names, We even recognise with pleasure and gratitude the work in 
which they have fulfilled so prominent a part—the work of reclaiming the 
more human aspects of Christ’s life and the more humane features of His 
Gospel. But we cannot hide from ourselves the fact that the point on which 
we differ is one of such vital importance, involving the whole personality and 
mission of Jesus Christ, and necessarily carrying with it such difference of 
spiritual experience as to render union a matter of practical impossibility. 
This is not a Nonconformist Congress whose raison d’étre lies in a negative 
and critical attitude towards the Established Church. This is a Free Church 
Congress, based upon our common and positive adhesion to the great verities 
of Evangelical history. The definition of such an association necessitates 
absolute unity in the essentials of our faith a primary requirement of fellow- 
ship.” 


In the inaugural address, from which I have made this lengthy 
quotation, and which for the first time gave adequate and dignified 
expression to the true inwardness of the movement, Dr. Berry explained 
the positive, constructive, Church aspect of the movement in the 
following terms: 


“On ‘the other hand, our declaration of faith is sufticiently explicit to 
silence the false accusation of the so-called Catholic Churches that we hold 
with light hand the historic faith of Christendom. I have heard some of 
my Free Church friends say that it is not worth while to notice sucha 
calumny. I cannot take that view. In my judgment, the charge is so 
serious, both in itself and in its reflex action upon those who make it, as 
well as upon the general tone of Christendom, that I would deem it little 
less than guilty silence to allow it to pass unrebuked and undenied. There 
is at least this much excuse for this class of our critics, that they can quote 
in support of their contention the hasty utterances and easy generalisations 
of some of our own number, who have mistaken fresh forms of expression 
for disloyalty to ancient verities. Ours is the faith of the Apostles and 
martyrs; the faith which has through the Christian centuries been the 
succour and support, the song and hope of the long procession of the saints. 
The up-grade of experience is far removed from the down-grade of disloyalty. 
We march, by the grace of God, that up-grade path— : 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we ; 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity. 


« But now, in the next place, we exist to affirm, to illustrate, and to pro- 
mote the New Testament doctrine of the Church; the Church of Christ, in 
our judgment, is an essential agent of the kingdom of God. We believe 
that Christ created the Church, and that the Apostles diligently founded 
individual Churches, not as mere societies of sympathetic souls, but as a 
distinct means of grace and discipline. In this matter we stand equally 
opposed to two extreme contentions: first, to that ecclesiastical doctrine 
which makes the Church dependent upon an official class, and the presence 
of her officers essential to the validity and vitality of her sacrament and 
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offices; and secondly, to that extreme individualistic doctrine which so insists . 
upon the personal element in conversion and communion as to forget the 
-natural significance and the spiritual ordination of the society which is to 
-minister to its growth. It is impossible for me, within the brief limits of 
this address, to do more than indicate our repudiation of both these atti- 
tudes. In respect of the first, out contention is not that the minister creates 
the Church, but the Church the minister; that the Apostolic succession, 
without which there can -be no Church, is the succession which runs nop- 
down a thin official line of priests, but through the continual and growing 
life of the Church ; that the Church is the orderly and selective association. 
.of new-born men, who have realised in fellowship the promiséd presence of -_ 
Christ, and that the validity of the sacraments is due to the presence of - 
Christ in the Church, rather than to the benediction of the priest in cele: ~- 
bration. On the other hand, we stoutly contend that the Christian life was 
never intended to be a severed and individualistic growth ; that though 
-each spiritual life, like edch natural life, comes into being by a separate 
. birth and by the distinct overshadowing of God, it must merge at once into 
interdependent society for its growth and culture; that it was.to the two 
or three gathered together, and not to isolated individuals, that Christ’s 
great promise was given; and that, therefore, while membership of the 
Church may not be essential to salvation, it is to the full-orbed development 
of Christian life and service. These contentions, in my judgment, are of ` 
the utmost importance. It may be true, probably it is true, that in the 
heat of other controversies, and especially our struggle for the rights of each 
individual Christian and each separate Church, we have failed to give suffi- 
cient prominence to our underlying ecclesiastical doctrine. The time has 
come when it is of the first importance, that we lay emphasis on a truth we 
have always held in the recesses of our faith, though differing in our forms 
ef government and in our details of service. We are a united branch of 
the Church of Christ, with an Apostolic succession that gives validity to our 
sacraments and our order, with a funded life which qualifies us to bear a 
living testimony and to work the works of God. Out of this doctrine springs . 
at once the democratic freedom of Christian men and the social ecclesiastical 
- quality of all who enter into fellowship. It makes a Church more than her 
officers, and the sacraments dependent rather upon the grace and faith of 
the recipients than upon the presence of the Church officer. Above all, it 
‘throws us constantly, unconsciously back upon the living presence of Christ 
-for the efficiency of our life and work, while it enables us to-point with 
simplicity and with fervour to Him as the Lord of the Church'and the 
Saviour of the world.” f i 


“There is one other distinctive and characteristic phase of this 
movement which was also explicitly, though briefly, uttered in the 
memorable address of the -first President. While this movement is 
recovering the lost or forgotten conception of the Christian Church, 
it is.algo defining the Christian State as it presents itself to the minds 
of men who cannot tolerate the subjection fof the Church of Christ 
to the authority of the secular power. The true representatives of . 
‘this movement are quite alive to the fact,that our Lord must be 
‘supreme in.national and public as well as in private life. This: 
f great formative conviction was expressed by Dr. Berry in the following 
words.: - ° > i 


` “The kingdoms as well as the individuals of this world are to become the - 
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kingdoms of our God for His Christ. We bow before Him as the King of 
kings, we claim lordship for Him in every sphere of life, not less in culture 
than in commerce, as much in social life as in Church praise. And though 
we believe that our first and supreme endeavour must be to win lordship 
for Christ through the regeneration of each individual heart, we are pro- 
foundly convinced of our duty to create opinion and to organise effort 
whereby the Christian principles of life may be implanted in law, in com 
merce, in industry, in literature, in social relations, and in political parties. 
I am aware that in this matter not less caution than charity will require 
to be manifested. It also goes without saying that upon questions of 
detailed policy, on which there may be legitimate and frank difference of 
opinion, it would be as useless as it would be unjust to make pronouncements 
or to take action. The questions that confront us to-day, the main and 
foremost questions, are such as to demand a voice and hand from the 
Churches that profess the leadership of Christ. It is ours to create the 
higher ideals, to disseminate the purer atmosphere, to insist upon the ethics 
of Christ. The Lord is calling us to speak with more explicitness upon the 
rights and wrongs of human relationship, to denounce greed, hate, passion ; 
to proclaim the law of love as the rule of healthy and prosperous life. In 
the name of Christ, and for the sake of His kingdom, we have the right, as 
we are under the obligation, to throw ourselves into every movement which 
tends to elevate the condition, to multiply the opportunities, to enrich the 
resources of human lives and communities. ‘Our nation for Christ’ 
is the motto inscribed on our banner. And not until we see a Christian 
Parliament, a series of Christian municipal bodies, Christian commerce, 
Christian industry, and Christian recreation, will our toil be ended and 
our discharge won” 


The Birmingham Congress made its mark upon the movement 
through the generous determination of Messrs. George and Richard 
Cadbury to place a large sum of money at the disposal of the Congress 
during the ensuing five years for the purpose of the national 
organisation of the movement. Mr. George Cadbury was the leading 
spirit of the local council, which had already rendered immense service 
to Birmingham and the neighbourhood, and he was anxious that 
- similar work should be done in every part of the country. He had 
undertaken the cost of a special secretary, Mr. Rutherford, who still 
continues his vigorous organisation of the Midland counties. In Bir- 
mingham also the parochial idea of the Rev. Thomas Law had been 
carried out with great success. Half a century ago, Dr. Dale’s prede- 
_ cessor, the Rev. John Angel James, had mainiained that the majority 

ef the people could never be reached except on the principle of a 
parochial basis ; but the voluntary Churches were not prepared at that 
time for this truth. Mr. Law, one of the most energetic and successful 
of the younger ministers of the United Methodist Free Church, had 
advocated the parochial system with considerable success at Bradford, 
and on his removal to Birmingham assisted in carrying it out there. 
The whole of Birmingham was divided into Free Church parishes, and 
one parish was assigned to each of the associated Evangelical Churches, 
not of course in the exclusive sense in which the parochial idea is 
carried out in the Anglican Establishment. No one is felt to be an 
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` intruder who does any work in private or public in any parish in Bir- 


mingham ; but it is obvious to those who reflect, that the only system. 


which scientifically and systematically reaches the entire population is 
the parochial system. In order, therefore, that everybody may be reached, 
but with no sectarian or exclusive object, the establishment of Free. 
_. Church parishes is now being more and more accepted by the associated. 
` . Churches in every part of the country, and the day is not distant when- 
the whole of England will be mapped not only into local councils, but 
into a complete parochial system, with an Evangelical-Church under-, 
taking. to visit anybody and everybody in the parish assigned to'it, 
. who may desire such a visit, not for the purpose of stealing sheep 
from othér.pastures or of propagating bigotry and sectarianism, but 


simply for the disinterested promotion -of the work of God and for 


the extension of the kingdom of heaven. Through large gifts the. 
committee of the National Congress found itself in a position to 
remove its headquarters from Birmingham to the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, to secure the whole time of an organising. 
. secretary, and to establish a national organisation. At the unanimous 
request of the Congress, Mi. Law consented to give up his pastorate: 
and undertake the organising work, for which he has already shown: 


singular. efficiency. . The final act of the memorable Birmingham © 


Congress was to authorise the committee to prepare a constitution. 


to be submitted in the following spring to the congress which was’ 


invited to meet i in Nottingham. The Birmingham Congress did me 
the honour of ‘electing me President of the Nottingham gathering,’ 
and there is no doubt that this election was largely meant as a recog- 
nition of the fact that it was of essential importance that the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church should be associated as fully as possible with the 
other Evangelical communities in this great movement. At first 
some among us, as well as in the Presbyterian Church, were'suspicious 
that the enterprise was a party-political one; that suspicion’ was so 
entirely groundless that it disappeared as soon as our ministers and 


people took the trouble to examine the history and character of . 


the movement. Now the most influential and representative of our 
ministers take an active baoa in this movement in every part of the 
country. 

When the Congress ; sok at Nottingham it was at once manifest 
that the movement had greatly grown and consolidated during the 
twelve months, At Birmingham 130 Councils and Federations were 
-duly represented. They came from every part of the country. This’ 
year, when my distinguished successor, Dr. Monro Gibson, is inducted 
into the presidential chair in London, he will meet the representatives 
of not less than 400 Councils. The movement spreads with ever-increas- 
ing swiftness, and the day is evidently at hand when the Evangelical’ 


Churches in every city, town, and village.in the land will be brought ` 
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into close fellowship and co-operation with ona another. The most 
striking feature of the Nottingham Congress was the remarkable and 
deep sense of the presence and blessing of the Holy Spirit which 
pervaded its sessions from first to last. Those who were not pre- 
sent cannot properly realise how deeply all who took part in that 
gathering felt that the movement was of God and that the manifest 
blessing of God rested upon it. The meetings were densely crowded, 
enthusiastic, and unanimous. From the point of view of organisation, 
the Nottingham gathering must be ever memorable, as it adopted the 
constitution which had been prepared with elaborate care during the 
previous twelve months. Thereupon the name of the organisation 
was significantly changed; the Fourth Free Church Congress became 
the First National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches. This 
change was first of all suggested by Dr. Berry in his presidential 
address at Birmingham, and it was finally and unanimously adopted 
for the reasons which were expressed in the original suggestions. In 
the first place, it was of great importance to avoid the appearance of 
rivalry or competition with the Anglican Church Congress. The 
origin, the motives, and the objects of the Evangelical Free Church 
movement were so entirely different from those which brought 
together and animated the annual gathering of Anglicans that it 
was very desirable to avoid a similar name. Moreover, the Anglican 
gathering is simply a congress, and nothing more. It is a fortuitous 
concourse of Anglican atoms, representing no one except themselves. 
Any one may become: a member of that meeting who is a member 
of the Church of Englend and chooses to pay five shillings. It is simply 
a gigantic debating society without any sense of representative responsi- 
bility, and, while fulfilling many important functions, does not in any 
legitimate sense represent the Church of England. For that reason 
it does not even pass resolutions. The success and the significance of 
the Free Church National Council do not in ths least degree depend 
upon huge public mestings or upon the number of representatives 
attending it, but upon their representative character. There were, 
for example, at Nottingham only a few hundred actual individuals, 
but they represented £000 churches with an aggregate membership of 
1,000,000. At the London Council that representation will be at 
least ‘doubled, and the decisions reached will record the deliberate 
judgment of millions of thoughtful Christians. 

There is no doubt that in a very short time the local organisations 
will be so perfected that the annual Council will be a veritable parlia- 
ment of Evangelical Free Churches—that is to say, of a majority of 
the Christian public in this country. The Evangelical communities 
have been so split and divided and isolated that even they themselves 
have not realised how numerous they are. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that outsiders, and especially other communions, should 
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underestimate their strength. The Free Churches represent at this’ 


moment a majority of the English people who actually attend places of 
worship and take a real interest. in Christianity.” It appears from a 
Parliamentary Blue Book, prepared in 1882, under the auspices of 
the Local Government Board, that the number of our sanctuaries 


registered and licensed ‘for public worship largely exceeded that of ’ 


the Anglican Church. It would’also appear from an article published 
in this Review last month, entitled “ Religious Statistics of England. 
and’ Wales,” that the Evangelical Churches directly or indirectly 
represented in the National Council have 1,807,723 communicants ; 


the Church of England in her latest returns claims only 1,778,851. _ 


We have 878,685- Sunday school teachers; she has 200,596. We have 
8,103,285 Sunday scholars; the Church of England has 2,329,813 ; 
that is to say,-we have an excess of more than three-quarters of a 
million Sunday scholars. The sitting accommodation of the associated 
Evangelical Churches is 7,610,008 ; that of the Church of England is 
6,778,288. We therefore provide nearly a million more sittings than 
the Church of England, although at the beginning of this century, 
out of 5,171,128 sittings, the Church of England provided 4,289,883. 
This isan astounding revelation of the immense growth of Evangelical 
Dissent during the present century. Any one who has grasped the 


significance of these figures will realise the importance of a Council . 


which represents the. views ‘of a majority of the Christian people of: 
England. ` i i 


The important features of the constitutién adopted at Nottingham ° 
‘are, first (for reasons already assigned) the title; secondly, the objects. 


The title is “ The National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches.” 
«The Churches constituting the local councils entitled to representation 
on the National Council are the Congregational and Baptist Churches, 
the Methodist Churches, the Presbyterian Church of England, the 
Free Episcopal Churches, the Society, of Friends, and such other 
Evangelical Churches as the National Council may at any time admit.” 


With respect to the title; I need call attention only to the clause which - 


asserts that. the Council will heartily welcome the.co-operation of any 
Episcopal Church which is not subject to the authority of the secular 
power, and-which enjoys that complete self-government which is essen- 
tial to the full discharge of Church duties. This movement, therefore, 
does not represent any antagonism whatever to Episcopacy as such. 
The true nature of modern Dissent as expounded by Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, Dr. Berry, and others, is very much larger, more comprehensive, 
and more catholic than views which have sometimes prevailed: The 
promoters of this movement will be ‘only too glad to co-operate and to 


combine heartily with any Churches, however constituted, which are’ 


absolutely loyal to the Head of the Church, and which are faithful to 
what we regard as the fundamental ecclesiastical idea of the New 
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Testament—-namely, the real, uninterrupted, and perpetual presence 
and supremacy of Jesus Christ in the midst of His own Church. 

The Constitution defines the objects of the movement in the follow- 
ing terms: “ (a) To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co-operation 
among the Evangelical Free Churches. (b) To assist in the organisa- 
tion of local councils. (c) To encourage devotional fellowship and 
mutual counsel concerning the spiritual life and religious activities of 
the Churches. (d) To advocate the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church, and to defend the rights of the associated Churches. (¢) To 
promote the applicaticn of the law of Christ in every relation of kuman 
life.” 

With respect to the first of these objects, we cam only say that we 
arə beginning to realise that our divisions have been a greater evil 
than we supposed. Isolation from our fellow Christians narrows the 
mind and chills the haart. We have all been much more bigoted and 
sectarian than we were aware. It is only in the comprehensive, 
many-sided life of a Catholic Church that we can perceive the 
difference between the essentials and the accidents of the faith, and 
that we form those larger and deeper conceptions which harmonise 
varieties of truth. The old controversies between the Evangelical 
Churches have, as I have said, completely died away, and this 
unprecedented fact has cleared the ground for real union, Active 
and positive co-operation has hitherto taken place only on a limited 
scale, and we are still strangely ignorant of one another, but the 
new movement is rapidly removing that great avil. 

With respect to the third object, the last year has been specially 
distinguished by immense and most successful simultaneous missions 
in the Midland counties and elsewhere. For the first time in 
modern history, all the Evangelical Churches have combined in great 
organised attempts to reach the majority of the people who are out- 
side all Churches. The fact that these missions have been undertaken, 
not by one denomination but by many, has cleared them from 
the taint of sectarianism and from the suspicion of proselytising. It 
should be emphatically stated that in these missions, and in all the 
voluntary parochial work to which reference has already been made, 
there is no attempt whatever to alienate any one from his own com- 
munion, but only to zeach and influence those who at present neglect 
Christian worship altogether, and then to throw upon them the 
responsibility of determining to which branch of the Catholic Church 
of God it is the will of God that they should attach themselves. 
Meetings are also being promoted in various localities for the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life. So numerous and urgent are the demands 
from many parts of the country for missioners to undertake spiritual 
united efforts that the general committee will recommend the 
approaching National Council to secure the whole of the services of at 
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least one successful missioner who is available for that work, All the 
principal representatives of the movement are anxious that its spiritual 
and devotional side should be made most prominent. `- This movement 
is in its heart and essence a revival of Evangelical Christianity. 
Polemics and controversy are distasteful to it, and are simply forced 
upon'us by what we hope may prove only a temporary necessity. Our 
real work is to preach ee and to assist one another to walk in His 
footsteps. 

“The fourth object is in some respects the most ; striking and 
characteristic of all the features of our work. There can be no doubt 
that, as the-result of the misery of the times through which we 
have passed, and’ of our endless divisions and disputes, many have 
practically lost all conception of the Christian Church, The astonish- 
ing ‘and impressive revival of Anglicanism is due to the new idea of 
tie Church which Cardinal Newman presented to two generations of 
young Englishmen at St. Mary’s, Oxford, and the leaders of this 
‘niovement deeply realise that what the Evangelical Churches in this 
country need, perhaps more than anything else, is a definite, positive, 
and scriptural conception of the Christian Church. No one has taken 
a more active or powerful part in the advocacy and exposition of this 
Christian truth than Dr. Berry. On many a provincial platform,. and 
before many a packed and enthusiastic audience, he has uttered words 
and sentiments that seem novel on Dissenting lips, although they. are 
in truth a revival of the teaching of our forefathers, from which some 
recent generations had departed. No one has taught more emphati- 
. cally than the Chairman of the Congregational Union that it is not 
enough ‘to be negative and critical and controversial. We must be 
positive and constructive. In our own time we are known mainly by 
three names—Protestant, Nonconformist, Dissenter. We are proud 
-of all three. We still claim and vindicate all three. But they are 
all negative. No doubt they present certain aspects of positive truth. 
We are Protestants, because we protest against any one coming 
between us and our Lord Jesus Christ. We are Nonconformists, 
because we refuse to conform to a schismatical Act passed ; in the de~ 
graded reign of Charles II., which would have placed us in a position 
of schismatical isolation from the majority of our fellow Christians. We 
believe that there is a sin of schism, and that the very worst form of 
schism is to pledge ourselves never to enter the pulpits of our fellow- 
‘ Christians, never to recognise them, and never to meet them at the 
communion table of our Lord. We are also Dissenters because we 
dissent from the strange and anti-scriptural doctrine that the Church 
‘should be subject to the authority of the State. It seems to us as 
monstrous that the State should domineer over the Church as that the 
Church should domineer over the State. It would be thought mon- 
strous if we proposed that the President of the Methodist Conference 
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should nominate the members of her Majesty’s Government. But 
surely it is equally and more monstrovs that the members of her 
Majesty’s Government should nominate the President of the Methodist 
Conference, The Church has the same right as the State.to be self- 
governed. Both are.of God, both have their own sphere, and the only 
Christian doctrine of their relation is expressed in the famous formula 
of Cavour, ‘A free Church in a free State.” I suppose that no 
genuine student of Scripture and of history can deny that both Pres- 
byters and Bishops were elected in ancient times by the Church, 
and not only by Presbyters and Bishops but by the laity as well. Of 
this fact there is indubitable evidence, but it is an unworthy quibble 
to contend that the legitimate share of the laity in the election of the 
clergy is in any sense expressed by an- arrangement which places the 
election of the chief officers of a great Christian Church in the hands 
of the party politician, whatever his character, who happens for the 
time being to be the, Prime Minister of England. We quite admit, 
however, that after we have. thus vindicated our title to those threo: 
names we are open to the criticism that each of them is a negative 
one, and that we are bound not only to inform the public what we are 
not, what we do not, and what we will not, but also to state positively 
what we are. We now agree to say in the first place that we are 
“Churchmen.” Itis an injustice to state that the original Congrega- 
tionalists came out of the Church of England because they were 
capricious and wilful and self-assertive, and because they put the whim 
of the lawless individual before the authority of the Church, They 
came out because they were ‘“‘Churchmen,” and Churchmen so pro- 
nounced and so strorig that they suffered the loss of all things rather 
than tolerate any arrangement by which it seemed to them that the 
authority of Christ and the rights of the Church were sacrificed. The 
unit of this movement is not the individual Christian but the Church. 
Therein it differs to/o celo from the Evangelical Alliance, which is 
merely a fortuitous concourse of Evangelical individuals who 
meet together occasionally to say that they love one another, and who 
also render some excellent service in speaking a kind word for perse- 
cuted Protestants on the Continent. All honour to those who started 
that Alliance half a century ago; it was all of which men were then 
capable, and it was very much more than any of their predecessors 
could have done since the sixteenth century. But it falls far 
short of the union which we desire. We seek not the occasional 
co-operation of individual private Christians, but the constant co-opera- 
tion and fellowship of fully organised Churches. We are, therefore, 
as I have said, Churchmen, and we are “High Churchmen,” so High 
that, as I have explained, we can no more tolerate the interference of 
. the secular power than could the Popes of the Middle Ages, On that 
side of the protest and struggle we whally agree with the Popes; we 
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differ from them when, having vindicated their right to be free from. 
the' tyranny and interference of the State,.they proceed ‘to commit a. 
similar offence and attempt to dominate the- State. ° 
Lastly; we are “ Catholic, High Churchmen,” for we do hi hold our- 
delves in schismatic separation from our fellow Christians of other 
communions differently constituted from our own. We do not boycott 
or excommunicate any body of our fellow Christians who recognise the — 
divine supremacy of Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church. They may 
fall short'of what we desire or they may exceed it, but we are in love 
and charity with them all. Sometimes, indeed, we are obliged to 
withstand them to the face, as St. Paul withstood St. Peter at Antioch 
when St. Peter wanted to introduce -ecclesiastical narrowness and 
intolerance into the Catholic Church, We do not attempt to escape 
from practical difficulties by arguing that the Church is an invisible 
body.” There is, of course, an invisible body, and the majority of the ` 
members of the Church being in heaven, they are invisible-to us; 
` but we hold as strongly as any that Christ came into this world, not 
merely and not mainly to save individual men, but to establish a Church, 
and the Church He established is obviously a visible Church. Baptism, 
the: sacrament of initiation, cannot be administered by or to an 
- invisible Church. - The Holy Communion, the perpetually renéwed 
sacrament of membership, is equally inapplicable to-an invisible 
Church. We repudiate the modern dangerous delusion that religion 
is simply a matter between a man and his Maker. The Christian 
` religion has at every stage relation to our fellowmen as well as to 
our God and Saviour. The highest and richest blessings of personal 
‘sanctification are offered, not to the individual’ who isolates himself 
‘from his brother Christians, but to the Christian Church. It is only 
‘when we are in full communion iR our fellow Christians, it is only 
when we are actually ehjoying the “ communion of saints,” that we 
‘have any scriptural right to expect Christian blessing for ourselves. 
Endless division has so deadened and destroyed the conception 
‘of the Church in many minds that we must not hold every individual 
‘responsible who may detach himself entirely from the fellowship of 
-the Church; but we cannot doubt'that the great majority of unattached 
‘Christians who refuse to bear their legitimate share of the burdens, ` 
duties, and responsibilities of Church life suffer grievous spiritual logs 
in consequence of their ‘unhappy. isolation. We do not believe 
in the permanence of any Christian work which is not securely 
-founded on the Church created by Christ. Neither have we 
„any difficulty in defining the Church.. Our Lord Himself has 
` suggested the decisive test whether any so-called Church is or 
is not a .true branch of the Catholic Church. He has said: 
-“ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
‘in the midst of them,” and that ‘great utterance may be read in coń- 
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nection with the noble declaration of St. Ignatius, the friend of St. 
John, one of the most venerated of the Apostolic Fathers. It is very 
significant that the first use of the much controverted phrase, “ Catholic 
Church,” occurs in his writings, and that happily on the occasion of 
its first use he defines it. It would have prevented much controversy 
and misunderstanding if every theologian who used a new phrase had 
done the same thing. This is the utterance of St. Ignatius: “ Where 
the Catholic Church is, there is Jesus Christi.” Whenever we dis- 
cover in any group of associated Christians unmistakable signs of super- 
natural grace, whenever such an organised group is instrumental in 
the conversion of sinners and in the edification of saints, we have 
decisive evidence of the presence, approval, blessing, and imprimatur 
of Jesus Christ. Conversion and sanctification are miracles, are divine 
facts ; they can never be achieved by the instrumentality of ‘unauthorised 
persons. They can be sacramentally realised only through the channel - 
of recognised and legitimate sacraments. Wherever these things take 
place Christ is, and Christ sanctions the worship and the service, and who 
shall take upon himself to deny the authority end the validity of that of 
which Christ Himself approves? It seems to us that the fundamental 
delusion underlying much of the literature of exclusive and schisma- 
tical Churches is the absolutely unproved assumption that our Lord 
did once for all constitute a cast-iron ecclesiastical polity, from 
which there was never to be any departure without the sacrifice 
of spiritual life. There is not one single sentence in the New 
Testament which intimates that Christ or His Apostles did ever 
construct an unalterable system of that sort. History and reason 
are both opposed to the assumption that the organism of the 
visible Church was never to adapt itself to the changing conditions 

of life and service. Christ did not abandon His Church when He had 
` established it. He remains, in the midst of the Church, animating 
and inspiring it as at the beginning, and leading it from time to time 
to such modifications of ecclesiastical organisation as the changing 
circumstances of the centuries may require. In the absence of any 
positive statement to the contrary, either by our Lord or by any of 
His Apostles, there is no decisive test of a Christian Church left, except 
those signs of divine grace and those seals of divine approval to 
which exclusively Jesus Christ Himself and His Apostles referred 
inquirers and critics. 

We have just had a striking illustration of this fact in the language 
which Lord Halifax found himself compelled to employ in reply to 
Leo XIII. The Pope, with “ infallible” authority ex cathedrd, has pro- 
claimed to all mankind that the Church of England is no Church at 
all, that her ministers are impostors, and that her sacraments are 
delusions. It is to be hoped that such a reductio ad absurdum of the 
clerical, as distinguished from the scriptural, method of discovering 
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the trae branches of the Catholic Church will open the eyes of. 
Englishmen to the folly of the clerical method. . We Evangelical, 
Free Churchmen have many grievances against the Church of England. 
She has treated us and our fathers with studied and systematic éruelty ; 
but we should deem ourselves foolish and wicked if for that or any 
other reason we denied that she was a true branch of the Catholic 
Church, that. she had rendered long and valuable service, and that she 
included within her communion some of the greatest saints. Upon 
the Church of England has rested from age to age the unmistakable. 
blessing. of God; and that fact, and no mere speculative, doubtful 
argument from ancient and contradictory documents, is her true claim - 
to the confidence and affection of the people. Lord Halifax seemed: 
to realise this when, replying to the direct and cruel blow of the. 
Pope, he said, with gracious simplicity, that the Pope must be mis- 
taken, as he and all whom he represented had been converted through 
the ministry of the Anglican .clergy -and weré now edified at her 
altars. That is a decisive reply to the folly of the Papal Bull; but . 
it is curious that Lord Halifax does not seem to perceive | that we: 
of the Evangelical Churches are able to make a similar reply. to his 
when, like the Pope, he proposes to excommunicate us, and to place 
us and the millions. whom we represent as completely outside the true 
Church as the Pope places him. Our ministers and our sacraments 
haye precisely the same spiritual attestations and sanctions as those 
which he properly claims for the ministry and sacraments of the 
Anglican communion: 

It remains only to refer to the fifth object of this new movement, 
That short phrase defines the relation of the Evangelical Churches and 
the State. - ~ 
"The same unfortunate circumstances which led some among us to 
minimise or neglect the doctrine of the Church led them into the idea 
that the State, as such, has nothing to do with religion, a notion of 
which theré is no trace in the writings of our forefathers, and which 
would have made Oliver Cromwell’s hair stand on end. It is a purely 
modern idea; it was born in this century, and it will perish with -it. 
Our true attitude in relation to our brethren of the Established 
Churches of England -and Scotland, is not to assert that England 
and Scotland, as such, have nothing to do with religion. God 
forbid. It is quite as much the duty of the nation as of the individual 
to recognise the authority, and to obey the voice of Jesus Christ. 
The work of God can never be accomplished on earth until the State, 
.a8 well as the individual ' citizen, is Christian. But we, as true 
Catholics, hold that the State does not become Christian by merely 
calling itself Christian, or by petting or endowing a particular sect of 
Christidéns. A State is Christian only when its laws are Christian 
and. when its home policy and its foreign policy are Christian. 
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St. John said that “he that doeth righteousness is righteous,” and this 
is equally true of individuals and of communities. It is the duty of 
the State to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, 
as God has finally revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. Some among us 
have pushed the so-called “rights of conscience ” to an absolutely 
irrational and impossible extreme. The State has no right to coerce 
any man’s conscience into the acceptance of dogmas which he repu- 
diates, or to force him into acts of worship ; but it is an appalling 
delusion to contend that a handful of non-Christians have any right to 
deprive our children in the public schools of the Christian Bible, or to 
eliminate Christian considerations and motives from imperial or muni- 
cipal life, because they themselves are not Christians. Certainly, under 
an effective Conscience Clause, they are entitled to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the study of the Christian Scriptures, and we cannot expect 
them to be influenced by the motives which appeal supremely to the 
disciples of Christ, but we Christians, while carefully abstaining from 
using force to coerce non-Christians into a nominal and delusive pro- 
fession of loyalty to Christ, are bound ourselves to acknowledge His 
supremacy in every sphere of life. The highest duty of the Town 
Council, the County Council, and Parliament, as of the Christian 
family and the Christian individual, is to do the will of God as that 
will has been revealed to us by Jesus Christ. If any citizen says that 
he does not believe in Christ, we cannot help that. We are not, 
thereupon, to deny cur Lord. If any citizen chooses to assert that 
he does not acknowledge Queen Victoria, we are very sorry for him, 
and so long as he abstains from overt acts of disobedience, we 
will not interfere with him. But it would be a monstrous thing for 
him to assert in ths sacred name of conscience that, because he 
sincerely objects to the sway and authority of the Queen, we therefore 
have no right to acknowledge the Quaen ourselves, or to teach our 
children todo so. Immense, and in some respects irreparable, mischief 
has been done by the way in which some among us, animated, no 
doubt, by lofty motives of disinterested tenderness for the individual 
conscience, have accepted this absurd conception of the rights of 
conscience. . 

On the ground of a common loyalty to Jesus Christ in every 
relation of life, all the Churches will ultimately realise that visible 
unity for which our Lord Himself prayed and which is the essential 
preliminary of the final and universal triumph of Christianity. Men 
for more than a thousand years have tried to discover some other 
centre of unity than Christ. One large section of Christendom seeks 
its centre of unity in the Pope. Such unity as it realises is entirely 
superficial and has been gained by the sacrifice of some of the most 
sacred and vital rights of the human consciense and of human reason. 
Others, especially in this country, have sought a centre of unity in 
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the Crown, but that too is visibly breaking down. It does not in the 
least prevent the fiercest- internal controversies, and it is absolutely 
fatal to reunion with thosé immensé communities which from time to 
time have been driven out of the Anglican communion and are to-day. 
far more numerous and‘ prosperous-than ever before. There is only 
- one possibility of reunion. We may be one in Christ, not only ideally 
and in the abstract and individually, but in the actual practical rela- 
tions of our various Christian Churches. The numerous, totally distinct, 
and often inevitably hostile Orders of the Latin Church are all one in 
the Pope. Why should not our various denominations, which are not 
so separated from one another as the various Latin Orders, and are not 
necessarily hostile-to one another as some of those organisations are— 
why should not our denominations realise their unity in Christ, and 
form, as Dr. Guinness Rogers said five years ago, “ a Catholic Church,” 
‘securing all the legitimate objects of Christian union, both internally 
and externally, without crushing any man’s conscience and without 
impairing the spontaneity and the freedom of Christian thought and 
Christian action ? . At any,rate it is this immense and august concep- 
tion of Catholic reunion and of the supremacy of Christ which will be 
realised at the second National Council of the new movement, which 
in five short years has assumed such national proportions that it 
has felt able to meet this month in the metropolis of the English- 


speaking world. 
Hue Price HUGHES. 


A COMMON CITIZENSHIP FOR THE 
ENGLISH RACE. 


Y aim is to establish the possibility and advocate the policy 
of instituting a common citizenship for all Englishmen anc 
Americans, My proposal is summarily this: That England and the 
United States should, by concurrent and appropriate legislation, 
create such a common citizenship, or, to put the matter in a more 
concrete and therefcre in a more intelligible form, that an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament should make every citizen of the United States, 
during the continuance of peace between England and America, a 
British subject, and that simultaneously an Act of. Congress should 
make every British subject, during the continuance of such peace, a 
citizen of the United States. The coming into force of the one Aca 
would be made dependent upon the passing and coming into force of 
the other. Should war at any time break out between the two 
countries, each Act would ipso facto cease to have effect. 

This is in substance my proposition. It is purposely oxpressod i in 
the broadest and most general terms. Qualifications and limitations, 
which must of necessity be inserted in any actual Act of Parlia- 
ment, or of Congress, constituting such common citizenship, or, to 
employ a useful but pedantic term, “isopolity,” are for the sake of 
clearness omitted. With provisos and exceptions my readers need 
not for the moment concern themselves. They should, however, note 
one preliminary observation, the overlooking whereof might lead to 
the misapprehension of my whole plan. 

Common citizenship, or isopolity, has no necessary connection 
whatever with national or political unity. My proposal is not designed 
to limit the complete national independence either of England or of 
the United States. It would be not only an absurdity, but almost 
an act of lunacy, to devise or defend a scheme for turning England 
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and America into one State. It is as impossible, as, were it possible, 

‘it would be undesirable, that Washington should be ruled by a 

Government in London, or that London should be ruled by a Govern- 

‘ ment in Washington. My plan, so far from contemplating the 
political unity of England and America, does not even involve a. 
permanent alliance, desirable as such an alliance might be, between 
the two countries. If common citizenship were instituted to-morrow, 
England and the United States would in no sense be partners in a 
war, ¢.g., between England and Russia, or between America and France. 
In this matter much instruction may be derived from the annals of 
Germany ; for in Germany isopolity preceded in practice, if not in 
theory, the development of political unity, and nothing has conduced 
more to German well-being, and ultimately to German greatness, than 
the ease with which the subjects of one German State passed into the 

‘public employment of any other. Stein, Scharnhorst, Niebuhr, and 
Moltke were none of them Prussians, but they preserved the existence 
or extended the influence of Prussia. It is but the other day that 
Beust passed from the service of Saxony to find a greater career . in 
the service of Austria, What my proposal does aim at is, in short, 
not political unity, but, in strictness, common citizenship. Were it. 
carried into effect, the net result would be that every American citizen. 
would, on landing at Liverpool, possess the same civil ‘and political 
rights as would, say, an inhabitant of Victoria who landed at the 
same moment from the same boat; and that an Englishman who: 
stepped for the first time on American soil would possess there all 
‘the civil and political rights which would necessarily belong to an 
American citizen who, having been born abroad, had for the first time. 
entered the United States. 

The idea of a common citizenship for the whole English eons’ is: 
novel. My proposal, therefore, must of necessity sound startling. ‘ 
My purpose is to establish, first, that my plan is practicable; secondly, 
that the immediate effects of common citizenship would be extremely 
small, but, as far as they went, wholly good; thirdly, that the indirect 
and moral, and, ultimately, the political results of common citizenship. 
might be great and extremely beneficial; and, lastly, that the time 
is opportune for aiming at, or at any rate contemplating, the exten-- 
sion of common civil and political rights throughout the whole of the 
English-speaking people. ` i 
. First, the plan is practicable. 

My scheme is technically, so to speak, feasible. As far as England 
is concerned, it could be carried into effect at any moment by an Act, 
and that a short Act, of Parliament. As far as the United States. 
are concerned, it might be carried into effect by an Act of Congress.” 

* Orby such other legislation, if any, as the Constitution of the United States may 
require. An-Act of, Congress would, however, apparently be sufficient. (See ‘ Con-- 
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There would, for the foundation of a common citizenship, be no need 
for any revolution even of a legal kind in the Constitution either of 
England or of the United States. ' 

No doubt, as already intimated, the necessary legislation on the 
part either of the Imperial Parliament or of Congress would involve 
the consideration of several provisos or limitations, each of which 
might raise difficult and debateable questions. Thus, for example, 
with a view to the peculiar status of American Indians, who are 
inhabitants, but are not citizens, of the United States, care would 
have to be taken that the enactment of common citizenship did not 
confer on Canadian Indians, who are British subjects, greater rights, 
when passing into the United States, than are possessed there by 
American Indians. It would, again, need to be considered how far, 
if at all, the extension of civil and political rights should involve the 
extension of criminal liability. But these and other matters of detail, 
however important in themselves, do not, for our present purpose, 
require careful consideration; they constitute just the kind of objections 
which naturally: enough are ‘taken hold of and exaggerated by oppo- 
nents who deprecate the very attempt to unite more closely the twc 
branches of the English people. But they are objections which will 
never weigh for much with those who eagerly embrace or cordially 
acquiesce in the ides of isopolity. 

The plan proposed is then technically feasible ; its real practicability 
depends on the existence of a widespread feeling in its favour on 
both sides the Atlantic. -Unless a desire for a closer union exist, 
any attempt to establish a common citizenship must, on the very face 
of the matter, be futile, not to say absurd. Throughout this article 
I assume that the desire for some sort of unity does exist, and my. 
contention is that, given such a wish, there is no legal difficulty in 
giving effect to it. Ifthe objection be made, as it possibly may be 
made with truth, that a strong wish for common citizenship has not yet 
arisen, my reply is simple. Neither men nor nations desire an end 
until it has been definitely set: before them as an object of attain- 
ment. One main reason for propounding my scheme is to create 
or stimulate the desire for common citizenship. Thus much is 
certain: if the desire exist there is no legal difficulty in giving it 
satisfaction. 

Secondly: The immediate and practical effects of common citizen- 
ship would be smali. 3 

My proposal sounds revolutionary, but in truth the E plausible 
objection to it is that its results would be practically insignificant. 
As things now stand a foreigner when in England. loses but little in 


stitution of the United States,” art. i. s. 8, clause 3, and “ Kent, Commi: ” ii, pp. 64-66.) 
But a Treaty which should provide for the passing of the necessary Acts would practi- 
cally be a necessity. 
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point of civil rights, from the fact that he is not a British subject. 
Aliens, itis true, were at one time excluded as such from a certain . 
number of civil rights ; ; they could not, for example, inherit land, 
but, at any rate, since 1870 an alien belonging to a country 
such as France, which is at peace with Great Britain, has ‘possessed, 
certainly ini the United Kingdom,'and probably in every part of 
the British Empire, if not all yet nearly all, the civil rights of a 
British subject. He can own land in England, he can trade in 
England, he-enjoys in England as much personal liberty and as much 
freedom of speech or of writing as an ordinary Englishman., Thereis 
no power on the part of the Government to expel him from the: 
country. In some few instances, but they are very few, he may find 
to his surprise that he lacks some right possessed by a British subject. 
An alien, for example, cannot be owner of a British ship, but this 
restriction, and it is a very: exceptional one, is rather nominal than 
real, for there is nothing to prevent an alien from being a shareholder 
in a British company which owns ships. A foreigner, again, who 
wishes to execute a will may find, on consulting his lawyer, that a 
particular form of will, which would be valid if executed by a British 
subject, is invalid if the testator be an alien, and I doubt not that 
industrious research might discover one or two other trifling points in' 
respect of which an alien’s civil rights are in England affected by his ` 
alienage. But these matters are the merest trifles. A foreigner 
enjoys, in substance, in England all the ordinary civil rights of a 
native. The result is that an American citizen who should, by Act 
of Parliament, be transformed into a British subject, would in England, 
at least, hardly feel that, as regards the affairs of everyday life, his 
position was in any way changed. In some English colonies the’ case 
may be different, and aliens may there still labour under some of the 
disabilities—e.g., as to the inheritance of land—imposed by the common ` 
law, and it is possible that, the institution of a common citizenship ' 
might slightly increase even the mere civil rights of American citizens 
throughout the British Colonial Empire. Still, if you look at the 
‘matter broadly, it remains strictly true that an American becoming a 
-British subject would find that, as regards the affairs of everyday life, 
he had undergone no perceptible change of status. Let me add 
farther, in order to obviate a common and natural error, that the 
institution of æ citizenship common to Englishmen and Americans ` 
would have no effect whatever upon the operation of the marriage 
‘laws or the divorce laws prevailing in different parts of the British 
‘Empire, or in the different States of the American Union. Let no 
‘Englishman imagine that if in virtue of a common citizenship he 
became an American citizen, he could avail himself any more easily 
- than at present of the facility with which a divorce can be obtained 
in the State of Illinois. As things now stand an Englishman who 
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chooses really and bond fide to settle or become domiciled in Ilinois, may 
obtain a divorce there which would be held valid in England, and this 
he may accomplish whilst remaining a British subject. A British 
subject, and for that matter an American citizen, who is really or 
bond ‘fide settled or domiciled in England, may possibly, if he takes 
the proper steps, get a divorce in Illinois, but that divorce ‘will have 
no validity in England, and will not save him in England from con- 
viction for bigamy should he, whilst his English wife is living, marry 
another wife in Illinois. The ordinary principle of English, as of 
American, law is that civil status and civil rights depend upon per- 
manent residence or domicile, not upon nationality. 

The position of aliens in the United States is still, is would appear, 
in theory at least, somewhat inferior to the position in the United 
Kingdom. Their rights to hold and to inherit real estate is still 
governed partly by common law, partly by the statutes of the several 
States. It is, therefore, possible that an interchange of citizenship 
would confer rather greater advantages upon Englishmen residing in 
the United States than upon Americans residing in England. But 
State legislation has tended to modify, in favour of aliens, the harshness 
of the common law, and there is no reason to suppose that the change 
I am advocating would materially affect the civil position of an 
Englishman settled in America. In all the ordinary transactions of 
life which lie outside the sphere of politics, an Englishman, resident 
in or visiting NewYork or Illinois, has already pretty much the same 
rights as a citizen of that State.* 

Community of citizenship would affect not civil, but political rights. 
Tf the Acts creating isopolity were passed, a citizen of the United 
States would stand, when in England, in the same position as an 
English colonist. Mr. Phelps or Mr. Bayard would possess the same 
political rights as Mr. Blake or Mr. Rhodes. The political status, in 
short, of an American citizen would be exactly the same as that of 
his grandfather, who, before 1776, was an inhabitant of Massachusetts, 
but a subject of the British Crown. He would, on the necessary 
conditions being fulfilled, be able to vote for a member of Parliament, 
to sit in Parliament, and, if fortune favoured, become a Cabinet 
Minister or a Premier. He might aspire, did his ambition lead in 
that direction, to the House of Lords. So, on the other hand, a 
British subject, to whom American citizenship had been extended, 

* As to the position’of aliens in the United States see 2 ‘Kent, Comm.” 12th ed. pp. 
58-73, especially Holmes's Note on Rights of Aliens, p. 70. When we consider that 
“many of the States of the Union have done away with all disabilities of aliens to 
hold landed property, and all are believed to have much qualified the common law a 
(2 “ Kent,” p. 70, note 1), it may be assumed that the position of aliens in the United 
States would be but slightly changed by the extension of common citizenship. In 
order that Englishmen might not suffer by what was intended to be a gain, it should 
pe made clear that they preserved the right given to citizens of different States and to 


citizens of foreign States of suing and being sued in the Federal Courts. See Con- 
stitution of U. S., art. ili. s, 2. ; 
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might, on the necessary conditions being fulfilled, vote for a member. 
of Congress, become a member of the House of Representatives, or: 
even a Senator. To one glory, it must be admitted, he could not 
attain; he must forego any hope of the Presidentship, for none‘but a 
natural born citizen can become President of the United States.*: 
We must leave it for American jurists to decide whether. under the’ 
constitution the child of British subjects, who had themselves obtained 
American citizenship, might not, as a natural born citizen, hops a 
gain the supreme object of American ambition. 

~ The plain truth is that if every American settled in any an 
of the British dominions were suddenly by an Act of Parliament 
transformed into a British subject, he might for a long time not 
realise his change of legal status. The alteration would certainly not 
attract the attention of his neighbours. There are scores of Americans 
living. in England as to whom even an intimate friend does not know 
whether they have or have not taken out certificates of naturalisation. 
It would be a bold prediction to assert that by a given date, say 
January 1, 1901, every American citizen would becomé a British 
subject, and ten or twelve American citizens would have obtained 
seats in the House of Commons, but though the’ prophecy would 


excite amazement, and would possibly enough not obtain fulfilment; 


there is no reason why it should excite alarm. The common citizen- 
ship which already -prevails throughout the British Empire has 
brought, and has most rightly brought, into: Parliament men who ‘by 
race, language, and religion are far less closely connected with us 


- than are the citizens of Massachusetts or of [linois, and Englishmen 
‘may see not only with calmness but with satisfaction, natives of India 
take their seats at Westminster; but they. surely may see with just 


as much calmness, and just as aoh satisfaction, a citizen of Vermont 
or .Connecticut ‘seated side by side with a Parsee or a Hindoo. 


¢ 


Recent legislation, moreover, enables any foreigner who is really. - 


resident in fhe United Kingdom to acquire British nationality. This 
extension of the rights of citizenship is as politic and reasonable as 
it is liberal and generous, but it forbids the maintenance of the 
principle that the public life‘of England shall be open to none but 
natural born Englishmen. No one wishes to exclude naturalised 


‘aliens from the full citizenship, but without being a victim to insular 


prejudice, a liberal minded’ Englishman ‘may confess that. he would 


as soon,have seen seated at Westminster Mr. Lowell. or Mr. Phelps, 


or Mr. Bayard, or any one'of the eminent: citizens who have repré- 


‘* U.S. Constitution, arb. iii. s. 1. It is worth notice that some American citizens 
‘even after the acknowledgment by Great Britain of American independence considered. 
themselves to be both American’citizens and British subjects. See the unpublished 


‘Memoir of J. C. Dyer, containing an expression of this view, which is very noteworthy 


as representing the sentiment of loyalty to England yetamed by a R citizen of the 
American Republic. 
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sented the United States in England, as a gentleman who, however 
keen an advocate of the doctrine of England for the English, owes his 
seat ‘in Parliament to a certificate of naturalisation on which the 
ink was scarcely dry at the day of his election. 

The direct effects of isopolity would be no greater in the United 
States than England. From some points‘of view they might be even 
less, since the rights and liabilities of an American often arise rather 
from his being a citizen of the particular State than from his being 
a citizen of the Uniied States. However this may be, an Englishman 
who became an American citizen would, when in the United States, 
find that his civil rights were but slightly if at all increased, and that 
though his political status would be altered, this alteration would 
hardly affect the position of a man who did not wish to take an active 
part in public life. It must further be remembered that under the 
law of the United States naturalisation, as things now stand, is easy, 
and that a naturalised American citizen has almost all the rights of a 
natural born American citizen. There certainly has at least been one 
case, and no doubt persons well acquainted with American politics might 
point to many more, in which a naturalised alien has played a very 
prominent and it must be added a very beneficial part in the public 
life of America. 

In the United States, therefore, as in England, the practical change 
produced by common citizenship would be small, but the change would, 
from one point of view, be of more importance in the United States 
than in the United Kingdom. The reason of this difference is that 
the number of Americans settling in England, or even in the British 
Empire, is small and insignificant, whilst the number of British sub- 
jects who settle in the United States is large and important. The 
naturalisation laws, moreover, of the United States, though they are 
very liberal, secure, nominally at least, that no: foreigner shall obtain 
American citizenship who is not a person of respectable character, and 
has not resided in the United States for a period of five years.* The 
suggestion, therefore, is plausible that legislation which made every 
British subject ipso facto an American citizen would break down some 
of the few checks on the tendency which every wise American deplores, 
of 4 mass of emigrants who have no real connection with the United 
States, and of whom some are by no means desirable citizens, to 
swamp and outnumber native-born Americans. But when the matter 
is carefully considered, the most plausible objection from an American 
point of view to my proposal turns out to be in reality a réason of 
some force in its favour. This assertion sounds paradoxical, but 
admits of easy justification. 

American checks on naturalisation are not real, but nominal. Any 
emigrant who does not stickle at a little formal perjury; and can 

+ See 2 “Kent, Comm.” 12th ed. pp. 64, 65. 
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obtain a friend or two-no more scrupulous than himself, can, it is 
pretty well understood, gain admission to American citizenship, even 
though his character be indifferent, and though he may not have 
resided many weeks in America. A good number of emigrants, 
indeed, if left to themselves, might, it is possible, not go through the 
formalities (we might say the farce), by which they are transformed 
into American citizens. But emigrants are not left to themselves ; 
they are taken in hand by the agents of political parties, and having 
been duly drilled; go through the necessary forms as lightheartedly 
as some fifty years ago respectable undergraduates signed on their 
matriculation those Thirty-nine Articles of which they neither under- 
stood nor, in many cases, knew the contents. No doubt, however, 
there is to be found a residue of respectable persons who hesitate. 
to claim by means of false declarations a citizenship to which they 
have not yet become duly entitled. This, then, is the result of the 
present system. All emigrants can become American citizens almost 
immediately upon their landing in the United States, except, indeed, 
the most moral and the most respectable portion of the emigrants, 
In other words, citizenship is open immediately to every foreigner but 
the very class of foreigners who most deserve to become citizens, and - 
the only aliens who are excluded are the aliens whose character 
renders them specially deserving of citizenship. Years’ ago I had the 
happiness to witness at New York this manufacture of American 
citizens. It was an amusing, though in one respect an impressive 
scene. One might doubt whether the respectable gentlemen who. 
vouched for the qualifications of the claimants to citizenship were 
specially nice in the matter of truth. But no one who compared the 
indigent foreigner with his well-to-do friends could doubt that a very 
short residence in the United States often raised European paupers 
into well-to-do Americans. Shortly after witnessing this bestowal of 
citizenship, I called on an American public man of some eminence. 
He maintained that the abolition of all checks on naturalisation would 
be a benefit. It would, he argued, have two good effects. It would 
diminish the influence of wire-pullers, and put an end to the tempta- 
tion which beset every emigrant to enlist himself at once in some 
political party ; it would, in the second place, on the whole, raise - 
the character of American citizens. Whether this contention was 
absolutely sound or not it is not for an Englishman to determine, but 
it, ab any rate,- establishes that restrictions on naturalisation which 
are of dubious value are not worth weighing against any serious 
advantage to be obtained from the common citizenship of the whole 
English people. 

Thirdly, the indirect and moral effects would be great and wholly 
beneficial. 

The creation of a. common English citizenship would of itself 
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intensify throughout the whole English race that sentiment of national 
unity, the increase of which is, in one form or another, suggesting plans 
for binding closer together England and her colonies; and a common 
citizenship would be no small advantage if it did no more than 
emphasise the feeling that the two branches of the English people 
were bound together by the feeling of common nationality. It would, 
further, be an unspeakable advantage that this sense of unity should 
be proclaimed to the whole world. The declaration of isopolity would 
be an: announcement which no foreign State could legitimately blame 
or wisely overlook, that men of English descent in England and 
America alike were determined to safeguard the future prosperity of 
the whole English people. The knowledge, or even the presumption, 
that neither division of the race could be induced to attack the other 
by any provocation falling short of the causes which justify civil war 
would increase the moral prestige and even the material power both 
of England and of America. How great is the worth of concord to 
each country will be seen at once by any one who reflects how much 
the mere possibility cf a war about Venezuela must have encouraged 
every foreign State which may have meditated an ‘attack upon 
England. 

The immediate results, indeed, of a comman citizenship would, as 
I have all along insisted, be small, but, as far as they went, they 
would all be good. The ambassadors, the ministers, or the consuls of 
England or of America would be prepared to aid, protect, or show 
courtesy in foreign countries to Americans and to Englishmen alike, 
and no one can doubt that Great Britain and the United States could 
often, each in turn, or both together, give effective help to their common 
citizens. Nor can any Englishman, at any rate, deem it a small advan- 
tage that every citizen of the United States should when in England 
feel himself absolutely and completely at home. No one can expect, 
or even reasonably desire, that any large number of American citizens 
should permanently settle in England, or take part in the public life 
of England, but it should always be remembered that Americans can, 
if the opportunity is given them, ‘play a part in English life which no 
Act of Parliament could in reality lay open to a Frenchman or an 
Italian. The most eminént lawyers of America would, if they saw 
fit to settle here, find prepared for them a distinguished career at the 
English bar. The late Mr. Benjamin’s political action in America 
has never commanded my admiration, but his extraordinary gifts as 
a lawyer are beyond dispute. Arriving in England as a foreigner, 
he became within a very short time the leading counsel in.the courts 
of appeal; he rose to the very highest eminence at the bar, and, 
unless common rumour was mistaken, came near to obtaining a seat 
on the Bench. Whether he was naturalised,:or whether, as was 
sometimes said, his place of birth conferred upon Mr. Benjamin the 
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character of a British subject, I know not. What is certain is that, 
being in reality in the sort of position which, under a system of 
common citizenship, would belong to every American settled. in 
England, he showed that such an American might rise very high 
in the public life of England. Of good lawyers, it may be said, we 
have already more than enough. The, truth of this assertion is 
doubtful. High legal ability is, like every other kind of ability, 
rare. It is certain, however, that there are to be found in 'the 
‘United States mén whose powers are not displayed in the~form of 
a genius for law; but whom we should all welcome in England ‘as 
' allies, guides, or instructors in political matters. Let me take as an 
example one writer known to many Englishmen. Mr. Godkin landed 
in America, I believe, as a foreigner. He has, by energy, by literary 
. talent, and, above all, by character, done during the last thirty years 
more than any one natural born citizen of the United States to resist 
what is evil and to strengthen what is- good in the tendencies of 
American democracy. Should he ever return to the United Kingdom, 
he would be able to give us invaluable aid in the solution of the most 
difficult questions which demand the consideration of English states- 
manship. Whoever reads with care the “Problems of Modern 
Democracy ” will be convinced that its author might, if he could 
freely mix in our public life, fill in England the place left vacant in 
the world of politics by the death of Mill and of Maine. He might 
be the philosophic -adviser of active politicians. Let it, however, 
be noted that the capacity for giving sound advice, even of a 
‘speculative kind, in political matters depends, at any rate, on the 
possibility of thinkers taking part in public life. Mr. Godkin, or any 
man of the type of Mr. Godkin, settled in England with the full 
rights of a British subject, would be worth to this country twice as 
much as Mr, Godkin,.or any man like him, whilst standing outside 
English life, and regarding it merely from the external point of - view 
of an intelligent foreign observer. Add to all this that the isopolity 
would not only draw Englishmen and Americans closer together, but 
would counteract what may soon become the urgent peril of the passing 
‘of laws, or the growth of institutions, which may widen the division 
between the two branches of the same people. The circumstances 
are rapidly passing away, if they have not passed away already, under 
which public opinion in the United States ‘has favoured. unrestricted 
emigration. The world is filling up. In fifty years public sentiment 
throughout the United States will, it may be anticipated, distinctly 
cease to welcome the accession of emigrants. Before opinion or law 
has fixed a definite bar against free emigration, it would be well to 
ensure to every member of the English people the neu to free 
‘settlement in every English-speaking land. 
Common citizenship is not alliance any more tan it is political 
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unity; but common citizenship may well stimulate first co-operation 
and then alliance. The unbroken amity, and even the defensive 
alliance of England and America, is a .possibility, and ought to 
become a reality, because it is based, as should be all sound political 
combinations, on community of interests and on similarity of sentiment, 

The two countries are bound together by community of interest. 

The great common interest of England and of the United States is 
the maintenance of peace. The enforcement of the paw Britannica 
throughout the British Empire and the maintenance of civilised order 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States—and this 
without recourse to conscription—is the main service which the 
Anglo-Saxon race renders to civilisation. Now an alliance of the two 
countries which combined together could always assert an effective 
command of the seas would permanently secure the peace of a large 
portion of the world. ac WS ` 

The so-called: Monroe Doctrine, again, has at this moment an 
unpleasant sound to English ears, but for all this the maintenance of 
this doctrine, or rather of the ideas which it embodies, would be a 
benefit to both branches of the English people, and might by their 
alliance be turned into something very like æn established principle 
of international law. What President Monroe's words really meant at 
the time when they were uttered is a matter of historical curiosity, 
but of no practical importance. ` But it is of moment to ascertain 
what is the real significance of the Monroe Doctrine, as now 
interpreted by Americans. Thus looked at it means at bottom two 
things. It means, in the first place, that no European Power shall 
be allowed to invade the American continent; the attack upon 
Mexico by France must be the last invasion of its kind, and must 
remain a warning, not a precedent. The doctrine means, in the 
second place, that the predominance of the United States throughout 
the American continent must be admitted by foreign Powers in much 
the same way in which all countries recognise the predominance of 
British authority throughout Indie. The Monroe Doctrine has, it is 
true, as yet not assumed a definite form. Before its final recognition 
by civilised States it will need accurate definition, and will entail on 
the United States the recognition of the principle which arises from 
the very nature of things, that acknowledged authority implies 
acknowledged responsibility. The matter, however, to note is that 
with the doctrine itself, or rather with the ideas which underlie it, 
England has no reason to quarrel. The dogmas that no Huropean 
Power must invade America, which means in effect that the United 
States will not tolerate such invasion, and that throughout the 
American continent the United States are the predominant Power, 
constitute only the enunciation of facts which no man can change, and 
which, therefore, it is folly to deny or to overlook. But, further, if 
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England and the United States were at one the Monroe Doctrine, 
which would avail for the protection of Canada against any European. 
enemy of Great Britain, might be maintained as zealously by the: 
Queen as by the President. The interests of England. and America, in 
short, in the main coincide; a common citizenship; if it tended to a: 
permanent alliance, would be beneficial to both. It would tend to 
maintain general peace throughout the world, and by giving additional 
force to the Monroe Doctrine would at once meet the natural policy of: 
the United States, and also enlist the aid of the Union against any’ 
foreign Power who should attack English posséssions in the new world.’ 
A neutralised Canada would mean a strengthened England. 

England and the United States, again, are bound together by com- 
munity of feeling, _ - 

This is an assertion which will not command the assent of my readers. 
Englishmen and Americans can each reproach one another for acts, and 
still more for words of unfriendliness. It would be irritating and useless 
to recall transactions which are in everybody’s memory, but it is both 
useful and important to insist upon the undoubted fact that, in spite 
of the bickerings and in spite of the real causes of difference which: 
have divided and still divide the two countries, there exists a bond of 
common sentiment and common feeling throughout the whole English- 
speaking people, which, quite independently of the will of this man or 
of that man, or of this party or of that party, links together the 
English Constitutional Monarchy and the English Federal Republic. 
In considering this matter we had better dismiss at once the hostile 
invectives or sarcasms of politicians in America and the not very 
friendly satire of writers in England. We had better also dismiss 
from our memory a good deal of the frothy and not very genuine 
sentimentality which is poured out by English and American speakers 
at public dinners or on other occasions on which an Englishman desires 
to compliment the United States, or an American wishes to tickle 
* the ears of an English audience. In these matters words, good 
or bad, count for ‘little, If we want to realise the essential likeness 
of the fundamental ideas which will govern, in the long run, the con- 
duct both of Great Britain and the United States we must look to 
more solid and permanent facts than transitory outbursts of rhetorical 
abuse or fleeting expressions of sentimental affection. Our best course’ 
is to examine ¢arefully definite examples of that kind of identity in 
sentiment which leads, in the long run, to identity of conduct. 

The two English-speaking nations, in. the first place, stand apart 
from that admiration for military power which prevails throughout 
Continental Europe. The insularity of England and the physical 
isolation of America are, no doubt, the conditions which have enabled 
the English people on both sides of the Atlantic to escape from the 
burden of enforced military service; but if we ask why the conscrip- 
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tion is unknown both in the United States and throughout the British 
‘Empire, the true answer is that English ideas of individual freedom, 
and, above all, the English conviction that the civil power ought 
everywhere to be supreme, are all but inconsistent either with the 
maintenance of a huge standing army, or, still more, with any system 
which turns every citizen into a soldier. No wise man will dispute 
that the Continental ideal has its good side. There is something 

fine, and even noble, in the idea that every man should, for a portion 
` of his life, take a personal share in the defence of the State. My 
aim is not to compara Continental ideals with English ideals, or to 
weigh their respective merits; my only purpose at this moment is to 
insist upon the fact that English convictions as to the position of the 
army, and as to the way in which it ought to be recruited, will be 
found, both in Great Britain and in the United States, to be strictly 
opposed to Continental ideas. That the conscription is unknown in 
both countries is as clear a sign as can be found of the predominance 
in each of similar moral or political convictions. Nor is it alien to 
our present purpose to note that the absence of the conscription 
favours the institution of a common citizenship, since it removes the 
sources of disagreement which always abound whenever the citizens 
of the one country fice from it to another in order that they may 
escape the burden of military service. 

Similarity of opinion and practice in all matters which concern the 
relation of the civil power to the army is, after all, but one expression 
of that prevalence of common legal conceptions which reveals to any 
intelligent observer the essential unity of tha whole English race. 
An English lawyer is the natural advocate of isopolity, for no 
one can so well appreciate the fundamental identity of English and 
American law, and all that this identity implies. An English 
barrister who lands for the first time at New York feels for a 
moment that he is a stranger in a strange country, the strangeness 
of which is increased, rather than diminished, by the fact that 
its inhabitants speak the tongue of England; but when once he 
enters an American court, or begins debating legal questions with 
American lawyers, he knows that he is not abroad, but at home; he 
breathes again the legal atmosphere to which he is accustomed. The 
law of America, he finds, is the law of England carried across the 
Atlantic, and little changed even in form. In all legal matters it 
is the- conservatism, not the changeableness, of Americans which 
astonishes an English observer. Old names and old formulas meet 
us in every law court. Some twenty-six years ago there were to be 
found in Chicago in daily use forms of pleading which had long 
become obsolete in England. Nowhere can one discover such choice 
specimens both of legal learning and of legal conservatism as among 
the judges or lawyers of Pennsylvania, Vermont, or Massachusetts. 
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We may be certain that men like Lord Selborne, Lord Westbury, 
or Lord Cairns shocked some of: the ablest among American ` 
lawyers by their zeal for legal improvements or innovations, Then, 
too, authorities and precedents are cited by Americans, just as they 
are cited by ourselves, and as they never are cited by any French 
advocate or magistrate. The names, moreover, which carry weight - 
dre the names to which we are accustomed. Coke, Hale, Mansfield, 
and Blackstone are as well known, and at least as much reverenced, 
in Massachusetts as in England. Kent and Story, in like manner, . 
are as much respected in an English as in an American court. Nor 
is the interchange of legal ideas in any sense a matter of the past. 
The monumental work of my friends Sir F, Pollock and Professor: 
Maitland is studied with as much care and admiration at Harvard as 
at Cambridge or Oxford. One may confidently assert that the 
“ History of English Law,” or Sir William Anson’s “Law of Con~. 
tract,” finds more readers in the United States than in England. 
The writings, on the other hand, of Holmes, Thayer, or of 
Bigelow, are in the lands of every Englishman interested in the 
scientific or historical study of law. Nor is the fact that Englishmen 
and Americans partake of and contribute to a common legal literature, . 
and that the common law, of England is the heritage of the whole 
English race, a matter of which it is possible to overrate the 
significance. When at some distant period thinkers sum up the 
` results of English as they now sum up the’ results of Grecian 
or of Roman civilisation, they will, we may anticipate, hold that. 
its main permanent effect has been the diffusion throughout the 
whole world of the law of England, together with those notions:of. 
freedom, of justice, and of equity to which English law gives embodi- 
ment. Physical science is of no special country. In the fields of 
art and of literature England has found rivals or superiors. But it 
is Rome alone which ‘can compare with England in the capacity for 
establishing her own law in strange lands. The victories of English 
law have as yet not captivated popular imagination. Yet it is surely 
a striking thought that wherever you find the English language, in 
London, in New York, in California, and in Australia, there you find 
the law, or much of the law, of England. English law has, moreover, 
already, in a sense, transcended the limits of the English language. 
It can hardly be termed an accident, or, if accident it be called, it is 
one of the most impressive results of chance that the most English, if 
not the greatest, of the historians of England should have created for 
India a system of codification which there exhibits the law of England 
in a new and, most characteristic form. Macaulay’s Penal Code is 
as original a work as his “ History of England,” and may, perhaps, 
‘be even longer remembered than the history. 

-- Let my readers try to realise the greatness of English achievements. 
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in the field of ‘law, for they will then feel that Englishmen in England 
and Englishmen in America have taken, and are taking, an equal 
part in the great work of the whole English race, and that their 
common success in this common effort arises from their possessing the 
same conceptions of legal order and of legal justice. Here, if any- 
where, may be seen community of sentiment and convictions, Common 
citizenship is the logical, one might almost say the necessary, result 
of the inheritance of 2 common law. 

Identity of sentiment, however, if it exist, reveals itself with 
nations as with individuals far more clearly in the character of the 
leaders whom they revere, than in the principlas which they avow or 
follow. Compare, for a moment, two men, each of whom stands high 
among the heroes of his nation. Place Lord Canning side by side 
with Abraham Lincola, Comparison, it is true, at first sight. suggests 
` nothing but contrast. The polished, and it may be over cultivated, 
English nobleman who, in virtue of an historic name and of an 
inherited position, glides almost as a matter of course into the high 
places: of English public life has, we. fancy, nothing in common with 
the self-educated and half-educated lawyer from Illinois who thrusts 
his way to the front in the rough conflict of American politics, and by 
the shrewdness of his judgment and the readiness of his humour 
becomes, at æ crisis cf his country’s destiny, the representative of a 
national party which has fought its way to power. But if the matter 
be looked at closely the English Governor-General and the American 
President will be found to resemble each other in the position which 
each occupied in the task which each was called upon to perform, and 
still more in the methods by which each brought his work toa 
successful issue, Canning and Lincoln alike occupied a position which 
could hardly have been assigned to a man of purely civil experience in 
any country not governed by Englishmen. Each was set to perform 
duties for the fulfilment of which he had not received the appropriate 
training. Hach was a civilian called upon io suppress a gigantic 
armed rebellion. Each, though without knowledge of warfare, was 
responsible for the choice of commanders, and for the action of 
armies. Hach committed errors, but each achieved complete and 
permanent success. The one saved the unity of the British Empire, 
the other the unity of the United States. But for our present purpose 
the success of Canning and of Lincoln is far less noticeable than 
the qualities by which each was enabled to perform his great work. 
In their unwavering steadfastness of purpose, in their absolute belief 
in the cause of which they were the defenders, in their abhorrence of 
violence, in their endless patience, in their trust in law, in their 
supreme clemency which, though it may at moments seem to be 
weakness, is in reality only another form of prudence end of justice, 
the English Governor-General and the American President are each 
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others true counterparts. They each exhibit, with’ some of the 
deficiencies of civilians, the highest form of civic virtue. Their states- 
manship was not the statésmanship of Cavour, of Bismarck, or of 
Thiers. We may well doubt whether it would ever have met with 
„full appreciation in. Italy, in Germany, or in France. But it isa 
kind of statesmanship which will always command the reverence of 
the best and wisest men of England and of America, for it represents 
all that is truest and noblest in the political ideas of the whole 
‘English people.. As long as Canning and Lincoln are held in honour 
throughout the English-speaking world it will be vain to deny that 
‘each branch of the English people cherishes a common ideal of good- 
ness and greatness. 

Common citizenship, then, may well lead to permanent alliance ; 
‘but my object at the present moment is not to press on a political . 
` connection between the two countries, which, if it ever comes into 
existence, must grow up as the natural result of events, but to urge ' 
the: advisability of proclaiming a universal English citizenship 
throughout the whole English world. The real and substantial 
question is whether such isopolity would not confer considerable 
benefits on Englishmen and Americans alike. It is difficult to see 
how any member of the English race on either side of the Atlantic 
can answer this i inquiry with a negative. 

Fourthly, the time is opportune for the institution of @ common 
citizenship. 

‘This is an assertion which will be met by many of my readers with l 
a direct denial. Recent events have discovered an amount of unfriend- 
liness on the part of Americans which in England has excited at least 
as much surprise as pain. The controversy about .Venezuela, the 
mode in which that dispute was sprung upon the world by President 
Cleveland, the indifference, not to say the hostility, of the Senate to 
the Arbitration Treaty are in every one’s memory; nor is it wise or 
reasonable to suppose that expressions of hostility to England represent 
nothing but the recklessness of politicians. Politicians are reckless 
and unprincipled, but in their rashness and in their self-seeking there 
is a method. They aim at pleasing their constituents or their. party. 
if an American sefiator denounces any attempt to-guard against war 
with England he believes his invectives will be applauded in the 

' State which he represents. He may be mistaken, but he is assuredly 
as good a judge of the opinion of his constituents as can be. his 
English critics. It must therefore be supposed that at this moment there 
are large bodies of Americans who are under the influence of feelings 
unfriendly towards England. It may therefore be argued that for 
the present, at least, we may well set aside all attempts to draw closer 
the ties between Englishmen and Americans. My reply is that in 
matters of permanent policy.we must distinguish carefully between the 
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passing feeling of the moment and the true tendencies of the time. 
Months or years count for little in the annals of a great nation, and 
if we look at the lasting tendencies of the age we shall conclude that 
the time is opportune for the formation of a common citizenship. 

Both England and America are at present strong and prosperous. 
On neither side could it now be alleged that a step towards union 
_ was made by the one country or the other because it needed aid or 
protection. The moral obstacles again, which in past’ times have kept 
the two branches of the English people apart, have been swept away 
by the current of events. The fancied opposition between a Republic 
and a Constitutional Monarchy has vanished. No man of ordinary 
sense now denies thai either polity may, according to circumstances, 
be a legitimate and a beneficial form of government; each is com- 
patible with order, with freedom and with progress. No writer or 
' theorist exists insane enough even to desire the foundation of a 
monarchy at Washington, and few are the Republicans of America 
who would wish to see an elective President seated on the throne of 
Queen Victoria. The existence of slavery combined with the visible 
imminence of the irrepressible conflict between North and South was 
till past the middle of this century fatal to any scheme for strengthen- 
ing the ties which bind together Englishmen and Americans. But 

slavery is now as unknown throughout the United States as through- 
out the British Empire. .The memories further of the contest 
between England and her colonies have passed away, and what is more 
important, we can look upon the struggle in a way different from the 
way in which it was regarded by our grandfathers and our ‘fathers. 
We all of us now know that George III. and the nation who supported 
George ITI. were not consciously bent on a policy of tyranny. The 
King, his supporters, and his opponents believed, almost without 
exception, that the independence of the colonies involved the ruin of 
England. This was an error, but in, judging ‘men’s actions we must 
allow for their delusions. The Englishmen, moreover, who followed 
the policy of their King, held as we now know, with truth, that 
during the earlier part of the War of Independence, England was 
supported by a large amount of colonial loyalty. The mistake of the 
English Tories was that they engaged in a conflict wherein success 
was impossible and victory would have been a disaster. ‘But their 
motives were not mean or in themselves blameworthy. They 
resembled greatly the motives which actuated the policy of Lincoln. 
He believed, and in his case with truth, that the rebellion could be 
suppressed and the unity of the country be preserved. That he saw 
facts' far more truly than did the Englishmen who continued year 
after’ year the conflict with the colonies, is certain, but American 
patriotism need not hesitate to allow that the sentiments which 
actuated the Northern States of America during the war of Secession 
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were not altogether unlike the sentiments which actuated Englishmen 
` and their King during the. War of Independence, In England, on 
the other hand, we can now see that the American colonists pursued the’, 
path dictated to them both by duty and by expediency. ` Separation 
- of one kind or another was inevitable, and in many ways it was well 
. for both countries that’ separation was not much longer delayed. 
But patriots on both sides the Atlantic may legitimately regret the. 
terms on which the separation took place; and even as things -stand 
the needless war of 1813 must be to any Englishman a more: reason- 
able subject for regret than the inevitable contest between the mother 
country and the colonies. Let us further note that despite the 
displays of unfriendliness which have recently: startled Englishmen, 
the permanent tendency of events is clearly in favour of the main-. 
tenance of peace between England and America. Any one will. 
see that this is ‘so who calmly. surveys the thirty years and 
more which have elapsed since the close of the War of Secession. 
.On three successive occasions the.Governments of England and o 
‘America have, with the full approval of their people, referred national. 
disputes to arbitration. If the transactions with regard to Venezúela 
have an ugly aspect, they still, if their effect is to be, fairly 
understood, must be looked at as a whole, Now, when President : 
Cleveland’s language seemed; whatever its intention, to threaten war, 
it soon became apparent to the most bellicose of politicians that the 
moral’ sentiment of the United States no less than of ‘England was 
offended by the -idea of an appeal to arms.. There is no need to 
underrate the hostile feeling of some considerable number of 
Americans; but it is of great importance not to underrate the weight 
of the protest against recourse to arms. The Arbitration ‘Treaty, 
whether it pass through the Senate or not, is still a sign of the 
influence exerted by the friends of peace. The approval of such a 
treaty by the Ministers df the Queen and of the President is of itself 
a declaration that the moral feeling of the whole English people 
condemns armed conflict between England and the United States 
much as it would condemn a civil war. By a singularly happy 
coincidence the leaders of every party in England have given pledges 
of friendliness towards America. The treaty which closed every 
question connected with the ill-starred Alabama was the work. of a 
Liberal Ministry, but was carried through with the aid of a leading 
Conservative statesman. ‘The last two references.to arbitration have 
been sanctioned by the whole nation, and the attempt, whether it 
succeed at the moment or not, to form a permanent arbitration court, 
will remain one of Lord Salisbury’s lasting claims to the gratitude of: 
his country. Look at the matter from whichever side you will, and 
it will become plain to. a reasonable and calm observer that the 
permanent set of events tends strongly towards peace, 
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Nor is it possible-to omit one circumstance which specially favours 
the attempt to form a civil union of the whole English race. The 
personal character, no less than: the political action, of -the Queen 
throughout her reign, has in-every part of. the United States sur- 
rounded the name of Victoria with popularity, with respect, and, one 
might almost say, with reverence. To us in England, used as we 
have been during the last sixty years to the perfectly smooth working 
‘of constitutional government, the private character of the Sovereign 
seems, erroneously I believe, to be a matter of little public moment. 
Amongst Americans there prevails a different, and probably a truer, 
notion. They attach, at any rate, a great value to the display of 
domestic virtues in high places. Americans, too, believe, and not 
withont reason, that the Queen rendered to the United States a 
service of inestimable value at the very crisis of their fortunes. The 
_ modifications suggested by Prince Albert, and insisted upon by the 
Queen in the language of the despatches demanding the surrender 
of Sliddell and Mason, were all intended to save the dignity of the 
Republic. They certainly facilitated the yielding to demands which, 
though just, would otherwise have been made in a too imperious tone.* 
Whoever realises the immediate results in 1861 of a war between 
England and America will feel that both countries owe much to the 
intervention of the Crown, and that it is right that Americans should 
feel, as they undoubtedly do feel, the greatness of their obligation to 
the Queen. Isopolity, it is certain, could hardly be proclaimed under 
happier auspices than under the reign of Queen Victoria, and the 
anion of the two brenches of the English people in the bonds of 
common citizenship would be far more difficult if the occupant of the 
English throne should ever happen to be a Sovereign who had no 
special claims on American regard. 7 
The word “union” is, indeed, hardly the right description of a 
policy which aims not so much at the union as to the reunion of the 
English people. Its object is nothing less than to preserve all the 
good and to undo all the evil which has flowed from the severance 
between England and her colonies. The national independence of the 
United States has been a benefit to mankind. It is well that the two 
divisions of the English people should have developed English ideas of 
` good government in two different forms. Under the constitutional 
monarchy of England we have retained the conservative aspect of English 
institutions ; we have shown that it is possible that ancient forms 
may be so developed and modified as to suit modern times, and that 
much of what is good in obsolete institutions may be quietly carried 
over to a new society which meets the wants of to-day, and may, it 
is to be hoped, meet the wants of the future. Under the federal 
Republic of America an attempt has been made to develop the popular 


* See Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort,” pp. 421-426. 
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and democratic side of English ideas, and, above all, to form a society 
which should be free from all the political and moral confusions 
originating in feudalism.. That English constitutionalism, or that 
English republicanism will ultimately turn out a complete success is 
more than any prophet will have the boldness to predict. It is well, 
however, that both the experiment of developing English ideas on 
conservative lines and the experiment of developing the same ideas on 
democratic lines should’ be tried. For a fair trial of each experiment ` 
the political independence of the United States was an essential con- 
dition, but, as I have already insisted, the political independence of . 
America, as of England, is in no way affected by my proposal. The 
evils of a separation which was necessary, and even beneficial, were + 
first the temporary hostility of kindred peoples meant to live on terms 
of friendliness, and next the dissolution of a common citizenship which - 
ought to have been carefully preserved. These evils would be removed 
by a system of isopolity which would depend for its very existence on 

, the permanence of peace, and would make every member of the 
English people a citizen of every country belonging to any branch of 
the English people. Nor are the ideas which underlie tho proposal - 
for a common citizenship in reality novel. No sooner was the war 
between England and her colonies over than even the men who had 
struggled most manfully or most obstinately to maintain English 
sovereignty, perceived that political severance ought to be counteracted 
by a new-moral unity. , Let Englishmen of to-day read with care the - 
words of George III. addressed to the first representative of the 
United States accredited to the Crown, It is the most striking King’s 
speech on record : 


“I was the last,” said George III., “to consent to the separation; 
but the separation having been made, and having become inevitable, I have 
always said, as I say now, that I would be the first to meet the friendship. 
of the United States as an independent Power. . The moment I see suck 
sentiments and language as yours prevail, and a disposition to give to this. 
country the preference, that moment I shall say, let the circumstances of 
language, religion, and blood have their natural and full effect.” 


A. V. Dicey. 


'CRETAN STRUGGLES FOR LIBERTY. 


HE complications of the Cretan problem will be best explained, 

and the only satisfactory, indeed, the only possible, solution o? 

the difficulty will be established clearly by a glance at the past history 

of the island, and by an inquiry into the circumstances which have 
gradually led up to the present state of affairs. 

Of the States of ancient Greece, Crete was the one which main- 
tained its independence longest. It was, as Montesquieu says, “ the 
last prey of the Romans.”* For, though they had attempted to 
intervene in the island as early as 190 B.C., it was not till 77 thas 
Marcus Antonius, the father of the triumvir, conducted an expedition 
against the Cretans with such confidence in success that, as Florus 
says (iii. 7), he loaded his ships with more chains for prospectiva 
captives than arms for his men. He was, however, defeated igno- 
miniously, and a fresh expedition was sent out in 69, under ths 
Consul Q. Cecilius Metellus, surnamed “ Creticus ” for his subjugation 
of the island, which was not effected until after a determined resistance 
lasting three years. Prior to this Roman conquest, Crete had never 
known ‘a foreign master. Later, in common with other Greek lands, 
it again enjoyed national independence as a member of the Byzantine 
Empire, to which it furnished those light troops and. archers that 
made the Cretans famous from antiquity. | 

In the ninth century of our era there occurred the first of those 
invasions which have rendered the subsequent history of Crete an 
uninterrupted record of ruthless oppression on the one side, and of 
the most persistent and heroic struggles far liberty on the other. In 
823 the Andalusian Moors armed an expedition of forty galleys, which, 


* «Esp. des Lois,” ch. vi. ; and headdsina note: “ Eile défendit pendant trois ans 
ses lois et sa liberté. Elle fit plus de résistance que les plus grands rois.” í 
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under Abouhafs-Omar, ravaged the eastern Mediterranean; and his 
men, landing in Crete, were so enchanted with the beauty of the 
island, its climate and its fertility, that they declared it was the land 
flowing with milk and honey which the Prophet had promised to the 
Faithful. Abouhafs burned his ships dnd established himself on the 
site of Herakleion, the port of the ancient city of Cnosos. The new 
settlement was surrounded, for purposes of defence, by -a double 
trench—Khandak in Arabic; whence the later Greek xaveak, a 
ditch, and the Italian corruption Candia, a name first given to the 
Moorish city, and gradually to the whole of the island. Among 
Greeks, however, this designation has never prevailed, the town itself 
being populerly known as Megalo Kastron, the Great Fortress. Sally- 
ing from this stronghold, the Moors, to whom the Byzantines refer by 
the common appellation of Saracens,* soon became masters of the 
entire island, forcibly converting to Mohammedanism almost the whole 
population, slaying recalcitrants and transforming all churches into 
mosques. Only one town was allowed certain immunities as to the 
exercise of ancient usages and the- practice of the Christian faith. 
Cyril, the Archbishop of Crete, like his namesake and predecessor 
under Diocletian, underwent martyrdom, and the memory of the two 
saints is to this day held in-the greatest reverence by the islanders. 
The Saracens now became the scourge of the Levant, and after 
Several abortive attempts to check their depredations and recover the 
island, the Byzantines were successful under their great general and 
future emperor Nicephorus Phocas, who in July 960 sailed from 
Ephesus at the head of a formidable expedition, and invested Candia 
by sea and land. The descendants of the old Cretan chieftains having 
joined his ranks, the city was reduced in March of the following year, 
after a brave resistance, which won for the Emir Curupe almost as 
honourable a reception at Constantinople as for the victorious Phocas. 
The whole island was speedily reconquered and its inhabitants. 
reclaimed to Christianity by the Armenian monk Nicon, who wes 
deputed for the purpose; while the Creten achievements of Phocas- 
were celebrated in an iambic poem, the “ Akroasis,” which Theodosius 
the Deacon dedicated to him. 
_ Crete remained a part of the Empire to the. year 1204, when the 
disreputable and criminal buccaneeritig expeditionof Frank adventurers, 
which goes by the name of the “ Fourth Crusade,” and which was the 
primary cause of the establishment of the Turks in Europe, took 
Constantinople, and parcelled out among themselves the spoils. Crete- 
fell to the lot of Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, who by the 
Convention of August 12 of that year ceded it to the Venetians in 
exchange for lands lying nearer to his “ kingdom of Thessalonica,” and 


* The name of the town of Sarakina in Crete still recalls their domination over the 
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on the payment of 10,000 marks. X Regnio di Candia now became 
the most precious possession of the Republic of St. Mark. But the 
Genoese, in their rivalry with the Venetians in the Levant, endeavoured 
to seize the island, where they effected a landing and provoked the 
Greeks to rise, promising to them “ antonomy.” Tepulo, the first 
Venetian Duke of Crete, invited the assistance of Mark Sanudo, a 
former subject of the Republic, who had installed himself in the 
island of Naxos as Duke of the Archipelago. Sanudo hastened to 
Candia, but entered into a secret agreement with the Genoese to 
divide with them the island ; and the treachery would have succeeded 
but for the timely arrival of reinforcements from Venice under 
Domenico Quirini. 

This was but the first of that unbroken series of tragic and bloody 
episodes which make up the history of Crete from those days to the 
present time; their recital leaving us in astonishment, as it does, that 
any trace of civilisation or prosperity has subsisted in the unfortunate 
island, that any vesiige of faith or fortitude has lingered among its 
inhabitants. The four and a half centuries of Venetian domination 
form a continuous record of insurrections against an oppression dia- 
bolical in its refinements. If not as brutally cruel as the Turk, the 
insidious perfidy of the, Venetian was more venomous and galling; * 
while the hatred of the “ Greek schismatic” was as intense and 
active in those devoted sons of the Papal Church as it remains to this 
day in the Frank Levantines who now represent Western interests in 
Crete. It is an historically established fact that the Venetian Prove- 
ditori extended their consideration and confidence only to such Cretans 
as would qualify for the privilege by assassinating some relative of 
the first degree. R. Pashleyt refers to the report of the - Proveditore 
Foscarini, a man of exceptional honesty, which 


‘presents a melancholy picture of systematic oppression and legalised 
iniquity on the part of the privileged order of nobles and the local govern- 
ment..... After detailing to the Venetian Senate the various acts of 
fraud and oppression to which the whole mass of the people were subjected, 
he says: ‘The Cavalieri had reduced the peasants to worse condition than 
that of slaves, so that they never dared even to complain of any injustice 
_... A member of the Syndicate of the’ Levant, Giulio de Garzoni, made a 
similar report to the Senate in 1586 ; ten years after that was the report of 


* «When I compare the accounts of: Belon and Tournefort I cannot discern muc 
difference between the Venetian and Turkish island.”—Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire” ch. lzi. n. 11. : 

M. George Perrot, the French savant who visited the island and wrote, in 186i, 
some learned treatises on the subject, says: “Jamais les Musulmans ne traitérent les 
Chrétiens avec plus de mépris que les catholiques n’en montraient en toute occasion aux 
orthodoxes .... Ce qui rendait encore plus insupportable cette oppression, c'est 
qu'elle était conduite avec cet ordre, cette méthode et cette suite que portait dans toute 
sa politique coloniale le froid et dur génie du gouvernement vénitien ; les Turcs 
seraient tout au moins des maitres plus indolents, plus distraits, plus faciles à endormur 
et à tromper !” : 

+ “Travels in Crete, 1837,” i. 30-31. 
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Focarinio’s mission. This Syndic bears express testimony to the fact that all 
the inhabitants of the island, except of course the tyrannising and degraded 
privileged class, longed for a change of government, and even preferred ‘ the 
tyrannical domination of the Turks to that which the Venetians exercised 
over them.” . , 


Pashley also refers (ii. 184) to another Venetian authority, who 
relates with calm approval the disembowelment, by order of:the Pro- 
veditore, of the pregnant wives of four Cretan chiefs and the public 
exposure of their’ unborn offspring, by way of salutary warning to 
the insurgents, ; 

Thus Venetian rule in Crete, interspersed with tragedies as appalling 
as any the mediaeval annals furnish, provoked the first uprising in 
which the.Greeks were urged by a sense of national solidarity. Daru 
entimerates fourteen revolts between 1207 and 1365, and in all the 
Cretans rose no less than twenty-seven times against the execrated 
mastery of Venice ;* some of these insurrections being actual wars of 
ten years’ duration, signalised by deeds of heroism that remain 
unforgettable to this day in the songs of the Greek people. For, as 

. ambelios, the Greek historian, graphically says, the uncurbed yearn- 
ing after liberty “seems to leap up from the bowels, of Crete, as 
indigenous to her soil as-the cistus of Mylopotamos or the dittany of 
. Mount Ida.” t j 

As early as 1475 Sultan Mohammed II. contemplated the invasion 
of Crete; but his armaments were ultimately turned against the 
Genoese settlements in the Crimea. It was not till 1645 that the 
enterprising Grand Vizier, Mehemet Pacha, determined to wrest the 
island from Venice. He made complaint that the fleet of the Knights 
(of Malta, with their Turkish prizes, were allowed to cast anchor in 

Cretan waters; and, without declaring war, he equipped a formidable 
expedition which sailed ostensibly against Malta or Sicily. A few 

' days later the Venetian Envoy at Constantinople was arrested, and 
on June 24 the Turkish fleet, under: the Capitan Pacha Jussuff, landed 
an army of 50,000 men a little to the west of Canea, on fhe very spot 

' —the Monastery of Gonia—where the Greek expeditionary force under 
‘Colonel Vassos landed the other day. After a stubborn resistance 

- of fifty-seven days, Canea fell, ‘and the two next years „the: war 

continued in other parts of the island. In 1648 commenced the 


* “Oe Fut de part et d'autre une série non-interrompue d’efforts pour secouer le joug 
et pour l’appesantir..... Les Vénitiens appelaient toutes ces insurrections des 
révoltes. Ils prétendaient à la fidélité, à la reconnaissance d'un peuple qu'ils avaient 
acheté. Ils attribuaient cette résistance à l'inconstance, à la perfidie ; mais, comme ° 
ladit un historien très estimable [Sismondo Sismondi, himself an Italian], il était aussi 
facile de l'expliquer par des vertues que par des vices. ”—P, Daru, “ Hist. de la Rép. de 
Vénise,” liv. v. 3. 

+ “ Lorsque les anciens voulaient parler d'un peuple qui avait le plus grand amour de 
la patrie ils citaient les Crétois. La patrie, disait Platon, nom si tendre aux Crétois ! 
Ils l'appelaient d’un nom qui exprime l'amour d'une mère pour ses enfantz. Or, 
Pamour de la patrie corrige tout.” —“ Esp. des Lois,” ch. xi. 
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investment of Candia, which, having lasted no Jess than twenty years, 
remains the most memorable siege of modern times. The Greeks, in 
honourable contrast to the attitude of Western nations in regard to 
them, forgetting the pitiless oppression of Venice, declared for the 
solidarity of Christendom in presence of the Turks; and their heroic 
conduct during that war evoked the admiration of the Franks, who 
had come to the assistance of the Venetians. 

In 1667 the siege was prosecuted with fresh vigour by the Grand 
Vizier, Achmet Kiupruli Pacha, who massed an army of 70,000 men, 
and disposed of the heaviest artillery yet seen in Europe. The 
garrison was gradually reduced to the 4000 inhabitants and a hand- 
ful of soldiers. Thirty thousand Christians and 100,000 Turks 
perished during this siege alone, while the total loss of life is esti- 
mated at 300,000, daring a war which had cost Venice’ 126,000,000 
ducats and had added 64,000,000 ducats to her public debt. Ulti- 
mately, on September 6, 1669, a treaty was signed, whereby Venice 
ceded the island, but retained the three impregnable rocky fortresses 
on the coast of Crete: the island of Grabuza, off the extreme north- 
western promontory of Buza; the little island at the entrance of the 
Bay of Suda; and the small peninsula of Spimalonga, in the Gulf of 
Mirabella, Twenty-three years later Grabuza was betrayed to the 
Turks by two Calabrian officers for a “ ton of sequins ;” while the two 
other fortresses were, in 1715, ceded to the Turks by treaty, Venice 
having then lost all hope of regaining possession of Crete. 

That hépe was abandoned only. reluctantly. In July 1692 a 

. Venetian force ‘under Mocenigo invested Canea and urged the Cretans 

to revolt. It was the first uprising of the Greeks against the power 
of the Turks, and under their heroic leader, Johannes Macheriotes, 
they soon became masters of the fortress of Kissamos. But the 
Venetians, being herd pressed in the Morea, raised the siege of 
Canea and abandoned the luckless Cretans to the mercy of the 
Turks, who wreaked their vengeance upon them with unrelatable 
savagery. 

We now enter upon a period of Cretan history, so dark and dismal 
that no words can picture it, but to which successive travellers and 
historians—Dapper, Tournefort, Olivier, Savary, Pocock, Pashley, 
Pouqueville, Hammer—tear irrefutable testimony. The fanaticism 
and ferocity of the Moslems ‘seemed to concentrate itself in Crete. 
And there was reason for this. The Turks, landsmen averse to sea 
journeys, could not ensure their hold on a great island dependency 
by means of those military colonies which they planted amid their 
Christian subjects on the mainland. Moreover, the undaunted spirit 
and the tried valour of the Cretans inspired well-founded fears. 
Consequently, to the other enormities of Moslem rule, the Turks super- 
added in Crete the importation of Bengazy Arabs as custodians of 
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public order, and the concession of special privileges and immunities 
to such Cretans as would abjure Christianity for Islam. . The class. 
which. availed itself with alacrity of this offer were principally the 
descendants of the Venetian settlers, who, being the larger, if not the 
exclusive, landowners, thus secured to themselves their tenures. 

Only in the impregnable fastnesses of Sphakia—a mighty fortress 
reared by Nature herself on the-southern declivity of Mount Ida— 
did Cretan liberty linger. Everywhere else the only crime for 
which a Turk sane the »risk of punishment was indulgence towards 
the Christians.* The ferocity of the Cretan Mussulmans became ` 
proverbial throughout the Levant, and their licence naturally developed 
into acts.of insubordination against the authority of the. Porte; so 
-that in 1813 the terrible Hadji-Osman Pacha was sent as governor 
of the island, with express orders to decimate them; and in this 
he employed the Christians, only to bring upon thém indescribable 
retaliation. 

Such .is, in mere outline, the hellish condition to which human 
existence was reduced in a land that heaven has favoured with all the 
blessings in its gift, Even if the Cretans had been endowed with 
superhuman. moral gifts, the rule of Venetian and Turk would have 
eradicated from their hearts all sense. of pity or forbearance. . Indeed, 
it is a marvel they retain the virtues which still distinguish them, 
most of all their patriotism and love of liberty, to recover which was. 
the one watchword handed down from father to son. 

The long-sought opportunity presented itself when the Empress 
Catherine, anxious to. create a diversion favourable to Russian opera- 
tions against- the Turks, sent, in 1769, a powerful fleet.to Greek 
waters and provoked a rising in the Morea. Onthe following March 
the Sphakiots unfurled the flag of liberty.and marched against Canea.. 
But Admiral Alexis Orloff, who, in an interview with their renowned 
chief Daskalojannis, promised to support them by sea, having fulfilled 
his mission of inciting the Greeks to revolt, sailed away; and the 
Sphakiots, being overwhelmed by superior forces, were for the first 
time ‘compelled to pay tribute. Daskalojannis was captured by 
treachery and hacked to pieces at Candia, amid the insults and 
imprecations of the Mussulman rabble. Terrible measures of repres- 
sion followed. The district of Sphakia was almost depopulated. Those. 
who escaped slaughter were sold as: slaves, and several thousand 
Cretans emigrated to the Ionian Islands, to Italy, Trieste; and Odessa, 
while endless martyrdom was the lot of those who remained in the 
island. 


* “ About this time (1684) the Pacha of Candia’ s head was brought to Adrianople 
and exposed before the gate of the Divan .... he wasabad man and unmerciful to all 
‘sorts and sects of people ; he had strangled the Metropolitan or Bishop of Candia, and 
miserably tyrannised over the poor Christians there ; and yet for all that, the crime 
alleged against him was that he was too indulgent to the Christians. *—Rycaut, 
“ Turkish History,” suppl. vol. p. 156. 
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The condition of desolate apathy to which the Cretans were thus 
reduced was such that, in spite of their sufferings, they were not at 
once stirred by the uprising of the rest of the Greeks in 1821. The 
necessary impulse was given by the Turks themselyes. On the news 
that the Greek Patriarch had been hanged, and that a massacre of the 
Greeks at Constantinople followed, the Mussulmans in Crete began an 
indiscriminate slaughter of Christians throughout the northern littoral 
of the island; priests were hanged and churches desecrated. The 
outrages culminated in a general massacre at Canea on June 24, 1821, 
and the Christians were summoned everywhere to deliver up their 


arme—-a demand which the Cretans, and especially the Sphakiots, 
held to be the greatest. of indignities. They therefore arose from the 
stupor to which oppression had reduced them,-Phosnix-like, with all 
the fire of their traditional valour. They swore before their priests to- 
observe absolute continence while the war lasted; and the whole of 
Greece again re-echoed with their incomparable achievements. At the 
close of the first year’s campaign the Turks held only the three or four 
fortified coast towns. 

This remarkable success was due in no small measure to the fact 
that the Kourmoulis, one of the noblest families of Cretan Mussulmans, 
placed themselves at the head of the movement at Rhethymnon. The 
brothers Kourmoulis “ resumed, at the outbreak of the revolution,” 
Gordon says, “ an undisguised profession of Christianity, and after 
spending an ample fortune in its defence, died before Athens in the 
cause of Grecian liberty in the campaign of 1827.” Another and 
even more important factor was the youthful Antonios Melidonis, who, 
at the head of a body of Cretan refugees in Asia Minor, hastened to 
the call of his native land. His indomitable courage, his chivalrous 
character, his political genius, his prodigies of valour, are recorded in 
the songs of the Cretans as in an Homeric rhapsody. He was among 
the first to discern the advantages of reconciling the two creeds against 
the common foe. Having captured some hundreds of Moslem prisoners. 
he conducted them himself to the gates of Candia, and wrote to the 
Mohammedan chiefs: f f ; 


« I have acted as a son to your old men, as a father to your children, as a 
brother to your wives. Behave likewise to your Greek prisoners. The 
object of our revolt is the emancipation of an oppressed people, not the ex- 
termination of the race of the Osmanlis. If you wish to live free and as our 
equals, renounce your allegiance to the Sultan, and I am ready to make peace 
with you.” 


On his death the Cretans accepted the leadership of Captain Baleste, a 


_ French officer who came to the island with a number of Philhellenes, 


and on April 27, 1822, defeated the Turks by sea and land, and 
pressed the siege of Canea and Rhethymnon. Candia itself was on 
the ‘point of falling into the hands of the insurgents when an 
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Egyptian fleet of 140 ships landed in the Bay of Suda an army of 
10,000 Albanians under Hassan Pacha; and in opposing them Baleste 
fell in a battle that would have been won but for his death, 
The enormous reinforcements which Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of 
Egypt, now poured into Crete made resistance impossible. The 
enormitiés perpetrated by these African ‘troops pass all description. 
Crete was devastated from end to end. The land remained unsown 
for four years. Disease and famine- ensued. The population was 
reduced by one-half. Sphakia partly held out, and what other 
‘fighting men remained took part in the war on the mainland. Thence 
they organised expeditions under Demetrius Kallergis* and Manucl 
‘ Antoniades, which, two years later, descended suddenly upon Crete 
and captured the fort of Kissamos and, again, on August 25, the all- 
‘important and impregnable fortress of Grabuza, which the Greeks held 
antil October 1880. On November 27 another expedition landed at 
Mirambello. The whole of Crete took up arms once more; the 
marvellous recuperative power of the Cretans was never more 
brilliantly demonstrated. And the Turks, having been again defeated 
at Neapolis, Skaloti, Malaxa, Therisos, Lakki, and elsewhere, were 
- compelled to abandon the whole of the interior, to retire within the 
three fortified towns, and to conclude an armistice engaging not to go 
' beyond a narrow zone around the fortresses. Thus Crete was then as 
free as-any of the provinces which formed the Greek kingdom, to the 
- liberation of which the Cretans had powerfully contributed.* The 
struggle they had so valiantly maintained was a common one, and 
they justly claimed union with the common fatherland. “But by one 
of the most iniquitous acts which mark the proceedings of modern 
policy, ‘in spite of the earnest and indignant protests of Lords Holland, 
Russell, and Palmerston, the London Protocol of February 2, 1880, 
decreed that Crete should again be forced, not, indeed, under’ the 
Sultan’s government, but under the Pacha of Egypt, who was thus 
recompensed for the atrocious acts of savagery with which his African 
troops had desolated the island. The forces of the Allied Powers 
ousted the Greeks from Grabuza, and their fleets, aided by Turkish 
„Ships, blockaded Crete; while 3000 Africans under Noureddin Bey, 
with the representatives of the Christian Powers at their head, 
marched into the interior, broke up the Cretan cordon established by 
the armistice, and proclaimed that by the will of Europe Crete became 
the property of the Pacha of Egypt. It was this arbitrary and cruel 
Severance of Crete from the mother country which caused Prince 
‘Leopold to refuse the crown of Greece; and the letter of remonstrance 
which he addressed on February.9, 1830, to the Duke of Wellington 
reads to-day like a veritable prophecy : i 


* «Nulle part plus desang n’avait coulé, nulle part la lutte n’avaib été plus acharnée, 
plus cruelle, plus implacable qu'en Cretes- Perrot. 
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“Iam afraid’that the hidden interest which caused this separation to be 
determined will augur no good to the new State. The exclusion of Candia 
will cripple the Greek State both morally and physically, will make it weak 
and poor, expose it to constant danger from the Turks, and create from the 
beginning innumerable difficulties for him who is to be at the head of that 
Government. Because Greece will never be made to understand and appre- 
ciate the exclusion of Candia, and out of this circumstance alone a perpetual 
source of irritation will flow. Other efforts not less dangerous to the 
tranquillity of the new State must arise from the same cause. For is it 
likely that the Greeks, henceforth in an improved condition, should slacken ir ' 
their sympathy for their countrymen and fellow-Christians ? ` Or is it more 
likely that the Candiotes, with the accomplishment of the Greek cause before 
their eyes, should forget that they are Greeks themselves? For what am I 
to infer from these propositions for the entire pacification of Candia, a point 
of the greatest moment to the Greek Government? Certainly not grounds 
of confidence that its inhabitants will peaceably return under the Turkish 
dominion. And what mode of pacification will then remain? In my opinion 
nothing but the force of arms.” 


The Great Powers of course. guaranteed certain reforms. But 
Mustapha Pacha, who, notorious for cruelty and cupidity, first came 
into the island with the African troops in 1824, and whom Mehemet 
Ali appointed Governor of his new possession, ground down the 
luckless Cretans with such merciless severity, that in September 1833 
their representatives assembled at Mourniés, a short distance from 
Canea, and petitioned the Powers to redress their wrongs. The only 
answer they received was the appearance of a body of Albanians, who 
fell upon the unarmed assembly. Some they despatched on the spot 
and hanged the rest in the neighbouring olive grove; so that it was 
said that the branches of the trees held more corpses than fruit. 

In 1840, when Mehemet Ali was compelled by the triple alliance 
to evacuate Syria, Crete was retroceded to Turkey. The wily Mustapha 
however, who, like Mehemet Ali, was an Albanian of Cavalla, had so 
ingratiated himself ‘with the Porte that he remained Governor till 
1852, when he assumed the office of Grand Vizier; and for his Cretan 
achievements became known among the Turks as Kiritli—“ Creticus.” 
In his anxiety to please the Divan he imposad fresh taxes on the 
Cretans, who consequently took up arms in February 1841. 
They again proclaimed their union to the mother country—delegates 
from all parts of the island having assembled for that purpose at 
Sphakia—and they were once more victorious at Provarma, Vafé, 
Vrysés, and Rhethymnon. But Europe remained inexorable; and they 
were for the third time re-enslaved to Turkey, with profuse promises 
of “ reforms.” 

Meanwhile the progress of avitigation and enlightenment in the 
neighbouring kingdom, where Cretan women and children took refuge, 
and the better class of Cretans repaired for education, infused into. 
them notions of practical reforms such as they might reasonably demand. 
In 1855 Mustapha had been succeeded by his son Veli Pacha, who, as 
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ambassador in Paris, had signed the alliance with England and France, 
but who, as administrator of Bosnia, had failed miserably. He was one 
of those neo-Turks whom a short residence in the West had endowed. 
with a measure of charlatanism without touching their innate barbarity. 
His caprices and extravagances rendered: but the more conspicuous the ' 
irreclaimable vices of Turkish rule and goaded the Cretans to a fresh 
rising. Two hundred delegates again met at Perivolia, near Canea, in 
May 1858, and demanded specifically the remodelling of: the corrupt: 
tribunals, the organisation of primary education, the formation of agri- 
cultural banks, the construction of roads in the interior, and the repair 
of.the Venetian harbour works which, having: been allowed to fall 
' into ruin, rendered navigation dangerous. The Mussulmans at first 
associated themselves in these just demands. But their religious pre- 
judices having been appealed to by Veli, they collected in the fortresses 
and were armed. Their menacing attitude compelled the Christian 
women and children again to flee to Greece. Finally, however, a 
‘Turkish Commission under Admiral.Achmet Pacha pronounced against 
Veli, and he was succeeded by Sami Pacha,.a man of sense and ability, 
who conceded ‘most of the demands of the Cretans. Referring to these 
events M. George Perrot writes : 

“T’excellente discipline que les Crétois avaient su observer pendant trois 
mois, sous des chefs improvisés, dans une situation pleine de perils, le soin 
avec lequel ils avaient su éviter de blesser les commissaires impériaux et de - 


donner aux Turcs le moindre prétexte pour commencer une lutte armée, tout 
cela faisait honneur à leur sens politique et au tact de leurs capitaines.” 


Unfortunately, equally wise counsels did not prevail at Constanti- .- 
nople. The Porte systematically takes away with one hand what: it 
gives with the other. The Cretans had proved too able, and Sami was 
too honést and conciliating. He was recalled in 1861, and Ismail - 
Pacha, an astute and ‘mischievous neo-Turk of the Veli type; was sent 
out. In the meantime the Turkish garrison in Crete'was increased, 
and it was not long before it was employed against the Sphakiots, -the 
trouble culminating in 1863, by which time the reforms of 1858 were 
gradually withdrawn, and things were allowed to ie into their 
previous condition. 

These events led to the insurrection of 1866 to 1869—the most 
redoubtable and most destructive which the island experienced in 
recent times, and in which the attitude of the Powers towards Crete 
and Greece was pitilessly unjust and most impolitic. In May 1866 
some three hundred Cretan delegates met at Perivolia and communi- 
cated to the foreign-consuls the humble petition they addressed to the 
Sultan, setting forth the urgent need of the reforms promised- in 1858 ; 
and again a large section of the Mussulman Cretans associated: Mem: 
selves with this prayer. No reply was vouchsafed’until an imposing: 
. Turkish force was concentrated in the island,-when-the Governor-* 
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General informed the delegates, on August 1, that “unless they 
desisted from their lawless conduct they would be dispersed by force 
of arms and punished ‘severely.” It was now clear that the Cretans 
could expect no redress other than that which their strong arm could 
secure. On August 21, therefore, the Assembly decreed the abolition 
of the Sultan’s rule over Crete and its annexation to the mother 
country. They wrote to the consuls of the three Powers: 

“ Grete, if united to Greece, would confer great advantages on the whole 
Greek race and would be able to‘embark on a system of civilisation. If the 
creation of an Hellenic kingdom hadffor its object the regeneration of this 


people, Crete, which is a purely Hellenic country, should become one of its 
foundation-stones.” 


And M. Derché, tha French consul, reported to his Government: 


“ Les Grecs ne pensent plus aux demandes de leur supplique ; ils veulent 
ou être annexés à la Grèce, ou être érigés en une principauté indépendante.” 

The whole island again took up arms, the first encounter resulting 
in the capitulation of 3000 Turkish- regulars at Vrysès. The material 
loss was not great, the forces of the Porte now amounting to 50,000 
men, including 22,000 whom the Khedive had contributed, in the hope 
of recovering Crete for Egypt. But the moral effect was immense. 
The Mussulmans were completely disheartened, and begged the Porte 
to allow them to emigrate to Asia Minor. The Sultan, however, on 
the advice of some of the Powers, sent to Crete once more the old 
Albanian, Mustapha Pacha, who, though exécrated in the island, 
possessed an exceptional experience of Cretan warfare. At the head 
of an overwhelming force he succeeded in relieving the Mussulmans of 
Selino who were besieged at Candano; and, having slaughtered 
without quarter a small but devoted band of volunteers at Vafé, he 
marched in November against the ancient and historic Convent of 
Arkadi, where a large number of women and ‘children had taken 
refuge under the protection of 250 armed Cretans. For two whole 
days Mustapha’s twelve regiments, aided by numerous bodies of 
Bashi-Bazouks, were held in check by that handful of heroes. When 
ultimately field artillery was brought to bear upon the great convent 
and its walls were braached, the besieged were summoned to surrender. 
One of the most heroic episodes in Cretan history then ensued.: The 
Cretans knew what awaited their women and children at the hands of 
Mustapha’s savages, and they deemed death preferable. At nightfall 
the Abbot Gabriel celebrated Mass, and, having administered the 
Holy Sacrament, he set a torch to some barrels of powder and led his 
devoted flock to eternity as he had led them in the fight. It was 
eleven o'clock at night when the Turks, pouring through the breach, 
despatched the few unhappy survivors of this Cretan Missolonghi. It 
was a holocaust to liberty which lent more vigour to the insurrection 
than a hundred victories. And after. a -disastrous expedition against 
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Sphakia, Mustapha was compélled to retreat to Canea; his army of 
‘80,000 having been reduced to 18,000, with the complete loss of horses 
and mules. On the plea of old age he resigned, and was succeeded 
in April of the following year by Omer Pacha, the rpungade of 
Crimean repute. 

At the head of an army of 80,000 men, the datie Turkish fleet . 
co-operating, Omer overran the western half of Crete during the . 
summer of 1867. But his strategy proved impotent as against the 
incomparable tactics of the Cretans. His ranks were decimated, his . 
communications cut, his supplies seized. The victor of Kalafat and 
Oltenitza had even to submit to the mortification of a convention with 
. the Sphakiots before being permitted to traverse their defiles on his 
return journey. Humiliated by failure and maddened by rage, he 
allowed his men to massacre, pillage, burn and reduce the richest 
provinces to a wilderness. An Englishman who was allowed to read 
the journal of Delaver Pacha (Geisler, a German renegade, at the 
head of Omer’s artillery) states that he saw it therein recorded that 
“Omer Pacha ordered his troops to pillage, burn and devastate.” 
The French consul, M. Derché, wrote: “On ne saurait se le 
dissimuler: de l’impuissance les Turcs ont passé à la fureur, et de la . 
fureur à extermination.” And Prince Gortchakoff wrote that Omer 
sought to “supprimer l'insurrection en supprimant la population.” 
The Serdar-ekrun returned to Canea in September, one of his army 
corps having been reduced from 45,000 to 22,000 men. The disaster 
was so appalling that the Khedive withdrew what remained of his 
own troops. 

Another and a more important mission now followed. Aali Pacha, 
the Grand Vizier, visited Crete in person with offers of reconciliation. 
He was authorised to promise an “ autonomy,” which offer, as usual, 
came too, late. The Cretans rejected the overtures, insisting upon 
complete and unequivocal union to Greece. 

The third campaign, which opened in Apri] 1868, under Hussein . 
Pacha, having proved equally disastrous to the Turkish arms, it became 
manifest that the determination and valour of the Cretans ‘had . 
rendered the Turkish Government more amenable to some 
arrangement calculated to rid her of an untenable and ruinous 
‘possession. Moreover, most of the Powers favoured, at the outset, 
union to Greece. On December 27, 1866, M. de Moustier, French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, told Mr. Fane, the British Chargé- 
d’Affaires in Paris, that this, “to his mind, was the only course to 
adopt,” and he added that “ were he the Sultan he would not hesitate 
to abandon also Thessaly.” Prince Gortchakoff was equally outspoken 
as to the desirability of union with Greece. But perhaps the most 
noteworthy opinion was that which Lord A. Loftus,* then British 

7 * “Diplom, Reminiscences,” Sec. Ser, i, 187. 
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Ambassador at Berlin, heard from Count Bismarck, who thought 
“that the civil war in Crete could not continue without danger to 
other portions of the Ottoman Empire,” and that “if England would 
assist in obtaining the cession of Crete to Greece, all present difficulties 
in the East would be at once arranged.” Space will not admit of 
other equally important declarations or of the opinions of the British 
Consular Agents in Crete. It was unfortunately England who then 
objected, as she had objected in 1830: Lord Stanley’s despatches ses 
forth the reasoning which them prevailed. The ideas and dispositions af 
that time differed considerably from those which now obtain as regards 
Turkey. Even the humane action of Captain Pim, of H.M.S. Assurance, 
who saved a number of Cretan women and children and landed them 
at the Piræus, did not meet with unqualified approval. His example, 
however, was followed by the ships of other Powers, and Greece was 
once more burthened with 80,000 destitute refugees. 

In spite of untold sufferings and sacrifices, in spite of the military 
achievements of the Cretans, who became again masters of the whole 
island, inert opposition was sufficient to frustrate their most heroic 
efforts. Never had a people earned a better right to decide their 
own destinies than the Cretans; never had a country established 
a more valid claim to annexation than Greece ; never were both righi 
and justice more complesely set at naught. The three years during 
which the Cretans were compelled to prolong an unequal and exhaust- 
ing struggle were safely relied upon to produce phases in European 
policy unfavourable to the Greek cause. It gradually appeared that 
each Power sought to derive out of the difficulty some indirect 
advantage at the expense of both Crete and Greece. The Porte was 
forced to purchase neutrality or assistance by concessions to Servia and 
Roumania ; while the Powers adjusted their mutual relations on the 
understanding that Crete should again be re-enslaved and Greece again 
crushed. Unmindfal of their recent declarations, the Powers now 
sided with the Porte, and summoned Greece to prevent the departure 
of volunteers and the landing of supplies by Greek blockade-runners, 
several of which had not only eluded the powerful fleet under Hobart 
Pacha, but had encountered successfully Turkish ships of war. The 
Porte was encouraged to address, in December 1868, an ultimatum to 
‘Greece, and Hobart Pacha menaced with bombardment undefended 
Greek ports. The united efforts of the European Powers and Turkey, 
which had failed to subdue Crete, were able to impose upon Greece 
terms as humiliating as shey were unjust; and, though the Cretans 
remained the victors on the battlefield, they had to lay down arms 
which were rendered useless by want of ammunition. Thus, Crete 
was again forced under the yoke of Turkey for another generation. 

But it was not probable that after their military successes the 
Oretans would long submit to a decision so iniquitous. In January 
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1878 they again rose, again proclaimed their union to Greece, again 

‘repeatedly defeated the Turks and confined them to the fortified towns. 
On the signature of the Treaty of St. Stephano ‘some of the Powers. 
intervened and brought about an armistice favourable to the hard- 
pressed Turks, who availed themselves of the opportunity thus furnished 
` them to land more troops in the island and to violate the truce by 
attacking the insurgents, They were, however, worsted in every 
encounter, and the Cretan Assembly, convened at Fré, addressed, omr 
May 25, a Memorandum to the British consul declaring their unalter- 
able determination to be united with Greece. In their subsequent: 
appeal to the Berlin Congress they concluded as follows: 


“Nous espérons, par lexposé ci-dessus, persuader aux Représentants des 
Puissances que la Oréte ne pourra jamais jouir d'une tranquillité de quelque 
durée, ni jamais prospérer, si ses væux et ses désirs les plus ardents ne sont 
pas exaucés: c'est-à-dire, si elle n'est pas réunie à la Grèce, à laquelle la 
rattachent des liens indissolubles.” 


But the only provision made by the Congress for Crete was 
Article XXIII. of the treaty : : 

“The Sublime Porte undertakes scrupulously to apply to the island of 
Crete the Organic Law of 1868, whilst introducing into it the modifications 
which may be considered equitable.” ; 

Against a provision so deceptive the Assembly formally protested 
and the insurrection continued until, Muctar Pacha having been 
commissioned to negotiate, the Pact of Halessa was signed on 
October 15, 1878, by the intervention of the British consul. This, 
however, did not prevent the Porte from again violating its solemn 
engagements. ‘The Pact was never applied honestly; and a fresh 
insurrection broke out in the summer of 1889, when union to Greece 
was again proclaimed by duly elected delegates. In July Shakir- 
Pacha was despatched to Crete at the. head of a formidable army, and: 


. . declared the island under martial law. For the sixth time in this. 


century Crete underwent all the horrors of a savage warfare. During 
this insurrection alone 9000 houses, 150 schools and 62 churches. 
were destroyed, besides other property of much greater ‘value. And, 
as on all previous occasions, tens of thousands of destitute women, 
children and old men sought refuge in Greece. The circumstances. . 
of last year’s rising are fresh in the minds of all, while the present: 
revolt is the eighth since 1821. 

This recital of facts, synoptical and imperfect though it be, is. 
sufficient to establish beyond the possibility of doubt two main facts: 
the secular yearning of the Cretans to live free of alien domination in. 
any shape or form, and their unalterable determination for union. - 
to the Mother-country, the centre of the common aspirations of all 
Greeks and the custodian of their most cherished hopes. This 
determination has been proclaimed time after time, formulated in the 
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most solemn terms, and under unmistakable sanction. It is not the 
Cretans who would have tolerated any misrepresentation of their 
wishes by their own chosen representatives. There can subsist no 
kind of doubt as to the sincerity or the intensity of that wish. Ona 
may appeal to the testimony even of those organs in the Press whica 
are least favourable to such a solution of the present difficulty. Their 
correspondents on the spot are emphatic and unanimous as to the 
wishes of the Cretans, Telegraphing on March 18, one of these 
correspondents states that on the Admirals signifying their intention 
to send food to the blockaded women and children at Akrotiri they 
received the Spartanlike answer: “It is not food we want, but union 
with Greece.” And the correspondent, knowing that his honest 
report would appear side by side with the misleading leaders of his 
mandatories, urges in addition : “‘ Nothing short of union will satisiy 
the . Cretans.” 

Nothing short of union will or can satisfy a pennies who for seven 
centuries battled for liberty undaunted, who for three generations 
bled for union unexhausted ; but who, standing in a land bathed 
in rivers of blood, soaked in ceaseless tears, black with fire, hacked 
by the sword, re-echoing with wailing and woe, witness how these sare 
footprints of tyranny have fast disappeared with the Turk from the 
mainland opposite. 

How hollow and insincere are the objections against the sacred 
yearning of this people—martyred by an unspeakable oppression and 
purged in the fire of adversity—they best declare who can only call 
Polybius to witness or misinterpret Holy Writ, in order to show that 
the Cretans, of all men, are unfit for-liberty. But Pashley, an English 
gentleman, a conscientious investigator and a great scholar, more com- 
petent and more charitable than they, wrote two generations ago: 


“T begin to suspect that, whatever the anciont Cretans may have been 
from the time of Polybius to that of St. Paul, the present race can harcly 
deserve the bad character bestowed on their ancestors.” 


And the Cretans, who have since proved, by deeds and sacrifices 
free men most honour, that they are worthier of freedom than the 
free and comfortable advocates of repression, may with just price 
retort the magnanimous words of Montesquieu: “ Or, Pamour de la 
patrie corrige tout.” 

J. GENNADIUS. 


THE CRETAN IMBROGLIO. 


HE group of political puzzles, known as the’ Eastern Question; is 

once more tormenting us; and there is, so far as J am aware, 

no one now living who can turn on the Balkan Peninsula that clear 

white light which, thirty years ago, used to be turned on it by the 
last Lord Strangford. 

In one respect, however, we are in a better position than we were 
when it came up in the later seventies, and Lord Beaconsfield, in the 
midst of a great European crisis, was taking his inspiration from his 
own novels. That he did so is not a jest; it is the mere statement’ 
of a fact. A man well known to many who will read these pages, 
the late Mr. Henry Cowper, met that distinguished person at‘a ` 
country-house, when the air was full of speculation as to his mighty 
projects. The conversation turned one day upon the advantages and `, 
disadvantages of taking English servants abroad, and Mr. Cowper 
said: “ Ah! Colonel Burnaby did not treat that subject as well as 
you did in ‘Tancred’;” to which Lord Beaconsfield replied: “I 
perceive you have lately been reading that work. I myself am 
frequently in the habit of recurring to it; and I must confess that 
the more I do so the more struck I am with its truth. ` I read it not 
for amusement, but for instruction.” And sure enough, that pleasant 
tale for a summer afternoon contains the whole of ‘the Beaconsfieldian 
policy with reference to the Hast. = 

That phase of our national history has gone by.: The Emir Fakre- 
deen is no longer installed in Downing Street. ` 

Our affairs have been directed all through the recent complications 
with perfect prudence, and in accordance with the views of the great 
majority of sensible Britons. People whose politics depend, not on 
reason but emotion, have shrieked for Greece as loudly as the J ingoes 
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shrieked for Turkey twenty years ago; but all that has made no 
differénce. The Government has kept its eye steadily fixed upon the 
one thing which was of transcendent importance—the avoidance of 
the intolerable misery to mankind that would have resulted from a 
European war. 

No’ doubt its members are glad also that Crete is to be freed, in all 
but name, from its connection with the Ottoman Empire. It might, 
as Mr, Stillman has very well shown in a recent letter to the Times, 
have been placed in that position many years ago, if it had not been 
for the interested opposition of the continental Greeks, who cared 
nothing for the freedom of the island, but much for the extension over 
it of their own dominion, and the various advantages which, as they 
conceived, would result to themselves from that extension. Here is 
the material portion of his testimony : 


“When, at the decline of the long insurrection of 1866-69, the Cretans 
had what most of those conversant with the affair considered a substantial 
satisfaction, viz., the concession of the most complete autonomy, the chief 
of it to be chosen by themselves without restriction of person or race, a 
Legislature and the making of their own laws, exemption from taxes for 
five years and minor privileges, for the assurance of which Aali Pacha, then 
Grand Vizier, came in person to the island, the Greek Committees advised 
the Cretans to refuse the concessions. Being then Consul of the United 
States of America in the island, and one of those most in relation with the 
insurrection, I saw, and discussed the matter with, the Grand Vizier, and 
was the channel of the advice sent to the Cretans. Thatadvice was opposed 
to my own opinion, and I did not conceal that fact; but it had the desired 
effect, and the concession was refused. Within a few weeks the Greek 
Government stopped the supplies of food and powder (largely, if not entirely 
the contribution of the Cretan committees abroad) and ostentatiously sent 
over to Crete a band of volunteers under the command of one Petropoulakis, 
a Mainote chief, who, landing without any opposition by the Turks, took 
command of all the insurgent forces, and, without firing a shot, surrendered 
the island to the Ottoman authorities, not stipulating even the condition of 
an amnesty for the chiefs, and the insurrection was suppressed in the 
moment of its complete triumph by its Athenian friends. The offered 
autonomy, which would have at least spared Crete twenty-six years of Mus- 
sulman rule, did not please Athens, as it might have indefinitely deferred 
annexation, and the Cretans were induced to refuse, by arguments which 

- were not all Christian—e.g., the stopping of food supplies and the pressure on 
the Cretan refugees with whom Greece was filled—and the Cretans were pre- 
vented by force majewre from carrying on the war, in which their part had 
become easy. 

“ The present tactics are the same—to prevent at all hazards, even that of 
a general European war, any settlement of the Cretan question that may re- 
tard, or more probably prevent, the annexation of Crete to Greece, for if I 
know anything of the Cretans—and I believe few people know them better— 
they would very much prefer their autonomy to annexation, for many and 
good reasons, though anything would be accepted rather than remaining 
under the rule of the Sultan.” 


In the sixties there was an element of sanity in high places at 
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Constantinople which has now been long absent from them. When 
Omar Pacha was directed to put down the Cretan insurrection, he 
said: “Of course I shall put it down, because such are my orders; 
but when I have put it down, my advice to the Sultan will be to 
give the island a kick and to send it flying.” 

It was during that insurrection that some one took the trouble to 
add up the numbers of all the Christians who were declared by the 


Greek press to have been massacred, or to have fallen in fight during’ 


its continuance. The sum amounted to an immensely larger figure 
than that of the whole population of. the island; and it was at the 
same time that an Englishman, having said. to a Greek, “ What is the 


good of the innumerable lies which you have been telling about this - 


business? you gain nothing by them,” received the characteristic 
answer: “I beg your pardon, we gain at least 5 per cent.” 
I sincerely hope that the attempt to give autonomy to Crete may 


‘succeed. A similar attempt succeeded in Samos. It may be remarked 


that the problem there was not so difficult, the drea being very con- 
siderably smaller, and there being less temptation to Greek intriguers 
to. stir up strife in the interest of Athens.. But the-problem is 


certainly not more difficult than it was in the Lebanon, where, for : 


now nearly forty years, things have gone very well. 


There are many occasions in which it is the duty of a statesman . 


to look far. forward, when there is even a place for something like . 


telescopic-politics ; but far:more numerous are the occasions. when he. 


should take short: views, when the “Alors comme alors” of Kaunitz 


must be his answer to most interpellations. What Minister, what. 


Cabinet, what Foreign Office, what journalist, what disinterested 


student of public affairs knows: enough. at present of the various forces. : 
_at work in and around ‘Turkey: in Europe and Turkey in Asia, to tell 


` us what would be the best thing to do with them ? 


Some say, “ Let the Empire be- partitioned. Let Kisela go to ; 


Constantinople, the Sultan to. Bagdad, and Austria to Salonica. Let 
France take Syria,.and give the Turkish islands to Greece. Bid 
France remain for ever in Tunis and England in Egypt; Italy go to 
Tripoli and the Cyrenaica, while. France and Spain, to make one job 
of it, should divide the empire of Morocco between them.” 

Others would, give Constentinople to Austria, and there are, of 
course, arguments to be advanced for that view; but it could not be 


translated into fact without a war which would tax to the uttermost ` 
the whole strength of two great empires. Nothing.that could be 


offered to Russia would buy so tremendous a concession. 


_ Few things are more curious than the change which has taken, 


place within the last few years in this country with regard to the 
advance of the Muscovite in the nearer East. There are many people 
to be met in London nowadays who say they would have no objection 
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to see the Empire of the Czars extended to Constantinople. Two 
decades ago the idea that such a thing could ever happen made the 
blood of the ordinary politician run cold. Not only was that so, but 
Russia’s proceedings in Western Asia were watched with the most 
feverish anxiety. “ What I am afraid of,” said, in the year 1876, a 
member of the Legislature, who was quite sober, to a friend of mine, 
“cig that, if the Russians once get to Lake Van, they will descend the 
Amoor and attack India.” The geography of that personage was 
hardly wilder than that of the people who desired that we should co- 
operate with Russia by armed force in Armeria, thereby recalling to 
some a remark of Lord Palmerston’s: “ Those who desire to send the 
British fleet to Ararat had better arrange to reproduce the Flood.” 

Craze for craze, The Russophilic craze is better than the Russo- 
phobic one; but neither takes account of the hard facts of the case. 

Some, seeing all the complications which would arise from the 
possession of Constantinople by Russia, have dreamt of creating a 
neutral State on either side of the Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, 
and the Bosphorus, which, guaranteed by all Hurope, might hold the 
keys of the Straits; and a stronger case, perhaps, is to be made in 
argument for that solution of the Byzantine problem than for any 
other. Like so many excellent solutions of problems, however, it is a 
mere pious wish ; highly proper to be put forward as a dream, but 
having no hold on reality. 

. All these arrangements are very delightful on paper, and it is as 
likely:as not that some of them will one day be carried into effect ; 
but what possible chance would there be for bringing any one of them 
about of set purpose or otherwise than by the slow progress of 
events? There is material in the last couple of pages not for one 
internecine struggle but for a score. Just-take the single suggestion 
that France should own Syria. I remember Said Pacha, being at the 
time Foreign Minister, saying to Sir William White and myself: 
«Tf ever the European Powers press too hardly upon us, we have one 
infallible means to relieve ourselves of their pressure. We have only 
to remove the Turkish guard at the gate of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem to sow the seeds of half a dozen wars.’ 

How long would the entente cordiale between Moscow and Paris 
remain if the Holy City was given over to the religion of which the 
Orthodox Church is most jealous ? 

The proceedings of the German Emperor have been the subject of 
much speculation, and reasons of high policy have been supposed to 
govern actions which are really the outcome of passing impulses— 
impulses like that which led to the famous telegram to President 
Kruger, and turned so many well-wishers into foes. Most persons, 
however, forget that there is one influence which has been potent in 
Germany through all the present crisis, though it is of little or no 
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account in England or even in France. In both these countries very - 


large sums of money have been lost through the scampishness of the 
Greeks ; but then they have been mostly lost by people with whom 
the enthusiasts who cheer.for Greece have no sympathy at all—the 
more or less well-to-do. In Germany it is quite otherwise. "When 
the sister of the Emperor married the heir to the Greek throne, large 
numbers of small people in the Fatherland jumped to the conclusion 
that it would be perfectly safe to lend their little savings to the Greeks, 
and so they did. The amount of effective irritation caused in England 
by Hellenic dishonesty has been trifling; in Germany it has been 
sufficient to be a very serious political factor. 

But if all comprehensive plans for a partition of the Ottoman 
Empire are, in the existing state of the world, nothing better than 
interesting speculations, is there anything better to be done than that 
the Great Powers should intervene when things in this province or 
in that become so intolerable as to result in local outbursts of flame, 
which may, if not promptly suppressed, spread into general conflagra- 
tions? It is not a very heroic or magnificent policy. I once intro- 
duced an eminent Englishman to Jules Simon as a politician and an 
entomologist. “La politique,’ was his reply, “c’est un peu de 
Yentomologie,” and so it is. Very rarely comes the occasion for 
splendid acts and daring resolves. The lives of statesmen, even of 
very great statesmen, are mostly occupied with mending a little here, 
and adding a little there. They do well who improve things slightly ; 
and Marcus Aurelius was as right as usual when he said that that is 
not a result which we should consider a matter of small importance, 

Impatient people rail at the Concert of Europe. Some one said 


very wittily a week or two ago: “The Cretans may be evil beasts, , 
but the Powers are certainly slow bellies.” - Well, perhaps they are. » 


The Concert of Europe may be, as Lord Blachford remarked some 


time before his death in a letter to Dean Church, “a muff”; but: 
the question is, how and where are we to get anything better ? ‘After 


all, will it be a result of very small importance if Crete becomes as 


well governed a portion of the Ottoman Empire, as the Lebanon has. 


been for more than a generation ? 
The determination of so large a number of persons to believe that 


annexation to Greece is the only remedy for all Cretan evils is very - 


remarkable. I am not thinking of Hyde Park or Trafalgar Square 
demonstrations—these are mere matters of a little money and a good 


deal of organisation—but the amount of Philhellenic enthusiasm : 


which still prevails, in circles which do not demonstrate, shows how 
little people trouble themselves with contemporary history. Some 
seventy years ago, when one of the greatest British poets, and one 
who was destined to be one of the wisest of British historians—Byron 


and Finlay—espoused the Greek cause, it was natural enough that. 
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they should do so; but now that Greece has had its trial, and has 
failed in almost every possible way, it is indeed strange that, instead 
of arguing from what has passed before their own eyes, people should 
be still harking back to Marathon and Salamis, and should infer that 
because there was a great outburst of genius in Attica after the 
Persian War, a brighter Hellas is going to arise in the nineteenth 
century. The much-mixed race which now inhabits the Hellenic 
Peninsula has done a creditable thing in forcing the barbaric Romaic 
back into a classical mould; but what else has it done that is 
creditable? Has it ruled its own country even decently? Has it, 
outside of Athens and one or two other towns, made anything like the 
progress which it should have done in the time? And if it has 
managed its own affairs so badly, what reason is there to suppose that 
it should be successful in managing those of Crete, a country which 
has been exceptionally turbulent during the whole of its authentic 
history ? 

No, doubt the Greeks were in one way unfortunate. Otho was not 
the right man to govern them. The impudent inscription scrawled 
upon the walls of his palace was as true as it was witty: “ 8610: 
Otto sei un zero,” though his queen has left in many respects a better 
record in the land of her adoption. But in no other way has Greece 
been unfortunate. Iè has been the spoilt child of European Govern- 
ments, and unwise people in the west of Europe have poured gold into 
its coffers. Its ridiculous little fleet was purchased ont of the money 
advanced to it by its confiding creditors, who receive a good deal less 
than a third part of the interest promised to them. It has not shown 
any aptitude for producing great writers, great artists, or anything 
else that is great. . 

The present king, if he had had sufficient power under the Consti- 
. tution and had reached man’s estate when he came to the throne, 
might have ruled the country judiciously, might have been content 
with the day of small things, and Europe after a generation might 
very properly have said to him, “'Thou-hast been faithfal over a few 
things. I will make thee ruler over many things.” He might then 
have ‘had Crete for the asking, no one objecting, save those who 
might think it was likely to be a damnosa hereditas. He had not, 
however, anything like sufficient legal powers, The unhappy little 
land has been blessed with a form of government which suits it about 
as well as representative institutions would suit. the monkey-house in 
the Zoological Gardens. For his sins, too, destiny sent him, in the 
person of the late M. Tricoupi, an adviser who was all too masterful, 
and whose fixed idea was to ape Prince Bismarck. His megalomaniæ 
has been the ruin of his country in the opinion of all those who are 
guided by facts and not by sentiment. 

But why should people ever have expected that the Greeks would 


’ 
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show any great political capacity? In so far as they are descended 
from the Greeks of classical times, there was every reason to believe’ 
that they would not show great political capacity. Was the Pelopon- 
nesian War a proof of political capacity ? I should have said that 
the whole details of that struggle, from the Corcyraan sedition to the 
expedition to Syracuse, bear testimony to the most flagrant political 
incapacity, and, as for the later history, what tolerable government did - 
Greece possess till she had the good fortune to fall under the dominion . 


, of Rome? People read a mere fragment of Greek history, grievously 


misunderstand that, and build on their misunderstanding a political - 
house of cards. 

Of course there is no reasoning with the sort of individuals who, at 
‘the suggestion of some crack-brained adviser, deluge the Foreign Office 
with post-cards (eight thousand or so, I have heard) expressing their: 
valuable views upon our duties towards Greece. It was Jumbo a few 
_years ago, when it was observed, by the way, that “ the British public 
had a fit of moral elephantiasis.” There have been many ‘as worthy 
‘heroes or heroines since,-and Greece is just as worthy of. their cheers 
as any of the rest; but, except immediately before an election, such - 
-cheers: are not- very’ important ; ‘they: do: not really affect the great.: 
mass of the people ; the enthusiasm ‘has its day and then burns out.. ~ 

To -people : who look calmly at history, and like to observe- 
the links. between. the present- andthe past; I would recommend a, 
perusal of.theMelian .controyersy as-told by Thucydides. Im it-they.. ‘ 
will see. how: Athenian politicians: will -think..on-all subjects; how» 
‘they will speak :and.-write. will depend. precisely on the. particular 
‘object: which they desire to: gain ; but under all the patriotic or other: 
verbiage will be found the same hard selfishness and absolute care- - 
‘lessness of the rights of others. The -Philhellenes. of this country have 
had the wit not to bring their strength to-the test of a division. In.. 
France, reinforced bythe section-which is always:‘‘ agin the Govern- 
ment,” they have done so, and have got M. Hanotaux’s speech plus a- 
crushing defeat for their pains: Thus far all promises well; let us 
trust that ‘the Concert. of Europe may: be maintained to the-end,.and 
a lesson given to would-be disturbers of the peace, that the Powers 
are strong enough and united enough to compel obedience to those 
commands which are dictated by ‘the common interest of all. . 


‘ M. E. Grant Derr, 


HENRY DRUMMOND.. 


ROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S influence or his contemporaries is 
not to be measured by the sale of his books, great as that has 
been. It may be doubted whether any living novelist has had so many 
readers, anid perhaps no living writer has been so eagerly followed - 
and so keenly discussed on the Continent and in-America. For some 
reason. which it is difficult to assign many who exercise great influence 
at home are not appreciated elsewhere. It has been said, for-example, 
that no book of Ruskin’s has ever been translated -into a Continental 
language, and though such a negative -is- obviously dangerous, :if is: 
true that Ruskin has not been to Europe what he has been to 
England. But Professor Drummond had the widest vogue from 
Norway to Germany. There was a time when: scarcely : a- week 
passed in Germany without the publication of a book or pamphlet in 
which his views were canvassed. In Scandinavia, perhaps, no other 
living Englishman was so widely known. In every part of America his 
books had an extraordinary circulation, This influence reached all 
classes. It was strong among scientific men, whatever may be said 
+o the contrary. Among such men as Von Moltke, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, and others belonging to the governing class, it was stronger 
still. | It penetrated to every section of the Christian Church, and far 
beyond these limits, Still, when this is said, it remains true that his 
deepest influence was personal and hidden. In the long series of 
addresses he delivered all over the world he brought about what may 
at least be called a crisis in the lives of innumerable hearers. He 
received, I venture to say, more of the confidences of people untouched 
by the ordinary work of the Church than any other man of his time. 
Men and women came to him in their deepest and bitterest perplexi- 
ties. ‘To such he was accessible, and both by personal interviews and 
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by correspondence, gave such help as he could. : He was an idea? 
confessor. No story. of failure daunted or surprised him. For every 
one he had a message of hope; and, while the warm friend of a chosen 
circle and acutely responsive to their kindness, he did not seem to lean 
upon his friends. He himself did not ask for sympathy, and did not 
seem to need it. The innermost secrets of his life were between him- 
self.and his Saviour. While frank and at times even communicative, 
he had nothing to say about himself, or about those who had trusted 
him, There are multitudes who owed to Henry Drummond all that 
one man can owe to another, and who felt such a thrill pass through ` 
them at the, news of his death ‘as they can never experience again. 
Henry Drummond was born at Stirling in 1851. He was sur- 
rounded from ‘the first by powerful religious influences of the 
evangelistic kind. His uncle, Mr. Peter Drummond, was the founder 
of what is known as the Stirling Tract enterprise, through which 
many millions of small religious publications have been circulated 
. through the world. As a child he was remarkable for his sunny 
disposition and his sweet temper, while the religiousness of his nature. 
made itself manifest at an early period. I do not gather, however, 
that there were many auguries of his future distinction, He Was | 
thought to be somewhat desultory and independent in his work.’ In 
due course he proceeded ‘to the University of Edinburgh, where he 
distinguished himself in science, but in nothing else. He gained, E 
believe, the medal in the geology class, But, like many students - 
. who do not go in for honours, he was anything but idle. He tells ` 
us himself that he began to form a library, his first purchase being a 
” volume of extracts from Ruskin’s works, Ruskin taught him to see 
the world as it is, and it soon became a new world to him, full of 
charm and loveliness. He learned to linger beside the ploughed field, 
and revel in the affluence of -colour and shade which were to be seen - 
in the newly turned furrows, and to gaze in wonder at the liquid 
amber of the two feet of air above the brown earth. Next to Ruskin 
he put Emerson, who all his life powerfully affected both his teaching 
and his style. Differing as they did in many ways, they were alike ' 
in being optimists with a high and noble conception of good, but with 
no correspondingly definite conception of evil. Mr. Henry James 
says that Hmerson’s genius had a singular thinness, an almost touch- 
` ing lightness, sparseness, and transparency about it. And the same 
was true, in a measure, of Drummond’s. .The religious writers who ' 
attracted him were Channing and F. W, Robertson. Channing taught - 
him to believe in God, the good and gracious Sovereign of all things. 
From Robertson he learned that God is human , and that we may have 
fellowship with Him because He sympathises with us. It is welt 
known that Robertson himself was a warm edmirer of Channing. 
. The parallels between Robertson and Channing in thought, and even ' 
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in words, have never been properly drawn out. It would be a gross 
exaggeration to say that the contact with Robertson and Channing 
was the beginning of Drummond’s religious life. But it was through 
them,'and it was at that period of his studentship, that he began to 
take possession for himself of Christian truth. And it was a great 
secret of his power that he preached nothing except what had person- 
ally come home to him and had entered into his heart of hearts. 
His attitude to much of the theology in which he was taught was 
that not of denial, but of respectful distance. He might have come 
later on to appropriate it and preach it, but the appropriation would 
have been the condition of the preaching. His mind was always 
receptive. Like Emerson, he was an excellent listener. He stood 
always in a position of hopeful expectancy, and regarded each delivery 
of a personal view as a new fact to be estimated on its merits, I 
may add that he was a warm admirer of Mr. R. H. Hutton, and 
thought his essay on Goethe the best critical piece of the century. 
He used to say that, like Mr. Hutton, he could sympathise with every 
Church but the Hard Church. 

After completing his University course he went to the New College, 
Edinburgh, to be trained for the ministry of the Free Church. The 
time was critical. The Free Church had been founded in a time of 
intense Evangelical faith and passion. It was a visible sign of the 
reaction against Moderatism. The Moderates had done great service 
to literature, but their sermons were favourably represented by the 
solemn fudge of Blair. James Macdonell, the brilliant Times leader- 
writer, who carefully observed from the position of an outsider the 
ecclesiastical life of his countrymen, said that the Moderate leaders 
deliberately set themselves to the task of stripping Scotch Presby- 
teriariism free from provincialism, and so triumphant were they that 
most of their sermons might have been preached in a heathen temple 
as fitly as in St. Giles. They taught the moral law with politeness ; 
they made philosophy the handmaid of Christianity with well-bred 
moderation, and they so handled the grimmer tenets of Calvinism as 
to hurt no susceptibilities. The storm of the Disruption blew away 
the old Moderates from their place of power, and men like Chalmers, 
Cunningham, Candlish, Welsh, Guthrie, Begg, and the other leaders 
of the Evangelicals, more than filled their place. The obvious danger 
was that the Free Church should become the home of bigotry and 
-obscurantism. This danger was not so great at: first. There was a 
lull in critical and thsological discussion, and men were sure of their 
ground. The large and generous spirit of Chalmers impressed itself 
on the Church of which he was the main founder, and the desire to 
assert the influence af religion in science and literature in all the field 
of knowledge was shown from the beginning. For example, the 
North British Review was the organ of the Free Church, and did not 
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stand much behind the Edinburgh and the Quarterly either in the 
ability of its articles or in the distinction of many of its contributors. 

But especially the Free Church showed its wisdom by founding 
theological seminaries, and filling their chairs with its best men. A. 
Professorship of Divinity was held: to be a higher position than the 
pastorate of any pulpit. As time went on, however, and as the tenets 
of the Westminster Evangelicalism were more ‘and more formidably 
assailed, the Free Church came in danger of surrendering its intel- 
lectual life. The whisper of heresy would have damaged a minister 
as effectually as a grave moral charge. ` Independent thought was 
impatiently and angrily suppressed. Macdonell said, writing in the 
Spectator in 1874, that the Free Church was being intellectually 
starved, and he pointed out that the Established Church was gaining 
ground ‘under the leadership of, such men as Principal Tulloch and 
Dr. Wallace, who in a sense represented the old Moderates, though 
. they were as different from them as this age is from the last. The 
Free Church was apparently refusing to shape the dogmas of tradi- 
tional Christianity in such a way as to meet the subtle intellectual 
and moral demands of an essentially scientific age. ‘There was an 
apparent unanimity in the Free Church, but it was much more 
apparent than real. For one thing, the teaching of some of tho 
professors had been producing its influence. Dr. A. B. Davidson, 
the recognised master of Old Testament learning in this country, a 
man who joins to his knowledge imagination, subtlety, fervour, and a 
rare power of style, had been quietly teaching the best men amongst 
his students that the old views of revelation would have to be seriously 
altered. He did not do this so much directly as indirectly, and F 
think there was a period when any Free Church minister who asserted 
the existence of errors in the Bible would have been summarily 
deposed. The abler students had been taking sessions at Germany, 
and had thus escaped from the narrowness of the provincial coterie. 

They were interested, some of them in literature, some in ‘science, 
some in philosophy. At the New College they discussed in their. 
theological society with daring and freedom the problems of the time. 

A crisis was sure to come, and it might very well have been a crisis- 
„which would have broken the Church in pieces. That it did not was 
„due largely to the influence of one ‘man—the American Evangelist, 
Mr. Moody. 

In 1873 Mr. Moody commenced his campaign in the Barclay Free 
Church, Edinburgh. A few days before Drummond had read a paper 
‘to the Theological Society of his college on Spiritual Diagnosis, in 
which he maintained that preaching was not the most important thing, 

‘but that personal dealing with those in anxiety would -yield better 
results. . In other words, he thought that practical religion might be 
treated as an exact science. He had given himself to scientific study 
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' with a view of standing for the degree of Doctor of Science. Moody 
at once made a deep impression on Edinburgh, and attracted the 
ablest students. He missed in this country a sufficient religious pro- 
vision for young men, and he thought that young men could best 
be moulded by young men. With his keen American eye he per- 
ceived that Drummond was his best instrument, and he immediately 
associated him in the work. It had almost magical results. From 
the very first Drummond attracted and deeply moved crowds, and the 
issue was that for two years he gave himself to this work of evangelism. 
in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland. During this period he came 
to know the life histories of young men in all classes. He made 
himself a great speaker; he knew how to seize the critical moment, 
and his modesty, his refinement, his gentle and generous nature, his- 
manliness, and above all his profound conviction won for him disciples 
in every place he visited. His companions were equally busy in their 
own lines; and in this way the Free Church was saved. A deveiop- 
ment on the lines of Tulloch and Wallace was impossible for the- 
Free Church, Any change that might take place must conserve the- 
vigorous evangelical life of which it had been the home. The change 
did take place. Robertson Smith, who was by far the first man 
of the circle, won, et the sacrifice of his own position, toleration 
for Biblical criticism, and proved that an advanced critic might be a 
convinced and fervent evangelical. Others did something, each in his- 
own sphere, and it is not too much to say that the effects have been 
world-wide. The recent writers of Scottish fiction, Barrie, Crockett,. 
and Ian Maclaren, were all children of the Free Church, two of them 
being ministers. In almost every department of theological science, 
with perhaps the exception of Church history, Free Churchmen have 
made contributions which rank with the most important of the day. 
It is but bare justice to say that the younger generation of Free- 
Churchmen have done their share in claiming that Christianity should 
rulé in all the fields of culture, that the Incarnation hallows every 
department of human thought and activity. No doubt the claim 
has excited some hostility ; at the same time the general public has 
rallied in overwhelming numbers to its support, and any book of real 
power written in a Christian spirit has now an audience compared 
with which that of most secular writers is small. ` 

Even at that time Drummond’s evangelism was not of the ordinary 

‘type. When he had completed his studies, after brief intervals of work 
elsewhere, he found his professional sphere as Lecturer on Natural 
Science in the Free Church College at Glasgow. There he came under 
the spell of Dr. Marcus Dods, to whom, as he always testified, he owed 
more than to any other man. He worked in a mission connected 
with Dr. Dods’ congregation, and there preached the remarkable series 
of addresses which were afterwards published as “ Natural Law in the 
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Spiritual World.” The book appeared in 1888, and the author would 
have been quite satisfied with a circulation of 1000 copies. In England 
alone it has sold about 120, 000 copies, while the American and foreign 
editions are beyond count. There is a natural prejudice against pre- 
mature reconciliations between science and religion. Many would 
say with Schiller: “ Feindschaft sei zwischen euch, noch kommt ein 
Bundniss zu friihe: -Forschet-beide getrennt, so wird die Wahrheit 
erkannt.” In order to reconcile science and religion finally you must 
be prepared to say what is science and what is religion. Till that is 
done any synthesis must be premature, and any book containing it 
must in due time be superseded. Drummond was not blind to this, 
and yet he saw that something had to be done. Evolution was 
becoming more than a theory—it was an atmosphere, Through the. 
teaching of evolutionists a subtle change was- passing over morals, 
politics, and religion. Compromises had been tried and failed. The 
division of territory desired by some was found to be impossible. 
Drummond did not begin with doctrine and work downwards’ to 
nature. He ran up natural law as fár as it would go, and then the 
doctrine burst into view. It was contended by the lamented Aubrey 
Moore that the proper thing is to begin with doctrine. . While Moore 
would have admitted that science cannot be defined, that even the 
problem of evolution is one of which as yet we hardly know the out- 
lines, hg maintained that the first step was to begin with fhe theology 
of the Catholic Church, and that it was impossible to defend Chris- 
tianity on the basis of anything less than the whole of the Church’s 
creed. Drammond did not attempt this. He declined, for example, 
to consider the relation of evolution to the Fall and to the Pauline 
doctrine of redemption. What he maintained was that, if you begin 
at the natural laws, you end in the spiritual laws; and in a series of 
impressive illustrations he brought out his facts of science, some of 
the characteristic doctrines of Calvinism—brought them out sternly 
and undisguisedly: By many of the orthodox he was welcomed as a 
' champion, but others could not acquiesce in his assumption of evolu- 
tion, and regarded him as more dangerous than an open foe. The 
book was riddled with criticisms from every side. Drummond him- 
self never replied to these, but he gave his approval to an anonymous 
defence which appeared. in the Lxpositor,* and it is worth while 
recalling briefly the main points. (1) His critics rejected his main 
position, which was not that the spiritual laws are anelogous to the - 
natural laws, but that they are the same laws. To this he replied 
that, if he had not shown identity, he had done nothing; but he 
admitted that the application of natural law to the spiritual world 
had decided and necessary limits, the principle not applying to 
those provinces of the spiritual world: most remote from human 
| * Third Series, vol. i 
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experience. He adhered to the distinction between natare and grace, 
but he thought of grace also as forming part of the divine 
whole ‘of nature, which is an emanation from the recesses of the 
divine wisdom, power, and love. (2) His use of the law of biogenesis 
was severely attacked alike from the scientific and the religious side. 
Even Christian men of science thought he had ‘laid dangerous stress on 
the principle omne vivum ex vivo, and declined to say that biogenesis 
was as certain as gravitation, They further affirmed, and surely with 
. reason, that the principle is not essential to faith. From the religious 
side it was urged that he had grossly exaggerated the distinction 
between the spiritual man and the natural man, and that he ignored 
the susceptibilities or affinities of the natural man for spiritual influence. 
The reply was that he had asserted the capacity for God very strongly. 
“ The chamber is not only ready to receive the new life, but the Guest is 
expected, and till He comes is missed. Till then the soul longs and 
yearns, wastes and pines, waving its tentacles piteously inthe empty 
air, or feeling after God if so be that it may find Him.” (8) As for 
the charge that he covld not reconcile his own statements as to divine 
efficiency and human responsibility, it was pointed out that this was 
only a phase of the larger difficulty of reconciling the exercise of the 
divine will with the freedom of the human will. What he maintained, 
in common with Augustinian and Puritan theology, was that in 
every case of regeneration there is an original intervention of God. 
(4) The absence of reference to the Atonement was due to the fact that 
- the doctrine belonged toa region inaccessible to the new method, lying 
in the depths of the Divine Mind, and only to be made known by 
revelation. (5) The charge that he taught the annihilation of the 
unregenerate was repudiated. The unregenerate had not fulfilled the 
conditions of eternal life; but that does not show that they may not 
exist through eternity, for they exist at present, although in Mr. 
Drummond’s sense they do not live. There is no doubt that many of 
the objections directed against his book applied equally to every form 
of what may be called evangelical Calvinism. But I think that the 
main impression produced on competent judges was that the volume, 
though written with brilliant clearness of thought and imagination, 
and full of the Christian spirit, did not give their true place to person- 
ality, freedom and conscience, terms against which,physical science may 
even be said to direct its whole artillery, so far as it tries to depersonalise 
man, but terms in which the very life of morality and ‘religion is 
bound up. Perhaps Drummond himself came ultimately to take this 
view. In any case, Matthew Arnold’s verdict will stand: ‘‘ What is 
certain is that the author of the book has a genuine love of religion 
and a genuine religious experience.” 

His lectureship in Glasgow was constituted into a professor’s chair, 
and he occupied it for the rest of his life. His work gave him con- 
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, Siderable freedom, During a few months‘of the year he lectured or 
„geology and botany,' giving also scattered discourses on biological 
„problems and the study of evolution. He had two examinations in 
the year, the first, which he called the “stupidity” examination, to test 
the men’s knowledge of common things, asking such questions as, 
Why is grass green? , Why is the sea salt? Why is the heaven 
blue? What is a leaf? &c. &c. After this Socratic inquiry he 
began his teaching, and examined his students at the end. He 
taught in a class-room that was also a museum, always had specimens 
before him while lecturing, and introduced his students to the use of 
_ Scientific instruments, besides taking them for geological excursions. 
In ‘his time of leisure he travelled very widely. He paid three visits 
to America, and one to Australia. He also took the journey to Africa 
commemorated in his brilliant little book, “ Tropical Africa,” a work in , 
which his insight, his power of selection, his keen observation, his 
fresh style, and his charming personality appear to the utmost advan- 
tage. It was praised on every side, though Mr. Stanley made a 
criticism to which Drummond gave an effective and good-humoured 
retort. During these journeys and on other occasions at home he 
continued his work of evangelism. He addressed himself mainly. to: 
students on whom he had a great influence, and for years went every 
week to Edinburgh for the purpose of delivering Sunday evening 
religious addresses to University men. He was invariably followed _ 
by crowds, the majority of whom were medical students. He also, on 
several occasions, delivered addresses in London to social and politicah 
leaders, the audience including many of the most eminent men of the 
time. The substance of these addresses appeared in his famous book- 
lets, beginning with the “ Greatest Thing in the World,” and it may 
be worth while to say something of their teaching. Mr. Drummond 
did not begin in the conventional way. He seemed to do withont all ~ 
that, to common Christianity, is indispensable. -He approached the: 
subject so disinterestedly, with such an entire disregard of its one- 
presupposition, sin, that many could never get on common ground 
with him. He entirely omitted that theology of the Cross which had 
been the substance hitherto of evangelistic addresses. Nobody could 
say that his gospel was “arterial ” or ‘“‘ensanguined.” In the first place, 
he had, like Emerson, a profound belief in the powers: of the human 
will. That word of Spinoza which has been called a text in the scriptures. 
of humanity might have been his motto. “ He.who desires to assist 
other people .. .. in common conversaticus will‘ avoid referring- 
- to the vices of men, and will take care only sparingly to speak of’ 
human impotence, while he will talk largely of human virtue or power,. 
‘and of the way by which it may be made ‘perfect, so that men being 
` moved, not by fear or aversion, but by the effect of joy, may endeavour, 
‘as much as they can, to live under the rule of reason.” _ With this. 
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sentence may be coupled its echo in the “ Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul”: “It is so much the more our duty, not like the advocate of 
the evil spirit always to keep our eyes fixed upon the nakedness and 
weakness of our nature, but rather to seek out all those perfections 
through which we can make good our claims to a likeness to God.” 
But along with this went a passionate devotion to Jesus Christ. 
Emerson said, “The man has never lived who can feed us ever.” 
Drummond maintainsd with absolute conviction that Christ could for 
ever and ever meet all the needs of the soul. In his criticism of 
‘‘Bece Homo,” Mr. Gladstone answered the question whether the 
Christian preacher is ever justified in delivering less than a full Gospel. 
He argued that to go back to the very beginning of Christianity might 
be a method eminently suited to the needs of the present generation. 
The ship of Christianity was overloaded, not perhaps for fair weather, 
but when a gale came the mass strained over to the leeward. 
Drunimond asked his hearers to go straight into the presence of 
. Christ, not as He now presents Himself to us, bearing in His hand 
the long roll of His conquests, but as He offered Himself to the Jew 
by the Sea of Galilee, or in the synagogue of Capernaum, or in the 
temple of Jerusalem. He declined to take every detail of the 
Christianity in possession as part of the whole. He denied that the 
rejection of the non-esseriial involved parting with the essential, and 
he strove to go straight to the fountain-head itself. Whatever 
criticisms may be passed it will be allowed that few men in the 
century have done so much to bring their hearers and readers to 
the feet of Jesus Christ. It has been said of Carlyle that the one 
living ember of the old Puritanism that still burned vividly in his 
mind was the belief that honest and true men might find power in 
God to alter things for the better. Drummond believed with his 
whole heart that men might find power in Christ to change their 
lives. 

He had seven or eight months of the year at his disposal, and 
spent very little of them in his beautiful home at Glasgow. He 
wandered all over the world, and in genial Human intercourse made 
his way to the hearts of rich and poor. He was as much at home 
in addressing a meeting: of working men as in speaking at Grosvenor 
House. He had fastidious tastes, was always faultlessly dressed, and 
could appreciate the surrcundings of civilisation. But he could at a 
moment’s notice throw them all off and be perfectly happy. Asa 
traveller in Africa he cheerfully endured much privation. He 
excelled in many sports and was a good shot. In some ways he was 
like Lavengro, and I will say that some paris of “Lavengro ” would 
be unintelligible to me unless I had known Drummond. Although he 
refused to quarrel and had a thoroughly loyal and deeply affectionate 
nature, he was yet independent of others. He never married. He 
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never undertook any work to which he did not feel himself called. 
Although he had the most tempting offers from editors, nothing 
would induce him to write unless the subject attracted him, and even 
then he was unwilling. Although’ he had great facility he never 
presumed upon it. He wrote brightly and swiftly, and would have made 
an excellent journalist. But everything he published was elaborated 
with the most scrupulous care. I have never seen manuscripts so 
carefully revised as his. All he did was apparently done with ease, 
but there was immense labour behind it. Although in orders he ~ 
neither used the title nor the dress’ that go with them, but preferred 
to regard himself as a layman. He had a deep sense of the value 
of the Church and its work, but I think was not himself connected 
` with any church, and never attended public worship unless he thought 
the preacher had some message for him. He seemed to be invariably 
in good spirits, and invariably disengaged. He was always ready 
for any and every office of friendship. It should be said that, though 
few men were more criticised or misconceived, he himself never wrote 
an unkind word about any one, never’ retaliated, never bore malice, 
and could. do full justice to the abilities and character of his opponents. 
I have just heard that he exerted himself privately to secure an 
important appointment for one of his’ most trenchant critics and was 
successful. 

For years he had been working quietly at his last and greatest 
book, the ‘ Ascent of Man.” The chapters were first delivered as 
the Lowell Lectures in Boston, where they attracted great crowds, 
The volume was published in 1894; and though its sale was large, 
exceeding 20,000 copies, it did not command his old public. This was 
due very much to the obstinacy with which he persisted in selling it at 
a net price, a proceeding which offended the booksellers, who had hoped 

‘to profit much from its'sale. The work is much the most important 
he has left us. It was an endeavour, as has been said, to engraft 
an evolutionary sociology and ethic upon a biological basis, The 
fundamental doctrine of the struggle of life leads to an individualistic 

' system in which the moral side of nature has no place. Professor 

‘Drummond contended that the currently accepted theory, being based 
on an exclusive study of the conditions of nutrition, took account of 
only half the truth. With nutrition he associated, as a second factor, 
the function of reproduction, the struggle for the life of others, and 
maintained that this was of co-ordinate rank as a force in cosmic 
evolution. ‘Though others had recognised altruism as modifying the 
operation of-egoism, Mr. Drummond did more. He tried to indicate- 
the place of altruism as the outcome of those processes whereby the 
species-is multiplied, and its bearing on the evolution of ethics, He 

‘desired, in other words, a unification of concept, the filling up of 

‘great gulfs that had seemed to be fixed. “ If nature be the garmen 
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of God, it is woven without seam throughout; if a revelation of God, 
it is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; if the expression of 
His will, there is in it no variableness nor shadow of turning.” After 
sketching the stages of the process of evolution, physical and ethical, 
he develops his central idea in the chapter on the struggle for the . 
life of others, and then deals with the higher stages of the develop- 
ment of altruism as a modifying factor. The book was mercilessly 
criticised, but I believe that no one has attempted to deny the accuracy 
and the beauty of his scientific descriptions. Further, not a few 
eminent scientific men, like Professor Gairdner and Professor Mac- 
alister, have seen in it at least the germ out of which much may 
come. One of its severest critics, Dr. Dallinger, considers that nature 
is non-moral, and that religion begins with Christ. No man hath 
seen God at any time—this is what nature certifies. The only 
begotten Son of the Father, He has declared Him—this is the 
message of Christianity. But there are many religious minds, and 
some scientific minds, convinced, in spite of all the difficulties, that 
natural law must be moral, and very loth to admit a hopeless dualism 
between the physical and the moral order of the world. They say 
that the whole force af evolution directs our glance forward, and that 
its motto is xen téiXoc opéiv. 


With the publication of this book Drummond's career as a public 
teacher virtually ended. He who had never known an illness, who 
apparently had been exempted from care and sorrow, was prostrated 
by a painful and mysterious malady. One of -his kind physicians, 
Dr. Freeland Barbour, informs me. that Mr. Drummond suffered 
from a chronic affection of the bones. It maimed him greatly. He 
was laid on his back for more than a year, and had both arms crippled, 
so that reading was nat a pleasure and writing almost impossible. For 
a long time he suffered acute pain. It was then that some who had 
greatly misconceived him came to a truer judgment of the man. 
Those who had often found the road rough had looked askance at 
Drummond as a spoiled child of fortune, ignorant of life’s real 
meaning. But when he was struck down in his prime, at the very 
height of his happiness, when there was appointed for him, to use his 
own words, “a waste of storm and tumult before he reached the 
shore,” it seemed as if his sufferings liberated and revealed the forces 
of his soul. The spectacle of his long struggle with a mortal disease 
was something more than impressive. Those who saw him in his 
illness saw that, as the physical life flickered low, the spiritual energy 
grew. Always gentle and considerate, he became even more careful, 
more tender, more thoughtful, more unselfish, He never in any way 
complained. . His doctors found it very difficult to get him to talk of 
his illness. It was strange and painful, but inspiring, to see his 
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* keenness, his mental elasticity, his universal interest. Dr, Barbour ' 
says: “J have never seen pain or weariness or the being obliged to 
do nothing more entirely overcome, treated, in fact, as if they were 
not. -The end came suddenly from failure of the heart. Those -with 
him received only:a few hours’ warning of his critical condition.” It 
was not like death. He lay on his couch in the drawing-room, and 
passed away in his sleep, with the sun shining in and the birds 
singing at the open window. ‘There was no sadness nor farewell. It 
recalled what he himself said of a friend’s death—* putting by the : 
well-worn tools without a sigh, and expecting elsewhere better work: 
to do,” wi gs 
' W. ROBERTSON NICOLL.. 


REFORM THE HOUSE OF LORDS! 


ONFIDENCE in senates as conservative institutions has been 
shaken by the discredit into which the American Senate, once 
so much and so deservedly respected and trusted, has of late been 
falling. But the decline of the American Senate is due to special 
causes, particularly to the premature admission, as States, of half- 
settled western territories such as Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
and Nevada, the last having a population of only 50,000 with little 
prospect of increase. By an article in the Constitution, practically 
unalterable, mining camps or ranches have an equal representation 
with the grèat States in the Senate. For their premature admission, 
party, seeking to fortify its own interest in the Senate, was to blame. 
The ‘poor whites” of the south have also, since the downfall of the 
great planter families, been getting elections into their hands, with 
the results which might have been expected from their present state 
of civilisation. Peculiar to Washington also is the Sugar Trust; nor 
has England, at all events, anything like the hobby of Protectionism, 
which has played such fatal havoc with the legislative integrity of the 
United States. Nothing, therefore, that has happened at Washington 
need deter anybody from a practical consideration of that which is the 
vital and pressing question of the hour, the reorganisation of the 
Upper House. ; 

The British Constitution is worn out, Its balance has been com- 
pletely and irretrievably overturned. Of its three members, the Crown, 
whatever it may be socially, is politically defunct ; were it still exercising 
any political power, criticism would mingle with this flood of jubilation. 
The House of Lords is all but politically defunct. The theory of its 
leader seems to be that it retains a suspensive veto. True, it exercised a 
suspensive veto the other day ; but the Bill giving Ireland a Parliament 
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of her own and at the same time eighty members in the British 
Parliament wWas.so monstrous that it was really dead before it reached 
the Lords, and, in fact, would not have passed the Commons had not 
a good many of those who voted for it done so in reliance on its rejec- 
tion by the House of Lords. Yet what followed? An agitation 
against the House of Lords headed, not by a low demagogue, but by 
a man of the highest political and intellectual grade, who had been 
more than once Prime Minister. A legal veto, such as the President 
of the United States has, with a-two-thirds rule, is worth something. 
But the undefined and precarious veto of the House of Lords on revo- 
lutionary legislation is an anchor which will not hold. 

The only member of the Constitution which now has real power is 
the House of Commons, elected by a suffrage already not very far from 
universal, for extension of the suffrage is the regular and invariably 
successful resort of a party out of place. So far as any popular © 
demand was concerned the suffrage might have remained as it was 
settled in 1832 ; but the Whig party out of place wanted fresh wind 
for its sails. The same thing will happen again till all men, ard 
probably all women, have votes. Everything would then be at the 
mercy of the tide which, as we see, ebbs and flows with the changes 
of the moon. Statesmanship would be reduced to popular leadership. 
Already things are tending that way. ` Of a statesman’s thoughts and 
energies, which used to be given wholly to Parliament or his office, 
half is now demanded by the stump. Authority there would be none. 
The power of the House of Commons would be, as it all but is already, 
absolute. There would be neither Constitution nor Supreme Court to 
restrain excesses. Yet Englishmen are so hoodwinked by the forms 
and names of a monarchy as to fancy that their institutions are stable 
compared with those of the American Republic, which is almost cursed 
with a practically unchangeable Constitution. A British statesman 
who ‘has carried a revolutionary measure of suffrage extension tells you, 
and himself perhaps half believes, that he has only been uniting the 
people round their ancient throne. . 

Every one who uses his eyes must surely see that, whatever social 
influence birth and title may retain, the hereditary principle is politi- 
cally dead at the root, and can no longer afford any trustworthy safe- 
- guard, or any solid basis for institutions, The only hereditary 
- monarchy in Europe; save those of Russia and Turkey, which retains 

much political life is that of Germany, which has not yet lost the dicta- 
torate conferred on it by its leadership of national unification, and .of 
the defence of the united nation against’ France. In some of the | 
Upper. Houses on the Continent, principally those of the German or 
Austrian Empire, a remnant of hereditary aristocracy is left; but 
evidently it is the last leaf fluttering on that tree, as-is the eccleai- 
astical element, which also, in some cases, still remains. Never will 
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you revive the political reverence of educated mankind for pedigrees, 
even if the British aristocracy had pedigrees to revere, which, since 
the ruthless researches of Freeman, can barely be said to be the case. 
Even in the days when aristocracy was strongest, its strength lay, not 
so much in its pedigrees, about which we do not hear much, as in its 
heavy fist. Nor in more modern days have the pedigrees been the 
chief support of the authority of the House of Lords. The chief basis 
has been hereditary wealth. The British House of Lords has been a 
House of entailed estates. Attempts to found a counterpart of it in 
a colony have failed because the colony had no entailed estates, and 
you would have presently had a baron blacking shoes. But the 
hereditary wealth is now departing, the rent-rolls are rapidly falling, 
and are not likely to rise again, and there is a narrow limit, as well 
as a sentimental objection, to the help which can be drawn from 
financial marriage. In the creation of new, peers, childless men are 
evidently at a premium. Yet childlessness is a poor title to a share in 
government. Democracy refuses to obey -law-givers whose only title 
is that they are the the sons of their fathers, the father, perhaps, being & 
stockbroker or a brewer. It is idle to talk of the elevating effects of 
nobility upon character. What elevating influence can the possession 
of honour unearned and homage unmerited have on the character of 
an ordinary youth? ‘These are not the days of stern baronial duty, 
such as braced the aristocracy in the Middle Ages. Modern aristocracy 
is Sybarite. Look at the record of attendance in the House of 
Lords. 

In forecasting the results of government by an uncontrolled House 
of Commons with universal suffrage, it must be borne in mind that it 
is not only a nation which is to be governed, but an Empire. What 
would the American democracy, though not uncontrolled, make of the 
government of India and the other dependencies of the British crown ? 
American democracy had self-knowledge enough to refuse the tempt- 
ing bait of San Domingo, and its most sensible citizens now wish it to 
refuse Hawaii. 

There are two sorts of conservatism which, if the terms were not 
pedantic, we might call the traditional and the organic. Traditional 
conservatism clings to the ancient names and forms, even when 
experience has forced it to acknowledge their political weakness. The 
organic conservative is he who proposes to solve, in the conservative 

sense, the organic problem of the hour, of course not disregarding 
' custom as a factor, but exercising his intelligence freely on the 
problem. It is surely time to have done with the magnificent but 
rhetorical anti-rationalism of Burke, which would debar us from 
political progress altogether, or make it not an intellectual but a 
vegetative process, setting tradition, even prejudice, above reason. 
We can apply our intellects to political as well as to mechanical 
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questions ; we can innovate rationally and with success. Burke would 
have almost raved against the experiment of Japan. Yet Japan is: 
doing pretty well. 

It is evident, at the same ‘time, that it is necessary in reorganising 
to keep on the familiar lines. Nobody would think of appointing a 
constituent assembly to frame a brand new Constitution. All that 
can be done is to repair, and if necessary replace, the parts of the 
fabric which have fallen into decay. If a revolution had swept the’ 
ground for a fresh building, much might be said in favour of that 
political mould into which the nation, the more advanced part of the 
nation at least, cast itself after the revolution of the seventeenth 
century. Much might be said in favour of a single House of Parlia- 
ment, elected on a safe basis, with a Protector elected for life, and a 
standing Council of State appointed by the joint action of the Parlia- ` 
ment and the Protector. This Constitution combines authority and 
stability with the measured influence of opinion, and, as far as possible, 
excludes party. A better cotld hardly be devised for a commonwealth 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, which, the.union of the countries 
being not yet: thoroughly complete, requires to be held together by a 
strong band, and which is not only a nation, but the centre of an 
Empire. ' The Constitution of 1653 was born amidst storm, and - 
amidst storm it expired. ‘It was the work of a minority, and ‘when 
. the strong arm of the Protector was withdrawn it could hot stand. 
Yet it lived long enough, and did enough, to command pepeca 
attention at the hands of the political architect. 

The bi-cameral system is accidental in its origin, being the system 
of a nation divided into estates, and it has manifest and inherent 
defects. It is liable to dead-lock, which has more than once been its 
result in the United States. To get materials for its Senate it takes | 
the leading and-controlling intelligence from the more popular House, 
towards which power will generally gravitate. Cromwell had bitter 
reason to know this when, in an unlucky moment, he tried to restore 
the Upper House. It would be easy to devise for a single House a ` 
procedure such as would secure deliberate action and afford opportunity 
for a second thought. But the British Constitution is bi-cameral and 
bi-cameral it must be allowed to remain. Practically the problem to 
be solved is the reorganisation of the House of Lords. 

For this many schemes have been propounded. ‘It is for the 
practical statesman to choose among them, and put the one which is 
chosen into shape. Any one of them, it may safely be’ said, would 
be better than leaving things as they now are. 

` That which most obviously presents itself js election by the County- 
Councils, with a long term, and re-elections so dovetailed as to exclude 
as. far as possible the influence of organised faction, This, if British 
character remains anything like what it is, would give, it can hardly 
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be doubted, a respected and rationally conservative body, free from 
the brand of class and fitted to moderate the counsels of the Empire 
as well as of the nation. Colonial experience seems to favour elective 
senates, though in a young and dead-level democracy, such as the 
Australian colonies present, there is hardly the class of men who in 
Great Britain would be likely to be elected. In regulating political 
institutions social conditions must always be borne in mind. Even 
in France the social conditions differ considarably from those of 
England, yet the Frerch Senate apparently is a safeguard. To the 
elective members might be added all who- had held Cabinet offices, 
with the heads of the army and navy and of the professions. 

A half-measure, in appearance more, but in practical effect probably 
less, conservative, would be, without abolishing the hereditary peerage, 
to require as a qualification of every lord for taking his seat that he 
should have been a member of the House of Commons, or have held 
somè high office, political, administrative, diplomatic, colonial, mili- 
tary, naval, professional, scientific, or academical. The result would 
be a body something like the existing Privy Council, which, in fact, 
would make a very good senate as it stands. The ‘offices being in 
the appointment of an elective Government, if not in themselves 
elective, the principle of election would be at the root of the system, 
though it would be less visible. ‘Lords unqualified for a seat in the 
House would retain their titles,and their social grade, 

The nominative system would seem to be sufficiently condemned by 
the experience of Canada, where the Senate, nominated by the Crown, 
is a total failure, and if the appointments, with their salaries, did not 
form a rich portion of the fund of party patronage, would probably be 
abolished. It is true that the appointments were greatly abused by a 
Minister who held power for a long series of years, and used the 
nominations as party pay, so that the Senate at last became a House 
of his political dependeats. 

A compound of the hereditary principle with any other principle 
would probably work ill There would be jealousy between the differ- 
ent elements, and as often as the elective or non-hereditary element 
was out-voted by the hereditary element, a cry against the hereditary 
element would be raised. It seems wiser frankly to embrace and 
apply with proper modifications and safeguards the principle which at 
this time reigns and is the universal source of political strength. 
Elective government may not be the last word of politics, but this is 
its day. 

Reorganisation of the Upper House is, at all events, no academical 
or speculative question. It is the vital and pressing question of the 
hour. To fall into the hands of an uncontrolled House of Commons 
elected by universal suffrage, for such a nation as Great’ Britain, with 
its world-wide empire, would be confusion, The danger is terribly 
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' enhanced by the rage of faction, styled, euphemistically, party, which 
has all but dismembered, and is still saa to dismember, the United 
Kingdom. | 

The present Premier is, by his own practical avowal, a diplomatist 
rather than a domestic statesman: When the nation gave itself into 
his hands, instead of dealing with the great domestic questions, he 
withdrew into the Foreign Office. Apparently his political objects are 
the preservation of the hereditary House of Lords, and the maintenance 
of the Established Church, both of which are hopeless, since the here- 
ditary principle and the ecclesiastical creed are alike stricken with. 

‘incurable decay. To save these two idols he and his circle seem ` 
willing to sacrifice anything and take up with anything—with semi- 
socialism, bimetallism, or woman-suffrage. He has let one great 
majority run to waste and be turned into.a minority. He is now 
letting a second and still larger majority, given him by a stroke of 
fortune rather than by any policy of his own, run to waste in the 
same manner. It would not be surprising if, in spite of his high 
character and great abilities, his leadership at this critical juncture 
were to be hereafter numbered among the disasters of British 
history. 

GoLDWIN SMITH. 
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URING the last gereration, the leading writer of Poland was 
Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski, of whose innumerable novels one, 
at least, “ The Jew,” has been presented to English readers. Four years 
ago I had the pleasure of introducing Kraszewski, in a short, critical 
biography mainly compiled from German sources, and at the same 
time I ventured to comment on the extraordinary market for literary 
wares which appears to exist in Poland. Kraszewski was the author 
of more then four hundred and fifty volumes, and, though he lived to 
be a very old man, it is difficult to account aither for so prodigious 
an activity or for so patient and so constant an implied world of pur- 
chasers. Extreme fecundity and volubility may, perhaps, be a 
characteristic feature of Polish authorship, for certainly the writer 
who, in the present generation, has taken the place vacated by 
Kraszewski at his death in 1887, threatens to be no less formidable 
a burdener of bookshelves. Let us, then, glance at the productions 
of Sienkiewicz—whom his.admirers, ineptly enough, style the Polish 
Tolstoi—while the mass cf his compositions is still fairly manageable. 
In a few years, if he has health and appetite for work, the library of 
the novels of Sienkiewicz will compete in vastness with the temples 
of Voltaire and of Lope de Vega. : ; 
For those who, like myself, have not the happiness of reading 
Polish, not very much seems to be as yet available about the life of 


* Novels of Sienkiewicz. (Translated by Jeremiah Curtin, author of “ Myths and 
Folk Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs and Magyars,” &c.) “Quo Vadis: a Narrative 
of Rome in the time of Nero;” “Children of the Soil: a Novel of Polish Life ;” 
“With Fire and Sword : an Hissorical Novel of Poland and Russia, Temp. 1647-1751 ; ” 
“The Deluge: an Histarical Novel of Poland, Sweden, and Russia,” a Sequel to 
« With Fire and Sword ;” “Pan Michael”: a Sequel to “The Deluge;” “ Without 
. Dogma: a Novel of Modern Poland” (translated by G. A. Young). London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. 
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Henryk Sienkiewicz. From various sources, mainly German, I gather 
that it will one day be discovered to have been of romantic interest 
in youth. He was born in 1846 (or in 1 845); of Lithuanian parents, 
at Wola Okrzejska in the Lukowschen. It is insisted upon, and not 
least, by himself, that he is a pure child of Lithuania. After pur- 
suing his studies’ at the University of Warsaw, he adopted, at the 
age of twenty-two, a wandering existence; he describes himself as 
having been a gypsy, and he ‘would, even seem to have attached 
himself to some nomadic tribe. Meanwhile he was reduced to 
poverty, or want of means may in the first place have driven him to 
the, forests. He must have essayed literature, however, for the date 
“1872 is discovered on the title-page of a volume of his humoristic 
sketches, In this field no success can have rewarded him at first, 
for so late as 1876 we find him proceeding to America, in complete 
penury, and trying his luck in the gold-mines of California. 

Sienkiewicz spent a considerable time on the Pacific coast, sending 
back to Warsaw stories and impressions of travel which found a ready 
market. At last a man of taste, Mr. Hankiel, particularly struck by 
the tale called “ Hania,” persuaded Sienkiewicz to return to Poland, 
and to adopt literature as a profession. Unfortunately, no history 
of Polish literature seems to, exist in any language of Western Europe 
later than the excellent “ Geschichte der Polnischen Literatur” of 
Heinrich Nitschmann, published in 1882. It is obvious, however, 
that Sienkiewicz, to whom Nitschmann gives but a few lines in a page 
devoted to minor writers, was not yet prominent in his thirty-sixth 
year. It is since 1884 that he has. earned the almost extravagant 
‘reputation which he now enjoys in Poland. 

The Polish critics must have been slow to recognise.the genius of 
the author they are now so eager to adulate, for in 1880 Sienkiewicz 
had printed, in three volumes of “ Pisma,” a great many of the short 
folk-stories and incidents of country life, which, though not yet trans- 
_ lated into English, enjoy a great popularity in Germany. Of these I 
shall presently speak. But meanwhile Sienkiewicz set off on his 
` travels again, this time to Africa, of which he has published con- 
spicuous impressions, and had returned to Warsaw to become editor- 
in-chief of the newspaper (or magazine) called Slowo, I know not 
what may be the form of this. periodical, but I speculate with admi- 
ration and almost with alarm on the quality of its subscribers, for the 
feast which the editor proceeded to lay before them was not suited to 
‘a frivolous nor to a captious taste.. Sienkiewicz, who no doubt had 
long been preparing for the colossal task, began to publish in the 
pages of Slowo the first chapters of an immense historical romance. 
- From 1880 to 1888 it seems to have been running its gigantic course. 
For at least eight years Polish readers, without a sigh of impatience, 
wére occupied in following the long-drawn adventures of a group of ` 
half-chivelrous, half-savage nobles during the central years of the 
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seventeenth century. It required no common powers, we may be 
sure, to arrest attention so long and to sustain it- on a theme which, 
though less remote to a Pole than to ourselves, must to any living 
creature, at first sight, seem lacking in actuality. But of the genius 
of Sienkiewicz, and of his power to excite and to support curiosity, 
there seems from the first to have been no question. The romance 
appeared by instalments, and was completed in thirteen massive 
volumes, a perfect macrocosm. of historical romance, 

Before considering this work, however, a few words may be given 
to the shorter and more desultory productions of his youth. In 1880, 
as I haye said, before beginning the great historical epos which has 
made him famous, Sienkiewicz collected his shorter stories and 
sketches into three volumes under the general title of “ Pisma.” 
Among the tales which form this earliest section of his work, several 
are available. for western readers in German. Those that I have met 
with are mainly village-idylls, donfyeschichten, which suggest the 
influence of Jeremias Gotthelf and Auerbach. They are, however, 
more incisive and photographic, and in their mixture of realistic 
description and idealistic sentiment they come, sometimes, very close to 
the early manner of Björnson. From Nitschmann’s account of recent 
Polish literature, I gather that this minute and romantic observation 
of episodes in the life of peasants, which was already so familiar to 
German, Swiss, and Scandinavian readers, had the charm of novelty for 
Poles; but the general European critic will not see much positive 
originality in these agreeable early tales of Sienkiewicz. We may 
take as a favourable example the story of “ Janko, the Musician.” 

In a remote Lithuanian village there is born to a poor woman a 
son so weakly and rickety that his presence in the household seems 
a burden. It is not thought possible that he should live, and as 
years pass on and he reaches the age at which boys begin to be of use, 
almost every one, except his mother, wishes that Janko had not lived. 
Conscious of this want of sympathy, terribly harassed by weakness, 
cold, and hunger, Janko shrinks more and more from the rough life 
of the village, and steals at every opportunity into the surrounding 
forest. Here a magic sense descends upon him; he awakens to a 
consciousness of the great harmony of nature. The wind in the trees, 
the birds, the grass, the whole hollow cave of air sing and echo to him. 
His poor little soul is transformed into a forlorn Avolian harp, across 
which every elemental force sweeps its wild and fitful melodies. His 
starved body becomes a sort of rude or primitive violin, ready to 
respond to a touch; to the vague wonder of the neigbours, more 
scornful than sympathetic, he is a kind of crazy creature, “ Janko, the 
Musician.” f 

Janko watches with entranced delight the movements of a fiddler 
at a feast, and his whole soul is lost in the yearning to possess, or at 
least to play upon, to touch, such a divine and supernatural construc- 
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‘tion. Failing this, he builds a rough violin for himself, a dall concern 
‘which, at best, gives out no louder.sound than the murmuring of 
gnats on a summer evening. Yet on this wretched instrument 
Janko plays from morning to night. But the footman at the great 
house has a beautiful violin, and, one bright moonlight night, Janko 
steals out in his shirt, pattering with naked feet over the gravel, and 
' peeps through the window. There, with its pegs shining like glow- 
worms and its bow like a rod of silver in the moonshine, hangs the 
‘mysterious violin, The house is silent, doubtless deserted. Over 
Janko there falls an intolerable longing to dart in and touch, with but 
one finger, the exquisite, sacred object. Dare he do so? The wind, 
the pine-trees, the whispering creepers, urge him on, and then the 
‘voice of the nightingale rises, piercing the silence, thrusting him 
. onwards to this mad adventure.’ Only. the owl, sailing softly by, 
‘hoots, “ No, Janko, no!” But the other voices prevail, and the little, 
crumpled, trembling ‘figure darts into the doorway, then crouches: 
almost on all fours, and creeps, towards the fiddle. He has just 
‘reached it, one sob rises from a string that he has touched, when a 
‘rough voice in the darkness calls out, “ Who's there?” A match is 
struck, Janko is discovered, and, amid a storm of tears and entreaties, 
is cuffed and carried off to prison as an intending thief. He is con- 
demned by the magistrate to be whipped by the town-crier, and so 
brutally is this done, and so feeble ig the attenuated body, and so 
deep the soul’s despair that on the third | day Janko dies in his dis- 
tracted mother’s arms. 

A touch of satire distinguishes the Polish writer from his German 
prototypes. The final words of “ Janko, the Musician” would never 
have occurred to Auerbach : l 

“ Next day the quality came back from Italy to their mansion [in which 

‘Janko had been caught]. The daughter of the house was accompanied by 
the cavalier who was courting her, and he said : 

‘Quel beau pays que l'Italie !’ : 

‘ And such a nation of artists! On est heureux de chercher là-bas des 


talents et de les protéger,’ continued the young lady. 
Over Janko’s grave there was a sound of rustling among the birch-treés,” 


Other stories in which this poignant and sardonic observation of 
village types is predominant are “ Nature and Life,” a curious picture. 
of the autonomy of a large village in a remote part of Poland; and 
“The Old Servant,” in which a. charming impression is produced of 
the patriarchal relations between the landed class and their retainers 
‚in far-away old-fashioned places. 

Another noticeable book, which may be read in German, is 
“Na Marne,” or “Shattered,” a novel of student life in Kiew, 
. published by: Sienkiewicz before 1881, describing the arrival of a 
Polish . youth at the great University of Southern Russia, and his 
adventures there in love and war. A beautiful element in this book 
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is the faithful friendship of the two contrasted heroes, Schwarz and 
Augustinowicz, loyal through all vicissitudes to the tragic close of the 
tale. The moral of the book is that heady Slavonic youth expends 
too rich a store of vital energy on the pursuit of love; “ love flies from 
us like a bird, and we find too late that all our force is shattered,” says 
Augustinowicz, as the last page closes. An esthetic story, “ Lux in 
tenebris lucet,” demands mention, and the ground is then. clear for a 
discussion of the great historical trilogy. 

Sienkiewicz is certainly slow in warming to his work. The openings 
of his novels are hard reading. Doubtless, the cause of this is the 
fact that he paints on a very large scale, and that the panoramic style 
excludes the possibility of finishing up corners and edges. But, 
unquestionably, the great historical trilogy cannot be approached with 
a light heart. The cook, in “ High Life Below Stairs,” who proposed 
to read Shakespeare ‘‘one of these fine mornings,” would certainly 
never have had leisure for a real enjoyment of Sienkiewicz, To enter 
the trilogy it is requisite to become intimately acquainted with the 
book which is, I believe, called ‘“ Ogniem i mieczem ” in Polish, but 
which the American translator entitles “ With Fire and Sword.” It 
is an enormous romance, comparable in size to the huge heroic novels 
of the seventeenth century, “ Cyrus” and ‘‘ Clélie ” and “ Pharamond.” 
I know not whether it is too subtle a suggestion, but a certain parallel 
between these warlike folios and the romance of Sienkiewicz forces 
itself upon the mind. The action of “ With Fire and Sword” opens 
in 1647 ; in that year, on the other side of Europe, was published the 
“ Polexandre,” of Gomberville, the earliest of the heroic novels. It 
was, I think, this book of which Madame de Sévigné spoke, when 
she said: “The beauty of the sentiments, the violence of the passions, 
the grandeur of the events, and the miraculous success of the heroes’ 
redoubtable swords, all draw me on as if I were a little girl.” The 
qualities she mentions are precisely those which meet us in the pages 
of Sienkiewicz; but there, of course, the parallel ceases. 

An ignorance of Polish history, which I have no longer any hope 
‘that time will remedy, makes me very shy of speculating how far 
Sienkiewicz has used actual chronicles as the foundation of his 
grandiose scheme. But I gather that the main personages are strictly 
historical ; that the rebel-tyrant, Hmelnitski, and the patriot-prince, 
Yeremi, are portraits of real persons prominent in the dim annals of 
eastern Europe. In dealing with the romance of history in scenes so 
remote, it is agreeable to feel sure that the general outlines are correct, 
to believe that the writer has taken no . liberties with the large trend 
of events, and, then, being so assured, to leave him free to convince 
and charm us by the verisimilitude of his pictures. I make no 
-pretension to breadth of mind, and I therefore hasten to admit that 
the names of persons, places, and things.in these Polish romances are 
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a constant offence to me.. The hero of “ With Fire and Sword” is 
called Pan Yan Skshetwski ; in a quaint note the translator apologises 
for this name, which he thinks may present some difficulty to- an 
English reader. I confess that it presents a difficulty to me, and I 
shall venture to speak of the gallant nobleman as Pan Yan. One 
becomes accustomed, however, to the names of the principal characters 
in a book, however strangely they are spelt; it is the secondary 
‘ persons that give the trouble.. In “ With Fire and Sword” there is 
a delightful -individual-called Volodyovski, to whom I should like to 
make frequent reference, but it would be an act of inhumanity to the 
printers. How is a reader to recollect Zatsvilikhovski, Konyetspolski, 
Rzendzian, Szczaniecki? No doubt thése are as plain as Brown and 
Jones to a Polish eye, but they mightily confuse an ignorant Saxon. 
These remarks will seem flippant to Polish scholars ; but I believe that 
I shall have some sympathisers at home. ` 
The opening episode of “ With Fire and Sword” is, in a certain 
sense, the key to the whole series of romances. Ona dark night in 
1647, Pan Yan and his hussars come upon a Tartar lying among the 
reeds in the wilderness of the Dnieper, bound and gagged with a 
‘lariat. This is Hmelnitski, who is dying, but Pan Yan cuts the 
thong just in time to allow of his recovery. If Pan Yan had ridden 
up five minutes later, Hmelnitski would have been strangled, and all 
these long romances could never have been written. Hmelnitski 
is the evil genius, the presiding demon, of the scheme, It is he who 
encourages the Cossacks of the Ukraine, aided by Tartars and - Turks, 
to revolt against the oligarchy of the Polish Commonwealth, and tó 
prosecute, under his leadership, this horrible and universal war. The 
plot of “ With Fire and Sword” is simply the record of the early 
progress of this rebellion, its success, its culmination at Korsin, its 
prolonged and glorious, but far from final, defeat at Zbaraj. Wars 
and rumours of wars fill the book with thunder from cover to cover. 
We gallop through the illimitable steppes at night, lighted with the 
blaze of villages; by day we push forward, guided along avenues 
of corpses, impaled or gibbeted, and over wasted fields thick-strewn 
with the dead. The wail of a tormented and distracted nation rises 
in our ears until it renders us insensible. The triumph of death is 
spread over the whole visible world; under the pomp and shadow of 
it pass hither and thither certain heroic and strongly characterised 
` figures of warlike nobles. And this, upon reflection, we see to be the 
plan of Sienkiewicz, to create a vast, uni-coloured background, tem- 
pestuous or sullen, and here and there, against it, to paint in vivid, 
even brilliant hues, the humours of exceptional figures. So that the 
plan has an artificiality, a remoteness from actual experience, very 
. unlike the conscientious art‘of Tolstoi in “Peace and War,” yet ' 
highly impressive in its broad way. A single page of Sienkiewicz 
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conveys nothing to the imagination, a single chapter produces a faint 
effect, but long before we are half through a volume the epic grandeur 
of the treatment, its fierce, heroic vitality, have seized our attention. 
Hence, the interest and even the merit of the book seem regularly to 
advance, simply because, as the canvas the writer has to cover grows 
larger, his swift and sweeping brush produces an impression of greater 
bravura. 

A million of men and one woman form the dramatis persone of 
« With Fire and Sword.” It is true that in the opening chapters 
certain princesses and ladies-in-waiting put in a fitful appearance, but 
tbey are soon killed off or frightened away to Warsaw, and Helena 
Kurtsevich remains the sole representative of her sex. She is an 
orphan, kept in a sort of rude captivity by an imperious aunt and her 
sons—a tigress with cubs—who inhabit an old, dacayed castle, to 
which Pan Yan pays a passing visit. He and Helena fall in love at 
first sight, deliriously, insupportably, with all the violence and frenzy 
of these unbridled Slavs. Through the remainder af the book, Pan 
Yan and Helena are kept apart by every species of ingenious accident, 
ever at the edge of death, or infamy, or madness, yet aver miraculously 
preserved for the final sumptuous and splendid marriage. Helena is 
run away with by a handsome bandit or half-nohle, Bogun, whose 
hand is against every man, but she is defily released, and then, 
dressed like a Cossack boy, under the charge of Zagloba, she escapes, 
after a thousand adventures, safe and sound to the Polish camp. So 
completely is this a book of men—of fighting, stamping, galloping, 
shouting males—that the plot seems to ren more smoothly while 
Helena is disguised in small clothes. There never was written a story 
since the beginning of the world in which there was found so little 
place for petticoats. 

Zagloba is one of three friends—faintly reminiscent of the ‘‘ Three 
Musqueteers” — who are devoted to the interests of Pan Yan, 
Zagloba, an elderly noble, is a very delightful character, normally a 
coward, but with a capacity for taking fire at a crisis, and performing 
prodigies of valour; loquacious, greedy, bosstful, yet with a most 
warm and generous heart. Pan Longin Podbipienta is more grotesque’; 
he is a gigantic Lithuanian “ stork or hop-pole,” a sort of ‘Quixote, 
Silent, superstitious, infinitely strong, and infinitely loyal. The third 
and youngest of these inseparable friends is Pan Michael, the little 
-fire-eater, who has oat-coloured moustaches, and lifts them incessantly 
with the pugnacity and pertinacity of a terrier. On the characters 
-of these three, Sienkiewicz has expended great care. A's is inseparable 
from the panoramic manner, there is a tendency to make these persons 
carry a sort of ticket of identity, so that Zagloba cannot be introduced 
for a moment without (exactly like Lazarillo, in Beaumont’s “ Woman- 
Hater”) expatiating on food and drink; Pan Longin’s desire to, cut 
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off three Cossacks’ heads at one blow (a whim eventually executed) 
is mentioned on every occasion; and we can never look at Pan 
Michael but his moustaches rise in tufts. Were the author not to 
do this, however, in a work planned on such a prodigious scale, we 
might fail to recognise promptly enough the recurrent personages. 
The way in which these three ceaselessly tease and chaff one'another, in a 
very happy reconstruction of the pedantic humour of the seventeenth 
century, singularly lightens the gloom of the story, and the more so 
because of the continuous development of melancholy i in the grave 
figure of Pan Yan himself. 

That Sienkiewicz shines in his episodes has already beet suggested ; 
he is even methodically épisodical. It is doubtless the only way in 
which vitality can be given to such a theme as his. To modern 
Poles, probably, this vast and resonant battle-field, swept across in 
alternate onset and retreat by huge, vague, barbarous armies, is not 
without a political significance ; but for the common Western reader 
it matters little whether Vishnyevetski conquers, or whether 
Zborovo falls. It is on the liveliness and the novelty of the episodes 
that his interest is carried, as on a raft, across this rush of turbulent 
and riotous waters. And if to be novel and to be spirited is to 
‘succeed in the historical episode, Sienkiewicz succeeds, whoever fails. 
The march past the slaughtered envoys, when the young lieutenant 
quits the ranks for a moment, that he may close with his pistol the 
awful eyes of the impaled ambassador; the magnificent duel between 
Bogun and that spit-fire, little Pan Michael; the scene where Jendzian 
pushes to the bedside of the seemingly dying Pan Yan, and cannot 
make his miraculous tale of joy audible for the intolerant clamour of 
the nightingales ; those pages if which the beautiful tragic figure of 
Kisel is subjected to insult and humiliation by the tyrant Hmelnitski | 


_in the streets of Pereyaslév; the awful home in a vampire-haunted 
_ ravine where Horpyna, the witch, hides Helena after the capture of 


Bar ; the flight of Helena and Zagloba through the reedy labyrinths 
-of the Dneiper ; the murder of the princess and her sons at Rozlogi; 
‘aboye all, the astounding nocturnal death-agony of Pan Longin, and 


_ then the apparition at dawn of his naked body, crucified high on a 


gallows opposite the ramparts of Zbaraj—every detail of these and 
many another similar passage remains vividly photographed on a 
memory which has lost count of the marchings and countermarchings, 
sand can no longer form the least intelligent opinion as to the rights 
,or wrongs of the Zaporojians. In these passages, even through the 
disadvantage of.a translation which is grotesquely inelegant, the 
talent of the author suddenly flashes, and we admit his claim to 
compete with Dumas père and with Tolstoi. 

_ The ethical aspect of the age is rendered with a strange and con- 
-vineing consistency. All the personages except a handful of nobles, 


' ' who preserve for the most part a heroic calm, are driven by:nerve- 
t 
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storms of extraordinary intensity to deeds of unpremeditated violence. 
Treachery, bloody frenzy, the extreme of brutal and cruel vengeance, 
a rage of weasels end wild cats rather than of human beings, 
unbridled emotions of fear and lust and palpitating anger—these are 
the strings with which Sienkiewicz animates his Cossack marionettes. 
Nor are the Poles much calmer or more civilised. Envoys, carrying 
white flags and letters of the most solemn import, go into either camp 
with their lives in their hands. If they are not impaled on stakes or 
burned at the market-cross, they think themselves lucky, with torn 
beards and streaming cheeks, to re-enter the court of their master. 
No doubt for all this Sienkiewicz has the most ample justification in 
history, and the least exhibition of tenderness or sentiment, or the 
rudiments of bare honour in any but the picked heroes of the Polish 
aristocracy, would be a serious anachronism, Nor are the nobles 
themselves always sans reproche. The shocking treason of Krechovski, 
when he turns to marder his own officers in their boats on the pale 
waters of the Dneiper, is a scene not to be forgotten and essential to 
the structure of the story. ; 

“The Deluge” (Panop) is a still longer book than “ With Fire 
and Sword,” of which it is a species of continuation. « In this ele- 
phantine romance Pan Michael reappears and takes the principal róle, 
that of the ubiquitous, gallant, and honourable soldier, irresistible 
when in battle, humorously the prey of feminine whimsies when out 
of it, The tale opens in the year 1654, when the very existence of 
the Polish Commonwealth was threatened by a recrudescence of 
Cossack pretension under Hmelnitski, on the one side, and the incur- 
sion of Sweden on the other. ‘The position of events is explained in 
an introduction to the book by the Americsn translator, which intro- 
duction; after a loag experience, I venture to call the most densely 
obscure document I have ever met with, The easy-going reader will 
do best to skip this intolerable exordium and plunge into the enormous 
book itself. He will find that his enjoyment of the episodes is rather 
increased by his imperfect comprehension of the vast political motives 
at the back of the story, which are so complicated and remote that he 
sees their action vaguely moving like those of the blind forces of nature. 
Broadly speaking, the theme of ‘The Deluge” is the sweeping over 
and submerging cf Poland and Lithuania by the armies of Sweden 
in 1655. 

But before we launch on this sea of blood, Sienkiewicz presents to 
us a brilliant picture of life in a Lithuanian feudal village. The 
episode of the Lady of Vodokty, which occupies the early chapters 
of “The Deluge,” is complete in itself, and there could be found ro 
- better example of the authors clearness of vision and vigour of — 
delineation. The ancient house of Billevich has dwindled down to & 
beautiful maiden, Panna Aleksandra, who is left, at the age of twenty, 
sovereign mistress of a group of farms and villages, great wealth, 
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and the homage of a circle of dependent nobility. Her father, in 
bequeathing all to her, has done so premising that she will marry Pan 
“Kmita, the young and valorous son of his principal neighbour. But 
when Heraclius Billevich dies, Kmita has disappeared. One night, 
when Panna Aleksandra is sitting, in maiden meditation, fancy free, 
` among her servants in the hall at Vodokty, there is a noise of loud 
ringing at the bell, and in theré strides a tall and insolent young 
(man, in a rich fur coat, who proves to be Andrei Kmita, come back 
from the wars—obscure wars, vague and piratical, of which he speaks 
illusively. He describes himself as “a good fellow, but a whirl- 
wind,” and he enters the house and heart of Aleksandra with the 
extremity of banging doors and slamming windows. A noisier, 
‘madder wooing, conducted with. a more puerile frenzy, is not to be 
met with in fiction, but there is something singularly charming in the 
boisterous cordiality of it. The calm and. delicate Aleksandra, still 
striving to be dignified, is almost carried away on the flood of it, but 
she preserves her head enough to insist on the good behaviour of 
Kmita’s followers, who are as wild as he, and by no means so gentle- 
manly. It reaches the ears of Aleksandra, indeed, a few days later, 
that these retainers are making themselves the pest of the neighbour- 
- hood, and she turns on Kmita with a fine feminine dignity of reproof. 
Then,.in the magnificent Lithuanian way, all the men go mad in 
concert ; corpses are piled along the seats in Kmita’s banqueting-hall ; 
Kmita himself is the victim of'a sort of Berserk fury; Aleksandra, much 
against her will, has to be saved from death by Pan ‘Michael, who 
fights a duel with Kmita, beats him and offers his own gallant hand 
to Aleksandra. She rejects him, for in spite of all. these outrageous 
offences she still loves Kmita, who, half-cured of his wound, has 
` meanwhile faded like a ghost, without a. sign, into the interminable 
woodland. And Pan Michael turns from domestic broils and secret. 
disappointment to find his sword needed to resist the Swedish invasion 
of his country. i 

Thus the great epos of Polish history proceeds, and to pursue its 
thread here is absolutely impossible, “The Deluge ” unwinds its huge 
coils until all Poland is overrun by.the armies of Carl Gustavus x 
then the third romance of the trilogy, “ Pan Michael,” takes up the. 
tale of patriotic struggle against the Tartar hordes of Islam. 

In chapter after chapter is outrolled before us an apparently limit- 
less picture of war, in all its astonishing alternations . of. beauty and 
hideousness. The only work of fiction which seems to me at -all 
comparable with this great trilogy of Sienkiewicz is the celebrated 
contemporary romance of “ Simplicissimus,” written by Grimmels- 
hausen, and published in the year 1669. ‘This very remarkable book, 
ə German classic not well enough known in this country, presents a. 
series of awful scenes from the Thirty Years War, in which its author 
took a personal part. Nowhere in the range of literature is the 
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strange, vague frenzy of warfare rendered with a more thrilling horror. 
The famous picture of the appearance of a troop of cuirassiers in the 
village where Simplex lived, and their hideous whirlwind of murder 
and pillage, near the opening ‘of the novel of “ Simplicissimus,” 
presents a very curious resemblance to picture after picture in the 
trilogy of Sienkiewicz, and it would be interesting to know whether 
the Polish author was consciously influenced by reading Grimmels- 
hausen’s extraordinary romance. ; 

Tt has often been observed that the popular writers of small nation- 
alities, whose language naturally restricts their address to a narrow 
circle, are unusually anxious to excel in a great number of depart- 
ments. They are restless, unless they can be encyclopedic. It 
appears from the records of Polish literature that this is particularly 
trae of those who look to Warsaw for their audience. In the last 
generation, the activity and ambition of Kraszewski were boundless ; 
if it befits the dignity of criticism to say so, he was like the elderly 
naval man who combined the entire crew of the Nancy brig. He was 
poet, playwright, novelist, historian, and philosopher in one. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that Sienkiewicz, too, as he becomes 
a person of great celebrity in his native country, aims more and more 
at achieving success with every species of literary experiment. One 
can, indeed, partly enter into the feeling which made him, almost 
immediately after closing his vast objective panorama of Polish history, 
turn to the composition of a modern novel, also of huge size, in which 
the treatment should be as subjective as possible. In “ Bez Dogmatu,” 
or “ Without Dogma,” he competes heroically with M. Paul Bourget 
and the egregious Miss Marie Bashkirtseff. He'is so very clever 
that he is unlikely ever to fail in a project to which he gives his 
fall attention, but this prolonged soliloquy is certainly not in his most 
interesting vein. i 

Leon Ploszowski, whose intimate diary forms the novel of “ With- 
out Dogma,” is, when the book opens, thirty-five years of age, the son 
of a wealthy Polish nobleman, resident in Rome, who is a half-crazed, 
sostheticised fanatic. Leon is a victim to “ the Slavonic improduc- 
tivity,” which we take to be the formula for an inability to act at the 
given aoment in a normal, sensible manner. Against this habit of 
mind the book, seems to be, in a measure, directed in satire. The 
novelist wishes to render hateful the mental and moral impotence 
engendered in Slavonic persons by wealth and birth. Leon is “a 
genius without a portfolio;” with all the talents, all the graces, he 
can never get up enough interest in anything to practise it with 
satisfactory results. He has a rich aunt in Warsaw, whose character, 
very well drawn, is the most engaging in the novel; she is an emotional, 
generous, tyrannical old woman, very pious, with a passion for horse- 
racing, anda blind zeal and infatuation for her nephew, Leon, in whom 
she sees every virtua and every force. 
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A young cousin of Leon’s, Amiela, lives with the old aunt, and is 
being brought up in the silent determination that she shall be Leon’s 
wife. He starts, in a freak, from Rome, and meets Amiela ‘in a 
Warsaw ball-room. She is extremely pretty, modest and intelligent, 
and he falls unwittingly in love with her, yet when the moment comes. 
for a definite betrothal, although he knows that she loves him, his 
“ Slavonic improductivity ” impels him to put off the day of declara- 

. tion, and finally to return to Rome, where, in a sort of defiance, he 
takes up a somewhat vulgar intrigue with the Italian wife of a vale- 
tudinarian English Jew. In process of time the glamour of this 
relation passes by; Leon tires of Laura Davis, and leaves her. At 
that moment, his father having died, and all his interests drawing him 
to Warsaw, the natural thing would be that, having scattered his wild f 

- oats, he should return, a prodigal son, to the house of Ploszow. The 
conditions of temperament which determine him not to do this are 
very ably indicated ; indeed this is, as it appears to me, the most 
original portion of the book. He has no ides of being “ unworthy ” 
of Amiela on account of his past adventures ; not being a neo-puritanic 
female “ fictionist ” of the latest Anglo-Saxon type, this oddity of the 
sex-problem does not occur ‘to his imagination, in other respects 
sophisticated enough. But the intrigue with Laura Davis has for the 
time being deadened his sensibility, and, as at the commencement of 

-it he successfully submerged his pity for Amiela, so now his irritated 

` nerves enable him to submerge his. love also. An indiscreet letter 

from his aunt arriving at this unfortunate moment, he sends back a 

cruel and indeed hateful letter, which has the effect of throwing 

Amiela into the arms of a certain Kromitski whom she does not love, 

but who has long been a suitor for her hand, and whose advances are 
encouraged by Amiela’s family. Leon, not guessing this, soon repents 
of his folly, and his love for Amiela returns in a full tide. It takes, 

However, some time for his pride to permit him to recall his rough 

rejection, and then the only reply he gets is an announcement that: 

Amiela has become Madame Kromitski. 

l Leon hurries back to Ploszow, and the rest of the book details his 
helpless agony of infatuation for Amiela, and the vain attempts hp makes 
to persuade her to fly with him. _ She is absolutely resolute in honour 5 
he gains no encouragement of any sort, and it is only by a cumulation 
of infinitesimal indications that he gradually persuades himself that 
she still loves-him. Finally, though his egotism never permits him to 
suspect the cause, the health of Amiela is undermined by the cease- 
less strain and agitation of Leon's presence, since he will not leave her’ - 
for a day. At last she dies of her obscure complaint, and on the 
following day Leon commits suicide, egotistic, perverse, and exasper- 

‘ating to the very last. Noone would dream of denying ability to the - 

‘mode in which this melancholy story is drawn ont to its miserable 
consummation. But the profit of such a study, conducted, too, at 
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immense length, it is not easy to see. Tolstoi tells a story no less 
sad and lengthy, and, in the world’s eyes, much more criminal, in 
“Anna Karenina.” But there the emotions are more common to 
humanity ; there is a far greater variety of types and a fuller throng 
of faces. To an ordinary healthy person, not averse to the curious 
study of mankind, and not priggish in his choice of subjects, there is 
something, at last, infinitely tiresome in the shilly-shallying equivo- 
cation. and fever of Leon Ploszowski’s enfeebled will and narcotised 
conscience. It is, at the same time, only fair to say that the purpose 
of the story seems to be sane and wholesome. The author, it is plain, 
loathes and despises the “ Slavonic improduciivity ” of his hero, and 
intends his picture of it to be deterrent. There is nothing here of 
that deliberate recommendation of moral anarchy which makes the 
novels of Gabriele d’Annunzio, in spite of their extreme beauty, per- 
haps the most degrading products of our time. The modern rich 
young man, who has no principles, but only wavering emotions and 
conflicting instincts, who is incapable alike of a sense of duty and an 
impulse of altruism, is the object of “excessive attention in each case. 
But one feels—and the distinction is worth making—that while to 
Signor d’Annunzio he is an ideal of everything that is romantic and 
distinguished, to Sienkiewicz he is an object of terrified disgust. 

The latest exploit of the Polish novelist has been the production of 
a romance of the time of Nero, called “ Quo Vadis.” This has been 
translated by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the faithful American admirer of 
Sienkiewicz, to whose patient industry we owe the version of the 
historic trilogy. If I have not read “Quo Vadis,” it is partly 
because life is short, and partly because I have an invincible dislike 
to stories written for the purpose of “ contrasting the corrupt brilliance of 
Paganism with the austere andself-reliant teaching of early Christianity.” 
One knows all the “ business” by heart—the orgies, the arena, the 
Christian maiden with her hair let down her back, the Roman noble’s 
conversion in the nick of time, the glimpse of the “bloated and 
sensual figure of the Emperor.” It all lies outside the pale of litera- 
ture ; it should be reserved for the Marie Corellis and the Wilson 
Barretts. That Sienkiewicz has taken up this facile theme, and that 
(as I gather from epitomes of his plot) he has treated it in very much 
the old conventional way, lessens my respect for his talent. An 
American admirer states that “the spiritual elements in the character, 
of St. Paul have received virtually no artistic recognition.” I dare 
say not; but the Polish novelist should have collaborated with Dean 
Farrar if he wished to succeed in that direction. Another admiring 
reviewer says that St. Peter “ tells the story of the Crucifixion with 
artistic lifelikeness.” I feel that I shall never contrive to ‘read “ Quo 
Vadis.” i 

On the whole, the impression which the talent of Sienkiewicz pro- 
duces is one of breadth and vigour rather than of subtlety. It is, of 
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course, exceedingly difficult to speak with authority of a writer whose 
language it is the critic's misfortune to read in a translation. In one 
sense Sienkiewicz has been happy in securing such a loyal and enthu, 
siastic translator as Mr. Curtin, whose text gives one the impression of 
being extremely faithful. But unhappily Mr: Curtin’s own style is 
inelastic and dense to a painfal degree, so that the English reader is 
constantly wearied and often puzzled by what no doubt is brisk 
enough and lucid enough in the Polish original. Nor are the German 
versions happier, but the slightly’ compressed edition of “ Without 
Dogma,” and the fragments of the trilogy (which only Mr. Curtin 
seems to have had the courage to attack in its entirety) published in 
French by the Count A. Wodzinski, ‘offer a more favourable impression 
of the style of the novelist. Something tells one that when Sienkiewicz 
is in his element, when he is discoursing of those wild ancestors of his 
the pillars of whose existence were wine and the sabre, when he hears 
in the reeds of the steppe the far-off, melancholy music of war, he 
writes with no little richness and rhetorical splendour. It would be 
very interesting to know whether he has ever read or even heard of 
De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars,” which, in subject certainly, 
and probably in style also, is more like the trilogy than any other 
work which can be mentioned in English literature. 

It is certainly the great constellation of romances of seventeenth 
century history which lifts Sienkiewicz out of the category of ordinary 
writers of meritorious fiction. It is these fierce, vast panoramas of war 
which give him for the present his claim on our attention. They are in the 
highest degree remarkable, and it is much to be desired that he should , 
return from spheres where others hold more authority than he to this 
one province where he reigns supreme. His three romances form, a 
‘eyele of genuine grandeur. In them he has contrived to create-a 
-huge army of hurrying, desperate men, driven over the monotonous 
.world by storms of vague, homicidal frenzy. It is not finely and 
minutely painted. It.is not Tolstoi or Meissonier; it is rather the 
work of a gigantic scene-painter filled with enthusiasm for his ‘work, 
and standing on a ladder twelve feet high to paint a hero in a cloud 
of blood. It is all grandiose and magnificent, yet preserved, by an 
undertone of poignant melancholy, and by a constantly supported dis- 
tinction of sentiment, from the merely melodramatic and tawdry. If 
‘Sienkiewicz does not rain the impression he has made in these books 
by an effort to excel in all other branches of fiction, if he is true to 
his curious virile gift for rendering the movements and phenomena of 
savage warfare, he ought to secure a place only just ‘below Scott and 
Dumas among the active and creative writers of masculine romance. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 


| ‘THE LAW OF LIBERTY. 





. i 

Th subject of the will—of its freedom or its bondage—is one of 

‘perennial and undying interest, and despite the best efforts of 
the best thinkers through ages of speculation and ‘inquiry, it is gene- 
rally' supposed that we are quite as far from coming to any definite 
conclusion as we ever have been, and that tha only sensible course tc 
pursue with regard to a problem so abstruse and impracticable is tc 
leave it alone. “No wise man,” it has been said, “ will attempt to 
find la solution for the eternal antinomy of Freedom and Necessity.” 
But this “eternal antinomy ” so continually confronts us, and ‘that not 
only! as a theoretical but a practical difficulty, that it is impossible to 
thrust it out of mind, and consequently fresh and fresh efforts are 


made, if not to attain “ a ‘precise solution,” si any rate to suggest the 


direction in which it seems possible that a solution may lie. Ths 
present essay is an attempt to shadow forth a line of thought which - 
has as yet been insufficiently explored, and which appears to giva 
promise of some fruitful results.. Í 

_ If we confine ourselves within the bounds of experience, there is ore 
thing which we may regard as pre-supposed in will, and that is life. 
The only knowledge we have of will, whether the latter be conscious 
or unconscious, is through living creatures. It would seem, therefore, 
as though the science which deals with living creatures should supply 
us with some data for forming judgments about the will, and that it 
would be wise, before. discussing what may possibly be the meanirg 
of free-will, to ascertain what is certainly, so fer as our knowledge 
goes, the meaning of free life, For this inquiry we are assuredly 
better equipped af the present day than has ever been the case in 
the past. Biology is no whit behind her sister natural sciences in 
the progress she has made, and it may very truly be said that the 
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discoveries and generalisations which are the outcome of modern inves- 
tigation in this most interesting region fall little short of a veritable 
revelation. In all that we have learned, however, and in all that we 
hope to learn of the world of organic life, we have never passed, nor 
do we ever expect to pass, beyond the sway of law. Vital phenomena, 
are a cosmos, not a chaos, and consequently in them, no less than in 
inorganic nature, we recognise the presence of “ necessity.” Are we, . 
therefore, to say that freedom is excluded ? This, of course, depends 
on what we mean by freedom. If it is exemption from law, “ an 
indeterminate possibility of becoming and doing anything,” then 
wherever necessity is present, freedom must perforce be absent. Yet 
many familiar observations might warn us that we are on a false track 
here. To take one only: the English nation is, without doubt, the 
freest‘in the world, and it is so because it is the most law-abiding. 
In liberty, as the sons of England have conceived and in part realised 
it, the opposite elements of freedom and necessity are seen combined, 
showing that they may, under some aspects at any rate, be regarded 
as complementary, ‘ 

This truth ig exemplified somewhat differently, and in a manner 


‘more apposite to our present subject, in the contrast between the pro- 
` duction of a work of art—a piece of sculpture, for instance—and the 


growth of a plant. In both cases a particular sequence is followed ; 
we can trace cause and effect, the. adaptation of means to ends, a 
gradual development, ` a resulting symmetry. -In the case of the 
sculpture, all this is due to external design and workmanship, and we 
should describe the result as determined. In other words, we here 
see in the thing worked upon necessity only, and a very little 
reflection will convince us that this is invariably the case whenéver 
anything is produced or modified solely by working upon it from 
without. The growth of a plant does not fall under this category. 


` It is due to a process which is initiated and carried on from within, 


‘ not independently of external conditions, as we shall presently see, but 


yet in no sense originated or coerced by them. This process is the 
only one suitable to the developing life, and of which, there- 
fore, it is capable. It appears, then, as though we might here also 
use the word determination ; but it is not the same kind of deter- 
mination as that we have before described, and perhaps the difference 
may be indicated by employing the term conditioned instead of deter- 
mined. Thé organism has not, indeed, “an indeterminate possibility 
of becoming and doing anything,” but it has that which the sculpture 
has not, a conditioned possibility: of realising its own potentialities, 
and it is in the possession of these potentialities, and of the means of 
realising them, that we perceive the existence of Sreedom. 

According to this conception a perfectly free life would consist, not 
in being unconditioned—i.e., in having no conditions to respond to— 
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but in being so full, varied, and vigorous that no conditions would 
thwart or cramp it, but serve only as a fresh opportunity for self- 
realisation. If we regard not this or that special kind of organism, 
but organic life on our planet as a whole, we may see in it some slight 
approximation to this freedom of self-realisation, attained by a continual 
process of self-adaptation to changing external conditions. From a 

less general point of view we perceive the nearest approach to it in 
' man, He can adapt himself to changes in the environment, extremes 
of climate, alterations of diet, to an extent which is not possible to 
any other animal. This, of course, is in great part due to his power 
of intelligent prevision and contrivance. His mental superiority 
enables him, within wider limits than any other animal, not only to 
adapt himself to, but to modify external conditions so as to suit the 
exigencies of his own development ; in other words, to bring these 
external conditions into correspondence with the internal or self- 
initiated conditions, Consequently he supplies a truer and higher 
exemplification of frea or self-realising life than is to be found in the 
rest of the organic world, though there is no single organism which 
does not to some extent exhibit it, because there is no single organism 
which is not to some extent capable of that self-adaptation which is 
its note, 

The mention of external conditions reminds us that in the case of 
organic life these are never absent. The environment plays a large 
and very important part in the ‘process of development; it may be 
‘modified, but it also modifies, and the life is therefore doubly ‘con- 
ditioned, from within by its own capabilities, from without by the 
environment. In the case of any finite being, it would seem that 
there: is no escape from this double conditioning. We could not 
conceive of such a being as wholly conditioned from within—1e., as 
existing absolutely without any external conditions to which the 
internal must be brought to correspond. For this reason perfect 
freedom in a finite being would be a freedom unlimited in response to, 
but limited in initiation of conditions, because some of the conditions 
of its life must always be originated from without itself. A freedom 
greater than this, a freedom unlimited in initiation of conditions as 
well as in response to them, could belong only to an Infinite Being, 
because it would imply that all the conditions arise from within, and 
none from without the life, which is thus not lawless, but absolutely 
law ,including, a law unto itself. This is the freedom which we 
ascribe to the Divine Life. The perfect law of liberty in its absolute 
perfection is not to be found elsewhere. Nevertheless, the reflection of 
the divine freedom is seen in the universe which is the outcome of the 
divine activity, and most especially in the organic division of that - 
universe. We do there, as has already been said, perceive in a 
limited degree the power of initiation. Without it, that capacity for 
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selfadaptation which all living things exhibit to a greater or less 
extent, could hardly be conceived to exist. It is the impulse to self- 
realisation which impels the organism to.assimilate conditions external 
to itself, and include them within the range of its own life. 
- The ideal of freedom for finite life is, then, such correspondence 
between internal and external conditions that its every potentiality - 
may be fully and perfectly realised. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that within our experience this ideal never becomes actual. What- 
ever we may think of the general action of such a principle as 
natural selection, however entirely we may acknowledge that it is on 
the whole beneficial we cannot -possibly deny that potentialities of 
life are destroyed as well as fostered by it. Those individuals and 
those species which are weeded out, have not been able to realise all 
of which they were capable. Less arduous conditions, a more favour- 
able environment, would have.enabled them to attain to some develop- 
ment which would have been the full and adequate expression of 
their life. As it is, such an expression has not in them been reached. 
The pressure of external conditions has been such that they were not 
free to realise it. 
We perceive such failures throughout the whole organic world, but 
in a much more marked degree as we rise towards the summit. This ` 
is no doubt partly because as life increases in scope’ and worth, its 
abortive expressions, those realisations which might: have been and are 
not, naturally awake in us a deeper feeling of regret and astonishment 
at Nature’s apparently wasteful procedure: But this is not the only 
reason. The lower, especially the lowest forms of life, have so little 
in them, comparatively speaking, which wants to realise. itself, and 
they make, consequently, so little demand on the environment, that 
the difficulty of adjusting internal to external conditions is not at all 
what chiefly strikes us. On the contrary, that which most im- 
presses us in these lowest forms of life is the fact that, if they had 
greater powers of response, the environment would be amply sufficient 
to satisfy them. The restriction here is clearly seen to be from 
within, not from without. It is when we turn'to the higher 
organisms, and especially to man, the highest, that we seem to become 
so strongly conscious of failure in the. environment, It appears too 
narrow for the potentialities of life. External. conditions, in conse- 
quence, press hardly; they do not give Scope enough, and we are left 
to lament the realisations which might have been. On further 
reflection, however, it appears as though the failure. which at first 
sight'we charge upon the environment, ought rather to be attributed 
to the organism.: If the latter could adapt itself indefinitely, the 
. environment: would always suffice, and is it not just such indefinite 
adaptability that we have indicated as the true ideal of freedom for 
finite life?» Not quite; the conclusion at which we ‘finally arrived 
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was; Such adaptability as would enable every potentiality to be fully 
and perfectly realised. If indefinite adaptability leads, in order to the 
preservation of life, to the abandonment of any possibilities which that 
life originally had, its self-realisation has been stunted. It has not 
attained its most adequate expression, and the cause of the failure does 
lie in the environment and not in the life. Consequently the latter 
has failed of its full measure of liberty. It was not free to develop. 

This is one aspect of the question, but we must now turn to examine 
another, and if in so doing we seem at first only to bring out startling 
paradoxes, these must not daunt us. It is only by confronting them 
boldly, and giving them full weight, that we can hope to throw any 
light upon the meaning of that “ eternal antinomy of freedom and 
necessity ” which we are now endeavouring to investigate in its relation 
to the world of organic life. 

The point at which we have arrived is that owing to the pressure 
-of external conditions, much life is not free. It never attains to its 
full measure of realisation. But it has already been observed that if 
we look on organic lifs as a whole, and not on any particular mani- 
-festations of it, a considerable measure and variety of realisation is 
attained. In fact, this general richness and diversity of life is what 

- first strikes the observer of nature. It is only by closer investigation 
and more careful stucy that he becomes aware of the sacrifice made 
to attain it, of the lives which have perished or been stunted in order 
that the lives which survive and attain their full measure of develop- 
ment may be what thay are. This word sacrifice strikes the key-note 
of that second, and apparently antithetical, espect of the question 
which we have now to review. External conditions which are too 
strenuous for some, the struggle which to the vanquished means death 
or abortion, the pressure of necessity, in fact, which prevents self- 
realisation in many cases, has powerfully .conduced to it in others. It 
has been the means by which a nearer approximation of ideal freedom 
of life in the organic world as a whole has been attained, and, so far 
as we know, it is not attained in any other way. However strange 
and inexplicable it may seem to us, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that it is through conflict, through sacrifice, through the hard 
discipline of inexorable external conditions, that life, even ‘in its 
highest manifestations, has become what it is. From this point of 
view, therefore, that which seemed limitation in the environment has 
been the most powerful factor making for progress in organic evolution. 
If necessity is the means, freedom is the end. This we can certainly, 
if dimly, see. But freedom reached by coercion does not fulfil our 
ideal. For this we need freedom in the means by which the end is 
attained as well as in the end itself, and in order that it should be 
found there, an element of freedom must enter into that which, from 
the point of view we have at present reached, seems exclusively 
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stamped with the impress of necessity, sacrifice. The latter must be 
shown not only to conduce to the fuller realisation of the life which is 
not sacrificed, but also to that of the life which is sacrificed. We 
shall, therefore, now direct our inquiries towards ascertaining 
whether the organic world affords any indications of fulfilling this 
requirement. 

Even those who would most oppose the idea of making man the 
measure of the universe, can hardly deny that, on the theory of evo- 
lution, we have in him the truest test of the capabilities of organic 
life as we know it, His life, viewed merely from the physical point 
of view, is incomparably the highest and the freest. But we cannot 
look on man’s life as merely physical ; it extends beyond this into the 

wide domain of self-conscious intelligence and reason. ‘The satis- 
faction of animal needs is but a very small part of the demand made 
by human life on the environment. There are other „capacities and 
other requirements with which the physical world is but little con- 
cerned, and which men have generally agreed to call spiritual, and 
these carry in their train that supreme faculty of which only such 
faint foreshadowings are given in any stage of life below the human, 
that we may almost say it is peculiar to man—viz., the moral sense. 
To this we must presently return, but, in the first plase, it is important . 
` to notice two things—(1) that since, on the theory of evolution, it: is 
in man that we find the truest exemplification of the capabilities of 
organic life, it is in man we ought to look for the solution, so far as 
it is discernible, of the problems of that life; (2) that his pre-eminence 
does not emancipate him from sacrifice, but, on the contrary, brings 
out in a much clearer light all its anomalies and paradoxes. It will 
‘be necessary to say a few words under each of these heads. 

(1) The study of life in its most elementary forms is of com- 
paratively recent: date, and opens a region of research peculiarly 
suitable to the proclivities of modern thought. We of the nineteenth 
century love to go back to beginnings, at any rate as near to them as | 
we can get, and we believe that by so doing we attain a very much 
truer appreciation of what has followed upon the beginnings than 
would otherwise be possible. No doubt this is very true; but, as with 
all other truths, if too exclusively dwelt on it leads us astray. © To 
judge of what a thing really is, we need to look at sequels rather than ` 
origins; and if we find that a very lowly beginning, which, viewed by 
itself, would lead us to form equally lowly anticipations as to its future 
possibilities, unfolds, on the contrary, into great and far-reaching 
results, we are as a rule, impressed by a sense of the power which 
must have lain hidden in what appeared of such feeble promise. It 
is strange that so obvious a consideration should have been frequently 
-overlooked in the surveys made of organic life. The theory of evolution, 
in its modern acceptation, has been very generally: thought to detract 
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from the dignity of man. Surely it should rather lead us to gaze 
with wonder and awe at the intrinsic power and majesty of the life 
which lay folded in so humble a germ. In a “ self-made” man, who 
has risen to a position of high honour, we perceive a far greater force 
of character and extent of ability than in a man who, having from 
the first the advantages of birth, wealth, and culture, has achieved 
the same distinction. In like manner, the fact that organic life 
starting as we believe it started, as in every individual case we know 
it does now start, from a minute speck of protoplasmic substance has - 
reached the marvellous stage of development that man displays, gives 
us such a proof of the apparently unlimited potentialities of life as 
no theory of a “ special creation” of man could ever afford. 

But to accept this descent or ascent of man from the lowest forms 
of organic life, entails the inevitable consequence that we must regard 
him as the best exponent of the capabilities of that life, just as a fall- 
grown ‘oak is the best expcnent of the capabilities of an acorn. And 
unless we ascribe the life of self-conscious reason and will, which is 
what we chiefly mean when we speak of human life, to a different 
origin from that highly differentiated physical life which is its correla- 
tive, and, so far as we know, equally essential to the perfect whole, we 
must allow that the potentiality of the one as well as of the other, 
existed in those elementary living forms which were man’s earliest 
progenitors. Of these or similar forms abundant examples are extant, 
and had we not such striking evidence to the contrary, no stretch of 
imagination would enable us to see in them the almost boundless 
promise which has been verified.* “Bearing in mind that it has beon 
‘verified, and that consequently anything which in man solves, or gives 
some help towards solving, the problems of organic life as presented ' 
ia him, applies.in appropriate measure to that lower creation, of which 
he is the roof and crown, let us turn to see what aspect sacrifice 
presents, as viewed in its relation to human life. 

(2) Certainly, at first sight, one that is full of sadness and per- 
plexity. The conditions obtaining throughout the rest of the organic 
world, though in some respects greatly modified, are by no means 
inoperative, and the “straggle for life,” and its concomitant, “ the 
survival of the fittest” (entailing, of course, the perishing of the non- 
fit), produce among mankind the same results as they produce else- 
where, only that the hardness and cruelty of the conditions stand out 
in much stronger relief because of the greater value of that which is 
- sacrificed. This is the case, even when the ordinary working of the 
tule holds good, and the less fit give place to the more fit. When an 


* The evidence principally referred to is that afforded by embryology. To those 
-who have at all appreciated the significance of the fact that in the life-history of every 
human ‘individual the whole caasm is bridged between a single microscopic cell, 
and a full-grown man with a man’s physical and mental powers, there is no diff- 
«culty in ascribing to the race a similar development. 
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"individual human being goes under in the conflict, or when an 


inferior race is crowded out, disappearing at the contact of that higher 


‘civilisation which demands so.many victims both within and without 


its own circle,.we feel that even though neither the individual nor the 
race has reached the high-water mark of human. capabilities, there has 
nevertheless been a sacrifice of possibilities far transcending any with 
which the range of lower organic life makes us acquainted. But-what, 
touches us with an even keener sense of waste and injustice, is when 


- the converse of the ordinary rule is presented, and we see apparently 


not the less fit sacrificed to the more fit, but the more fit to the less fit. 
Wherever man has risen above the savage state, we meet to a greater 


‘or less extent with this anomaly: that the weak, the sickly, the 
` decrepit in mind or body, are cared for: and preserved at the cost of 


the strong, the healthful, and the intelligent; and the higher the 
stage of mental and moral culture which society at large has reached, 
the more frequent and striking do such sacrifices become. Our great 
western civilisation abounds with instances of them, and it is the 
noblest natures, those whose unimpeded self-realisation would, we 
think, most benefit society at large, who. are most impelled to make 
them. Nor is: it only the noble sacrifices of noble natures that we 


-have to take into account; a man may “sacrifice himself” (how 
- common an expression it is!) to pleasure, to wealth, to fame, to any 


object personal or impersonal which calls out towards itself his personal 
energies. There seems, in fact, to be an inward constraint, a com- 


-pulsion, a necessity laid on man.when he has arrived at a certain stage 


of development to sacrifice himself knowingly to-some one or to some- 
thing, not by any means always to the intrinsically worthiest: object, 


` but to that which, owing to some individual idiosyncrasy, éppeals to 


‘him most strongly. Shall we say of this inward compulsion, this con- 


‘viction of man that only by foregoing what seems to be self-realisa- 


tion, he is able most truly to fulfil himself, that it is a sign his life 
is not free? Let us take an analogy from lower nature, for life does. , 


‘not, because it is self-conscious, cease to bear the impress of those- 


great general characteristics which are distinctive of all life. 
When the vertebrate embryo is impelled by the law of its being to 


-take upon itself those changes which will result in its becoming a. 


fully-formed vertebrate animal and cannot result in its-becoming any- 
thing else, we do not say that its passing through these undeviating- 
preliminary stages shows that its life is not free. Rather, as we con- 


‘template the beauty and symmetry of the perfected form to which they 


lead, we say that it is attained because the life was free, -free to- 
develop, to fulfil that law of its being which has resulted in such noble 


-maturity. And, stating the case more generally, whenever we perceive- 
‘a developing life impelled to pass through some particular phase, 


even if it should so happen.that we do not yet know the final form 
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to which the whole process of development will lead, we are convinced 
that we see in action the law by which it is to be reached. Applying 
this general observation to the particular case of conscious sacrifice 
in human life, if we see that arrived at a certain stage of development, 
there is invariably an inward compulsion to make such sacrifice, it is 
clear, quite apart from ethical considerations, that here is an indication 
of a law of man’s life, a law which must be fulfilled if maturity is to 
be attained and the promise of human nature to see fruition. 

Apart from ethical considerations also, it is possible to see in what way 
this law might be, and to some extent is, not only in its results but in 
its action, one of liberty. Conscious sacrifice, the sacrifice of a being 
who knows what he is doing when he makes the sacrifice, is often full 
of pain, full of perplexity, full even of apparent despair ; but the moment 
it assumes the form of a direction of our personal activities upon any 
object of affection, be it personal or impersonal, the pain, the per- 
plexity, the despair are transformed. Sacrifice appears then as the 
strongest and most satisfying expression of our own nature, a form— 
and the most complete form—of self-realisation. It is nob necessary 
to insist at any length upon this truth, which is a matter of common 
experience. That it is so, is the most convincing proof that far 
from sacrifice being always forced, it may be, and frequently is, the 
spontaneous ‘expression of self-conscious life, including therefore, > 
at this stage, the element of freedom of which before it seemed 
devoid. 

So far, then, keeping before us the thought of life only, and 
excluding that of will, we have been able to see that in sacrifice, as. 
exemplified in man, freedom as well as necessity bears its part. But 
we have reached a point when the consideration of the volitional 
element can no longer be postponed. It might be, perhaps, if man 
were never conscious of any internal conflict in his manner of fulfilling: 
that law of his being which is expressed in sacrifice; but such a. 
conflict is one of his most frequent experiences, and the way in which 
he pats an end to it is by an effort of the will, often a very strenuous. 
and long-continued effort, resulting apparently not in helping him 
to realise the potentialities of his life more fully, but in leading him 
to forego them, Thai which we have now to take into consideration. 
is, therefore, the meaning of the part played by the will in self-con- 
scious sacrifice, and the first step in our inquiry is to investigate the 
relation (1) between will and life in general, (2) between self-conscious 
life and will. i 

(1)'We have already said that will presupposes life. Our expe- 
rience of will is confined to its manifestation in living creatures. We 
may now add that it appears to be co-extensive with the range of 
life ; in other words, wherever we find a living creature’ we also find 
a creature prompted to action, not only by external causes, but also 
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by some inward spring of power. The “ voluntary” movements, of 
the lowliest organisms, of the amoeba for instance, give an example of 
what is meant. This creature responds to external stimulus, to an 
electric shock, or the touch of some particle suitable for food; but 
it also executes movements which, so far as can possibly be ascer~ 
tained, are not due to any external stimulus whatever ; and it is for 
this reason they have received the name of “voluntary.” No other 
epithet seems adequately to describe their entirely spontaneous 
character. It may be said, however, that since purely vegetable 
organisms appear incapable of voluntary movements, such organisms 
afford no evidence of the existence of that spontaneous or self-deter- 
mining element which all animal life undoubtedly exhibits, and 
therefore half the organic world is devoid of it. This objection‘is 
based on a somewhat superficial view of the matter. It leaves out of 
account the fact that self-adaptation is’ quite as characteristic of 
‘vegetable as of animal life; and self-adaptation is as we have 
seen, the active result of that inward impulse towards self-realisa- 
- tion which is the spontaneous element in all organic life. 
Therefore, though purely vegetable organisms exhibit no such 
-indications of unconscious will as “voluntary” movements, this 
fact should be taken as due to the special way in which their 
‘special life has adapted itself to the environment, and therefore 
rather as a proof of spontaneity than of the reverse. It should be 
remembered also in this connection that in those strange and suggestive 
organisms, among the lowest in the scale of life, which cannot be 
classed as decisively either plant or animal, voluntary movements 
occur; and the cessation of them in the purely vegetable—which 
are the higher—forms can therefore hardly be taken as other than a 
sign that the spontaneity which prompted them has found a more 
appropriate outlet in rest than in motion. . 

If, however, we thus make will co-extensive with life, and conse- 
quently unconscious and unintelligent when and in so far as life is 
unconscious and unintelligent, the relation between the two appears 
clearly to be of the kind existing between expression and what is 
expressed. Will expresses and life is expressed ; and so long as life 
‘has not passed beyond the unconscious stage, it is not possible to 
conceive of any internal conflict arising as to the mode of its expression ; 
. life and will are in perfect accord. 

(2) The case is different, however, when we come to the second head 
of our inquiry, the relation between self-conscious life and will. In 
common with all life, self-conscious life seeks to realise to the utmost 
its own potentialities, and does so through the will. So far there is 
no difference ; but in unconscious life the sole hindrance to freedom 
of development. lies in the adverse pressure of external conditions, and 
these alone, therefore, prevent. unconscious will from being free. 
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External conditions operate also in the case of self-conscious life and 
will; but it is not difficult to see that here lack of freedom may be 
due also to an internal cause non-existent at & lower stage. In a 
being endowed with self-conscious reason, but of finite capacities and 
gradual development, it seems inevitable that he should require time 
and the discipline of external conditions in order that he may learn 
what the potentialities of his life really are, and what direction his 
development must take in order that they may be most fully and 
perfectly realised. Until he has learned this, hislife may be regarded 
ag tentative, and his will, which is its active expression, is tentative 
also, Bat the tentative activity of self-conscious and intelligent life 
may easily take a direction other than that in which the most adequate 
realisation of the life, and consequently its greatest freedom, lies ; for 
reason also is feeling its way, and the self-knowledge which is essential 
to rightly directed activity, is as yet in too elementary a stage to be 
safely depended on. Wrongly directed activity ensues, an expression 
of tue life which is not really suitable to the life, and impedes its 
further: development, and this (since the life is self-conscious) is felt 
as want of freedom. . 

Ideal freedom of will consists in the will being the spontaneous 
and perfectly adjusted activity of the life which it presupposes and 
of which it is the expression; and in the case of self-conscious and 
intelligent life this includes the adequate expression of a fully informed 
reason, and of all thase personel energies by which a self-conscious 
and intelligent life is characterised. In such a case choice would be 
excluded because the life, and the will which is its expression, would be 
no longer tentative. Self-realisation would not seem to lie perhaps 
in this, or perhaps in that direction, but in a well-detined and clearly 
perceived path, to follow which would be at ance the attainment of 
liberty and the fulfilment of law. This is not, of course, our usual 
conception of freedom of will. We regard itrather as existing in the 
power of forcing our life into this or that mould as we like, forgetting 
or never having understood that there can only be one course of 
development which will issue in perfect self-realisation, and therefore, 
only one course in which we can truly experience freedom. 

That freedom, at the self-conscious stage, should be consistent with, 
nay should actually lie in this confinement to, one cowrse, strikes us 
perhaps as too paradoxical to be true. There is no paradox really ; 
its, appearance is due to a misapprehension which the conclusions 
reached at an earlier stage of the argument should enable us to clear 
away. For since, as we have seen, an ideally free finite life is doubly 
conditioned, from without by the environment, and from within by its 
own potentialities, and this no less at the self-conscious than at the 
unconscious stage, so also the will, which is the active expression of 
such a life, must equally be conditioned. In other words it’ must be 
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law-abiding just as the life which it expresses must be law-abiding. 
* Nor even if we endeavour to carry our thoughts beyond the limita- 
tions of the finite, and to conceive the. infinitely free will of a life 
of infinite freedom, do we escape law: As we have seen, the liberty 
ascribed to the Divine Life (when we attempt to form a definite idea of 
its meaning) consists in that life being absolutely law-including, in 
the fullest and completest sense of the words a law unto itself, The 
Divine Will, the active’expression of this absolutely law-including life 
of infinite freedom, is therefore itself an expression of law, of the un- 
deviating, all-including law of the Divine Life. It is for this reason 
that theologians find themselves forced into the acknowledgment that. 
God “cannot” will certain things. He “ cannot,” they say will ' 
injustice, unholiness, cruelty, What they mean is that if the Divine 
Life be absolately just, holy, and loving, the Divine Will, which is its 
active expression, must be the same. It is inconceivable that a life, 
infinitely free because it is infinitely law-including, should ever enter 
` upon any mode of expression not in’perfect and absolute accord wit 
‘itself. i -0 
This, however, is not the place to-enter upon theological considera- 
tions. To those who believe in the existence of God, all metaphysical 
‘inquiries must finally lead ‘up to and merge in theology; but we are 
at present taking our stand on the lower -ground of observation and: 
induction, believing that if, here we can find firm footing, we shall: 
have prepared the way for those further and higher flights which it 
is dangerous to attempt without a point d'appui in the region of 
experience, ' 
The position we have at present reached is this: The will is the 
active expression of life,and in the case of an ideally free though 
finite life is its perfect and adequate expression. In the case of un- 
conscious life, if its development be impeded through defective external 
conditions, its active expression (the will) is impeded also. Neither 
is free, but they are not in disaccord. In the case of self-conscious 
intelligent life subject to gradual development, the reason is during 
all the earlier stages of such development inadequate to keep the will © 
rightly directed, and consequently the latter may easily go ‘astray; 
with the paradoxical result, that life is self-forced into a course of 
activity not suitable to it, and therefore impeding its further develop- 
ment. : 
This being the case, we should expect (following the analogy of 
life in lower stages, where a fresh difficulty is invariably met by some 
fresh effort at self-adaptatior!) that the impulse to self-realisation, 
‘which is at the root of all forms of self-adaptation, would not here 
either be found wanting. We should anticipate the appearance of 
some new power in the life, by means of which the davgerous 
deficiency of reason might be supplied, and the life be at liberty to 
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pursue its true course of development. Such a power we find in the 
moral sense. Ib is not all that we—many of us at any rate—find 
in it, but it is the aspect whose consideration is most relevant to our 
subject, and, moreover, one which is strikingly and incontestably true. 
The progress of mankind from barbarism -to civilisation would have 
been impossible, had not the “ categorical imperative ” pointed out: a 
way which Reason could not yet discern, could not, when pointed out, 
justify by any logical process, but yet in accepting which, dimly 
recognised that she found her true fulfilment. Thus, between the 
moral sense and Reason in that higher signification ignored by so 
many modern writers, there is no conflict, but only a difference of 
fanction. The moral sense complements, sustains, inspires Reason, calls 
out in her a consciousness of higher potentialities, defends her against 
her own defectiveness while those potentialities are in process of 
development, and seems, indeed, to be the very voice of the higher 
Reason herself, not yet recognising her own utterance. But between 
the moral sense and Reason in that mutilated form in which authors 
like Mr. Kidd present it to us—Reason reduced to the logical faculty 
—conflict may, nay, it would seem must, occur ; for the function of 
the moral sense being to protect the developing life of man from the 
misdirection of his will resulting from an imperfectly informed and 
consequently ill-judging logical faculty, the demands of the two can 
scarcely be expected always to coincide. ' 

Though of extreme importance in other connections, it matters 
nothing to us here whence the moral sense derives its authoritative 
character. That character exists; it has, on the whole, been recog- 
nised in the most thorough of all ways—viz., submission—and has 
found its justification in the social progress of mankind, in the 
furtherance, that is, of human development, and consequently of 
human self-realisation. We cannot, then, go far wrong in regarding 
the “ought” of the categorical imperative as the yet unrecognised, 
or but dimly recognised indication in man’s nature of the direction 
in which his freedom lies. And we shall ‘be confirmed in this view of 
the matter if we endeavour to probe what the sense of “ ought ” means 
in characters emancipated from the servile fear of consequences. We 
shall find that at bottom it consists in a deeply rooted conviction that 
by disregarding it we are mutilating the “ higher self” within, are 
refusing a form of self-realisation, not happier, perhaps, or in all 
respects fuller, but better. 

These observations on the moral sense may have seemed a digres- 
sion from our main line of thought; but it is not so in reality. Our 
object is to discover the meaning of the part played by the will in 
self-conscious sacrifice ; and therefore it is of the highest relevancy to 
ascertain the place held in the life of man by the moral sense, because 
the method of operation of the latter is almost invariably through 
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voluntary self-sacrifice. For the sake of some object personal or 
impersonal, child, wife, country, religion, truth, knowledge, a man 
feels that he “ ought” to give up the fulfilment of desires centring in 
himself, the satisfaction of impulses to gratify which would otherwise 
be his natural tendency, and which he cannot, perhaps, logically prove 
to be less defensible than those in whose favour he sets them’ aside.’ 
It is worthy of observation, however, that the sense of “ ought” never 
interferes to bolster up the pretensions of any impulses towards forms 
of self-realisation not sanctioned by the moral sense. A man never 
feels that he ought to’ give rein to impulses of lust, fraud, cruelty, 
slander, or even ambition, though they may be so strong that he 
declares he “ must” do so; and may succeed in justifying them to 
himself by some ingenious process of special pleading.* Afterwards, 
unless through frequent and persistent lapses moral deterioration has 
set in, shame and remorse arise to vindicate those claims of the higher 
self which he has disregarded, thus impeding his own development 
and bringing his life into bondage. Our common parlance bears out 
what is said. We speak readily of slaves to ambition, to avarice, to 
passion, never of slaves to contentment, generosity, or temperance, - 
however completely they may be the rule of life. Pn n ` 
We shall do well not to pass too hurriedly over this apparently 
trite observation, for the truth to which it witnesses has a most- 
important bearing on our subject. Whence comes it that certain 
impulses, powerful in themselves, and whose gratification undoubtedly 
has the appearance of a form of self-realisation, lead to “slavery,” 
. whereas resisting them, even at*the cost of much pain and difficulty, 
is confessedly the road to liberty, lifts the life on to a higher plane 
of action, and gives it a wider and more powerful scope? Various 
answers have been formulated to this question. From our, point of 
view there can be but one. The former course, that of setting at 
naught the moral sense, is in contradiction to the law of development 
of human life, Therefore liberty—unrestrained self-realisation—ig 
not possible if it be adopted; whereas the second course, that of 
obedience to the moral sense, is in consonance with the law of 
development, and is therefore the key to a region of unlimited 
freedom. 
The effort required to enter this region is due to what we have 
called the tentative stage: of self-conscious life, that which man has 
at present reached. He is not sure in what direction his life will 
best find its expression; and, therefore, to abandon any course which 
holds out promise of self-réalisation appears like self-mutilation; almost 
like self-slaughter. But the acceptance of the method of self-sacrifice 
* In the case of uneducated persons and of children, the dictates of the moral sense 
take rather -a negative than a positive form. ‘The child perceives earlier that he 


“ ought not” to do certain things than that he “ought” to do certain others; and 
the savage, the child-man, probably resembles him in this respect. 
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is the recognition by the will (the active expression of man’s self- 
conscious nature), that freedom lies not in licence, but in law; that not. 
in any direction, but in one well-defined path of development he will 
attain to complete self-realisation. And the supreme function of the 
moral sense is to bring about this voluntary recognition of law, to 
enable man to feel, even when he cannot see, the meaning of liberty. 

That the mandates of the moral sense may be disregarded we all 
know, and in this’ fact it is often supposed that the proof of moral 
freedom lies. It would be far truer to regard it as the possibility of 
moral bondage. Certainly choice implies self-conscious intelligence, 
and is therefore so far a step on the road to higher freedom than 
unconscious life could aver attain ; but it implies also defective know- 
ledge, imperfect reason, ill-balanced energies. These are not con- 
comitants of ‘freedom, and whenever the goal of human development 
is attained, man will be free, not because he can choose, but because 
he has no need to choose; the spontaneous activities of his whole 
nature will have resolved themselves into a perfect and conscious 
harmony. 

We have shown that the highest potentialities of human life, 
those in realising which it realises its greatest freedom, are indi- 
cated by the moral sense, and that the means of realising them 
lies in obedience to the mandates of the moral sense. But we have 
now to ask: Does this obedience, does the kind of self-sacrifice 
demanded, lead to the abandonment of any other potentialities which 
human life originally had? Because, if so, we shall be bound to 
confess that its self-realisation has been to some extent stunted. 

The first and most obvious consideration which confronts us is, 
that since man is still in process of development, since from whatever 
point of view we regard him we cannot assert that he has reached the 
full measure of perfection of which he is capable, it is exceedingly 
difficult to frame any satisfactory answer to this question. There are 
stages in the embryological development of an organism when some 
parts seem to be growing and nourishing themselves at the expense of 
other parts, when a disproportion is apparent which were it final, 
would be fatal to the nice adjustment of all organic functions which 
we find in the adult form. Man has not yet attained the adult stage, 
and therefore we must hesitate in advancing any opinion as to what 
that stage will ultimately imply. Nevertheless, in the case of the race 
collectively, and of by far the greater number of individuals composing. 
it, we may certainly with truth assert that on the whole, the moral 
sense not only indicates the direction in which lie the highest potenti- 
alities in the life of man, but also fosters and preserves all other dis- 
tinctively human potentialities, whether they be physical, mental or 
social. It prevents deterioration as well as incites to progress. 

In the case of some individuals, however, there seems to be an. 
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exception to the general rule. Those who, for the sake of other 
members of the race, or of some abstract and perhaps unattainable 
ideal, forego intellectual achievement, power which they might rightly 
and usefully wield, the realisation of capacities which cry aloud for 
satisfaction, and yet which must be denied if the imperative demand 
of the moral sense for self-sacrifice is to be complied with—what are 
we to say to such as these ? - In truth if our horizon be bounded by 
the horizon of this present life we can. say but little, for there is 
nothing to show that such individuals benefit either themselves or the 
race at large by their conduct. Nevertheless the truth remains, that 
- sacrifice of this kind is undoubtedly felt to be in accordance with the. 
deepest and most searching requirements of self-realisation; a fact 
which seems to indicate that the individual as well as the race iè still 
to some extent in embryo, has yet to attain to that complete stage 
when all the paradoxes of his development shall be explained. 
One last remark appears.to be called for. - It is not the moral 
sense alone which impels to sacrifice. As we have before said, man 
may sacrifice himself to unworthy objects. Sacrifice is a law of his 
nature which seems to show that his lifé is not its own centre. The 
moral sense does not make the law, but finding it in action indicates 
its rightful application ; and when “ ought” becomes “ must,” because 
the fulfilment of the moral law to the ‘extent to which it is perceived 
truly expresses what the man is—is recognised in fact as self-realisation, 
then, according to the measure of the recognition, there is liberty. 


l Emma MARE CAILLARD. 


AFTER THE FAMINE IN MY GARDEN. 


HEN there was snow on the ground and famine in the garden 
the birds flocked to my food, but the thaw came, and not one 
of them all has ever been back to say “Thank you.” It may be that 
the blackbird and thrash now singing from the fir-tops are grateful, 
and that the short, bright chants of the robin are canticles in acknow- 
ledgment of a timely kindness. But I wish they would sometimes 
come back to the tables that I spread for them when they were in 
need, just to show, now that they are not hungry, that they still look 
upon me as a friend. But they will not have it so. If I go out, the 
blackbirds break cover with hysterical cries—how meek they were 
when the ground was iron!—and long before you can get near them, 
the tits (they used to eat within reach of my arm in the bitter days) 
affect a ridiculous alarm at my presence. 

The air is soft, the sun is shining, and the winged folk have all 
gone back to their routines of life, and, happily, without any remem- 
brance of miseries past, Out in the paddock the rooks are very 
pompous and self-satisfied. For a fortnight they had not enough 
spirit among a whole flock of them for a single caw, but now they are 
joyously clamorous, convening at their Diet of Worms with effusive 
congratulations, and fying homewards at evening with much discourse. 
The starlings are with them—and how they eat! The rations of 
porridge and boiled dog-biscuit that during the frost were served out 
to them, unsavoury, doubtless, but life-preserving, are forgotten now, 
while, they revel in grubs; and the missel thrushes, so alert to-day to 
take fright at your approach, would not believe it if you told them 
that a fortnight ago they drove the sparrows away from the crumbs 
under your very windows. 

What a pity it is that the birds have no memory in warmer weather 
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of their desperate confidence in man in winter. What a charm it 
would give to life in the country if they could only recollect that you 
did not harm them when they came round you in the days of trouble, 
and understand, when the roses are in bloom, that you are still as 
harmless and friendly as ever. But the wild things, unfortunately, 
never recognise a particular human being as a whole. They will come 
to know a person who is always dressed in the same way or doing 
the same thing, or they will learn a call, or become accustomed to a 
regular routine. But their sight does not permit them to discern the 
same individual in two disguises, nor can they, like the dog, afford to 
wait till you are close to them, to acknowledge your identity ; and 
no one, except a Thoreau in his wilds or a Francis d'Assisi, can spend 
his years in uniformity of garb for the reward of the confidence of the 
little folk in fur and feathers. By going round the grounds in a 
particular way, and with certain regular formalities, I once established 
in @ country place a sort of general understanding with the creatures 
about me, notably the herons, the wood-pigeons, the game birds, 
- rabbits ‘and squirrels, but if any day I wore white gaiters over my 
shoes, they refused to believe in me. The moving feet of a» man are 
what birds and small beasts on the ground first catch sight of. Those 
in the air or on trees first detect his face (it is wonderful how con- 
spicuous “ flesh-colour” is among foliage) or the touches of white 
about his clothes. So the would-be observer of wild life should dress 
like a gamekeeper, wear muddy boots, and paint his face “khaki.” 
Above all, he should avoid white. See how conspicuous a little patch 
of it makes those singularly wary birds the bullfinch and the jay, and 
note how instantly your own eye catches a single white feather in the 
wing or tail of a particular bird in a whole flight of sparrows. 
' ‘To-day, in the first exultation, as it were, of escape from the 
constraints of winter, all the birds seem to be fairly revelling in their 
freedom to range, and the sudden alternation from universal snow and 
piercing wind to a balmy. atmosphere and mellow breeze. Happy 
creatures to take the days as they come, rejoicing in sunshine and 
plenty, and forgetting at once the frost and famine! Everything 
seems to be in motion, excited and eager. The linnets sweep in 
twittering wisps from plough to grass and back again from grass to 
plough. ‘The larke, as you watch, keep rising and settling as if too 
full of good spirits to stay still. The restless starlings, the hinder- 
most perpetually flying over the rest to get in front, are travelling 
hurriedly across the meadow. Woodpeckers cannot be content with any 
-one tree, but flit looping in their buoyant flight from trunk to trunk. 
‘The dead leaves in the ditches and under the trees are all twitching 
and fluttering as if they were alive, but it is the tits that are at work, 
moving about like mice among the .brown foliage and tossing the 
leaves ore by one aside, resuming with all the freshness of a new attack 
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their interrupted campaign against the insects. And look at that 
wren that is with them. ‘The tiny thing is all agog with revived 
energy, skipping about from spot to spot excitedly, and suddenly 
hopping up into the hedge to let off some of its spirits in irrepressible 
song. The robin, glad of the gardener’s return to the flower beds, 
flies from the spade-handle to the wheelbarrow, keeping its bright 
black eyes all the time on the mould and darting down from time to 
time to seize the torpid creatures turned up to the surface. And it, 
too, cannot contain itself for glee at the going of the frost, and flying 
into the tree overhead unloads its heart with: a merry roundelay. 
Lord ! how fast the little songsmith sings. He must out with it or 
he will die. 

Far off, keeping company with solemn rooks and sedate starlings— 

_and it must be said for these birds, they never lost their high opinion 
of themselves and of the virtues of deportment at the shrewdest pinch 
of hunger and cold—are the wood-pigeons ; much too distrustful, now 
that the snow has gone, to come near the house. How different a 
fortnight ago, when the snowdrops, “ fair maids of February,” were 
quilted over, and the polyanthus dared not show its pretty petals. 

With dejected aspect and melancholy gait, their feathers all ruffled 
and awry, see then the unwilling ringdoves come to the place of alms. 
How changed from the broad-shouldered, plump-breasted birds that 
carried their portly selves about under the beeches, what time the 
mast lay thick, with such gravity and self-approbation, looking like 
dignitaries of the Church sauntering in some cathedral close. How 
exquisitely rounded their contours, how beautifully sleek their surfaces, 
and how glossy! Bat during the frost they came, poor birds, to beg, 
their summer airs and graces all laid aside, regardless of appearances. 
How humbly and thankfully they seemed to eat! There was no sun 
shining then to make rainbows on their breasts and necklace their 
throats with opals. 

On the privet bushes the berries are still glistening, quarts upon 
quarts of them. Why have the birds not eaten them ? They all 
like ‘them. Why, too, have they not eaten the berries on the 
yellow hollies? Not a red one is to be found ; ‘but the yellow-berried 
hollies are untouched. Why, again, do birds that eat berries refuse, 
when starving, to eat buds? Surely the buds of cherry blossom and 
plum, peach, apricot, and nectarine are as pleasant and sustaining as 
the harsh fruit of ivy and holly and privet. How is it that in hard 
times the blackbird and thrush do not turn to them instead of the 
crumbs upon the garden path? The pheasants walk about, picking 
up scraps of green here and there; but why do they not debauch in 
the orchard, where there is nearly an acre of currant and gooseberry 
bushes all prematurely in full bud? The ways of birds are past 
anderstanding. They devour the red holly berries before winter comes 
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and when worms must be plentiful, and yet, when starving, leave both 
hips and haws to rot in the frost. 

The owl is abroad early. Poor bird, it has been a sorry Lent with 
him I fancy. Mice are not in plenty when the snow is deep on the 
ground, and when they do come abroad they seek their food where they 
can find it without wet feet. But now that the snow has gone they are 
afield with the sunset, and the owl sweeping round the stacks takes 
toll of their number. The wasp, too, is abroad again; not brisk as 
when the wall-fruit are-ripening, but dull and slow flying, Kill it 
- if you like. Every wasp killed in the opening year is as good as a ` 
~ nest destroyed in autumn. The-bees have waked up and are very 
grateful for saucers of syrup. There are no flowers but the Christmas 
roses for them to search, crocuses, winter-aconites, and squills, snow- 
drops and hepaticas, and the honey-pots among them are few. Tt is 
very pathetic to see how assiduously all day long they besiege the 
same patches of bloom, the poor hungry bees. 

` At the end of our orchard is a deep broad ditch. On the farther 
side grows a rare old untrimmed hedge of hawthorn and crab-apple, 
cherry and hazel with dog-rose clusters interweaving to give everything 

a closer neighbourly feeling and make them all, so to speak, “ connec- 
tions” of one another. In this tall and tranquil hedgerow the bull- ` 
finches build every year, and, every year too, the turtle doves, that. 
come all the way from Cairo to swing on our clematis, and to rear 
their golden couplets among the briar-entangled nut-trees, The 
squirrel and the dormouse planted this hedge, and though I call it 
old it is really the new one, for once upon a time there was an 
` ancient growth here of holly and laurel. The roots of them are there 
still, but they died down, and the hips and haws, the nuts and cherry 
stones and apple pips that the little planters had dropped or buried, 
sprouted and flourished, scrambling up from among the old mossy- 
stumps and roots, and racing each other into the sunshine. And to-day 
they: are all of a height, full grown, and the creepers run level along ' 
their tops and hang down all their lengths alike so that there is no 
more contention in the hedge, but everything grows at its ease, each 
with its fair share of air and light. And ‘they all of them have the 
same secrets of bird’s nest and mouse _hole and humble bees’ honey- . 
cellars, of hare’s form and rabbit burrow. i 
And gn the other side of the ditch is a shrubbery of laurels out of 
whichthere growin a line five walnut trees,and the boughsof the walnuts 
arch over the ditch and meet the boughs of the cherry and hazel coming 
from the other side. And under them the deep ditch runs, and it is. 
the highway of all the creatures of the fields. For half the year it is. 
always dry and beautifully shady; no human being except myself 
even knows of it. But there is not a thing in fur in all the neigh-. 
bourhood that is not familiar with it, using it to cross unseen from. 
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the woodlands and pasture on one side of my orchard to the 
woodlands and the pasture on the other; for at each end a com- 
modiously ample drain-pipe leads from the ditch into the fields, taking 
my visitors by a covered way out of my grounds into the outside 
world. And the birds, too, come there, for at the end of the 
ditch even in the driest weather there is a part in which some 
water is to be found, «nd so hither travel partridge and pheasant and 
wood-pigeon and all the host of lesser folk to quench their thirst or to 
bathe. More than once I have disturbed the nightjar where it sat 
asleep in the shade, and have seen the- woodpecker busy on the bank 
at an ant-hill which the tell-tale trail of the tiny colonists across the 
path on the other side of the hedge had betrayed to their long-tongued 
destroyer. I often take my camp-stool and ensconce myself at the 
bend of the ditch, between some overhanging sprays of sallow and an 
elder bush, and travellers both from right and left pass by me with- 
out suspicion of my presence. 

Such a happy lot of little folk they are too.. And they look so 
strangely pretty in the shady ditch—the wood-pigeons especially. 
They come up from the water waddling in a portly manner and tele- 
scoping their beautiful necks at every step. What broad shoulders 
they have and what plump breasts, andthe colouring of their feathers, 
how infinitely delicate it is! One always walks a little behind the 
other, and it is very funny to see the precision with which they keep 
step, planting their pink feet down flat exactly together. And so 
they go by, with a prodigious affectation of caution, but all the same 
quite innocent of being overlooked. They are only birds of the year, 
these young people, and as the old ones have another nursery to 
attend to, they are shifting for themselves, And very well they do 
it, for before they parted company the old ones told them, all about 
the vetches and the clover tips and the fields with all kinds of weeds 
with juicy buds, and told them too about young turnip-tops and the 
pods of the field-peas. So they are fat and self-satisfied this couple 
of pigeons, and come promenading along my ditch as pompous and 
conscious as if they had just built a chapel and endowed it. 

But I could tell them something that would disconcert them if I 
chose. For one day sitting where I am now, there suddenly, spec- 
trally, appeared in front of me a fox. I had expected a cat, for 
I heard a long way off a greenfinch give the alarm, shee-eep t shee- 
eep!.and a whitethroat, knowing nothing of the cause, began chitter- 
ing and chattering, and then the blackbird saw the fox and cried 
prink! prink! and by-and-by ag Reynard reached the ditch the old 
wren in the bank scolded him at the top of her voice, and the other 
birds all came up and scolded too, and though’I could see nothing, I 
knew that something was afoot that threatened danger to the birds, 
and was coming nearer and nearer to me. And then right from over 
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my head, within an arm’s length of me, a blackcap ‘began, like a little 
fury, to tell the intruder what she thought of him, and the chorus 
of protest began tořpass by me, in the arching hedge-tops, ‘the 
laurels behind me and the clematis opposite. “A cat,” I said to 
myself. ‘One of the cats from the farm.” 

And lo! all of.a sudden, right in front of me, its eyes fixed full on 
mine—the fox. -And where it stood it sank down, as if it were going 
through the ground, but it kept its eyes on mine, sherry-coloured 
eyes, full of a terrible fear, and the ears fringed inside with white 
were towards me, open to their widest, and the fur on the head stood 
up close and straight making the face look quite round, with the 
whiskered nose pointing dut at me from the middle of it So low 
was it crouching that its hips stood up sharply on either side, and so 
close was it drawn up that the fur of the neck made a roll on its back. 
And while I watched it, the eyes never blinked, the ears never stirred, 
the nose never twitched. But I- became aware that it was moving, 
the pretty little feet underneath the motionless body were at work 
gripping the ground hard and the body glided past me as if on wheels, 
And then, as if it had breathed a sudden relief from fear, the head 
turned, and with the brush laid straight along the ground, the’ fox, 
attended by its noisy detractors, crept up -the ditch to the drain-pipe 
and disappeared into it, taking with it, so it seemed, all the clamour 
of the birds, for as soon as the fox’s tail was gone there was peace in 
the ditch. i : : 

Only the whitethroat, fidgeting about among the roots of the 
nettles, and still knowing nothing of the cause of the turmoil,’ 
chittered and chattered as if she had suffered or were about tò suffer 
some grievous personal wrong. But had the fox met’ those plump 
young wood-pigeons by the way, there would have been short shrift 
for the oné and cold roosting that night for the other. 

By the way, how much too little importance we attach, when 
speaking of the lives of beasts of prey, to the enormous difficulties that 
the watchfulness of birds and their intelligence of each other’s speech 

_ throw in the way of‘the flesh-eaters. .And yet, it may have been these 
- very circumstances that decided so many carnivores to hunt by night. 
All day long they found themselves pestered by birds and their 
intended victims effectually warned of coming danger, but as night 
began’ to fall, they discovered that the bird-voices became fewer and 
fewer, and catching their prey unawares more and more feasible. So. 
they gave up hunting-by daylight altogether. e 
For quadrupeds understand the cries of birds. The rabbit, be it 
never so young, bobs under cover the instant the blackbird sounds 
its tocsin ; the squirrel skips up the tree; the leveret raises its head 
and cocks its ears preparatory to flight. Everything in the spinney is 
at once on the alert and tiptoe; and I have seen a ‘cat, when thus 
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betrayed by the birds, express its rage as clearly as possible; seen it 
bounceout from the line of currant-bushes it had been creeping under 
and stand out at full height on the path, wagging its tail in anger, and 
staring after the vanishing bunny, exactly as the tiger does, or the 
cheetah, when it is baulked of its chance. In a jungle no dangerous 
beast can stir for long without some feathered sentry challenging its 
passage, and the best thing it can do then is to get into hiding and go 
to sleep there till the birds are in bed. 

In my ditch there are sentries in abundance at either end, and a 
cat need. not hope to surprise a meal there by stealth. For everything 
all round it is shouting out at’the top of its voice, cat! cat! the 
moment the creature appears, and so puss, hugely disgusted, has to 
make off. And it is very funny to see a cat, when found ont by the 
birds, put on an affectation of innocence, walk in the centre of the 
way as if the idea of concealing itself had never entered its head, stop 
to wash its face or take a roll on the ground, and in every way try 
to convey the impression that it is quite indifferent to the disturbance 
going on round .it, and in no way connected with or responsible for 
the hullaballoo. But its little heart is, all the same, bursting with 
fury and eagerness for revenge, for the movement of a frog in the 
grass, or even the sudden rustle of a falling leaf electrifies all the 
unconcern out of the small beast, and it turns savagely and swiftly in 
the direction of the sound. But by-and-by its opportunity comes, 
for the birds are all asleep, and the rabbits are abroad, by their 
families, nibbling their perilous way. along the edges of the copse and 
the hedgerow. Poor birds! poor. bunnies ! 

But all this is of other times, when the roses on “ triumphant 
briars,” as Bottom says, were abloom and the swifts were shrilling 
high up in the blue. There are no flowers on the briars now; here 
and there a miserable rose-hip, pecked to pieces by the hungry haw- 
finch during the past fortnight of famine, and in the dull grey. sky 
there is only the rook fitfully ejaculating its commonplaces of courtship 
and house-keeping. 

And here, as I pass, a word about the rose-hip. Do you know 
that in the spacious days of great Elizabeth the sweet-briar was called 
the “ heep,” and that ladies made of its berries a delightful confection, 
for which, says Gerard, “ the tooth is set in rich men’s mouths.” The 
sweet-briar, as it happens, has a very large berry, of which the skin 
is curiously thick and singularly pleasant; a conserve of sweet-briar 
must therefore have been very nice to the iaste and, as our old 
herbalist says, rather costly, for. sweet-briars do not grow in such 
profusion as to make their fruit common. 

The whitethroats are in Egypt—they have vested rights of “ occu- 
pation ”—and no doubt are scolding the sacred mongoose of the 
Pharaohs with the sama indifference to propriety as they scolded my 
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Hampshire fox. Gone, too, is-the nightingale that lived here, gone 
to Greece perhaps, or’ the rose gardens beyond Damascus, the shy, 
slim, brown bird that sang at high noon, either of sun or of moon; 
regardless of the opinions or the manners of other birds. 

My ditch a fortnight ago was frozen over with ice which a cart could 
have stood upon, and knowing how all our small neighbours frequented 
it, we made it and called it the soup kitchen. Here it was then, 
unbeknown to the sparrows, we spread ample banquets for the 
starving birds, and here that I often saw the shyer birds, emboldened 
by the quiet of the spot, come for food. The hawfinch was always 
here, and the jay. Here, too, on the ice, enjoying the scraps of ‘fat, 
was the woodpecker. Then came the warmer weather and the ice 
went, and with it all the birds, and my ditch was a ditch indeed, for 
“ February till-dyke” filled it up to the brim, and the passengers 
from the spinneys to' the meadows found their highway closed. , 

And so perhaps it came to pass that I was able to catch “ Bunnykin.” 
In ordinary times he could have come and gone by the hidden way of 
the ditch. But the melting snow had filled the ditch level to its brim, 
and he had to come round by the orchard. 

It was a very young one, so young that it did not even understand 
what either “hiding” or “running away” really meant, It had seen 
its mother do both, and countless generations of bunnies had seen their 
mothers do exactly the same. When they hid themselves they sat 
down very close to the ground, and when they ran away they made a 
short, rapid dash, and then came to a full stop. But this bunnykin 
had not yet realised the fact that if ‘it, wished to hide there must be 
something near in which to hide. Its mother, when it sat down very 
close, was in tall clover or meadow hay, or in cover of some kind, and 
when she sat down she became invisible; so, too, whenever she ran 
away, it was always in the direction of a hole or a furze bush or a 
hedge, or something where she was out of sight, and where by stopping ° 
very suddenly she misled the enemy into thinking she had gone ever 
- so much further on. But our poor little bunnykin had not grown up 
to this yet. When it tried to hide it sat down very close, it is true, but 
on the middle of the path and most pathetically unconcealed. When 
it ran away it was only down the same path a little way, and then it 
came to a full stop without even a blade of grass to screen it. How 
it escaped the cats I cannot imagine, ‘but it did, for L saw it twice and 
the second time I caught it. I took it up to the house and put it’ 
into the great aviary in the shrubbery; for when it saw me coming it 
hid itself—the pretty wee fool—by crouching down as flat as possible 
on the close-shorn turf, and when I walked up to it it made a spas- 
modic little hedgehog sort of dash down the path and squatted again 
as if it were out of sight. So I picked it up for its own good, knowing 
that it was not wise enough yet to look after itself, and made a prisoner 
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t of it till its babyhood was past, and then we let it go in a spiuney ; 
and as soon as it was let go it ran off as if it was never going to stop, 
and I am not sure that I ever saw it again. f 

But there was one rabbit that we all called “ Bunnykin,” which 
used to come on to the lawn almost up to the drawing-room door and 
eat the campanulas ; and now and again one or other of us would catch 
a glimpse of a rabbit near the aviary where, at intervals, the gardener’s 
boy had been told to shoot all refuse garden-stuff, a barrowful at a 
time, aged cabbages with turnip and carrot tops (here and there an 
unconsidered rootlet among the foliage—oh, joy for Bunnykin !), 
and overgrown parsley and lettuces that had run to seed, a veritable 
Ali Baba’s heap of treasures; and we always said this rabbit was 
“ Bunnykin.” 

But by-and-by came a day when we found on the garden path 
fragments of rabbit fur and two little hind-paws, and Prin, our great 
Persian cat, came home with two little fore-paws, and carried its 
trophies into the kitcben to the delirious enchantment of two pug 
puppies which were there in a box. But we all felt that these were 
the sad relicts of “ Bunnykin” betrayed to death by over-confidence, 
so we chided Prin becomingly, and mourned for “ Bunnykin.” And 
the pug puppies kept faithful to those fore-paws till they were so 
grown up that they scorned their box; but in case, they should ever 
“ unremember ” the rabbit, as Tots a we christened them Bunkins 
and Bunnywee. And “Lots, sitting in one of her silly little sentimental 
moods, cuddling the pups on her lap and talking to them, said queerly, 


“We tried to be good to Bunnykin when he was a baby, and so when - 


he had gone dead he said to Prin, ‘You may take my ’ickle paws to 
the pups to play with. I don’t want them any more.’” 

What a very helpless little mite a young rabbit really is whose 
mother is dead, unable to say a word in its own ‘defence and with 
nothing that may protect it but its baby-beauty. - As it goes out 
foraging for itself, a responsibility absurdly disproportioned to its 
size, its every step must be a terror to it. With what deference it 
treats the blackbird pecking at a fallen apple with such furious 
energy. ‘(I hope he won’t peck me like that,” says the bunny. 
And here is a robin right in front of it, perking up its tail at the 
tiny grey passenger and chirruping defiance, and the bunny gives the 
impudent red-coat a wide berth, but lo! a squirrel in the way, making 
fearsome noises with nuts. And the bunny lays low, and ‘lows he'll 
wait till Brer Squirrel done eating nuts. And there at the corner is 
thrush hammering snails on a stone, as awe-inspiring a sound to the 
bunny as Grumbleking grinding bones to make his bread to Jack. 
Another bird is tapping hollowly at a tree, and a creature down in a 
hole is rasping away at something. Very suspicious noises these, and 
threatening. And poor bunny’s ears are twitching all the time ‘with 
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fright, and it hardly dares to nibble a mouthful lest “something ” 
should overtake it. 
_’ When you pick it up, it lies on your hand as still as a dead thing, 
with ears laid along its. back, and paws tucked in, and only its 
fast-panting sides—* drawing its breath as short as a new-ta’en 
sparrow ”—to tell you that your pretty captive is in an agony of fear. 
' So treat it tenderly. A drain-pipe half filled with hay makes a 
sumptuous “ burrow ” for it, and with a little heap of bran and parsley 
and lettuce leaves at the open end the bunny finds life more comfortable 
than when buccaneering in the orchard. For the creatures in the 
aviary are all friends, and it is not long before Bunnykins finds it out, 
and, though never familiar with the pigeons and the golden pheasants 
and long-haired cavies, he is no longer afraid for his life, and all his 
neighbours ‘low that Brer Bunny is very ’specktable, and with no 
misbehavishness. 

And, who knows, perhaps, he tells his companions abont life “ out 
of doors,” its incidents and excitements, and be sure that if he did, 
he. did not forget to tell them about the dreadful ailment so incidental 
to rabbits, which I suppose they call “ bang.” “It is avery common 
ailment,” he would say, “and dreadfully sudden.” What causes it we 
do not know, but.all at once you hear bang, and one of us stops 
running.: Sometimes he lies quite still, sometimes he tumbles head. 
over heels, sometimes he seems to be unable to run and only creeps. 
And what happens afterwards we cannot tell. Enough that he never 
comes home again. And would add the bunny, “there is a very 
‘bad form of bang from which you seldom recover. We call it bang- 
bang.” Ds 

Pui ROBINSON.. 
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A very last product that might naturally be expected of a semi- 

barbarous people just taking its first lessons in civilisation, apd 
beginning to settle into an organised community, would be a great 
achievement in the sphere of philosophy. Speculative thought is 
usually the fruit of a long-settled social state, of opportunities of 
study, and of habits of reflection and criticism, which do not arise 
amid the wars and tumults of raw, nascent societies. In the ninth 
century North-west Europe, almost wholly occupied by such societies, 
was undergoing the shock and disturbance of the last series of bar- 
barian inroads, The condition of England in the early part of the 
reign lof Alfred, the unhappy condition of parts of northern France 
owing’ to the ravages of the Norsemen, need only be called to mind. 
Yet at this moment of supreme distraction, without herald or prede- 
cessor) appeared a cortribution-to the philosophy of the world, which, 
as it was the earliest made by the modern nations, remains, to this 
day atnong the most important they have ever succeeded in producing. 
Tt may, perhaps, be said that although, the general condition of Europe 
considered, the appearance of such a work as the “Division of Nature” 
would’ be an inéxpliceble phenomenon, this is not the case if we take 
into account from what country its author came. He was a native of 
an island famous at the time for its culture and its learning. But 
that culture was mainly in the possession of ecclesiastics, and if we. 
consider the secular side of Irish life we shall not surely marvel less 
that out of such a country a great philosophical writer could emerge. 
For, be it remembered, the country was then in the stage of culture 
represented in literature by the epic tale of the “ Cattle Prey ‘of Cooli.” 
That composition may, indeed, as we have it, date back a hundred 


years or so earlier, But there is nothing to show that any advance 
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had been made beyond the social stage therein depicted. No contrast, 
indeed, can well be more complete and astonishing than canbe met 
_ with on turning from the simplicity of life, manners, thought, pre- 
sented in our early legends and poems, all ,characteristic of a people 
still in the pastoral stage, whose ideas hardly ever passed beyond the 
limits of their island shores; on’ turning from this to the contem- 
porary product—to “the thoughts that wander through eternity ”— 
the universality, the subtlety, and the eloquence of the “ De Divisions 
Nature.” ' ‘What it.fally means,-a parallel case will best show. Let 
us consider the state of society depicted in the poems of Homer. Let 
us reflect how extraordinary it would have been had Plato been a 
contemporary of the epic bard’s. Yet it was out of a state of society - 
more primitive than that of Homer that our Irish Plato sprang. That 
such a phenomenon was possible at all was, of course,.due to the 
element of foreign culture brought in by Christianity. Upon this the 
love of learning natural to the race fastened eagerly and accomplished 
wonders. Yet it is easy to see that the monastic schools were but as 
nurseries, or even hot-houses, that produced multitudes of plants, 
which only in more favourable climes than surrounded them had the 
chance of growing into forest trees. One of the plants that, being ` 
removed, did so develop, was Joannes Scotus Erigena. 

Curiously enough, however, one of the first difficulties we have to 
deal with is the question whether Erigena was an Irishman at all. 
This is one of the penalties that his native land has had to pay for 
her shortcomings in not providing within her own limits a fitting 
sphere for the development of his genius. He is one of the long line 
of great Irishmen whose absenteeism Mr. Lecky has deplored. It is, 
indeed, not a little remarkable that no’ Irishman of the highest ° 
achievonient has lived and worked in his'native country. Whatever 
the explanation of this strange fact may be, it is only a natural con- 
sequence of the fact that Ireland is liable occasionally to lose the credit 
of having given birth to these illustrious exiles. In the case of Hrigena 
a persistent attempt has been made to deprive her of her rightful 
glory. The literature about him in the English language is not 
extensive ; but of the small body of it that exists, perhaps the most 
recent example is the brief notice in the last edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” In ‘that it will be found that a donbt is still 
expressed as to the country of his birth, and on grounds which at this 
time of day one would have hardly expected to find in such a publi- 
cation. ‘The name Scotus,” it is said, ‘seems to indicate” that he 
was of Scotch extraction, Such an argument, founded on the appli- 
-cation of the word Scotus to an individual who lived in the ninth 
century, “seems to indicate” rather a lack of information in the 
nineteenth century. The. ‘fact, however, remains that by writers 
better informed than the writer of the “ Encyclopedia ” article, dis- 
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cussion has been carried on regarding the country of Erigena’s birth. 
The doubt whether he was an Irishman was first originated late in the 
seventeenth century by an Englishman, Gale of Oxford, to whom we 
owe the printing for the first time of the “ Division of Nature.” 
Gales argument was founded on-the fact that the form “ Erigena ” 
does not often occur in the MSS., and that from Erin, “ Erinigena,” 
not “ Erigena,” should have been derived. The difficulty thus started 
has led to a great deal of -ingenious conjecture, and even writers who 
favour the claims of Ireland do so on erroneous grounds. , Eriugena, 
of which “ Erigena” is an easy corruption, is the form in which the 
name appears in many of the oldest MSS., ‘and is evidently the 
true form. The old name of Ireland is Hriu—the nominative 
case, of which Erinn, which has come to be used so frequently in 
modern times, is the dative case. Any Irish Joannes would, in 
. the ninth century, have known the exact name of his own country. 
Our Joannes formed the appellation by which he has so long been 
designated in accordance with it; and so it appears that the argu- 
ment, so much relied on to prove him not to have been an Irishman, 
turns oub to contain one of the strongest possible proofs that he 
was. It must, of course, be added that Hrigena was believed by his 
contemporaries to be Irish. Prudentius of Troyes, in his fierce attack, 
uses the words: “ Te . . . . Gallic transmisit Hibernia ” (Ireland passed 
you over to Gaul), This, indeed, has been interpreted to mean merely 
that he was educated in Ireland. But although the words I have 
' given have frequently been quoted, the rest of the passage is not 
usually supplied. It contains the words “your Celtic eloquence,” 
which are surely decisive, especially when confirmed by various. 
allusions in other writers and the general belief of the Middle Ages 
for hundreds of years. 

Tt will be clear from the foregoing that though our John was 
unquestionably “Irish-born,” we do not know of what part of Erin he 
was a native. Neither can we say in what year, he was born. From 
the known events of his life we may infer that his birth probably 
took place between 800 and 815. Between 840 and 846 he probably 
went-to France at the invitation of Charles the Bald; and for many 
years after we find him at Paris at the head of the school of the 
Palace. Nearly all our information about his life is, unfortunately, 
vague and inexact, and it is only in connection with one great con- 
troversy that he comes before us with some clearness. I refer to 
the well-known controversy on the subject of Predestination, the 
history, which, so far as it concerns Erigena, may be briefly sum- 
marised. 

A monk called Gottschalk, who at one time belonged to the diocese 
of Mayence, had promulgated certain views on Predestination which 
did not at first meet with much favour. He taught that there 
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were two predestinations, ‘one by which God fore-ordained the salva- 
tion of the good, another by which He pre-arranged the damnation of 
the wicked. These views were condemned at a synod held at 
‘Mayence in the year 848, at the instance of the archbishop of the 
diocese. Gottschalk was, however, now living in the diocese of 
Rheims, and the Archbishop Hincmar showed him no more favour.’ 
A synod was held in 848 at Chiersy, at which Gottschalk was again 
condemned, and Hincmar caused him to be scourged and imprisoned. 
But this intolerant proceeding awakened sympathy for the sufferer, 
especially as, in the opinion of very many, it was the monk who was 
right and the archbishop who was wrong. A number of controver- 
sialists appeared in the field, and Hincmar, finding himself over- 
matched, looked about for assistance. It was from no high-placed 
ecclesiastic he sought it, nor. even from a fellow countryman. He 
had recourse to a foreigner, who was indeed the most learned man of - 
his day in Europe, the -head of the school of the Palace in Paris, the 
friend and intimate of the King, the Irishman Joannes. 

, Our countryman took part in the controversy with little reluctance. 
He naturally took it as a great compliment to be appealed to by the 
powerful ecclesiastic, as is shown sufficiently by the dedication of the 
work which he produced in compliance. As Johnson observed of a 
certain compliment addressed by Milton to Cromwell, the elegance is 
less attainable in a translation, than the exhibition of certain other 
qualities. 

“I cannot express the nature and the amount of thanks I owe you, for 
having in the most abundant heights of your affection deigned to choose me 
as-a co-operator with you, as if I were. possessed of some ability to defend 
the general safety, which is the Catholic profession. Far, indeed, am I from 
possessing the might of your eloquence and understanding ; yet I am not 
without:a share of faithfulness and devotion in the assertion of the truth, 
Partly are your efforts directed upwards towards the contemplation of the 
truth, partly also downwards to the active government of the Church. But 
we amid the waves of the sail-covered sea of the dominion of our elder, our 
lord, that is, the most glorious Charles, even though we have gained the 
calm of his haven, scarce yet have been allowed the shortest interval to gaze 
upon the traces of wisdom, Yet the measure of our capacity, however small, 
will enjoy the testimony of your most wise and sound learning. As even 
‘the greatest and brightest lights of the universe despise not the glimmerings 
of the stars, but make use of their rays to drive away every cloud of dark- 
ness and make perfect their own splendour, so, O most religious. fathers, 
though the nobility of your own eloquence were sufficient to guard against, 
to refute, to destroy every wile of novel heresy, yet have you not scorned to 
strengthen your own perfect definitions of the doctrine of Predestination 
with the assent of my arguments, so that the beauty and the virtue of your 
own piety might be made manifest to all, and that my humble obedience 
might shine out as in no'way contemptible.” 


Erigena's treatise on Predestination was written in the year 851. 
` His .invective was fierce against Gottschalk, who was denounced, and 
anathematised as a heretic ; accused of blasphemy, lying, and diabolical 
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inspiration ; of promulgating monstrous, poisonous, deadly dogma. 
All this was of course only in accordance with the controversial style 
of the age in which it was written and of many ages that were to 
come, Of greater interest was the nature of ' the principles Erigena 
himself put forward. They show that he brought from Ireland the 
same independence of mind which had characterised his countrymen 
in earlier centuries. But yet more. As we have seen, he has just 
described himself as not having had much time for study since his 
arrival in Paris, This statement is of particular interest’ as making 
it probable that whatever his ideas now were, they also were brought 
at least in germ from his native country, aad their importance is still 
further increased by the fact that they were never subsequently 
abandoned, but on the contrary received a great development in the 
fifth book of the “ Division of Nature.” In this work on Predestina- 
tion he argues that with God His knowledge is identical with His 
being. If He knows anything of evil it becomes identical with His 
being. But this would be monstrous to believe. Consequently evil 
has no real existence; and as knowing and fore-knowing with God 
are the same thing, He cannot foreknow and therefore cannot fore- 
ordain the destiny of the wicked. Therefore there is ‘but one pre-. 
destination, that of the good. Joannes further maintains that the 
punishment of the wicked is wholly in themselves. They are con- 
sumed by no external physical hell-fire. But their condition is such 
that they find punishment. where the good would find nothing but 
good ; a view which gives us our first instance of the many remark- 
able anticipations by Erigena of some of the most characteristic 
modern ideas. It substantially amounts to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
doctrine that evil is nothing but non-adaptation to surrounding 
conditions. 

It soon. became evident that Erigena’s teaching was much more 
heretical than that of Go:tschalk. Hincmar’s state of mind we are 
left to imagine. His Irish ally had turned out a dangerous one, and 
as the controvesry widenei became himself the object of attack. His 
principal assailants were two, Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes and 
Florus, deacon of Laon. The latter describes his writings as those of 
an empty spoken, garruloas man ; he insists on his inane verbosity, 
his windy loquacity, his fantastic ravings. Prudentius was a theologian 
of considerable learning, who had formerly been Erigena’s friend in 
Paris, and treated him now with some tenderness from the personal 
point of view, while he denounced with vnshrinking vigour his 
theological shortcomings, his blasphemies, and his impudences, his 
poison-infected mind. “ Who would listen,” he asked, “to your 
barbarous barking?” This was energetic. But the most singular 
aspect of the affair was that it became a triangular duel owing to the 
position of Hincmar, who found himself compelled to open fire both 
on his own chosen champion and’ also on Hrigena’s assailant. He 
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disagreed with both. His contributions were not of great importance, 
but’ he accused both his adversaries of five heresies in connection 


with an earlier controversy, that concerning the Eucharist, about ` 


which I shall presently have to say something. The outcome of the 
Predestination controversy was.the holding of two synods one at 
Valence in 855 and one at Langres in 859, at both of which Erigena 
was condemned. It was pronounced that the doctrine of the double 
predestination was the true one, and that as the good were fore- 
ordained for life, the wicked were predestined to death. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Langres appear to have been approved in 
the following year by the Pope.* 

The controversy on the Eucharist to which I have just alluded 
took place prior to that on Predestination ; but as the only direct 
evidence we have regarding it is yielded us by the latter, I have deferred 
mention of it until some account of the other had been given. The 
direct evidence as to Erigena’s views is the accusation of heresy 
brought against him by Archbishop Hincmar, who charged him with 
holding that the body and blood of Christ were not present in the 


Sacrament, but were only “ a memorial.” A controversy which took , 


place on the same subject in the eleventh century was supposed to. 
afford decisive proof that Erigena was not orthodox on this point. A: 
book ascribed to him bearing the title ‘“ Concerning the Body and 
Blood of thé Lord” came forward very prominently. It was con- 
demned and the Pope compelled Berengar of Tours, who appealed to. 
it asan authority, toburnit. It is, however, now aaueed that the book 
was not by Joannes but by his contemporary Ratramnus and that 
therefore all the attacks made upon the former on the score of it 
are irrelevant. The ascription of the authorship to Hrigena shows 
` perhaps that he was suspected. In his. known writings there are a- 


few passages bearing on the subject, the import of which is uncertain; ' 


but good Catholic authorities pronounce the strongest of these “ not 
to depart from the truth.” The probability seems to`be that Erigena. 
did not hold the received. Catholic view; but the matter remains in 
uncertainty. 

It is at all events clear that whatever suspicion as to his orthodoxy 
regarding the Real Presence may have attached to him, it had no 
influence on his personal position; nor does he seem to have in any 
way suffered in consequence of the condemnation which befell his 
book on Predestination, although the angry clerics had denounced 
his learning as well as his doctrine. He still continued to hold his 
place as head of the school of the Palace, and he still retained the 
favour of the King. Of his private life we know nothing. Though 
he held no ecclesiastical appointment, he was probably a priest. He 
was esteemed a man of most holy life in all things. He was smail 
of stature, hasty in temper, and sharp of wit. Of the latter there 


* A fnll account of this controversy is given in Neander, 
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are related two anecdotes, one of which, as it serves also to illustrate 
his intimacy with the grandson of Charlemagne, may be quoted. 

He was dining with the King, who asked him: “ What is the’ 
difference (lit. the distance, guid distat) between a Scot and a sot?” 
“ The breadth of the table,” was the reply. 

Regarding his life in France we have practically no further 
information. It was in that country that he wrote apparently all his 
works, They were numerous and varied; but they have not all 
survived to us. The most important are the treatise on “ Predestina- 
tion” already noticed, the translation from the Greek of the works 
of the so-called Dionysius the Areopagite, and finally, his great 
original work on “ The Division of Nature.” The latter was probably 
written after 865. When the translation of Dionysius was done we 
can only conjecture. Possibly it was soon after his arrival in France. 
The writings in question enjoyed at this time much favour in the 
Greek Church. A copy of them had been given by the Pope to Pepin 
in 757, and another copy was sent by the Emperor Balbus to Louis 
the Pious in 827. These had Jain unutilised, as no one could translate 
ther. An abbot named Hilduin who made the attempt succeeded 
badly. It was, however, supposed in France that Dionysius was 
identical with St. Denis, A special interest was taken in him on this 
account, and the King urged Erigena to undertake the task. His 
accomplishment of it brought him a great reputation, though it was 
noted, that it was excessively literal. This criticism came from 
Anastasius, the Roman librarian, who nevertheless, in an extant 
letter, expressed his amazement ‘at “that barbarian from the, ends of 
the earth having the intellect to grasp and the skill to render such 
things into another tongue.” In spite, however, of the objection of 
literalness, which did not tend to clear up the difficulties of the 
original, the translation was much read all through the Middle Ages, 
and was the work by which Erigena was best known. It brings him 
into relation with the great poet of Italy, who was largely influenced 
by Dionysius. In the “ Paradiso,” Books x. and xxviii., are to be 
found two specific allusions to this writer. The second of these is 
as follows—the translation is Longfellow’s : 

“ And Dionysius with so great desire 

To contemplate these orders set himself, 

He named them and distinguished them as I do, 
But Gregory afterwards dissented from him ; 
Wherefore, as soon as he unclosed his eyes 
Within this heaven, he at himself did smile.” 

But Dante had little acquaintance with Greek, and he must therefore 
have read Dionysius in Erigena’s translation. In connection with the 
book another noteworthy incident has to be recorded. There is in 
existence a letter from the Pope to Charles the Bald, complaining that 
a copy had not been sent to him for approval, “in accordance with 
the custom of the Church, especially,” it was added, “ as this Joannes 
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was formerly reported not to have shown true wisdom in some matters.” 
We do not know what it is precisely that the Pope here refers to, 
whether to Erigena’s views on Predestination, or.an the Real 
Presence. He may have had more than one reason for regarding the ` 
Irishman with suspicion. There is extant a Latin poem by Erigena, 
in which he expresses in strong language his preference for Con- 
‘stantinople to Rome, and it has even been stated, though on uncertain 
authority, that the idea was entertained of inducing him openly to 
take the Greek side in the disputes between the two great Christian 
centres. The rumour, even if unfounded, is a testimony to the wide- 
spread reputation he had acquired. In the letter to which I have 
just referred, the Pope went on to require that Charles should send. 
Joannes to Rome, or should at least allow him no longer to continue 
as teacher in the school of the Palace. But it is not recorded that 
any attention was paid to this demand, and it does not appear to have 
been pressed. Our philosopher remained undisturbed as long as the 
King lived ; ‘he enjoyed his favour to the last, and, in spite of his own 
hasty temper, it is recorded that there was never variance between 
him and his protector. Charles, however, died in 877, and it is 
possible that after his death the enemies of Erigena made his position 
uncomfortable. At all events it seems that a few years after, that is 
about 881, he went to England on the invitation of King Alfred. 
He is said to have taught at Oxford. At Brazenose College, outside 
the refectory, there are two somewhat worn stone medallions, one of 
which is said to be a portrait of the King, the other of Erigena, 
Afterwards he became Abbot of Malmesbury, and there his career came 
to a sudden and tragic close. The story is that he was murdered by 
his own pupils, at the instigation, is has been suggested, of some of 
the monks. He was buried at first in some inconspicuous situation, but 
a light shone over the grave for several nights, and the monks at last’ 
removed his body to another tomb on the left hand of the altar in the 
greater church of St. Lawrence. There a statue was subsequently 
erected to him. He was considered a martyr, and his anniversary 
was kept on November 10. His canonisation was of course only 
a local English one. Individual bishops had the right of canonising 
as late as the twelfth century. But his name was not allowed to 
remain permanently in the Calendar. It was expunged after 1580. 
t So,” to use the words of Gale, “did his name and reputation rise 
and fall, as if the sport of a remittent fever.” 

I must not, I suppose, omit to say that the account of his visit to 
England and his death at Malmesbury, accepted as true for hundreds 
of years, was at last questioned in the seventeenth centùry, and on the 
flimsiest grounds. The strongest of these is the silence of Asser, 
whose reputed work, however, is not all by one hand, and ‘is suspected 
of having been tampered with owing to rivalries between Oxford and 
Cambridge. ` Against this ‘purely negative and doubtful evidence, 
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must be placed the positive record, though not, of course, of his own 
date,'that he ended his life in England. There is further the not less 
striking absence of ell record or tradition as to his death in France. 
If the story of his death in England is untrue, we are required to 
believe that when one of the most famous men of the time passed, 
away, not the smallest notice was taken of the event. 

Erigena founded no school of philosophy. He has never had any 
body of professed adherents. Why this was so we may partly seo 
from what has been already told regarding his relations with the 
Church. There were also, in all probability, other reasons, which E 
may glance at presently, after I have first adverted to some historical 
events on which he exercised an influence. His great work, “ The 
Division of Nature,” does not appear to have received any formal 
ecclesiastical censure for more than three hundred years after. his 
death. Except perhaps in its methods, as an, example of dialectics, 
it had but little effect. One or two names there are of men who 
looked to him as an authority in the immediately succeeding centuries, 
but they are not of great note. The scholastic philosophy took 
another way. Yet, in a different and unexpected fashion, it proved 
to possess a potent, disturbing, and, on the whole, unfortunate 
influence. ; 

At the close of the twelfth century, and at the beginning of the 
thirteenth, there was much religious fermentation in more than one 
Continental country. Northern Italy was in part affected; but the 
chief seat of the disturbance was the South of France, especially 
Provence, which was then the most civilised portion of Europe. 
Various sects, which refused to acknowledge the authority of Rome, 
had come into existence. With regard to the most important of these, 
the Albigenses, who took their name from the town of Albi, there is, 
I think, a vague, popular, Protestant notion that they were a kind of 
earlier Protestants. This belief would not be entirely erroneous if it 
applied to some of the less known sects, whose adherents were found 
among the primitive inhabitants of the mountains, some of whose 
doctrines .were not ualike those -of our modern Quakers. Applied to 
the Albigenses, it is, of course, entirely mistaken. They were not 
even Christians. They were, at least so far as a large part of them 
were, concerned, Manicheans pure and simple. s 

How doctrines such as theirs came to find a lodgment over a con- 
siderable territory right in the heart of Christendom, is a problem that 
has puzzled historians. An explanation has been sought in the 
influence of the Jews and the Saracens. It is certain, however, that 
the great mass of the people of Provence, from the highest to the 
humblest, embraced the novel doctrines, and that the local Church 
found itself quite powerless to cope with them. This state of affairs 
at length attracted the attention of the surrounding countries, and the 
Pope was urged to take measures for dealing with it. It was the age 
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of the Crusades, and he finally proclaimed one against the Albigenses. 
Its conduct was entrusted to the well-known Simon De Montfort. He 
had already distinguished himself in the Eastern Crusades, as well by 
his valour and capacity as by his obedience to Papal orders. He did: 
not now disappoint the expectations formed of him. And it is only 


necessary here to call to mind that Provence was utterly laid waste `>. 


with fire and sword, and that the heresy was effectually crushed, the 
final outcome of these events being the annexation of the country by 
the French kings, whose dominions then for the first time extended 
to the Meditérranean. aa ; M 
I have referred to the Jews and Saracens as the supposed source of 
the Albigensian ideas.* There was, however, another influence also 
at work. One might read a good deal of Joannes Scotus and yet find 
it hard to understand how the works of a writer, who was, professedly, 
so far from being a dualist that he denied the reality of evil, can haye 
co-operated to produce belief in a pronounced form of dualism. That 
they did so, however, appears indisputable, and it appears advisable’ 
here to anticipate a little and make a few remarks upon this point. 
Hrigena’s main principles lead inevitably to the restoration of all 
things in God. Having worked them out to this conclusion, and 
shown how evil is to be abolished, he remembers that ‘all this is in 
opposition to certain well-known passages of Scripture, and thereupon 
he sets about the task of showing how a reconciliation is to be 
accomplished. He displays great ingenuity. He seeks to reduce 
evil to a‘minimum ; tries to prove that it is really good—an element 
necessary to complete the harmony of parts, as in a picture or in 
music—and, in fact, sets before us with wonderful completeness a 
whole class of arguments with which we are familiar in the writings 
of modern apologists. But when every minimising device has been 
‘exhausted, there still remains an obstinate remnant not by any means 
to be got rid of. How does he deal with it? He presents us with 
the extraordinary doctrine that evil is a thing outside nature. He is 
further obliged to maintain that it is uncaused. Butif it is uncaused, 
it must evidently be self-existent and eternal; and it is, therefore, a 
second principle in the universe, the eternal rival of the eternal good. 
It must have been the perception of this necessity of the’ teachings 
- put forward conspicuously in the fifth book of “The Division of 
Nature ” which led, no doubt with the aid of other co-operant causes, 
to the dualism of the Albigenses. They were found to be in frequent 
possession of Erigena’s book, and they boasted openly of his authority. 
These circumstances led to a close examination of his writings, both at 
Rome and Paris, and at last, in the year 1225, Pope Honorius IIT. 
ordered the burning of all copies of “The Division of Nature,” with 
the penalty of excommunication against those who refused to comply, 


* Gibbon ascribes the source to the Paulicians, who were finally dispersed in the 
twelfth century by the Greek emperors. 
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That this mandate was not literally obeyed is evident from the fact 
that the work still survives in several MSS., both in England*and on 
thé Continent. Bub its influence was extinguished, and it passed 
well-nigh out of recollection. Yet it was inquired after occasionally. 
There still remained on record the words of William of Malmesbury, 
« that it was most useful for the solution of certain perplexed ques- 
tions.” “ Whose mouth have these words not made to water ?” said 
Gale. “So, my good friends, here before you is that which you have 
sought for. It comes to you,” quoting the line of Euripides, “ from 
tho cavern of the dead and the gates of darkness.” It was printed for 
the first time at Oxford in 1681, and was replaced on the Index four 
years afterwards. ` ' 

But though England had the honour of first making our long- 
neglected philosopher accessible to the modern reader, she has taken 
littlo thought of him since. The only notable account of Erigena’s 
philosophy written byan Englishman is that by the late F. D. Maurice. 
His native land can by no means boast of having been forward to 
honour him. The utterly inadequate notice in Moores “ History,” 
and the few pages in Bishop Healy’s book on “ The Irish Schools,” 
are her contributions to the study of her greatest thinker. On the 
Continent matters have been somewhat different. Germany has 
supplied many commentators and enthusiastic admirers. So also has 
the country to which he gave the best of his life, which, indeed, claims 
him as her own. He has his place in every history of early France, 
in every account of her early literature. But Ireland cannot give up 
her claim ; nor should England, who counted him so long among her 
saints, be backward now to recognise the fame of the great thinker 
who died in her service. 


II. 


It has been asserted of Erigena that he is— 

The bridge by which the Platonic influence passed into the 
West; 

The creator of modern dialectics ; 

The uniter of theology and philosophy. 

The foregoing are points which can only be confirmed by a general 
study of Erigena’s work. He was unquestionably the asserter of the 
rights of reason against authority in a fashion very remarkable in the 
ninth century, the only point concerning him which Lewes, in his 
“ History of Philosophy,” thinks worth mentioning. Erigena’s words 

are 


« For I am not so terrified by authority nor do I so dread the attacks of 
unintelligent minds as to be ashamed to pronounce openly what true reason 
clearly infers and unhesitatingly defines. . . . . Reason is first in nature, 
authority in time. .... Authority proceeds from true reason, reason by no 
means from authority. AJ authority which is not confirmed by true reason 


e 
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is perceived to be feeble. But true reason. needs no confirmation from 
authority.” (‘De Div. Nat.” Book i. 67—69.) 


These points would, if they stood alone, constitute a considerable 
claim on our attention. But there is much more. One of the first 
things that a reader who takes up Erigena for the first time is sure 
to notice is the pantheistic cast of his philosophy, and the peculiar 
blend of this with belief in the orthodox Christian doctrines. Now, 
the eminent French Celtic scholar, H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, has 
traced this pantheism to Irish sources. He takes a poem, ascribed to 
the Druid Amergin, and he shows it without difficulty to be wholly 
, pantheistic in meaning. Struck by the remarkable fact that a philo- 
sopher living in Western Europe in the ninth century has pantheistic 
ideas, he does not hesitate to assert, as this philosopher was an Irish- 
man, that it must have been in old Celtic traditions that these ideas 
had their origin. I do not know whether this can be regarded as 
established. But Henri Martin had a similar notion. He calls 
Erigena a “deserter from Druidism.” In neither case, perhaps, has 
sufficient allowance been made for the influence of the Greek writers, 
of whom I have already spoken. Yet, as they were, after Hrigena’s 
time, studied by many, from whom they seem to have evoked no such 
speculations as from him, it is, perhaps, not unsafe to assume that he 
must have, at least, had a’ predisposition which had its roots in Ireland. 
But the question gains a further interest when we find it widening as 
it does. H. Martin—to give the whole quotation, of which I have 
above given only a part—describes him as “a deserter from Druidism 
who became a Buddhist after having traversed Christianity.” The 
phrase is striking, but there is no foundation for the order ascribed to 
the development of Erigena’s ideas. Yet, though he never became a 
Buddhist, the affinity of his ideas with those of India is sufficiently 
striking. And, even after we have again made full allowance for all 
germs and hints contained in Dionysius and Maximus, we have stil] 
to ask why Erigena fastened so eagerly on these; why they found in 
his mind a soil in which they grew and fructified so wonderfully, while 
elsewhere in the West they fell upon the stoniest ground. We must 
not, however, leave out of account the originality of our philosopher. 
Let us hasten on to the middle of the seventeenth century. J. S. Mill: 
.once remarked that the French had been ill-naturedly taunted with 
inventing nothing. “ They have, at least,” he added, “invented the 
whole of German philosophy.” His allusion was, of course, to 
Descartes. . Ireland cannot exactly claim that she invented the 
inventor, but she came very near it. Descartes knew nothing of 
Joannes Scotus, but he had none the less been anticipated by him. 
The starting- point of his philosophy, “ I think, therefore I am,” had 
been enunciated eight hundred years before, in the following passage 
of the “De Divisione Naturæ,” Book iv. 9: 
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- “For I know that I am; yet my knowledge of myself does not precede 
me, for I and the knowledge whereby I know myself are not different 
things; and, if I did not know that I am, I should not be unaware that I 
am ignorant of my existence ; and therefore whether I know or do not know 
that I am I shall not lack knowledge, for it will remain with me to know 
my ignorance, And if everything that can know that it knows not cannot 
be ignorant that it is; for if is were wholly non-existent it would not know 
that it knew not; it is established that everything is which knows that it 
is or knows that it knows not that it is.” 


The list of anticipations which begins with the foregoing, includes, 
further, ideas of Spinosa, and of Kant, whose doctrine that space and 
time are only forms of thought, was laid down in the first book of the 
“ De Divisione” in the elaborately established conclusion that place 
and time exist only in the mind ;—some of the most important ideas of 
Hegel—such as the distinction between pure being and definite being ; 
the doctrine of the idəntity of opposites, that the affirmation implies 
the negation and the negation the affirmation. There are also co- 
incidences almost verbal between the writings of Erigena and those of 
other German idealists, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, as also of 
our own Berkeley. These are all set forth by Christlieb, to whom 
we owe one of the most complete studies of Erigeca that has yet been ` 
made, , His work, however, was published in 1860, and at that date 
the modern philosophy of evolution, especially as conceived by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, was not yet before the world. Now it is not 
too much to say, that it is only in connection with the latter that the 
fall significance of Hrigena’s system emerges into light. 

The most general statement that is to be found regarding his views 
of the process of creation is the following : | 


“ A multiplication of the divine goodness through all things that are, 
from the highest point downward, first through the general essence of all 
things; then through the most general genera; then through the more 
general genera; then through the more special species to the most special 
species, descending through differences and special qualities.” 


Let us compare with this, part of Mr. Spencer's formula : 


“ Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion; during which the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity.” 


Now recognising the limitations imposed on this definition by its 
restriction to ‘‘ matter,’ we are bound to admit, I think, that so far 
as it goes it is in truth identical with the statement of Hrigena. 
The latter is really the more comprehensive and embraces it; but 
Mr. Spencer works out his conception regarding the world and man 
on such an enormous scale, with the advantage of all the equipment 
of modern knowledge that his work becomes, as it were, the universal 
outward illustration of the working of the inner law; and looking 
back upon the work of the ninth century philosopher in the light 
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cast upon it by the gigantic illumination kindled by his nineteenth 
century successor, we perceive that if is nothing more or less than 
a Christian philosophy of evolution. Let me now set before the 
reader with great brevity a few of the details of this system.. 
Erigena’s great division * of Nature is fourfold: (1) That which 
- creates and is not created; (2) That which is created and creates; 
(3) That which is created and does not create; (4) That which is 
not created and does not create. With regard to the first of these it 
will be seen that “that which creates and is not created” is of course . 
God. The second, “that which is created and creates,” is the prim- 
ordial causes. They have been created by God and they create the 
manifested universe. They are the first faint film of the creation, 
how faint, in spite of their potentialities, is shown by the fact that 
when Hrigena proceeds to name them they turn out to be mere 
abstract qualities—in whose hierarchy Goodness-in-itself takes’ the 
first rank. But they have this attribute of pérsonality that they are 
said to have knowledge. of themselves and of things below them. 
These primordial causes are spoken of in the first chapter of Genesis ‘as 
“the earth without form and-void,” or to take the Septuagint version 
as “the earth invisible and simple,” the exceeding subtlety of their 
nature devoid of all corporeal grossness being thusindicated. “ Dark- 
ness was on the face of the deép ” signifies the mystery of their nature 
incomprehensible by lower understandings. These primordial causes 
create the universe inferior to them, both sensible -and intelligible, 
that is, not only the physical universe but the spiritual in all its 
grades both human and angelic. With regard to the creation of the 
earth the “six days” are neither literal days nor ages. They are 
simply modes of the prophetic contemplation. It is evident that we 
have here a fashion of interpretation, which, extended as it is to the 
other details of the account in Genesis, takes the narrative into a 
region in which it is secure against the assaults of geology. The 
difficulties to be encountered will prove to be of a subtler order, I 
have called Erigena’s view a philosophy of evolution. But evolution 
to our minds necessarily involves the conception of time, and Hrigena 
says the world was created at once. But this it is clear is only for the 
highest intelligences, untrammelled by bonds of space and time, accord- 
ing to his own showing. For all others space and time must remain 
necessities of thought ; and there must, therefore, be a progress and an 
order, and that progressis from unity to multiplicity, from the general 
to the special. Here,-however, when we apply the doctrine to man, we 
come again upon doubt and difficulty. Philosophically considered we 
have before us an account of the normal life process of the universe. 
But from the theological point of view'we are to behold a develop- 
ment of evil which reaches its utmost intensification in the present 


* It has been observed that though this is quite original so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, there is something closely resembling it in the Indian school of Sankhye, 
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condition of man. For man was originally a sexless creature of 
angelic happiness and power, who sinned and fell. On his fall he 
acquired an animal body, and that body divided into two sexes, and 
this process of division was still further aggravated by the addition of 
the endless varieties mental and physical which characterise mankind. 
And all these things, sex especially, were consequences of the fall 
and its punishment. Yet we find that man is charged with a mission 
which but for these consequences he could not fulfil. That mission 
is re-unification, the gathering together again of the threads of 
the frayed web and the commencement of the process of re-weaving 
it. He is enabled to do this by his composite nature. For on his 
physical side he has relations with the whole physical universe, on his 
spiritual side with the spiritual, Apparently then his fall was a 
necessity ? The reply to this is that the breaking forth into genera 
and species would not have occurred had God not foreseen the fall. 
So it would appear that the vast physical evolutionary scheme, from 
guns and systems downwards, has been designed as a means of train- 
ing spiritual beings and of finding them tasks to do. If we inquire 
further what special part Christianity plays in this, we find it in the 
function of Christ. Man had become so feeble that he could not 
even begin to fulfil his task without special assistance. To lend him 
-that assistance Christ became incarnate, led tha way on the path of 
re-unification, and made it possible for men to follow. 

The process of unification leads on to the great return of all things 
‘into their original causes, in which they have their final rest. This 
-accomplished, the great cycle is at an end, creation ceases, and the 
fourth of the divisions of Nature is presented to our contemplation, 
‘that which neither is created nor creates. God again is all in all. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Erigena does not believe in a 
‘literal, physical garden of Eden ; he teaches thet: man fell the instant 
he was created; for if he had had the shortest interval in which to 
practise virtue he never would have abandoned it. The cause of his 
-fall he sometimes ascribes to fleshly lusts, but most frequently to 
pride; and if we interpret pride to mean excessive self-confidence, 
we shall perhaps have as probable an explanation as we are ever likely 
to reach. It is to be noted also that original sin is not a hereditary 
taint affecting the soul, through successive generations, as a physical 
taint may affect the body. It was a sin committed by the whole 
human race in a collective capacity. We arə suffering now, not 
becaiise some one else sinned thousands of years ago, but because we 
sinned ourselves. 

Here, I must bring to an end my catalogue, far from exhaustive, of 
‘the points of interest to be found in Erigena’s interpretation of 
Genesis. It contains at least samples of a style of thought never 
‘familiar in the West, which has not succeeded as yet in finding favour 
either with Roman or Prostestant Christianity. Yet if I mistake not 
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` such interpretation comes nearer to constituting a “reconciliation 
- between religion and science,” not only than Mr. H. Spencer’s, but than 


that of any other of the more orthodox champions of the faith. It has, ` 
also, an advantage of priority, which frees it from certain suspicions 
attaching to recent devices. rigena’s views were elaborated cen- 
turies before modern science came into existence, by a writer who 


' was indeed possessed of all the supposed scientific knowledge of his 


day, but who, so far from: ‘being assisted thereby, was in fact led by 
it intp various mistakes and absurdities. Yet in spite of this dis- 


- advantage he offered a thousand years ago an interpretation of the 


Bible -such that, had it been accepted, nine-tenths of the modern 
objections, moral as well as scientific, would never have been heard of. 


Ii. 


A profound and subtle philosopher and theologian, Erigena is also 
a distinguished man of letters. His charm is acknowledged by all 
who read him. Master he is of a noble style of eloquence, lucid, 
fluent and copious—sometimes, indeed, too copious—that forces its 
way without effort through minutest passages of metaphysical reason- 


‘ing, and fills to the brim the broader channels of more general 


discussion ; a style tinged with a frequent poetry of idea, having an 
adequate correspondence of sound in the melodious roll of the long 
Latin sentences, He is, however, one of those writers whose quality 


- it is difficult to illustrate by short quotations, and the attempt must 


not be made to do it with extracts of inadequate length. - The 
most characteristic literary quality of his work is that which arises 
from the presentation of ideas that seem a prolongation of the 
sighs of India by the voice of the Latin West. A peculiar note 


' recurring again and again is the reminder that the end of all things 


is their return into their causes in which they shall have their rest. 


' And the effect of this is as if on entering a Gothic cathedral one were 


to perceive that the words chanted were not a “ Miserere,” or “ We 


‘ beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord,” but a Buddhist hymn of 


melancholy triumph. Yet this Oriental melancholy is not:the final 
impression left by the book. The western element asserts itself too 
strongly. - And so’we find the personal and: the impersonal, oneness 


' and separateness, belief in absorption into the whole and in individual 


immortality, the fatalistic resignation of Asia and the buoyant energy 
of Europe, all struggling to assert themselves in Erigena’s ,writings, 
and contributing to their effect. Whether a real conciliation between 
such different philosophies and aspirations has been brought, about 


` may be matter for debate. But that an effort should have been made 


- to fuse them by a writer living amid: the: raw barbarisms of North- 
' west Europe in the ninth century is assuredly a remarkable fact in 


' the history of philosophy. WILLIAM LARMINIE,’ 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN THE 
ROMAN COMMUNION. 


“ Omnia tempus habent.”—EccuLgs. iii. 1. 


NJ EXT to the Papacy itself, there is no institution of Latin 

\ Christianity that fills so striking a place in history as do ` 
the Religious Orders. In whatever way the Church of mediæval 
times is regarded, they seem to be its principal agent for good. If 
it is looked upon as the kingdom of Christ on earth, it was in the 
monasteries that His law was most faithfully observed. If it is 
conceived as the society in which men are trained for eternal life, the 
Religious Orders were its chief schools of holiness, in which nearly all 
its saints were formed. If it is remembered as the benefactor of 
mankind, teaching the arts of civilisation to the rude tribes of the 
north, it was the work of the Monks which gained it this renown. If 
it is thought of as the home and fostering parent of learning and the 
arts, it was in the monastic institutes that the peace was found in 
which alone learning can exist and the arts be practised. Moreover, 
the monks themselves are, together with the knights, the most 
romantic and picturesque figures of medizeval life. f 

Chivalry, indeed, that other noble institution of the Middle Ages, 
was the offspring of the same Christian principles out of which the 
Religious Orders sprang. But while it has long since perished, 
leaving but its nama and spirit to be the monuments of its past 
glories, the system embodied in the Religious Orders still remains, 
shorn, indeed, of much of its former glory, yet still so far alive as to 
give some ground for the epigram, “Les chênes et les moines sont 
éternels.” 

A generation ago the existence of ‘the Religious Orders was still a 
very evident fact, in Italy at least. Now it is by no means so visible; 
hardly anywhere but at Rome are monks seen as of old; elsewhere 
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they are rarely met. Still, they are known to exist, and may be 
found by those who care-to seek for them. There are still monks 
living in one or two monasteries that were founded by St. Benedict. 
in the sixth century, who call themselves by his name, and profess to: 
follow the rule he gave. them, and Who are lineally descended by _ 
corporate life from his companions, 

' The continued existence of the Religious Orders after fifteen 
centuries of life is undoubtedly a striking fact. . Whatever its. 
imperfections and drawbacks, a system that has lived so long must: 
have possessed a vigorous life, and must have corresponded in the 
days of’ its origin and prosperity to some deeply felt need of humanity. 
Buddhist monasteries are no doubt older than those of the Latin 
Church ; but life moves more quickly and counts for more in the 
West than in the East, because it does more work. And the pro- 
longed existence of monasticism in the West is none the less worthy of 
our attention because the monasticism of the Hast deserves it also, and 
on similar grounds. 

No apology need, therefore, be made for writing on the present 
_ condition of the Religious Orders of the Latin communion. Interesting 
“as the subject i is, but little is known concerning it, and there are few 

who can give reliable information. It is necessary to have lived in it 
and to have formed part of it to have a real knowledge of its state. 
Mere statistics might, no doubt, be collected by those who know where 
to seek them—and even these are fow—but a spirit would have to be 
put into those dry bones before they could stand up and tell their 
tale. 

. The writer has, at least, the qualifications just mentioned. He has. 

iowa many Religious Orders, in many countries, and under very 
different circumstances. In the beginning he had a. great admiration 
for them; and though it would be idle to pretend that, he esteems 
them now as he did then, he still thinks of them with no small 
affection, mostly, indeed, on account of their past glories, but also in 
part on account of what they are even now. He has known members 
of Religious Orders who were unworthy of their profession—that goes. 
without saying ; of what widely extended body may not the same be 
said? But, on the other hand, he has known some who would have: 
been an honour to the monastic state at any period of its existence, 
. men whom it will be always a pleasure to remember. The vast | 
` majority of those who are members of Religious Orders belong to- 
neither ‘of these categories, and are not unlike any other large body of 
' men professing to be guided by religious. principles. ' 

The writer’s experience, therefore, no more bears out the impression: 
‘of some (let it be hoped a decreasing number) thkt monasteries are 
the homes of hypocrisy and corruption, than it does that of others. 
that’ they are the abodes of absolute holiness, self-devotion, and 
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religious peace. No such spiritual Utopia exists in our time, or 
probably ever did exist, The state of monastic discipline has varied 
greatly from age to age and from monastery to monastery, sometimes 
attracting the admiration of the outside world, and not unfrequently 
its contempt, and even its bitter hatred. Nowadays, if the level 
rarely rises to any great height, outward decency is in nearly all cases 
observed, even when there is weariness, sloth, stagnation, money- 
grubbing, and party spirit at the core. 

No one need live long in a monastery without perceiving that 
human nature is as strong there as anywhere else. Once when’ the 
writer was suffering great depression of soul on account of the low 
condition of monastic zeal around him, his spiritual guide endeavoured 
to console him by the remark that monasteries are the spiritual 
hospitals of mankind, and that the chief difference between those who 
‘live in them and’ those who remain outside is, that the former at 
least know they are sick, while the rest neither know nor care. But 
the writer’s more extended experience does not: bear ont this reflection. 
He has observed that the usual mental condition of those who live in 
monasteries and convents is one of satisfied complacency in their life, 
their Order, and the superiority of their state over that of those who 
are, as they say, “ in the world.” 

It is not easy to find a general name for the institution which, in 
. its concrete form, is known as the Religious Orders. Monasticism is 
the term most commonly used, but.it will hardly serve our purpose. 
Many of the Religious Orders are not monastic, and, indeed, not a 
few of the institutes that fall within the scope of the present article 
are not even Religious Orders. Roman Catholic authors use the 
terms “ Religious State,” “ Religious Life,” or simply “ Religion,” to 
cover all that is included in common language in the word “ Monasti- 
cism.” There are obvious objections to the use of the word Religion. 
and its derivatives in this narrow sense. But no other terms seem 
to be available, and they will therefore be used here in the restricted 
and technical meaning given them by Roman Catholics. ` 


THE GROUNDWORK OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE. 


Roman theologians are very explicit as to what constitutes the 
Religious State. They hold that it is a permanent manner of life, 
approved by the Papal See, in which men (or women) live in com- 
munity, bound by vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. They 
call this life the Way of Perfection, for those who embrace it bind 
themselves to seek perfection. They call it also the Way of Counsels, 
for in' the teaching of our Lord they distinguish two classes of 
maxims; some of them are precepts which every Christian is bound 
to observe ; some of them are only counsels which He wishes to be 
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followed by those, at least, to whom He gives the call to dò so, 
though no one is bound to practise them, or commits a sin if he does 
not. S ss 

These counsels, they say, are three. The lowest-is poverty, con- 
tained in-the words, “ If thou wilt be perfect, go sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor” (Matt, xix. 21). A higher counsel is chastity, 
which they find in the saying, “There be eunuchs which have made: 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it” (Matt. xix. 12), The highest 
counsel of all, they say, is obedience. There is, however, no saying 
of our Lord which contains it. > : 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to show how hard and legal’ 

is the conception of Christianity which is implied in the distinction 
between precepts and counsels. It is rejected by the Church of 
England in Art. xiv., which affirms that-it is impious and arrogant. 
to teach that men can do more than God commands, or, in other 
words, that there is a way of counsels beyond the way of precepts. 
. But, according to Roman teaching, the practice of the three 
counsels does not constitute the Religious State unless it is made 
obligatory by vow. Without .vows, they contend, there is no 
“state”; for a state implies permanence, and permanence in the 
practice of the counsels is secured only by life-long vows to keep 
them. : 

It is held also that no vow can be considéred a religious vow unless 
it is made under ecclesiastical authority. Formerly the approval of 
the bishop of the diocese was sufficient, but later discipline has. 
reserved this to the Pope. A vow made without papal sanction does 
not entitle the person who makes it to be considered a “ Religious.” 

Vows are very carefully legislated for in Canon Law, and are 
surrounded with safeguards. The infringement of the prescribed: 
conditions is sufficient to‘annul the vows so made. ‘Thus they can be 
taken only at the prescribed age, sixteen years, after a full year’s 
probation, in a canonically established religious house, to a lawful 
superior.* Additional precautions are taken in the case of women, to ' 
secure them from undue influence on the part of their friends, or the 
superiors of the convent they wish to enter. These conditions are all 
prescribed by papal authority, which alone permits the vows to be 
made, annuls those which do not conform to its prescriptions, and 
relaxes the obligation of them as it thinks fit. . 

* On this ground, all vows taken in Roman Catholic communities in England are 
invalid. ‘They are made only under the sanctions and according to the prescriptions 
of the papal Canon Law: but the exercise of papal jurisdiction in England is an 
uncanonical usurpation of ecclesiastical power, and all external acts done nnder its 
authority are therefore null and void, just as much as the exercise in this country of 
any foreign civil jurisdiction would be. This is one reason why the writer holds that 
the vow which he took in the Order of St. Dominic is not binding. To receive the 


vow was an'act of external jurisdiction under a usurped authority ; it was-therefore 
ipso facto null and void. 
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The vows taken in the Religious State are of two kinds, solemn 
and simple, The difference between the two practically amounts to 
this, that simple vows are readily dispensed; while solemn vows are 
relaxed only in extreme cases. The bodies in which solemn vows are 
taken are alone properly called Religious Orders; all these are more 
than two hundred years old. The modern religious institutes take 
simple vows, and are therefore not Religous Orders. It is perfectly 
safe to prophesy that no new institutes will ever be allowed to take 
solemn vows, and therefore that no new Religious Order, properly 
so called, will ever be founded. i 

This conception of the Religious State as a manner of life, based on 
the observance of the three counsels by vow, was not the one by which 
its first founders were inspired. There can be hardly a doubt that 
it originated, not in the aspiration after a life better than the ordinary 
Christian life, but in the desire to lead that ordinary Christian life 
itself without hindrance. 

So long as paganism was dominant no difficulty was felt in doing 
this. Christians were compelled to live apart from the world, and a 
life of seclusion and simplicity was their normal condition. But with 
the official recognition of Christianity this state of things was at an 
end. Every career was open to Christians, and they came forth from 
. their retirement into the world. On the other hand, the Church was 
invaded by a crowd of half Christianised pagans, whose presence at 
once lowered the standard of Christian life. A life directed by the 
maxims of the Gospels seemed no longer possible as of old, and 
the more austere among Christians sought to recover that seclusion 
from the world in which they?had formerly lived by retiring into 
solitude. i 

Tf this be so, the religious life was founded, not on the notion that 
there is one version of Christianity that suffices: for ordinary people, 
and another of a higher type that is the way of perfection for the 
lesser number, but on the wish to live the one Christian life un- 
hampered by the corrupting presence and touch of a half heathen 
world, : , 

The early monastic rules do not single out community of goods 
(or poverty, as it is now called), celibacy, and obedience, as the bases 
of the religious life; they teach them only as they do other ascetical 
practices; and they do not enforce them by vow. 

The Rule of St. Augustine (a.D. 390) bases the monastic life upon 
fraternal charity : Sit vobis anima una et cor unum in Domino. And 
it contains no mention of vows. 

The Rule of St. Benedict (a.D. 585) founds the monastic life upon 
humility, the chief practices of which it expleins to be obedience and 
silence. A vow is prescribed ; but in place of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, the monk promises stability, conversion of life, and 
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obedience. As in the Rule of St. Augustine, there is no explicit 
mention of the counsels, 5 

In the Order of St. Dominic also, but one vow is taken, that of 
obedience. . : a 

The idea that a vow will keep men to a manner of life for which 
they have ceased to care, seems to belong to a time when the original 
fervour of monasticism was already declining. It has taken many 
centuries to teach the Latin Church that when men no longer wish to 
remain in Religious Orders they do better to leave them. If they" 
remain they no longer behefit themselves, and they are a hindrance to 
those who wish to keep the rule. Now the lesson does seem to have 
` been learned, and, as will be seen, the vows are relaxed with great 
facility. But in this case of what use are the vows ? 


Tue EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGIOUS Lire, 


During the fifteen centuries of its existence, the Religious State has 
passed through a series of well-defined changes, following a progressive 
course, and never once going back. This is a remarkable fact that 
hardly seems to have been noticed hitherto. It shows clearly that its 
life has been a very real one, even though, on close examination, it is- 
seen to have been long a declining one. m , 

The solitaries who had fled from the world to the deserts of Egypt, 
in order to practise the Christian life undisturbed, soon found that it 
is not good for man to live quite apart from his fellows. They, 
therefore, gathered round certain hermits of acknowledged wisdom, 
and followed their guidance in the spiritual life. Thus the first 
monasteries were formed, during the fourth century. 

Monks.—Their manner of life was carried into other regions, both 
of the Hast and West, and various legislators gave rules to the different 
_ Societies of monks that were formed. In the West two only of these 
survived—the rules of St. Augustine and St. Benedict. The former 
of these, though much the earlier of the two, remained in abeyance 
for some centuries; the latter flourished wonderfully from- the first, . 
and absorbed most of the monasteries that had been founded under 
the earlier rules. 

During the six or seven centuries which followed the death of St. 
Benedict, A.D. 540, it is hardly too much to say that the monasteries 
contained all that was fervent and learned in the Church. The 
- clergy had declined in zeal and knowledge, not so much by their own 
fault as by the destruction of the older civilisation through the invasions 
of the barbarians, and the Monks, originally laymen, had taken orders 
and become the “regular clergy,” ‘or clergy living under rule. During 
the centuries comprised in this period, it would be hard to find a 
single member of the “secular clergy,” as the non-monastic clerics 
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came to be called, whose name is worth remembering. Whenever a 
zealous bishop, a learned writer, a holy man is mentioned, it will be 
invariably found that he is a monk. 

Nevertheless, the monasteries passed through many vicissitudes ; 
the monks often grew careless and negligent, and sometimes became 
quite unworthy of their profession. Hence arose the necessity of 
reforms, to bring them back to the observance of their rule. In this 
way various Orders af Monks came into existence. They nearly all 
professed to follow the Rule of St. Benedict, but they did so in varying 
degrees of exactness, combined with special observances suggested by 
the needs of the times and societies in which they were formed. Hach 
Order marks a fresh attempt to restore a fervour that had perished 
or decayed. Thus ‘arose the great Order of Cluni, later on the still 
more famous Order of Citeaux, and others. Orders were also founded 
that were independent of the Rule of St. Benedict, such as that of 
the Carthusians. l 

Regular Canons.—The Rule of St. Augustine, by its elasticity, 

gave scope for the organisation of new Orders, and several came into 
existence during this period. They. are known under the generic name 
of Canons Regular, 
_ The whole of this period in the history of the Religious Orders, 
from their inception until the end of the twelfth century, may be 
called the Monastic period. No other forms of religious life existed 
but the monastic and the canonical; all the monasteries were houses 
either of monks or of canons regular. 

But, by the end of the twelfth century, this form of the Religious 
State had worked itself out. It continued to exist. New reforms of 
it were occasionally produced. But no new Order of Monks came into 
existence. Monasticism properly so called was from this time merely 
a survival, and has declined ever since in numbers, in reputation, and 
in importance, though with certain seasons of revival in a small way. 

Friars.—A new form of the religious life came into existence in 
the thirteenth century. It was an age of growth and expansion. 
Men’s minds were full of new ideas; they wanted leaders and 
instructors in religious matters; new agencies were required to meet 
the needs of a rapidly developing society. Neither the Monks nor 
the secular clergy could supply the want. The Monks, indeed, were 
too numerous, too wealthy, too well established to embark in any new 
movement, The way was open for some fresh enterprise in the field 
of the religious life. 

As it often happens in great movements, the new departure had 
more than one starting-point. Two men found themselves at its 
head; each ignorant of what the other was doing, and each intent 
upon the work which lay at his hand rather than on initiating any 
new scheme. ‘The sim of Francis of Assisi was to live in poverty and 
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simplicity with those who were like-minded with himself, and to labour 

with them to heal some of the breaches in the ruinous spiritual fabric - 
of Christ's Church. Dominic, the ‘Spanish canon, wished to form a 

society of men to preach against the errors of the time, who should 

enforce their teaching by an unworldly life. . 

When at length the two leaders met, Dominic would fain haye 
‘joined his forces with those of Francis, believing that, if they were 
united, nothing would be able to resist them. But Francis would not, 
evidently thinking that his freer methods would not harmonise with 
the High-Church spirit of Dominic, and so the two institutes remained 
apart. Without doubt he was right; and the result is a lesson to: 
those who will not see that any advantage arises from division, for 
the two works were more effective separate than they ever could have: 
. been united. Nevertheless, each borrowed something from the other, 
Dominic taking up the method of poverty which Francis had begun, 
. While the Franciscans began to study and preach after the example 
of the Dominicans. 

That which the two institutes had in common was their nearness 
to the. people. The Monks and Regular Canons had always affected a 
certain seclusion. Their monasteries were mostly in the country, or, 
if in a town, they were surrounded by a large precinct which kept, 
them apart from the town life: The new Orders chose their habita- 
tions in or near towns. The Dominicans almost invariably set 
themselves down in the haunts of men; the Franciscans had an 
affection for hermitages and solitary places, but rarely were they: 
very far from frequented spots; both Orders alike kept themselves 
closely in touch with the outside world, and aimed at doing it 
service. 

The Dominicans and Franciscans, with the Augustinians and Car- 
. melites, and some other Orders of less importance, all founded during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, formed a variety of the 
religious life quite separate from the Monks and Canons Regular, 
recognised as being so in Canon Law. They are called officially 
Mendicant Orders, from the practice, which all embraced at the 
beginning of their existence, of holding no property, and subsisting 
on alms,* 

The popular name given to them everywhere was Fratres, brethren, 
or some vernacular equivalent—in English, Friars; in Italian, Frati; ` 
in Spanish, Frayles, It expresses the familiar footing on which they 
placed themselves with the people, and which differentiated them from 
the Monks: even more than their mendicancy. 

. The‘ popularity of the Friars is sufficiently proved by the rapidity 


* They all abandoned this rule before very long by papal dispensation. Later on 
the Reformed Franciscans returned to the original practice, but the other Orders of 
Friars continue to hold property. However, they are still called Mendicant Orders, 
though the name is n» longer appropriate. : 
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with which they multiplied. Their best life was over in little more 
than a century, but by that time there was scarcely a town of any 
consideration in England that had ‘not houses of the four Orders of 
Friars. And the same was the case all over the Latin Church. The 
houses of the Friars were less vast.and splendid than the abbeys of 
the Monks, but they were ample enough to lodge a considerable 
community. At the middle of the fourteenth century the average 
Dominican house in England contained about forty friars. 

Before the date just mentioned the Friars had begun to decline in 
fervour and usefulness. They fell in popular esteem, and were often 
jeered at and despised. Reforms were needed to bring them back to 
the observance of their rules, as had been the case with the Monks. 
At the time of the Reformation of the sixteenth century their epoch 
had come to an end. No new Order of Friars was founded after that. 
Those that still existed remained, and fresh reforms were occasionally 
set on foot among them. But the type was exhausted, as the monastic 
type had been, three or four hundred years earlier. 

By the same date the Religious State in general had ceased to 
hold that dominant position in the Church that it had possessed for 
so many ages. From the twelfth century the causes had been at 
work which led to this decline; they seem to have been chiefly two, 
the establishment of universities and the study of Canon Law. 

The universities, which are the glory of the later mediaeval period, 
were of necessity founded in cities. They were therefore, for the 
most part, beyond the influence of the monasteries, and their spirit was 
wholly unmonastic in its independence and restless seeking after 
knowledge, and not even the influence of the Mendicant Orders could 
reduce it to subjection. What is even more to our purpose, the 
universities gave to the young men who were preparing for holy orders 
the means of acquiring the best learning of ‘the age; thus they were 
able to raise themselves above the lowly condition in which the secular 
clergy had remained for ages, they rendered themselves fit to hold 
high positions, and conquered the respect of the people for the secular 
clergy as a body. A few examples will show the change that was 
effected in this way. The great Churchmen of the eleventh cen- 
tury in England were Lanfranc and Anselm, both monks, In the 
thirteenth century che great names are St. Edmund, Grossetéte, and 
St. Richard, all secular ecclesiastics and typical university men. ` 

The study of Canon Law was also a poweriul factor in the elevation 
of the secular clergy. The Papal Court was the centre of all power, 
and it was there that wealth and dignity were to be obtained. Now 
the, knowledge which had the command of these good things was not 
the knowledge of theology, which the Monks, and still more the Friars, 
possessed, but: that of Canon Law. The appeals and causes of all 
kinds, which brought prelates, clerks, and laymen from every part of 
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Europe to the papal throne, were not matters of doctrine, but of law.: 
But from the study of law the Religious Orders were in great measure 
debarred ; it was too secular for them. Hence this great avenue to 
power and wealth was taken possession of by the secular clergy. It 
did not, indeed, lead them to a’ more spiritual life, but it conducted 
them to all the most influential places in the Church. 

Regular Clerks—The importance thus gained by the clergy, as 
distinguished from the monastic bodies,-was the determining factor 
‘in the form which was taken by the next development of the Religious 
State. Three forms of it had been worked out, and furnished no 
new variety—the monastic, the canonical, and the mendicant Orders.; 
the fourth type was to consist of Orders of Clerks—.e., clergymen. 

The idea of returning to the practice of the primitive Church was 

‘the day-dream of-saintly men in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and they looked for its realisation, not to the Religious Orders, which ` 
were hopelessly bound up with the actual decayed condition of the 
Church, but to a revival of.the apostolic spirit in the clergy. Asa 
first step to this, the attempt was made to gather some of the more 
fervent of them into a Religious Order, in which the: virtues of the 
primitive clergy of the Church might be practised and nurtured. . 

This was the idea which moved Cajetan, Caraffa (afterwards Pope 
Paul IV.), and other pious clerics to establish a new institute, which 
was called the “ Order of Clerks Regular,” more commonly known as 
«‘Theatines.” Several Orders of the same type were founded during 
the course of the next hundred years, with similar characteristics, and 
are called generically Orders of Regular Clerks. But the type was 
mot an enduring one. Only one of the Orders belonging to it has 
left a deep impression on the Latin Church and obtained a place in 
history—the Society of Jesus. The rest, so far as they still exist, 
are survivals. The Society of Jesus owes its still vigorous life to its 
wider scope and more efficient administration. 

The Clerks Regular complete the cycle of the Religious Orders. 
Since the last of their class was founded, as far back as the seventeenth 
century, no new Religious Order has been established. 

Congregations,—A further growth has, however, taken place in 
extension of the religious life, but’ on a lower level. Institutes have 
been founded in later times; they are not Orders, however, but 
Congregations. The Passionists and Redemptorists belong to this 
class, and were founded about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
In more recent times have followed the Society of Mary, the Oblates 
of Mary, the Congregation of Picpus, the Institute of Charity, and 
others. 

At first sight there may appear to be little to distinguish between. 
a Religious Order and a Religious Congregation. The difference, 
however, is really fundamental. It lies in the nature of the vows 
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taken’ by their members; in an Order they are solemn, in a 
Congregation they are simple. The distinction has been already 
explained, so it is not necessary to dwell further on it. 

But besides this, there is something large and solid in the concep- 
tion of the Religious Orders that is not found in the Congregations, 
They owe this, no doubt, to the distant ages in which they were 
established, when a larger and freer spirit prevailed than is now 
found in the Roman communion. Something of this is undoubtedly 
embodied in the legislation of the ancient Orders, though their 
organisation is cumbersome, aud their rules need considerable 
modification to adapt them to the manners of the present day, by 
which monks and friars are as much affected as other people. 

The Congregations also partake of the spirit of the times which 
gave them birth, but it is enough to remember that they belong to 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to know what that spirit is. 
They lack the noble history of the ancient Orders, and there is nothing 
venerable about their traditions. Their rules have but little breadth 
or elasticity, and their organisation is commonly much more 
‘centralised and absolate than that of the Orders. On the other hand, 
thpy are not encumbered with antiquated observances, and they need 
no vast monastic buildings. They are not out of place’in a common 
house, one of a row in a street; a small community has even been 
known to settle in a flat. In short, the Congregations are practical 
and economical. They have undoubtedly done much excellent work. 
That they will ever surpass what they have already accomplished is 
unlikely, for all history shows that the greatest fervour of a religious 
community is that which follows close upon its foundation. 

What is especially significant to a thoughtful person is, that with 
the establishment of the Congregations the evolution of the Religious 
State would seem to be complete. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to conceive any type of religious life, at least for men, that can now 
be produced. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS oF WOMEN.. 


So far-nothing has been said of the female side of the religious life. 
It is better treated apart, as its. development has followed lines 
peculiar to itself. It has had two principal phases, one of seclusion 
and dependence, the other of activity and independence. The former ` 
prevailed until after the Council of Trent; the latter has flourished 
chiefly in more recent times, but in the present day both exist side 
by side. 

Religious houses for women are almost as ancient as those for men. 
Some of the primitive solitaries were women. St. Augustine wrote 
his rule’ for a sisterhood. St. Benedict’s sister, St. Scholastica, 
governed a convent of nuns, under her brother’s direction. During 
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the Middle Ages nearly every Order of men had a branch for women. 

St. Francis established a convent of poor ladies under the government 
of St. Clare. St. Dominic founded a convent of nuns before he was 
able to begin his Order of Preachers. 

In early ages nuns enjoyed a certain amount of liberty as to going 
out of their convents. Several provisions of the rule of St. Augustine, 
written for a sisterhood, make this quite clear. St. Scholastica used 
to leave her convent once a year with her nuns to hold spiritual 
converse with St. Benedict and his monks. 
` - But during the late Middle Ages nuns were obliged to. submit to 

` certain rules of seclusion, known as “ enclosure,” that were strictly 
enforced by Canon Law. Having once taken her vows the nun might 
never again come forth, under any circumstances short of the most 
.extraordinary. No man, or even woman, could ever enter the 
convent, except the physician in case of sickness, the priest to 
administer the sacraments, and artificers for the necessary exercise of 
their craft. Great restrictions were put upon visits made to the nuns. 
No nun might receive a visit except accompanied by two elder 
members of the community ; even then she was separated from the 
visitor by double iron gratings armed with spikes, and except in the 
-case of a near relation a thick curtain was also drawn, to conceal her and 
her companions from view. This law of enclosure is still in force, 

Such close seclusion rénders it impossible for nuns to render any 
service to their neighbours “in the world,” unless by prayer. But 
no human beings can pass their time wholly in prayer, and hence 
cloistered nuns, being debarred from occupations of general useful- 
“ness, are driven to employ themselves in very trivial pursuits. There . 
are convents of nuns that are famous for the sweetmeats they make! 
Many Roman Catholics lament the purposelessness of nuns’ lives, 
though they scarcely venture to say, as our Queen did. after visiting 
a convent well known to the writer, ‘‘ What a pity it is that these 
ladies have not got something to do!” 

A new era was opened when St. Francis de Sales in conjunction 
with Madame de Chantal, in 1610, established the Order of the 
. Visitation, for it was quite independent of any Order of men. It is 
‘true that the Visitation convents were as strictly enclosed as those ‘of 
the ancient Orders; but the way was thus opened for the formation 
‘of new communities under the authority of the bishops and of a freer 
character. i 

During the course of the next century and a half, a few com- 

- munities of women were founded for the practice of works of charity 
and mercy. Among the earliest were those begun by Grignon de 
‘Montfort and John Eudes, and the institution founded by Mary 
Ward, known as the English Ladies. But these did. but prepare the 

‘ way for a more rapid development during the present century, which 
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has witnessed a multiplication of religious houses for women for 
which no parallel can be found in the history of the Church. 

This immense growth originated in France, after the Concordat 
between Pius VII. and Napoleon, which re-established the public 
practice of Christianity. The needs of the Church on its restoration 
to liberty were immense. It had been put in possession of the 
parish churches and seminaries, but all the old monastic and charitable 
institittions had perished. The parochial clergy alone remained, in 
insufficient numbers, to bear the whole burdea of the Church’s work. 

To render the work more difficult the men had been in great 
measure alienated from religion, and could not be looked’ to for any 
active concurrence in good works, In the other sex, however, fervour 
and devotion still abounded, and there alone could the clergy look 
for help, and they did not do so in vain. Hence originated the rapid 
growth of communities of religious women in France during the early 
part of the present century. Every zealous parish priest got together 
a band of pious women to undertake the care of the orphanage, 
boarding-school, or other good works which ha started; it was neces- 
sary to give them some sort of organisation and rule, and thus they 
grew into religious Congregations, at first under the authority of the 
bishop, and afterwards, in most cases at least, with the approval of 
the Roman See. 

In this way there has sprung up an immense number of commu- 
nities of women, known by all sorts of fantastic names, and wearing 
a variety of odd dresses, but differing little in their manner of life. 
and organisation, ` They all profess the active life, and may be~ 
divided broadly into three classes, as they devote themselves to. 
education, the care of the sick and suffering, and the rescue of” 
souls from sin. 

One reason of their rapid extension a fins been already mentioned,. 
viz., the need for the different works which they were founded tc 
undertake, Another cause of their success is the undoubted talent 
for business found in Frenchwomen of the middle classes, It has 
often been remarked that in France a woman takes a much more.. 
active part in her husband’s affairs than in England. A Frenchman . 
finds his wife a helper not only in his home life, but associates her - 
with him almost as intimately in his shop or business. She often 
keeps his books or meets his ‚customers, and with her power of 
attending to detail saves much waste and guards against many losses. 
Even if she takes a less active part than this in his business, the 
Frenchman commonly consults his wife abont it, and is led by her 
advice much more than an Englishman would.be, 

It can hardly be doubted that this has contributed to the develop- 
ment of a talent for business in Frenchwomen, which has beer 
turned to good account in the organisation of religions communities, 
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Usually their foundresses have been women of much administrative 
capacity, Any one who has had experience of French convents will 
have become acquainted with superioresses of exceptional business 
talent; their power of holding their own and pushing their, way is 
well known to bishops-and priests, who meet with many a fall in their 
contests with them. : . E 

. The French law of inheritance has also contributed powerfully to 
the extension of religious communities. As every one knows, the Code 
Napoléon prescribes the equal division of property among all the 
children of a family on their parent’s death. Those among them 
who enter religious Orders benefit equally with the rest, In reality 
the communities of which they are members benefit, since the 
inheritance goes to swell the common stock. 

Hence the religious communities of France can hardly fail to 
become wealthy; for there are few of their members who do not 
inherit some fortune. If the law allowed parents to dispose freely of 
their property, it is probable that they would bequeath much less to 
those of their children who had entered convents than to the rest, 
whose greater expenses, on account of the families for which they have 
tò provide, would be a claim not to be overlooked. This is what 
happens in those countries, such as our own, in which there is no 
compulsory division of property among the children of a family. In 
England, Roman Catholic parents usually consider that those of their 
children who enter convents are sufficiently provided for by the dowries 
that were given them when they made their vows, and if they leave 

- them anything by will, it is commonly but a small sum, 

Tt is a curious fact that the great extension of religious sisterhoods 
should have taken place at the period when the ideas most adverse 
to such a state of life have prevailed, and in those: countries where 
modern ideas have had the greatest. power. In the. Middle Ages 
convents of women were much fewer than thoseof men. A reference 
to Dugdale will show to what an extent this was the case in England, 
and it was not very different in other countries, though the. proportions 
‘were not eyerywhere similar. In our time the case is completely 
-reversed. Religious houses of men are not numerous anywhere, and 
-their inmates are usually but few. But ‘sisterhoods are everywhere, 
-and are commonly supplied with an abundance of subjects. 

Moreover, the countries in which the number and importance of 
-sisterhoods is most considerable are just those in which the modern 
«spirit is most active.. France, Belgium, England and its colonies, the 
“United States, Holland, these are the countries in which religious 
houses of women have most flourished. The Roman Church resisted 
liberty of conscience to the uttermost; but it has proved extra- 

| ordinarily favourable to this form of the religious life. o 

In the more distinctively Roman Catholic countries the growth of 
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sisterhoods devoted to the active life has been very slow. In Italy 
and Spain there are indeed many convents of nuns, but they are af 
the mėdiæval type, secluded from the world by high walls and bolts and 
bars, and are not occupied in any useful work. 

There was a great prejudice in Italy against communities of the 
active type, and the Italians were scandalised—they are easily 
scandalised—to see women going about the streets in the garb of 
nuns.: Thè Roman ecclesiastical authorities also looked on them at 
first with a very unsympathetic eye. However, these ladies were 
Wrench, and they knew the proverb, Ce que femme veut Dieu le veut, 
and they persevered. After a time the cardinals gave up their 
. opposition; and now the examination of the rules of new religious 
institutes has become a recognised branch of business in the- 
Roman Congregations. Also the prejudices of the Italian population 
have been overcome, and French, Belgian, even English, communities 
of women have established themselves in Italy, and some few Italian 
bodies ‘of a similar character have been founded. So, too, in 
Spain, 

A number of most efficient communities of women are not, properly 
speaking, “religious” at all. It has already been explained that, 
according to the accepted Roman theory, without perpetual vows the 
Religious State does not exist. In the communities in question the 
vows are taken only for a limited time,.one year, three years, as the 
‘case may be, and when the term for which they were taken expires, 
the sister is free to return to the world, or renews her vows for a 
similar, term. 

Many communities are organised on these lines. A very illustrious 
‘instance is that of the “ Filles de la Charité,” founded by St. Vincent 
de Paul, whose great white flapping head-dresses are such conspicuous 
and picturesque objects in France. They were never intended to be a 
“religions” community, but only a society of charitable ladies; 
nevertheless they have been a model to all communities devoted to 
charitable works that have come after them. No better model could 
‘bo found, for they are intensely practical, and are almost free from 
mere devout sentimentality. They are still in full and vigorous life, 
as efficient for the work for which they were established as ever they 
were, and number more than twenty thousand. They make their 
vows only for a year at a time, ann are not sheestons numbered 
amongst religious. 


DECLINE, 


It is: not easy to resist the conviction that the Religious State, as 
it exists for men, has long been declining, and is now in a state of 
decay. . 

This'is, especially seen from the character of the different staves 
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through which it has passed, as they have been already sketched. 
The first or monastic period lasted about 800 years, during which time . 
the Monks held the very foremost ‘position in the Church and in the 
world, ‘They were extremely numerous and wealthy, and, on the 
whole, they excelled in holiness and learning, The second period,. 
that of the Friars, was a brilliant one, especially for the first hundred’ 
years; the growth of the new Orders was rapid, and their influence- 
was boundless. But their epoch lasted : only three centuries, and the 
latter half of this time was one of unquestionable decline. The third 
period, that of the Clerks Regular, was even shorter, for it lasted 
barely 200 years. It produced but one Order of first-class importance; 
the others had but little influence on the world, and no great power 
even inthe Church, The fourth period, that’ of the Congregations, saw i 
the religious life put upon an altogether lower plane. It produced a. 
number of new institutes of feeble constitution, narrow scope, and 
small extension, compared to the vigorous life of the ancient Orders.. 
The Congregations have, indeed, done good work, but seem ‘already’ 
to have seen their best days, while no new societies of the same class 
appear to be rising to take their place. 

Tt is true that the old Religious Orders have continued to live 
during the later periods, but, their life is enfeebled, if not decaying, 
even though at certain moments they have experienced a partiał 
revival. - ' 

But there are other considerations which go to show that the 
`- religious life has not only seen its best days, but is actually in its 
decadence. 

It has in great measure lost itè prestige. Still, honoured and 
esteemed.as it is, it.no longer commands the: exclusive . confidence of 
the laity. The times are long since passed when they looked to the 
Religious Orders as containing the flower of the clergy, the learning 
and holiness of the Church, and practically all its preachers and 
missionaries. To obtain a good bishop it is not now necessary to go 
to the Religious Orders; a better choice may be made in the ranks 
of the secular clergy. ‘To carry out a difficult work, a mission to the 
héathen, a college, a seminary, there is no need to entrust it to an 
Order ; a society of secular priests may be found to undertake it. It 
js not meant to assert that such works are not still largely in the 
hands of the Regular Orders, but only that while there was a time 
-when they had exclusive possession. of such work, now it is shared by 
the secular clergy, who, it is found, do it equally well. 

The present Pope, Leo XII., has a penchant for the ancient 

. Religions Orders, and during his reign many more appointments of 
. Cardinals and Bishops have. been made from among them than in 

previous, pontificates. But this does not affect the general fact that 
-the regnlars.are. much less.necessary: to, the Papacy than, of old; In 
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the Middle Ages it was the policy of the Popes to lean on the Orders, 
which were devoted to their cause, rather than on the Bishops, who 
were inclined to be indepsndent. But at the present time the Pope 
can rely perfectly on the fidelity of the Bishops, who are his creatures, 
and who receive many of their powers from him only for a term of 
years; there is, therefore, no need to conciliate the Religious Orders 
in any special way, or to increase their independence of the Bishops. 

Again, the Religious State has far fewer members at the present 
day than at any previous period of its existence, except amongst 
women, The two most savere blows it has received were the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth cantury and the Revolution of 1789; both of 
these lowered its strength to an extraordinary extent, depriving it of 
an incalculable number both of monasteries and of men. 

The Reformation, as every one knows, swept away all the monastic 
bodies from the countries where it triumphed. It is less generally 
known that the Revolution dealt the Religious Orders a perhaps still 
heavier blow. Not only were they utterly destroyed in France itself, 
in every other country where France held temporary sway its effects 
were hardly less ‘sweeping. Belgium, the Roman Catholic portion of 

. Germany, and Italy, were affected in this way. In these countries all 
the monasteries were closed, and remained suppressed so long as the 
revolutionary governments ruled. In Italy almost alone were they 
restored when the Frenck were driven out, but in woefully diminished 
numbers. 

Two Roman Catholic countries, Austria and Spain, alone remained 
in which the monasteries continued to exist.* But in Austria they 
had already fallen under the knife of Joseph II., who cut and pared 
them at his will, changing their rules, their work, even their dress, 
until they were hardly more than the caricatures of what they had 
been. In Spain the blow was delayed only for a few years. It fell 
about the year 1835, when all the Religious Orders were suppressed, 
and their members cast upon the.world, often with much violence on 
the part of the populace. The writer has himself known Dominicans 
who, when they were ejected from their monasteries, narrowly escaped 
with their lives from the fury of the people. 

A similar fate befell the Religious Orders in Spanish America, 
though the suppression was not everywhere complete or final. 

Thus there is not a single country where the Religious Orders have 
not been violently suppressed, except Austria, where, though protected 
by the Government, they suffered very evil treatment at its hands. 
‘Only in Italy were they zestored after suppression by the Revolution, 
and there they have suffered a second suppression in our own day. l 


* The writer does not mention Portugal, for he does not know under what circum- 
stances the Religious Orders were suppressed there. But suppressed they were. The 
<ase of Poland stands alone : there the monasteries perished under the ruthless perse- 
cution of Nicholas I. 
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In every case the violent ‘destruction of the Religious Orders was 
initiated and carried out by“men who were baptized and educated in 
the Roman communion, while the populace, also Roman Catholic, 
looked on unmoved, often taking part in the suppression. ' Is it not 
evident that the system thus dealt with must have lost its spirit, its 
life, the whole reason of its existence? An institution that is sound, 
and carries out substantially the purpose which it was meant to serve, 
is not thus destroyed by the very society which gave it birth. 

There has been during the present century a partial resurrection of 
the Religious Orders, which must be taken into account in estimating 
their vitality. It is, however, evident that the resurrection, though 

, wonderful enough, has been but partial, and after sixty or seventy 
years of strenuous effort the restored Orders scarcely do more than 
vegetate. There is hardly more than one eeoepuion to this, viz., the 
Society of Jesus. 

A few examples will make it very evident that the revived life of 
the’ Religious Orders is far inferior to that which they formerly 
possessed. 

‘In France their revival has been more vigorous than elsewhere. 
But what does it amount to? Take the’ Dominicans, Before the 
Revolution they had 143 houses in France; at the present day, after 
more than half a century of restoration, they have about eighteen. 
If a similar comparison were made in the case of the Benedictines, 
Franciscans, and other Orders: the result would be even [ess 
favourable, 

In Belgium the Orders had a much better chance of a vigorous 
resurrection than in France. It is wholly Roman Catholic, religion 
is more respected and practised, and the rural population, at least, is 
less corrupt. _ Moreover, the monasteries, at the time of their 
suppression, were in a far sounder condition than in most countries, 
they had left a more favourable impression behind them, and their 
revival began much earlier than in France. What has the revivab 
.effected under these’ favourable circumstances? In what is now. — 
-called Belgium, the Dominicans possessed during the last century 
nineteen monasteries, some of them large establishments, to which 
noble churches were attached. ‘After seventy years of revival the 
Dominicans now possess six houses in Belgium, three of which are 
wholly insignificant. The Order of Capuchins was, before the 
Revolution, very popular in Belgium, and possessed thirty-four or 
thirty-five monasteries. When the writer lived in Belgium it had 
two or three! Other Orders have fared still worse, The Premonstra- 
‘tensians have done better, and the Recollect-Franciscans have beem 
. more successful still, though both Orders fall far short of their former 
glory. In Belgium there are not many houses of the Religious 
‘Congregations, which in France and elsewhere have to some extent 
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supplied. the place of the monasteries which disappeared at the 
Revolution. On the whole the proportion of: religious men to the 
population is very much smaller now than it was in former times ; 
the members of sisterhoods, however, are probably far more numerous 
than of old. 

In'Spain few if any of the modern Congregations exist, but some 
of the old Orders, especially of Friars, have revived a little during the 
more tolerant régime of the last twenty years. -But they are still very 
few, and form a scarcely perceptible element in the Spanish clergy in 
which they were once dominant. Before the suppression the Domini- 
cans had 200 monasteries in Spain, and the Franciscans more thar 
400. ' At the present time the Dominicans have about ten houses, 
and the Franciscans are probably not more numerous, perhaps not so. 
many. ' 

This terrible falling away in numbers is not peculiar to the countries - 
that have been mentioned ; it is universal, as regards the Orders and 
Congregations of men. It is found even where it would have been- 
least expected. Take Ireland. A century and a half ago, when the- 
penal laws’ were in force which made any public. performance of 
Roman Catholic rites extremely difficult, and when young men had to - 
go abroad in order to enter a Religious Order, the Friars were much 
more numerous than they are now that they enjoy absolute liberty. 
At that time the Irish Dominicans had three flourishing communities 
abroad, and in Ireland itself about forty convents, each with a fairly 
numerous personnel ;* now they have but one house abroad, and 
fifteen in Ireland, most of them very small. The case was, and is,.. 
the same with the other Orders. 

To what is this declension to be attributed if not to the decadence- 
of the Religious State itself? The truth seems to be that, though. it 
has not wholly lost its attractiveness, it no longer possesses it to the- 
same degree; while formerly it drew ten men to embrace it, now it- 
barely attracts one. 

Further, the Religious State “has not only less attractiveness for 
men than it had of old, but its hold on them is greatly weakened, 
This is a very significant fact. 

In ancient times the grip of a Religions Order on its members 
usually began very early in their life, and was absolute and irrevocable. 
Before the Council of Trent, the age at which the vows might be 
made was that of puberty. In those days a boy of thirteen or four~ 
teen might take the solemn vows which bound him to poverty, chastity, 
and obedience for lifs. It frequently happened that the young novice 
_ had lived in the monastery since his childhood, had never known any 


* These convents for the most part consisted not in buildings, but only in the staff 
of Friars nominally attached to them, who were really scattered over the country to 
attend to the spiritual needs of the people. 
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other manner of living, and was wholly ignorant of what he was 
rerouncing for ever. 

The Council of Trent decreed that no one should take, the vows in 
a Religious Order before the age of sixteen, or without a year’s‘ pro- 
bation. In the case of nuns, it was farther provided that the candi- 
date should be examined by the bishop of the diocese or his delegate, 
to ascertain that she was acting of her own free will. These wise 
provisions, which have remained in force ever since, bear eloquent 
testimony to the evils of the older system, which had prevailed for so 
many centuries. 

The Council of Trent made no ‘change in the character of the vows, 
which remained solemn—that is, no dispensation was ever granted 
from them. A religious had, therefore, no place of repentance: 
However much the monk or nun might turn out to be unfitted for 
the monastic life, there was no remedy. It is often urged by Ronian 
apologists that the case of ‘a religious is, in this respect, no worse 
than that of married people, who may bind themselves inexorably at 
a similar age, and often with similar evil results. But there are a 
number of differences between the two cases. Marriage is a state 
divinely instituted, arising out of the very nature of man; the Reli- 
'. gious State is admittedly human, ‘and contrary to nature. It is, 
moreover, far more common to take religious vows at an early age 
than it is to marry too young; indeed, the former is actually coun- 
selled, whereas there are many checks on the latter. Besides, in 
marriage the death of one partner sets the other free, while the reli- 
gious vows last until the death of those who make them. 

The first occasion on which the Papacy relaxed on a large scale its 
‘Strictness with regard to solemn vows was at the Concordat between 
Pins VII. and Napoleon, when the latter made it a condition, to 


‘which the Pope consented, that those religions who had left their ' 


‘convents at the Revolution should be dispensed from their vows, and 
that the unions of such as had married should be sanctioned. 

But before this a great innovation had been made when the Religious 
. Congregations had been founded with simple vows. For to those who 
have taken simple vows it is still possible to return to their former 
state, 'since they may be dispensed if adequate cause is alleged. 

This change of policy on the part of the Papacy involved in the 
‘introduction of communities bound by vows that could be dispensed, 
amounted to a revolution, though the extent of it was not perceived 
until long afterwards. From that time no new Religious Order has ever 
been founded, and it is quite safe to prophesy that no other will be 
founded. Orders already existing continued, and took solemn vows as of 
old. Butall institutes of more recent foundation have been, not Orders, 
- but Congregations of men or women, bound only ‘by simple vows. 

This is not all. - The practice gradually came in of allowing, in i 
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particular cases, a relaxation even to ities who had made solemn 
vows. This did not amount to dispensation, but was, and is, called 
“ secularisation.” The religious, on showing cause, received permis- 
sion to live out of his monastery, under the care of the bishop of the 
diocese, who became his superior, and to whom he paid obedience. 
in reality this amounted to a dispensation from the vows of obedience 
and poverty, for the bishop would rarely trouble himself about the 
religious who thus was placed under his authority, and the latter 
became practically free. Still, in the beginning, this licence of 
secularisation was granted but rarely, after careful examination of the 
circumstances, and usually only for a time.. 

A further relaxation of the hold which the Religious State had on 
its members was introduced by Pins IX. in 1857. Tifis was done by 
a decree which provided that from thenceforth, in all Religious Orders, 
the vows should be simple, not solemn, for the first three years. It 
was an, important innovation on the existing system. Before it was 
introduced any boy or girl of sixteen could take absolutely irrevocable 
vows. Now this cannot be done earlier than nineteen. Such an 
innovation amounts to confession that many had taken their vows 
when they were far too young to do so, and that great evils had 
been thus caused: and the objections made to the system of making 
irrevocable vows are thus justified by the papal legislation itself. 

Even this is not all. The effect of the decree of 1857, just men- 
tioned, has been to relax the strictness of religious vows to quite an 
unexpected extent. 

For a time petitions asking for a dispensation from simple vows 
were carefully examined, and the reasons alleged were sifted. Bus 
the number of applications became considerable, and now they are 
granted quite freely. It is no exaggeration to say that a religious 
who has made simple vows may have a dispensation for the asking, 
the mere fact of his wishing for it being held to be a sufficient reason 
for granting it. The same is the case as to the secularisation of 
religious who have made solemn vows; if they apply for it, it will 
not be refused, and they will obtain a permanent, not a temporary, 
relaxation of their obligation. 

’ One other modification of ancient practice remains to be noted— 
viz., that in the case of Religious Orders.of women, the solemn vows 
which they formerly made are now held to be simple only. This, at 
least, is the case in France, Belgium, Germany, the British Empire, 
and the United States. This revolution has been effected quite 
quietly, and for a long time the communities affected by it were even 
unaware of the change; possibly some are so still. It is more than 
likely that this change will be extended to the few remaining 
countries where it is not yet in force; indeed, it may have been 
done already. 
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In a few words we may sum up the position of the Religious State: 
at the present time. 

Its history shows that it has followed a regular course of develop- 
ment, in which there has been no looking back. For centuries past 
the course has been a declining one. 

Each type of Religious Order which has céme into existence has 
had its period, and when once that was closed—by the evolution of 
a new type—no new Order of that description has been produced. 

Many ancient Orders have: come wholly to an end; others lave 
continued to exist, but they have in every case been greatly reduced 
in their extension and in the number of their members, often to a. 
tenth or hundredth part of what they once were. 

Congregations of men, held’ together by the slender tie -of vows. 
that are relaxed at the desire of those who make them, are now alone. 
founded. Such Congregations have done excellent work, both at home 
and in missions to the heathen ;* yet they do not seem to possess the 
strong life which characterised the ancient Orders. On the contrary, 
their best days seem to be already past, and no fresh stirrings of life 
are visible. It may even be doubted whether there is any room 
for it. ‘ 
The prestige which the Religious Orders and Congregations once 
possessed, as almost the sole asylums of sanctity and the only agencies 
by which great works could be carried on, is not, indeed, gone, bub 
is greatly diminished. 

Finally, the hold which the Religious State once had on its sub- 
jects is notably weakened, so that, practically, any religious may be 
set free from simple vows, or, in the case of solemn vows, from tho 
practice of the religious life, by simply applying for a dispensation or 
secularisation, 

But the case is wholly different as to the female side of the 
Religious State. So far from showing signs of decline, it would 
seem hardly yet to have attained its prime. There is an ever-increas- 
ing demand for the services of sisterhoods for works of charity that 
have not been until lately thought suitable for them. Congregations 
of women continue to be founded to meet these new requirements, 
and probably the field of work open to them will.be even more widely 
extended in the near future. i 

: PLP LIMERICK. 

* The best work of the ‘modern Roman Church has been done in missions to the 
heathen. Three bodies have been especially succesful, the Maristes, the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, and the Société des Missions Etrangères, The first two of these are 
Bele | Congtegations; but the third is only an association of secular priests. They 
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ISHOP WILBERFORCE, describing the wedding of the Prince 
of Wales at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on March 10, 1863, 
wrote to his friend : 


“The wedding was certainly the most moving sight I ever saw. ... . 
Every one behaved quite at their best. ... . The little Prince William of 
Prussia, between his two little uncles (Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold 
in kilts), to keep him quiet, both of whom, he—the Crown Princess (now the 
Empress Frederick) told me—he bit on the bare Highland legs whenever 
they touched him to keep him quiet.” * 


Judging from some splenetic criticisms of the recent action of the 
German Emperor, it would appear as if the youngster who bit his 
uncles on their bare legs whenever they touchéd him to keep him 
quiet has preserved, unimpaired by years and unchecked by Imperia} 
responsibilities, the infantile ferocity that he displayed at his uncle’s 
wedding. 

And yet, when we ask what he has done, it is almost impossible 
to discern any intelligible impeachment in the Babel of abusive and 
calumniatory epithets, “ William the Witless,” it seems, has in some 
way or other offended the journalists of London, or some of them, 
and so, for a season, they are holding him up to odium and contempt, 
as if he were an enemy of the human race, This is very unwise and 
very unworthy. Unwise and unworthy at any time, but peculiarly 
unwise and peculiarly unworthy when the German Emperor has 
rendered signal service to the cause both of peace and of Huropean 
civilisation. 

When William II. first asserted himself in European politics he, 
no doubt, got on the nerves of a good many of his contemporaries. 

* “Life of Wilberforce,” vol. iii. p. 88. 
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He was a young man, with a splendid army under his command, and 
he made speeches and improvised sensations in a fashion which for a 
season made many sober people feel a little uneasy. But after a time, 
when year after year passed by and Germany remained at peace, 
. Europe began to realise that it had done the young man some injustice. 

He is half an Englishman by descent, and altogether journalist by 
temperament, There was at one time in his speeches the same hectic 
note that distinguishes the gasconading of the Daily Chronicle. But 
when allowance has been made for these defects of heredity and teni- 
perament, which his most vehement censors display much more 
conspicuously than the’ Kaiser, there remains palpable to all men a 
ruler of versatility and of decision, a Sovereign who takes his kingship 
seriously, and, above all, a War-lord who has kept the peace for ten 
years. The lapse of time has steadied him, the difficulties of the 
European problem have sobered him, and, as a result, there is on the 
Continent to-day no monarch who is so well qualified to play the 
great róle of the Lord Chief Justice of Europe. 

The suggestion that this, and this almost alone, is at the back of 
the Kaiser’s mind may appear at first somewhat paradoxical to those 
whose only ideas of the German Emperor are based upon the first 
impressions of the heady speeches of 1888 and 1889. But when the 
later career of William II.. is studied, more especially the action 
Which has brought down upon him such a volley of abuse, it will be 
seen that no other hypothesis fits so well with all the facts. 

When the Kaiser came to the throne, Alexander III. was the Peace- 
keeper of Europe. In the presence of that strong still master of 
many legions, it was impossible for the young German sovereign to 
aspire to the leading réle on the Continent. He protested that he 
was devoted to peace, but, as the last word of peace and war belonged 
not to him but to the Tsar, it did not so much matter what he pro- 
tested. As. long as Alexander III. lived, Wilhelm had perforce to 
content himself with a secondary réle. But when the Tsar died the 
Kaiser saw the way clear for bis assuming almost as his right the 
leadership of Europe. Francis Joseph, his Austrian ally, was too old 
and without ambition. Nicholas II. was too young and without 
experience. There is no Sovereign in France, and King Humbert in 
Italy had neither the parts nor the power to aspire to the leading 
position. Our Queer, of course, might and could have essayed to 
occupy the vacant post. But she also is grey with years, and the 
trammels of our Constitution united with the detachment of our 
insular position to remove her from the path of her ambitious grandson. 
There was no Chairman of the Huropean Federation. The Kaiser 
nominated himself for the’ post, and ever since he has been rather 

-overwhelmed by an ever-growing sense of the immense responsibilities 
of his position. j as 
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All this is very natural and proper. When a young War-lord finds 
no field for his warlike ambitions in a prolonged period of uneasy 
peace, it is a blessing indeed if he can find an outlet for his super- 
abundent energy in playing Lord Chief Justice, as primus inter pares 
on the Continental Bench. Besides, there is always so much danger 
of European Concerts going to sleep that we may indeed be grateful 
for the advent of an energetic young conductor who wakes them up 
with ‘his strenuous baton. Years ago, in his early days of unbridled 
speech, he exclaimed: “I only wish the European peace was lying 
in my hand; then I would take good care that it should never be 
disturbed.” He now believes that European peace is lying in his 
hand, and he is taking good care that it is not to be disturbed. No 
doubt the Kaiser fancies himself too much, end imagines that he is a 
kind of Vicegerent of God Almighty—as no doubt he is, for so are 
we all, each within our own potato patch. But, if we would judge 
him justly, or take up a standpoint from which we may calculate 
with reasonable certainty the probable course of his future policy, we 
shall do well to fix our minds upon this idea. The War-lord of Berlin is 
acting, and will act, as Chief Justice of the Continent, for the enforce- 
ment of law and the maintenance of peace. Seven years ago he 
explained his policy in an interview with an Austrian statesman in 
the following remarkable words: , 


« Bismarck endeavoured to force upon me perpetual war abroad and war at 
home. Well, I determined to have peace, and shall force peace upon the 
domestic foes of the Empire as well as upon its foreign enemies. I must 
complete the work which my grandfather, who died too soon, had not time to 
accomplish. Germany united and Europe pacified, that is my grand dream.” 


Tt is not a bad dream, and the dreams which such dreamers dream 
often come true. 

Now it follows, as a matter of course, that a Lord Chief Justice, 
whether in scarlet or in purple, is very jealous for the dignity 
of his court. All judges are alike in this. They regard any inter- 
ruption as criminal. Contempt of court, oddly enough, is the one 
offence under English law for which the royal prerogative of mercy 
cannot be invoked.’ It is only the Bench which has a right to make 
jokes and create disorder in court. The Kaiser magnifies his office, 
and the instinct which he obeys is common to human nature. He 
identifies his authority with peace, with civilisation, and with law; and if 
he at times’seems to be disposed to err in the severity of his judgmenz 
is it not a fault on virtue’s side ? 

‘The Kaiser's chief, and indeed—until this Greek business cropped 
up—almost his only offence in the eyes of, most Englishmen was his 
telegram of congratulation to President Kriiger after the surrender of 
Dr. Jameson. Yet better service has seldom been done to England than 
that inadvertent unmasking of the “ German complot ” against Britisa 
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supremacy in South Africa. The Kaiser did not intend it, and to this 
day is probably in some mystification as to the fuss his message made: 
‘That he would have expressed still better the sentiments of the most 
ioudly vocal section of his subjects had he made his telegram much 

stronger is probably too true. He has explained that he did not intend 
to be offensive, and it is quite certain neither he nor those who inspired 
the telegram intended to advertise to the British Empire the presence of 
a peril hitherto unsuspected by the nation at large. What he intended 
to do, and what he thought he was doing, was to cry, “Order in the 
court!” in stentorian tonès, as is the fashion with judges when an 
obstreperous member ‘of the public volunteers an unceremonious inter- 
ruption. Dr. Jameson had no locus standi. The raid was a breach of 
international law. So the Lord Chief Justice of Europe could, not 
refrain from congratulating the usher who, without assistance, had 
promptly removed the disturber from the precincts of the court. It 
made us wince, no doubt, but the odd thing is that it is the people 
who are now most abusive of the Kaiser’s policy who were and are, ôf 
all others, most hostile to the ill-starred: attempt of .Dr. Jameson to 
achieve a bloodless revolution at Johannesburg by utilising the strip 
ceded him by Mr. Chamberlain, as a jumping-off point for an invasion 
of the Transvaal. 

This, however, was but a passing expression of .opinion, which is 
only referred to because of the light which it throws upon his, present 
attitude. This year the conventions of international law have. been 
‘outraged by another raid, a raid which this time is an open and 
undisguised act of territorial annexation, although undertaken with. 
the best of excuses and in the name of the noblest of causes. In the 
Transvaal the Kaiser was at the best only an interested bystander. 
But Crete is in his own backyard. All the instincts of the Lord 
Chief Justice awoke and asserted themselves with emphasis. The Kaiser 
is reported to have put his foot down with emphasis, and to have 
‘sworn by the great Gods that the Hellenes must ‘come out of that.” 
Hence all the pothér, the insulting newspaper articles, the wild ravings 
about “a new Holy Alliance,” the “league of allied despots,” &c. &c. 
—all simply because the Lord Chief J ustice of’ Europe must have : 
order in court. ° 

Surely, instead of resenting this sited desire to assert the dignity 
and authority of the European Areopagus we should welcome it with 
exceeding great joy. For what we have all been lamenting so bitterly 
these last few years is that there was no longer any Europe at all, 
that the European Concert had perished of paralysis, and that in 
place of that great engine.of reform and of peace we had ‘only the 
ghost of the Concert gibbering over the corpse of the Sick Man. 

Thanks, we are told, to the initiative of the Kaiser, it seems all this 
is changed, Europe, no longer sleeping, wakefully asserts her supreme 
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authority, and when that authority is questioned, enforces her man- 
date with the great guns of an International Armada and restores order 
by the composite forces of the United States of Europe. I have my 
doubts as to whether this was so entirely due to the Kaiser’s initiative, 
as current rumour goes. I am informed that Russia—whose policy 
in the East is usually the wisest and the best that can be adopted for 
the purpose of freeing the Christians without destroying the Ottoman 
Empire—had more to do with the matter then Germany. - Be that 
as it may, the Kaiser has had to bear the odium of the initiative, and 
it is only just that hə should also have the praise that in that case 
would emphatically belong to him as to one who did well. 

For to have secured the support of the Kaiser for a policy of 
united action in the east of Europe is a gain to the cause of 
civilisation far outweighing the comparatively trivial question of the 
precise date when Cretan autonomy .ripens into incorporation with 
Greece. One of our greatest difficulties in the Hast has been the 
obstinate parochialism of German statesmen. When the Crimean 
War might have been averted if the four Powers had but held 
together, the then King of Prussia made war inevitable by backing 
out of the Concert at the eleventh hour in order to take up an attitude 
of selfish isolation, Frederick William wrote as an excuse for his 
withdrawal : 

«J am resolved to maintain a position of complete neutrality. My people 
require absolute neutrality from me. They say (and I say), what have we to 
do with the Turk? Whether he stand or fall in no way concerns the 
industrious Rhinelanders and the husbandmen of the Riesengebirge and 
Bernstein.” : 3 $ 

In‘ like mood Bismarck cynically declared: that the Bulgarian 
question—including the trifle of the deliverance of a whole nation- 
ality from the endless repetition of the butcheries of Batak——was not 
worth the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier. What a change 
has now come over the spirit of the German dream! It was worth 
while making Wilhelm Chief Justice of Europe, if only to get the 
Germans roused to a sense of the obligations under which Germany lies 
to secure the peace of the Hast. The grandson of Queen Victoria 
geems to have really taken to heart the eloquent expostulation which 
his grandmother addressed to his granduncle just forty-three years ago. 
Replying to the unworthy question, ‘‘ What have wo to do with the 
Turk?” that modern variant of the query of Cain, her Majesty wrote : 

“Up to the present hour I have regarded Prussia as one of the five Great 
Powers, which since the peace of 1815 have been the guarantors of treaties, 
the guardians of civilisation, the champions of right, and ultimate arbitrators 
of the nations; and I have for my part felt the holy duty to which they 
were thus divinely called, being at the same time perfectly alive to the 


obligations, serious as these are and fraught with danger, which it imposes. 
Renounce these obligations, my dear brother, and in so doing you renounce 


oo 
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for Prussia the status she has hitherto held. And, if the example thus set 
should find imitators, European civilisation is abandoned as a plaything for the 
winds, right will no longer find a, champion, nor the oppressed an umpire to 
appeal to.” á ie: Pris 

Noble words eloquently spoken, and a true to-day, when Europe is 
confronted with the duty of the coercion of Greece, as they were in 
1858, when the sudden break-up of the European Concert left Europe 
to drift into a mad and insensate war. 2 

Tt is astonishing how little sense of political perspective is possessed 
by some of our politicians, Is it not as evident as anything can be 
that the clearing of the Greek force of 4000 men ont of the island 
which they endeavoured to seize for Greece, in defiance of the authority 
of Hurope, is merely-a necessary and harmless interlude, the sole im- f 
portance of which lies in the extent to which it commits. the Powers 
with their Lord Chief Justice at their head, to deal with the grave 
question of the liquidation of the Ottoman Empire? The Greeks have 
done good service by advertising to all the world the fact, which had 
been too much ignored, that at a certain stage in the decomposition 
of the Sick: Man his heirs would attempt. to seize their share of “his 
inheritance. Having done this, and waked up the European Court 
to a sense of its duties in the matter, they cannot complain if the 
outraged Court should begin its serious work by summarily bundling 
out of its precincts the noisy urchin who disturbed its slumbers. , 

It is difficult to say whether the Greeks have done a greater service 
to civilisation by making their raid on- Crete, or in compelling the 
Powers to turn them out of it. Of the two, the second service is - 
probably that which will loom largest in the history of human progress. 
For they have compelled the Powers to act asa unit. They have 
brought into existence an international fleet, an international army, 
and, in short, they have materialised into actuality the United States 
of Europe, and have compelled it to undertake in serious earnest the 
elimination of the direct authority of the Sultan first from Crete and 
afterwards from the other provinces of the Ottoman Empire. The 
declarations of M. Hanotáux in the French Chamber are quite explicit 
in this sense: ; f 


“The system proposed by the Government consists in working witb 
Europe in an urgent task, the pacification of Crete, and in a task more 
general, the maintenance of peace. All the Governments, whatever their 
constitutions, are united in one common thought, one common will... . . 
Is it not evident, indeed, that if we hope to carry through to a successful 
conclusion the plan of reforms in the Ottoman Empire, signed by all the 
representatives of the Powers, as our plan of action will be applied by al} 
the Admirals, it is by the energetic continuation of this European Concert, 
which is the sole tribunal and the sole authority before which in this crisis 
everybody can and should bow? The more efficacious the action of the 
Concert is in the present phase of the crisis the more energetic will it be in 
the second, and the more rapidly will it attain the end which we are seeking 
with perseverance, and from which no incident can distract us.” : 


` 
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M. Méline was not less emphatic in asserting that “the European 
Concert is the only way of enforcing the necessary reforms on the 
Ottoman Empire.” During the Armenian atrocities he added, “ that 
Concert existed only on paper. It was only a word. It has now 
become a fact.” And in so far as we owe to the Kaiser that conver- 
sion of a phrase into the dominant factor in Europe to-day, we owe 
him thanks indeed. 

It is satisfactory to see the progress that has been made in the 
education of the European democracy, as evidenced by the iarge 

majority of 856 to 143, by which the French Chamber ap pproved the 
policy’ said to be ‘aibiated by the Kaiser of the concerted coercion of 
Greece as a necessary prelude to the subsequent establishment of th 
autonomy of Crete. Not less satisfactory is it that in Britain, thanks 
largely to the sagacious leadership of the Daily News and the 
Westminster Gazette, not even the licence and the temptation of 
opposition beguiled the Front Liberal Bench into any alliance with 
the wild absurdities of the Chronicle’: “ Hundred,” who lave the 
consolation of knowing that they have (lone what they could to bring 
about a European war in order to pretent Enzope taking a great 
onward stride towards the realisation of the ultimate establishment of 
a federated continent. 

Forty years ago the Prince Consort justified the policy of incrrring 
the risks of the Crimean War, of which he was wel) aware, bscaase he 
despaired of ever being able to carry ont a more vational policy under 
a popular Government. Replying to a German criticism that it 
would have been beiter to have allowed Lassia -io overthrow the 
Ottoman Empire, and then to have stepped in to prevent Russia 
profiting by her conquest, the Prince Consort said : 


“A poprsar Government cannot carry on a policy which has apparent 
contradictions within itself, only to be reconciled by time, ancl one portion of 
‘wbich is to receive its complement from the other, at a distant stage... .. 
Wo reliance could be placed on such far-seeing, long-calculated, two-sided 
policy, with changes of Ministry and Parliamentary majorities at home, and 
more especially with combinations on the Continent in which no confidence 
could be placed. We must live from day to day,” 


Fortunsteiy this despairing estimate of the difficrities of carrying 
on a far-sighiaa foreign policy has ween disproved by the course of 
events. The mntiueers who have raged against the next onward step 
of civilisation towards the substitution of law for war, of order for 
anarchy, and of the authority of Europe for the reign of massacre, have 
been shown to be only the mere minority of a minority. That Mr. 
Gladstone should have conspired with this handful to bring the 
authority of the European Concert into disrepute at the very moment 
when it was at last beginning to make itself feli; fills his admirers with 
melancholy amazement. The European Concert was, for twenty years 
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at least, the god of his idolatry. But now he burns what he wor- 
‘shipped, and worships what he burns. 

We may, and do, admit the danger that arises from the policy of too 
vigorous insistence upon the maintenance of outworn treaties. Nor 
are there any of us who are blind to the possibility that the dead 
hand may be as great a curse in international as it has been in 
domestic law. But in the evolution of a settled government over an 
ever-increasing area.these dangers must be faced. And they will be 
surmounted all the more successfully if the progressive Powers take 
good care that in the European Areopagus the advocates of progress 
and reform shall be well to the fore, instead of allowing the par- 
tisans of authority the chief place in the assembly. 

There may be a tendency on the part of our new Lord Chief J ustice 
and of some of his allies to adopt a line of policy which leads inevitably 
to the sacrifice of living nations before the altar of treaties and the 
status quo. One passage in Mazzini’s impeachment of the Vatican 
Council reminds one of this peril. He said: 


“You worship force, force which from Prometheus to Galileo has ever 
sought to enchain the revealers and precursors of the future to the motionless 
rock of present fact. You preach, Submit to it, and cry to it, Help me ! 
You struggle to recommence a worn-out and exhausted past, and you curse 
the generation which cannot and will not follow you in your labour of 
Sisyphus.” 


But there is not much danger that the Kaiser and the other 
Emperors will fall into the mistake of the Council of the Infallibility. 
They have had an object-lesson recently as to the danger of allowing 
the Turk, by his crimes, to expose the powder-magazine of oppressed 
and,despairing humanity in his tortured provinces to the match of 
every reckless passer-by. Europe, after ridding itself of the danger 
from Greece, which is well within its power, will have to grapple 
with the far more difficult question of the’ opposition of the Sultan and 
the blood feuds between his semi-savage subjects. But once given a 
living authority in Europe under a vigorous Lord Chief Justice, and 
all things are possible. 


“Oh, irony of names and events!” said an Italian publicist recently, “ the 
Peace Society does not approve of the conduct of Europe; it sees to-day its 
own ideal carried out. It has always demanded that arbitration between the 
States of Europe be substituted for war, and to-day the European States are 
combining to prevent a war. They are agreed—a rare occurrence in this 
century. They are working to restrain Greece on the one hand and Turkey ' 
on the other, but instead of benedictions they receive imprecations. 4 


But the imprecations will be transformed into pæans of grateful 
praise when the true drift of the new policy is appreciated and 
understood. The European Concert, or, as Lord Salisbury properly 
described it, the Federation of Europe, has grown by natural Nl 
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ment out of what Kinglake called the Supreme Law or Usage. It 
bears traces of its parentage, as may be seen by recalling what he 
said of the Usage in this familiar passage : 


“The supreme Law or Usage which forrhs the safeguard of Europe is not 
in a state so perfect and symmetrical that the elucidation of it will bring any 
ease or comfort fo a mind accustomed to crave for well-defined rulesof con- 
duct, It is a rough and wild-grown system, and its observance can only be en- 
forced by opinion and by the belief that it truly coincides with the interests of 
every Power which is called upon to obey it, but practically it has been made 
to achieve a fair proportion of that security which sanguine’men might hope 
to see resulting from the adoption of an international code... .. The four 
(now six) Powers could coerce without making war, and the business of the 
statesman who sought to maintain the peace and good order of Europe 
was to keep them united, taking care that no mere shades of difference should 
part them, and that nothing short of a violent and irreconcilable change on 
the part of one or more of the Powers should dissolve a confederacy which 
promised to ensure the continuance of peace and a speedy enforcement of 
justice ” 

That seems to be the opinion of the Kaiser to-day, and should he 
bə able to keep the Concsrt together and make it effective alike 
against Turk or Greek, Jew or Gentile, Barbarian or Scythian, he 
will indeed have merited the proud title of Lord Chief Justice of 
Europe. 

W. T. Sreap. 
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CCORDING to the Grammar of Assent, the “ determination of 
the probable” is the utmost that we can attain by syllogistic - 
reasoning, but much less has been that which even the shrewdest 
observer could discern of the future in the Stock Markets during the 
past few weeks. All has depended on the political outlook, and that 
has been, and still remains, uncertain in the highest degree. We 
know little more of the so-called Concert of the Powers than we do 
of the Sultan of Turkey; nor is it at all cleat how to interpret the 
motives which are likely to sway those smaller Balkan States which 
lave during the last two decades had so much to do with the peace 
and security of Europe. Very little at the present time would, it is quite 
„evident, be sufficient to precipitate hostilities, the end of which no one 
‘can tell ; but fortunately the indications at the moment of writing point 
to the maintenance of peace,and hence we are inclined to look forward to 
better things in the near future. In using the latter term it is not only 
the Stock Exchange that naturally strikes the mind, but also, or rather, 
the soundness of the financial world and the development of trade, which 
. has so slowly tried, as it were, to- improve since the appalling “krach” 
of 1889. - In attempting to anticipate the fature, it is quite natural to 
éndeayvour to discern the department in which the best results may be 
expected. It seems to us that, as stated below, American Railway 
securities at last, after a long period of adversity, are likely to be fruitful 
to investors. Home Railway stocks ‘can scarcely advance to a higher 
level, despite thé enormous power which for ever seems to tend in 
their favour, but, in all probability, other Industrial securities will be 
‘in much request, owing to the same classes being equally affected by the 
same factors—which are the almost entire lack of interest possessed 
by South African securities and a number of other leading ‘sections ” 
of, the “ House,” Foreign stocks do not greatly concern us at the 
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present time, but it is unfortunate that more news is not forthcoming 
from Uruguay, for in South America we have a great stake. ‘“ Kafiirs,” 
it is to be feared, which, noz so long since, were the cynosure of all eyes, 
are likely to remain in a low and despondent state. Like Sir John 
Falstaff, they are suffering from an incurable consumption of the purse, 
nor,apparently, is “Oom Panu!” at all likelyto render them any assistance, 
Tt would be absurd to waste time in discussing the money market. 
Lombard Street is in a state of calm, and it is really of no moment 
whether the Bank rate is reduced in the course of the next few 
weeks, or, whether by somo adverse chance, it is raised to a higher 
figure. At times much stress is naturally placed upon the movements 
in the value of money ; but really they have no significance except when 
they are significant. When the storm signals are sent up aloft, a rise 
of 1 per cent, in the Bank rate may mean much ; but in ordinary 
commonplace times such a change is of little or no importance. 

Some absolutely radical changes are taking place in that sphere 
which .once seemed so serenely conservative—viz., that of Home 
Railways. Not so long since it seemed as if Pangloss had spoken 
authoritatively, declaring, after his wont, that “all was for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds,” and that there was no need 
either for repentance or reform. Yet, even in what appears to be 
such a slow moving world, changes of great importance are taking 
place. Look, for instance, at the uprising of the Great Eastern, 
which was a mere Cinderella amongst the great systems, and has of 
late seen its Ordinary stock “break record” at 120! It is not so 
long since it was esteemed dear at any figure between 45 and 50. 
In this case; however, we get the results of a management that can 
be both prudently careful and yet adventurous within the utmost 
limits which wisdom may allow. And in this case less is to be 
thought of the board of directors, which is not particularly distin- 
guished, than of the “man at the helm,” who has done, and still 
does, all the work—we refer, of-course, to the general manager. It 
affords somewhat curious food for reflection that the Deferred 
Stock of a railway—the South Eastern, which has been in the 
' van of the recent advance in Home Railway stocks, cannot boast 
of the practical management in which the great “ Heavies,” apart 
from the North Eastern, and both the Great Eastern and the 
South Western rejoice, It is, indeed, controlled by its erstwhile 
solicitor, and although some improvements have been effected 
since Sir Edward Watkin retired from the scene of his num- 
berless fights with the Brighton and the Chatham Companies, 
yet we may well doubt if any real change for the better has 
been established. The management is, to tell the truth, at once 
petty and foolish, one o which the merest tyro might well feel 
ashamed. We look for much more from such a shrewd and able man 
of the world as Mr. J. S. Forbes, than from Mr. Willis of the South 
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Eastern ; but yet ‘the former appears to have given Himsel? away 
over the so-called “ deep level” scheme of the Metropolitan District, 
_ which is so curiously mixed up with some body or syndicate calling 
_ itself an “ Association of shareholders.” Those actively operating 
at the back of “the apparent,” do not seem, from what has 
leaked out legally, to have profited from these transactions, 
which were of -a gambling nature, savouring naturally of the Stock 
Exchange. The disappearance of this ghost was not melodious, nor 
did it leave a pleasant fragrance behind. The “ Heavy ” stocks have 
moved slowly and with much apathy ; ; it is to be doubted if any one 
has minded them —to put them in the assumed rank of Signor 
Benedick in the esteem of Beatrice. The two “Macs,” as the 
‘Caledonian and North British are designated, have steadily fallen away 
in value. Their dividends wére disappointing, and, as usual, tòo 
‘much was known in advance by the canny Scots. They cannot, 
apparently, keep their own counsel in either Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
but there might be, by chance, “ another story” on this point., The 
smaller issues in the Home Railway department, such as Hull and’ 
Barnsley Ordinary, City and South London, &c., keep upon the 
up-grade from special reasons. 
‘ Once the American Railway market was one of the three great 
departments of the Stock Exchange, but for some years past it has _ 
been in such a poor and ragged state that there have been none so 
`` low to do it reverence, or, indeed, to pay it any attention except that 
begotten of contempt. At last, however, indications are apparent of 
a break in the clouds, the most important being. a returning inclina- 
ction to invest more money in, sound bond issues, and ‘a belief that 
when the market gets a fair chance it is bound to-improve. In other 
words, confidence, so cruelly shaken by the broken promises and 
disappointments of past years, is beginning to revive, nor, we think, 
without reason. In the United States trade, there can be no doubt, 
is expanding, and although the rate of improvement is rather slow, it 
has not for some time past practically been checked, This, of course, 
is being reflected in heavier railway earnings and an increase in bank 
. clearings. Financially too the position is sounder, and if not 
assured, as it ‘cannot be while in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
any anxiety as.to the near future has been dissipated. Of at 
least equal importance.is the large degree of gonfidence which 
the new President inspires. The rapid growth of his popularity, 
which is in marked contrast to the distrust that was at one time 
excited by his apparently extreme views in regard to protection, 
> ` affords a peculiar comparison with Mr, Cleveland’s decline in public 
estimation. Mr, McKinley seems disposed to pursue a very prudent 
policy, especially perhaps abroad ; while it is believed that his tariff 
proposals are likely to be of such a character as’ to admit of rapid 
transition into law. A special feature of the month has been a 
` í 
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peculiarly sharp rise in Lake Shore shares, which are largely held on 
this side of the Atlantic. The immediate cause was the official 
statement that a mass of the Company’s bonds, bearing as much as 
7 per cent. interest, were about to be converted into securities, which 
would, allowing for the premium, yield less than 34 per cent. to the 
holders’ The bonds do not mature immediately ; but within a few 
-years they can be repaid, and no doubt many holders will be glad to 
effect an exchange without delay. Several points of much interest 
are affected by this operation, which will release net revenue equal to 
3 per cent. dividend upon the shares. In the first place investors will. 
naturally be keenly upon the alert to mark down other companies which 
will benefit sooner or leter in a similar way, although not to 
the same extent. There are a number of such companies, owing 
to the fact that practically all American railway pre-ordinary secu- 
rities are mortgage bonds repayable at fixed dates. This system 
has some disadvantages, we need scarcely say, as, for instance, in the 
difficulty of estimating the value of the different liens, the danger of 
an important system being broken up by foreclosure, the hardships 
sometimes inflicted upon the shareholders when the company falls into 
. financial difficulties, and finally the possibility of a failure to meet obli- 
gations when they fall due. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that theability of American railroad companies to reduce interest steadily 
by automatic compression—for the rate of interest has been tending 
downward during the last two or three decades—has enabled them to 
withstand, in some measure, the remarkable fall that has taken place in 
the rates of transportation, a movement which, by opening up the United 
States, has affected the most important social and economical changes in 
Europe. In this country, and to a rather lesser extent on the Continent, 
railway capital has been fixed in a permanent form, and the fall in the 
rate of interest has had no efect upon the preponderant amountoriginally 
raised for construction and equipment. Hence the interest paid upon 
preference capital is, as a whole, extremely high, although the fact has 
been partially disguised by conversions,intended to simplify the accounts, 
which reduced several stocks to a common and comparatively low 
denomination by adding pro raté to the amount of capital, At the 
same time English railway preference stocks, while having no lien 
upon the corpus of the system, have, in recent years, been issued on 
very advantageous terms, owing to their perpetuity. In conclusion, 
reverting once more to American Rails, we would yet advise investors 
to be careful in their dealings with American bonds, for they often 
bear deceptive titles, since a First Mortgage may be four times 
removed, and a so-called Income Mortgage possesses no lien at all. 
Probably there is nothing which more affects the future of securi- 
ties than the position in the Transvasl—even the political outlook 
does not count for more. The “ Uitlanders” at Johannesberg made 
the first deal, and it prcved the foolishness of playing a game of 
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“bluff” when you do not know your man; while now the Transvaal - 
President seems inclined to play .a strong game in his own way. 
There can be no doubt that the mining industry is suffering greatly 
. from the restrictions imposed upon it, and it seems. likely that the 
result will be either the shutting-down of a number of low-grade 
mines, or the loss of a very large amount of English, French, and 
German capital which has been invested in the Rand. It-seems that - 
neither Mr, Robinson, with all his assumed personal influence,’ nor 
Mr. Barnato, with his assumed millions, has been able to in- 
fluence Krüger in the slightest degree. "The latter appears “to have 
‘got his back against the wall,” and will not, as Colonel Scott, the 
fighting President of the Pennsylvania Railway used to remark of an 
opponent, try to “listen to reason.” To speak more seriously, there 
can: be indeed little doubt that Rand shares will not improve unless 
conditions are radicsily altered in the Rand. Investors, however, in 
taking their chazices of the future will do well to remember that, 
although an irımense fall has taken place in values, the reaction has 
been in quotations which were absurdly high. It is not so long 
since the leading ‘‘Kaffirs” could not be bought to yield more 
than about 4 or 5 per cènt., without allowing for the duration of the 
mine, an, extremely restricted time in most cases. The height of the 
folly was seen when the shares of Rand Mines (Limited) were 
quoted in the market at a. price equal'to over 15,500,000, although 
all the cost of development had’ to be borne by issues of Deben- | 
tures, and there was no substantial reason for believing that the 
deep level ‘properties acquired by the Company would ever 
prove profitable. According to the latest advices from Johannes- 
burg, the undertakings which. are working low grade properties 
would do better if they temporarily suspended operations. ` To use 
a Yankee quotation it would be ‘money in their pockets if they 
had never been born.” But although the outlook is so gloomy 
we can scarcely doubt that most of the sound ontcrop properties . 
will do well in the future. And again it seems even more certain 
that in some of the districts, either towards the North or in Barberton, 
satisfactory results will be obtained by. those [who have money, 
know . how to use it, and can afford to wait. West Australian 
shares have remained stagnant. The tone of the market .is not un- 
satisfactory, but, while there are a number of able and influential 
operators working in this department, the public scarcely ‘pay the 
degree of attention which is necessary to ensure success. Indian 
gold mining shares have remained very firm, and, despite the faults 
and failures of.past years, they have, on the whole, proved satisfactory 
to investors. There is nothing practically to be said in regard to 
Copper shares, while most Miscellaneous shares “are in contempt.” 
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E have heard of late so much about “the Concert” that the 

man in the street talks of it as if it were a fact of nature like 

the Bosphorus or the Nile ; and he assumes that he and all his neigh- 

bours understand exactly what it means, Yet it may be doubted 

whether even persons so omniscient as the politician and the journalist 
could describe it with any approach to truth or even to common sense. 

An energetic newspaper lately described the Concert as “ Three 
Daspots, two Vassals, and a Coward.” This doubtless was a libel. 
An Olympian Under-Secretary called it “the Cabinet of Europe.” 
‘Lord Salisbury himself, impatient of facile caricatures, insisted that it 
was a “Federation.” It has also, to Sir William Harcourt’s wrath, 
been spoken of as an “ Areopagus ” having ‘‘ legislative” powers. All 

-these phrases are mere nonsense; and yet they have -profoundly 
influenced the action of this country and the course of recent 
history. : 

The patent fact of the hour is that six powerful States are pleased 
to interest themselves in the, Eastern Question—which is the question 
of the dissolution of Turkey. ‘They base their claim to take excep- 

_tional steps in the matter on the plea that there is imminent risk of 
a general European war if they do not aci. They declare their 
common principle to be “ the integrity of Turkey,” and they pretend, 
though it is a transparent and even an audacious fiction, that this 
integrity is guaranteed by effective treaties and is part of the common 
law of Europe. It would, of course, be a calamity for the world and 
a high crime of the Powers themselves if thet were true. Happily 
every one knows that it is not true; but diplomacy, like all 
other professions, is more concerned that its formule should be 
4 correct ” in the technical sense than that, they should correspond 
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to facts. Therefore, in this matter, the Foreign Offices have 
gone on talking and acting the most astounding nonsense with 
perfect equanimity and much satisfaction to themselves; and they 
have succeeded in-bewildering many plain people who hate the deeds 
that are done, but fancy there must needs be some tremendous reason 
why ‘all EN wise men agree to do them, 

What is the Concert of Europe ? It is not a treaty, still less a 
federation. . If it is anything, it is a tacit understanding between the 
“six Powers” that they will take common action, or abstain from 
“isolated action,” in the Eastern question. - Whether it is even that, 
in any rational sense of the word “ understanding,” is more than 

‘doubtful. For there has been much and very grave “ isolated action,” 
. even in pending troubles. ` Did the Kaiser ask the consent of the 
Concert before he supplied one of two belligerents with first-class 
strategists ? Or was it with the approval of the other Powers that 
Germany and Russia: pressed the Sultan, at a very early stage of the 
proceedings, to mass 200,000 men in the Balkan provinces? But 
that is, at least, the maximum possible value of the term. Farther, 

it is necessary to add that the “ Concert” hardly applies to the whole 
` extent of the Turkish Empire question.- It does not apply, and 
probably Lord Salisbury would not for a moment tolerate its applica- 
tion, to. our peculiar position in Egypt. It does not apply to the 
Franco-Italian questions as to the other African provinces of Turkey. 

It does not appear to concern itself with the Red Sea, vital as certain 
points on its coast might become in easily imagined wars. These are 
recent matters. ` If we may go further back, it clearly was not con- 
- :sidered by Lord Salisbury and his then chief to touch the cession of 
Cyprus, nor the purchase of a commanding interest in the Suez Canal. 

Still more strange it is that though Russia appears to be. one of the 
chiefs of this so-called “ Concert,” she did not think of submitting her 
intentions to its approval either in 1871, when she tore up the 
important veto which the Treaty of Paris laid on the creation of a 
Russian naval power in the Black Sea, or in-1877, when she resolved 
to take “isolated action,” in the decisive shape of war, for the sole- 
reason that Turkey refused the internal reforms, or rather the emanci- 
pation, required by Bulgaria and other provinces. To the plain man 
this would seem to be a parallel case to the intervention-of the King 
of Greece in Crete. Yet that, we are assured, is a “ breach of 
international law.” 

We shall be told, of .course, that the Bulgarian case is TS 
the exception which proves the rule; for was not the Treaty of San 
Stefano, which Russia wrung from Turkey by that war, submitted to 
“the. Concert of Europe” at: Berlin? The answer is, No. The | 
. Berlin Congress was a convenient piece of diplomatic “ business ”—as 
are the recent Identic Notes and other demonstrations.” But, as 
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regards essentials, it was merely a piece of stage machinery. It was 
not by Europe, but by plain threats of war from England, that Russia 
was stayed in her career of very proper coercion. The memories of 
the ordinary man are short. Let any one who would understand the 
present situation read she history of 1876-1878 in any modern record 
of events, say M’Carthy’s “ History.” Then he will remember that Lord 
Beaconsfield—able in many things, but incurably dramatic—startled 
the world by calling the Indian troops to the Mediterranean, frankly: 
menaced the Tsar by sending the British fleet to cover Constantinopie, 
and demanded a war credit from Parliament. Talk of “ isolated ” 
action! We were not coy about it in those days, and the “ Areopagus” 
neither interfered nor thought of “legislating,” flagrant as the Euro- 
pean danger was. 

But there is more. For since Russia still held on and seemed 
likely to show fight, Lord Salisbury and his chief embarked upon a 
new course of isolated action, this time in secret. England actually 
made a secret treaty with Russia, giving away to her the territories 
she wanted for herself, and also made a secret treaty with Turkey, 
taking Cyprus as a “ place of arms.” 

Therefore the Concert of Eurdpe, whatever it is, was not acting, 
and its Areopagitical power was not dreamt of at that time. Berlin 
may be styled an Areopagus, if it amuses anybody; but Berlin did little 
else but work up into a formal shape—and a very bad one—the 
arrangements practically settled by the two protagonists before ever 
Europe was consulted. What it did, following the evil precedent of 
the Congress of Paris, was to minimise the emancipation won by 
“isolated action ” in support of just and effective insurrections of the 
Christian provinces. That current of its tendencies is the origin and 
the condemnation of the diplomatic action with which of late we have 
been painfully familiar. For at Berlin there was consolidated— 
“consecrated ” is the Ministerial word—the startling theory that ail 
the Great Powers were entitled to safeguard their imaginary shares in 
the “bankrupt stock” of the Sultanate. To that end, they had a 
common interest in preserving its “ integrity.” If it could be reformed 
without prejudice to that high purpose, the Christian Powers had no 
objection. But however urgent any particular case might be, no mere 
interest of a Christian population, and no doctrinaire idea that a just 
rebellion entitles such a population to sympathy and support, was to 
be allowed to diminish the area of divisible goods, against the time 
when the heritage might come to be apportioned. The one ray of 
light which Mr. Curzon has thrown upon the present situation is his. 
pithy enunciation of this principle; and for that service he may be 
forgiven much that is deplorable. f 

So far we have rather been declaring what the Concert is not. It 
is time to see if we can approach an apprehension of what it is. 
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The European State-system i is, like the round: world, an aralan 
Once there was an empire. Then there were two empires, in diffi- 
culties. ' ‘Then there were nascent nationalities, with a shadow of an 
empire, and ‘the idea of a common mission, called Christendom. Last 
of all, there was a limited number of independent and intensely jealous 
States, of whom a few had great military or naval power, and the rest 
had nothing but their patriotism, and a history. Upon this state of 
things supervened the Revolution, also, called the Napoleonic Empire. 
What the result of that is we-have not yet worked out. 

The first result of it was to hatch a ‘Concert of Europe,” in the very 
sensible shape of a mutual insurance society among despotisms. It 
is the immortal glory of Canning that he saw through the intolerable 
pretensions of the Holy Alliance, and refused to be entangled.in it. 
But the idea of a Concert, once started, was not easily laid.. Mutual 
insurance is a good idea—for the insured—assuming always that .the 
concern as a whole is solvent, and that none of the mutual friends 
goes off with the cash box. The notion was presently transmuted into 
` & the balance of power;” which was a not unnatural protest against the 

possibility of some overwhelming Power, who miglit. repeat the 

ambitions of the imaginative Corsican. Who the enemy might be 

was not exactly clear. At one time it was thought to be the ambition 

of France. But, from the -Western point of view, it was also 

supposed to be Russia. Hence, in England, the chief intérest, both 

before and since the Crimea, of the problem of the State-system 

was to keep Russia as powerless as possible—in other words, to keep 

her. from becoming a naval power, or from prolong, the capital and ` 
the. greater part of Turkey. 

Whether this attempt to prevent the largest empire in Europe 
from ever obtaining a free port was or was not rational politics need 
not be discussed here. To the present writer, without any sort of 
love for that vast mass of dangerous and corrupt despotism, the pur- 
suit of so impossible an aim seems to be one of fhe many freaks of | 
diplomatic folly, which lead to the conclusion’ that few diplomatists 
(except, they say, in Russia) are men who would be counted able in 
ordinary life, It is enough for the present purpose to bear in mind 
the mere fact that this idea of checking Russia has dominated - the 
policy of half å century. After the Crimean war, in which it was 

> supposed to have brilliantly succeeded, most people in. England fancied 
that our statesmen had by degrees been weaned from it, and had 
therefore given up the monstrous policy of artificially maintaining 
Torkey. But. in the meanwhile a new phase. of the - European 
evolution has entirely altered the problem. | 

‘This new state of things is familiar to us all. Yet it is con- 
stantly forgotten. It is the outcome, apparently, of the work and 

policy of Prince Bismarck. That man, whose influence both at home 
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and abroad was chiefly evil, was probably the only really great: Foreign 

Minister of this generation. His aim was to secure for the small 

and poċr State he served, not only the “hegemony ” of the German 

peoples, but the first place in Burope. He desired this, so far as 

can be. yet seen, for no particular end or policy. He cared not a jot 

for freedom, and little enough for progress. He was simply a loyal 

servant of the Prussian king, and his: business was to exalt his 

crown, it did not matter how. His work was superbly planned and 

splendidly successful. .The early operations within the German Bund, 
the brutal attack on Denmark, the cynical forcing of a ruinous war- 
on Austria, the long years of preparation, and finally the smashing, 
assault on foolish France revolutionised the State-system. There was. 
no thought then of any Concert of Europe to check this magnificent 

ruffian, or to preserve “the balance of power.” He had indeed 
made things right with Austria and Russia beforehand; and the 
Western Powers did nothing. But the very success of Germany, and 

the dangers it involved, started the unresting Chancellor on new 

devices. 

When it became clear that France, with her admirable pluck and 
endurance, was not going to forget Alsace-Lorraine nor to abdicate - 
her position as a first-class Power, Bismarck proceeded to entrench- 
himself in a safe position by cementing into a most ingenious solidarity 
the powerful League of the Central European Powers. In the: 
“Triple” the word of Germany was evidently the weightiest. Neither 
Austria nor Italy was likely to wish to quarrel with Berlin. They. 
were each menaced by frightful dangers against which Berlin bene- 
volently` insured them. The premium was, especially for Italy, a. 
heavy tax, for the obligation to keep so many hundred thousand men. 
afoot spelt financial and social ruin. But what did that matter to- 
«statesmen ” of the type of Signor Crispi? Italy was safe from 
the hatred of France, safe from internal uprisings, safe from the fear 
of future trouble over the Roman question; and Italy was established 
as a first-class Power. As for Austria, she was safe, or thought she 
was, from Russia; and Germany herself was safe from either Russia 
or France. Perhaps the Triple Alliance is strong enough to fight 
them both; but the Berlin authorities, wishing wisely to be on the 
safe side, concluded a secret treaty with Russia also, and felt that 
“ everything was for the best in the best of all possible worlds.” We 
know the sequel, Chafing bitterly at an “ isolation” which had, of 
course, been deliberately arranged to make her helpless on the Rhine, 
the French Republic finally arranged, for cash and other valuable con- 
sideration, a certain entente with her polar opposite, the Tsar. Whether 
that “alliance” would ever be of much use to France if she were 
seriously menaced, or, a fortiori, if she wished to menace Germany, is 
problematical. But at least it is extremely convenient for Russian 
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diplomacy, since the Téar’s shrewd Ministers can always count upon 
- the blind adherence of France to any policy in the. East on which Russia 
“ chooses for her own reasons to insist. France, as M. Hanotaux frankly 
told the Chamber, cannot run any risk of a return to that “ isolation ” 
` which she remembers with rage and shame. Even if she knew, as 
she is beginning to know, that this “ Franco-Russian alliance” is a 
fraud, she would still sacrifice anything in reason to preserve ‘it, for 
it is at least much better than nothing, and it is an excellent thing 
for the prestige and the perorations of M. Hanotaux, who is the nearest 
‘thing to a statesman our neighbours at present possess. : 
` “The result, in- its bearing on the evolution of the State-system, is, 
‘interesting. In the first place, the smaller States have been blotted ' 
‘out. The qualification for-voting is the possession of about a million 
bayonets, When the matter in hand prevents them from ignoring 
‘the sea-power we are admitted, since our fleet is more than an ample 
` equivalent on its own element. - The ‘smaller States, even those who 
ara gravely menaced, as are Belgium and Holland, by the ambition of | 
their great neighbours, have practically no alliances. Does any one 
suppose that England would now fight to guarantee the integrity of 
Belgium, if it was at all inconvenient to ourselves? The Scandinavian 
kingdoms, Spain and Portugal, and, as we have lately seen, the 
Hellenic kingdom, are regarded as grown-up people regard children in 
‘the nursery—except that childrén have more rights. Switzerland has 
‘in many ways a unique position; but if France and Germany agreed 
‘to partition the Swiss cantons, who would interfere? The truth is 
‘that, instead of the-“ Concert of the Six Powers” being the sign of a 
reign of law in Europe, it is a symptom of a state of things in which 
rights have ceased to exist, and all problems are solved in terms of. 
brute force, It is no wonder, therefore, that the “ Concert ” calmly 
defies the well-settled rules of international law which govern such 
questions as blockade, and holds itself at this moment entirely absolved 
from the most obvious duties of neutrality. As between strong States 
` and weak ones, international law does not now exist. They talk of a 
federation! We are travelling farther and farther every hour from 
anything like a court of arbitration in Europe. 

But there are congresses‘now and then, and the Ambassadors per- 
‘petually “confer”; is this nothing? If there is not’ a federation, is 
there not, at least, an understanding ? If there is no ‘Concert, is there ` 
not a “Cabinet”? If all Europe is not consulted, are not, at least, 
“the Six” for ever consulting one another?: In form, yes; in 
fact, no. ie. 

The State-system of Europe, as has been already pointed out, is 
destroyed. It is no longer several “Powers, each exercising inde- 
pendent sovereignty and combining at need with those’ whose views 
or interests correspond with its own. There are three units and no 
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more: the Triple Alliance, the Franco-Russian Combination, and 
the British Empire. Im the past history of Europe there have 
of course been great groups, and wars and rivalries of groups. 
But the startling thing about the present situation is that a 
group like the Triple Alliance is more powerful. than any unit 
ever seen in Europe, except such portents as Charles V. or Napoleon; 
and is, partly by its very trick of keeping the peace, more dangerous 
to the liberties of the world. Before the State-system was destroyed 
by the terrific power of the armed nations of this latter day, 
many and various combinations were possible, and not even the 
political giants of their time were safe for many years together, from 
defeat like Napoleon, or from dissolution like the power of Spain. 
Our modern “ Powers” are a much more serious affair. Unless by 
social revolution in Germany or in Italy, or by internal disruption 
in Austria, it is not easy to see how the Triple Alliance can be 
weakened within any limited time; and the Alliance itself is a protection 
against these internal risks and tends powerfully to discourage in each 
State any serious effort for internal change. The modern standard of 
military efficiency has, in effect, stereotyped the ascendency of the 
Great Powers; and the political geography of Europe seems to have 
a tendency to ‘stereotype even their alliances. 

There is, at this moment, only one Power in Europe which is quite 
free to form new combinations—that Power, one need hardly add, is 
England. In this island, since the memorable declaration of Canning, 
recently quoted by Sir William Harcourt, the policy of “the Free 
Hand” has usually been regarded as an axiom of our foreign policy. 
It seems to many, not usually his opponents, that Lord Salisbury has 
sinned deplorably against this great principle by his attitude towards 
the so-called “ Concert ” in the long and painful history of the troubles 
coucerning Armenia, Crete, and Greece. To that question it will be 
needful to return. Far the present, the more important matter is to 
observe that by the general facts of the European situation, England 
is perfectly able to keep a “free hand,” and that no one else is in the 
same position. France is bound to Russia, not so much by treaty as 
by the situation since the German war. Even if she were willing to 
lay aside her curious antipathy to England, to settle her many quarrels 
with us, and io seek a general Anglo-French alliance, it would be of 
little practical use for her necessities. Even if she could detach Italy 
from the Triplice, and were willing to drop her ridiculous quarrel with 
that people, the Latin Powers would not be strong enough to face 
Germany and Austria, and they would be ground to powder by a 
Drei-Kaiser-Bund. Against such an Imperial league, England, 
France, and Italy combined would be helpless, except, of course, at 
sea ; and that means, if we regard the event of war, that though such 
@ grouping would suit us admirably, it would ruin France. So we 
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may run through all the possible permutations and'combinations of the _ 
- Bix Powers.. So long as Germany and France are unreconciled—that 
is, so long as Alsace-Lorraine is German, France has no, practicable 
ally except Russia. The only thinkable alternative is Austria; and, 
as to this, it is merely necessary to point out that Austria must remain 
the ally of Germany, because she cannot otherwise be safe against 
defeat and dismemberment by the great Slav Empire. 

' Passing to other imaginable combinations, it may be said that Italy 
might throw off the fearful blood tax she now pays.to Germany, and 
protect herself by a standing alliance, if we were willing, with 

England. There have been rumours of such possibilities. Here 
~ again, however, our inability to guarantee her northern frontiers against 

either France or Austria is plain. Austria, again, might ‘possibly 

join Russia against Germany ; and that is the precise danger against 
which the diplomatists of Berlin have always been playing, and now 
are playing, with much adroitness. The possibilities of Panslavism 
would make it awkward for Vienna, and still more. awkward for 

Buda-Pesth. But; from a military point of view, the thing could be 

done; and if France were even neutral, Gerinany would stand to lose. . 

Here again, however, the situation is blocked; for it happens that 

Austria and Russia insist’ on cherishing irreconcilable ambitions as 

to, the heritage of Turkey. It might seem to any ‘moral-minded 

onlooker that they ought both to agree to make the Christian popu- 
lations of the Balkans honestly and practically free, by the creation 
of a rational group of principalities under their joint protection. But 
' we all know they will do nothing of the’ kind. We also know that 
„neither of them is in the least content with the instalments they got 
at Berlin. Austria is at Novibazar only as a stage on the road to 

Salonica. Russia wants for herself and means to have—who shall . 

say how much ?—but'she is also determined to be the overlord of any 

principality which the fates may bring into being. Therefore the. 

German policy is dictated beforehand. So long as Germany can play 

off Austrian against Russian ambitions, pose as the “honest broker” 

between them, and keep them from either fighting or arranging among 
themselves—so long she is safe. If, in addition, she can so coquet 
with Russia as to hold both France and Austria in daily fear that- 

there might be another secret treaty between Berlin and St. Peters- , 
- burg, Germany will hold the master position on the Continent : quod’ 
` erat faciendum. 

The residual possibility, strange as it sounds, ought not to be for- 
gotten. That is the possible combination of England and Russia. 
Against this there are at present many reasons, of which the bogey of 
the Bosphorus is not the most important. As a permanent alliance 
it would be absurd. - But it is not very difficult to imagine circum- 
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stances in which England and Russia might, for limited purposes, 
agree, as they did in the days of the Salisbury-Schouvalof compact ; 
and if they agreed, their joint power would be formidable, always 
assuming, as before, that France and Germany are unable to combine. 
This grouping, however, does not concern the present question. So 
far as can be discerned, ths aims and ideas of the Tsar and the English 
people as to any dealing with Turkish problems are diametrically 
opposed. The Tsar—a good, dull man, sunk in autocracy and ob- 
scurantism—could not be made to understand what three men out of 
four in England think of such questions as have arisen in Armenia or 
in Crete, To the Tsar, an emperor—even in Turkey—is an emperor : 
but a people is nothing, aad freedom is an impertinence. 

The European State-system then is reduced to two alternatives. 
It is either the Tripla Alliance, led by Germany against Russia with 
France in tow; or it is a Drei-Kaiser-Bund, against the universe, in 
which case France and Itely are at the mercy of the Emperors. 

If this be true, or anything like the truth, what is the sense of 
talking gravely about a “ Concert of Europe”? The wise men who 
assemble at Foreign Office receptions can talk nonsense, as the Augurs 
can in all ages, without smiling. But they are, no doubt, much 
amused to see how people who should know better, believe their 
solemn fictions. Sometimes, it may be, the weaker brethren of the 
college talk themselves inio believing, But these are the diplomatists 
who fail. 

The “Concert” means neither more nor less than the agreement. 
of the Emperors, made effective by the well-known weakness of the 
able man who represents Great Britain. The working of any such 
understanding as the Concert purports to be is necessarily dependent 
much less upon initiative than upon resistance. The best motif ix 
the world is no use in s “Concert,” if your co-musicians refuse to 
play your tune. It is notorious that throughout the whole of this 
long agony of diplomacy, it is the negative voices that have determined 
the practical result. The Tsar vetoed any coercion of the Sultan over 
Armenia ; therefore the “scheme of reforms” is the laughing-stock 
of the Yildiz Kiosk. The future of Creta remains an unsolved 
problem, because every serious proposal that has been made was met 
by some one’s veto. This state of things has produced, within the 
last month or so, œ paralysis of Europe which would be comic if it 
were not fraught with disasters. But when we go further and inquire 
“ Whose veto?” we come upon the kernel of the situation. For all 
serious purposes, the dissant of any of the Western Powers is null and 
void, while the dissent of either Germany or Russia is decisive, 

The wishes of France are a quantité négligéable, because she cannot 
in the end sever her polizy from that of Russia. The wishes of Italy 
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are equally unimportant, because she dare not lose hold- of the Triple 
-. Alliance. The wishes of England are, as we have all seen, of no 
account, and no one but-a partisan can fail to see the reason.’ It. is 
simply that Lord Salisbury has declared to all the world that the 
foundation of his policy is to “adhere to the Concert”; that is, to 
assent, to practically anything on which the five other Powers agree. 
The main opponents of the Government therefore are quite right in 
- their attack upon its attitude towards the “ Concert,” “not because of 
the evils latent in the “Concert,” though these are bad enough, but 
because an oath of allegiance to the “ Concert” is in effect an agree- 
ment to countersign the decisions of the three Emperors. And if of 
the three, then of the two. It is true that the three Empires in this . 
debate have not always been, in all details, at one. There have been ' 
matters in which Austria took a line more akin to the desires of the 
_ Western Powers. The very business of Germany in the “ Concert ” 
is to\keep Austria and Russia going in harness as long as may be. 
Therefore, when they disagree, her first concarn is to arrange the differ- 
ence. But if she cannot, or if for other reasons (such as the intoler- 
able temper of the Kaiser) she will not, then Austria must fall in, 
on pain of losing her only hope—the security of the Triple Alliance, 
If. any one doubts the correctness of ‘this deduction he has only to 
-remember the alternative; a coalition of Russia and Germany against 
the mosaic of nationalities over which the aged Emperor rules go - 
shrewdly, with France neutral, and Italy coveting Trieste. - ; 
The sum of the situation, therefore, is mathematically plain. While 
‘Germany holds Alsace and Turkey is unallotted, the ‘Concert of 
Europe” means for those who are bound to it the will of the “two 
youthful despots.” It would be easy to illustrate this theorem at 
length out of the details of diplomatic history since the Armenian 
massacres began. But those who, at this time of day, need such 
illustration are of the order of those who will not believe, not even if 
one rose from. the dead. , 
‘There are many among Lord Salisbury’s ardent defenders who 
almost admit the theorem, and deplore the paralysis in all matters 
of Hastern reform which is the obvious result, since the Tsar and 
the Kaiser care nothing for reform. But. they say, “ What. else 
can be done? There is no alternative policy.” The alternative 
is not far to seek. It is the policy of Canning—a-free hand for 
England. When there was question in 1887 of suspected entangle- . 
ments between England and the Triple Alliance, Lord Salisbury’s 
Government declared that ‘they “had entered into no engagements 
fettering their liberty” to decide their policy in case of war “by 
the circumstances of that particular time.” The ‘answer was a very 
good definition of what the critics of the Government desire. Why, 
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they say, bind yourself in a question ‘of the emancipation of the 
insurgent Christians in Turkey to a “ Concert ” which is dominated 
by the most anti-liberal forces in Europe? Why not stand free of 
these- entanglements, as Canning did, and be ready to combine for 
special ends, as he was, with any Power or group of Powers with 
whom, “ under the circumstances of the particular time,” you find that 
you agree? This, they exclaim, means war. On the contrary, it 
would probably have averted the present war, which is the direct 
result of the paralysis. But why should it mean war? Lord Salisbury’s 
refusal to blockade Crete a year ago, when he was not yet wedded to 
the doctrine of the divine right of “ Europe,” did not produce anything 
but good; and why should a like refusal now be a disaster? Or, to 
pass from details to those broader principles with which this paper is 
concerned, let us ask, where is the risk of war—that is, of a Huropean 
war—to come from ? 

We are often told that the opening of the Macedonian question 
would set Europe by the ears, That, indeed, was the only serious 
reason ever given for the refusal of the Powers to tolerate the union 
of Crete with Greece. It was not a serious reason, for the result in 
Macedonia, if the union had come about, would have been ‘simply nil, 
whereas the result of the refusal is a Macedonian war ; but let that 
pass, The theory that Macedonian trouble would tend to a great 
conflict in Europe was founded solely on the belief that Austria and 
Russia would quarrel over the settlement or partition of the unallotted 
territories of European Turkey. Now, the relation of the Concert to 
this matter lies in a nutshell. If Austria and Russia cannot agree, 
with, of course, the friendly offices of the “ broker,” they will fight, 
and all the concerting in the world will not stop them. If, as is 
much more likely, they can agree, then there is no occasion for this 
much advertised war. Excepting these rival Empires, there is no one 
else who has any cause for fighting, except France, and her quarrel, 
happily, has kept for some time, and will keep; and, in any case, it 
has nothing to do with Macedonia. 

The truth seems to be that the war scare was a formula invented 
chiefly for the purpose of what is politely called “ preserving the 
status quo in Turkey.” What that means has been already indicated 
in the luminous language of Mr. Curzon. It is most important to 
the members of a frugal household to preserve, either from internal . 
dissolution or the cat, the status quo of a roast chicken in the larder, 
for the excellent reason that they all desire to have their share 
of it when the time arrives for supper. And it is this devotion to 
the status quo which paralyses the Concert for any useful ends in 
promoting freedom or good government. To reform Turkey, as Lord 
Salisbury frankly told the House of Lords, is hopeless, unless it is 
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to be done by force. You might possibly coerce the Sultan,as Mr. 
Gladstone, for example, coerced him, by vigorous naval action, even 
without forcing the Dardanelles. But the more natural and easy 
method is by amputation. ` Now, every amputation diminishes “ the 
bankrupt stock.” To give any territory to a State like Greece, which 
is not one of: the Six, but only an impertinent minor Power, is: | 
pure loss. But what else ` you can do with an island, rightfully insur- 
‘gent for the eighth. time this century, and ‘not to be tamed by much Jess 
than 80,000 men, is a hard problem. Therefore the “Concert,” after 
ingeniously marking time for as many months as possible, ends by 
arriving nowhere, 

This devotion to the- status quo of the bankrupt stock is, in truth, 
a policy of inconceivable cynicism. That the Tsar should deliberately 
arrange that no coercion should be applied to save Armenia from the 
recurrence of official massacres which destroyed 100,000 lives, would 
be ‘incredible, if we had not seen it. But what will be more incredible 
to the fabare historian is, that England was a party to the policy 
which binds us to the Emperors as guarantors of the “ integrity of 
Turkey,” and that English Ministers defended it in Parliament. It 
is no purpose of this paper to denounce them. ~All that need be said 
is that they have been befooled,; because they had not the courage of 
their great position. We are told that if they had not kept their 
seat at this curious Council, its proceedings would have been ‘more 
shocking than they are. Such arguments betray a singular ignorance 
of the powér of England. It is well known that at this moment the’ 
experts of all the Powers both envy and fear our navy. The Power, 
even if it were France, which should provoke England to hostile acts 
in the Cretan waters, would simply surrender to us a large part of her 
` naval strength; and no otherPower would be likely to help her. “England 
is, at this moment, except in questions to be decided by marching 
armies in Europe, the paramount Power. Two great nations have, 
with infinite sacrifice, striven to build up colonial empires. If we are 
to contemplate the contingency of war with either, let us remember 
that within a month of the declaration of war-the Union Jack would 
‘be flying over their colonial capitals. War is largely made with money 
nowadays, All the world knows that we could put down ten millions 
for every one that any other Power could raise, if there were need. 
England is possessed. of immense strength, and it was one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s merits that he perceived that important, but forgotten 
. fact. Give her a Free Hand, rid her of entanglements with this 
-nameless alliance, and other Powers will be glad enough to combine 
with her for special ends, when, “by the circumstances of the _ 
particular time,” she and they are at one. In one matter, it wilt 
be France; in another, the Triple Alliance; in another, Russia. 
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of massacres which will make that. bloody winter ever memorable in 
the history of this century. There were a few weeks at that time 
when England might have acted alone without fear ‘of interference ; 
but the importance of the crisis was not appreciated in London, 
and every effort was directed to reviving the moribund Concert of 
Europe, although it was clear that-up to this point, through the per- 
versity of Russia, it had been a curse, rather than a blessing, to the 
Armenians, 

There is one remark, however, which ought to be made at this 
point in justice to the Ambassadors here, and especially to Sir Philip 
Carrie and M. Cambon. It was not their fault that all this evil 
resulted from their work, and, from first to last, they have been un- 
tiring in their efforts to restrain the Sultan, to protect Armenians, and 
to feed the starving. They are worthy of the highest honour; but 
they could probably have accomplished more if they had not been 
bound to Russia in this Concert of Europe. A year ago this Concert 
in its present form undertook the work of dealing with the Sultan. 
M. Hanotaux and Lord Salisbury declare that it is a real Concert, and 
that it guarantees the peace of Europe. Perhaps it does, so long as 
it lasts. But what has it done for Turkey? Did it prevent a great 
massacre in Constantinople in August, or a massacre in Eghin, or one 
in Tocat? Has it hung any man concerned in any of the massacres ? 
Has it limited in any way the power of the Sultan or the Palace 
camarilla? Is it pledged to do anything in particular for Turkey ? 
Thus far, as we have already explained, its whole influence has gone 
to strengthen the position of the Sultan, to assure him not only of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, but of his own absolute immunity, 
and, so far as the world knows, there is no pledge of anything better 
_ in the future. The action of the Concert of Europe must always be 
limited by the will of Russia and Germany. There is every reason. 
to believe that Prince Lobanoff’s policy still rules at Petersburg, 
and that there is a secret treaty with the Sultan, which makes. 
it probable that Russia will not agree to the opening of the 
Dardanelles or to any serious limitation of the personal power 
of the Sultan. .As to Germany, the Emperor has, duting all 
these troubles, paraded before the world his hearty sympathy 
with the Sultan and his determination to stand by him.. It is 
true that the Ambassadors here have agreed upon a plan of 
reforms to be presented to the Sultan; but from the first the 
Governments have treated the recommendations of the Ambassadors 
here with scant courtesy, and this plan has yet to be revised by the 
Powers. Thera is no evidence that even the plan of the 
Ambassadors contemplates any real limitation of the personal power of 
the Sultan, It is supposed to provide for bribing him with a large 
- sum of money to agree to some sort of financial control, perhaps also 
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to the appointment of a responsible Ministry. Financial control and 
Ministerial responsibility are most important objects to be gained, but 
as there is to be no compulsion, there is no reason to believe that the 
Sultan will ever accept these in such a form as seriously to limit his 
own power, The present situation then i is practically hopeless. The 
Sultan remains master of the field. f 

The one answer which is given to all criticisms upon the Concert 
of Europe is, “ It is this or nothing,” to which the obvious reply is, 
“Tt is this and nothing.” It is not the object of this article, how- 
ever, to break up the Concert of Europe, even if I were vain enough 
to suppose that any European statesman would read it. It is simply . 
an appeal to that public’ opinion which the Sultan fears, to assert 
itself, to make its power felt, not to destroy the Concert of Europe, 
which may be essential to its peace, but to force it to take such action 
in Constantinople as will make life tolerable to the suffering people of 
this country, whether they be Moslems or Christians. Public opinion 
‘may go astray and perhaps make itself ridiculous in the eyes of 
statesmen when it attempts to criticise the forms and methods of 
diplomacy; but it is not necessary to be a statesman to understand 
what has taken place in Turkey during the past two years,.or to see 
that such half measures as have hitherto been adopted by the Concert 
of Europe have done more harm than good to the, people of Turkey. 
Public opinion is gathering strength on the Continent, and it may be 
that even Russia may be forced by it to modify her policy and adopt 
a course acceptable to the Western* Powers, especially if England 
stands firm for the right. 6 i 

The Cretan Question, which has abaorbed the attention of the world 
for several months, is an interesting study, as it illustrates so fully the 
real nature of this so-called Concert of Europe. There was no necessity 
in the nature of the case for any serious difficulty in Crete. The 
question was supposed to have been settled last August, and it would 
have been if the Powers had not failed to carry out their own plans, 
They looked on with indifference, while the Turks, directed from 
Constantinople, were stirring up trouble and proving to the Christians 
that this settlement was only a new deception. Nothing was done 
until the Christians, driven to desperation by the attacks of the cues 
rose once more to defend their own rights. 

The excuse given by the Powers is that after the massacre at 
Constantinople their attention was absorbed by the greater question of 
what was to be done with the Empire as a whole. They were go 
occupied with a scheme of general reform that they had no time to 
think of Crete, But when Greece rose in her wrath to defend: the 
lives of the people of her own race and religion in Crete, they forgot 
all about general reforms in Turkey, and concentrated all their‘ 
energies upon punishing Greece and Crete. To aftend to two things 
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. at once is too much for the Concert of Europe however closely they 
may be related. The general question is, no doubt, a most difficult 
one; but that of Crete is simple and needed nothing but good-will 
and common-sense to settle it. How, then, are we to explain the 
extraordinary and unexampled muddle which they have made of it? 
Why did not Lord Salisbury at once call a conference of the Powers to 
discuss and settle it without delay ? Simply because there is no real 
agreement between the Powers, and without some general preliminary 
agreement, a conference can do nothing. The Concert of Europe is 
based upon one single point—and that-a negative one. It is agreed 
not to bring forward the question of the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire. There is also a nominal agreement to try to act together in the 
East. We have seen the results of this effort in the Cretan business ; 
and the world has never seen anything more ridiculous. -It is like 
trying to move a waggon by harnessing a mule to each corner of it. 
If it moves at all it moves sideways—but the chances are that the 
mules will in the end kick the waggon to pieces. 

If death and hell were not rejoicing over this “Concert” it would 
be a delightful play to set out the ridiculous side of it. What parodies 
might be written on the solemn despatches exchanged between the 
Powers, or on the negotiations carried on with the ragged patriots in 
Crete! What pictures might be drawn of the thunderbolts hurled by 
the gods of Europe at poor Greece for presuming to interfere in- the 
affairs of Olympus, or of the six Admirals, with their mighty ironclads 
chasing fishing-boats off the coast of Crete! Some Tennyson might 
give us a new ‘‘ Charge of the Six Hundred at Canea.” 

Bashi-bazouks to right of them, 


Bashi-bazouks to left of them, 
Bashi-bazouks behind them. 


What a delicious by-play we might have of the Lord Chief Justice of 
Europe conspiring with the prisoner at the bar to outwit the jury, or 
biting the legs of Lord Salisbury and M. Hanotaux ; or of the Czar 
hugging the Sultan,. while the Russian fleets are‘ preparing to steal 
into the Bosphorus! But Governments seem to have no sense of 
humour, and there is a ponderous pomposity in the forms of inter- 
national negotiations which gives an appearance of dignity to the 
ridiculous, and makes hypocrisy respectable. In no other way can 
we account for the patience of Lord Salisbury. 

The result of this concerted action in Crete is that Greece and 
Turkey have massed great armies in Thessaly with consequences 
which cannot be foreseen, while the Cretans have defied the Great 
Powers, and General Vassos rules the greater part of the island. 
A distinguished European military officer just from Crete says that 
he can hold out for two years, and that it would take an army of 
40,000 men to drive him out in that time. 
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Tt is plain to all that there can be no settlement of the Cretan 
Question unless the Turkish troops are withdrawn, and satisfaction is 
given to Greece in some form; but -it is evident that some of the 
Powers do not wish to have it settled. It seems to be the fixed 
policy of Germany, for example, to prolong and aggravate the crisis’ 
in the East until France and Russia ate forced into antagonism by 
their conflicting interests here. If the Turks declare war with Greece 
it will be under. German influence, which is now stronger than any 
other at the palace. Russia also is playing her own game, and, so 
far as we can judge from appearances, she would like to see such 
‘disturbances here as would make .it possible for her to come to Con- 
stantinople as the friend and protector of the Sultan. She has no 
more interest in the speedy settlement of the Cretan Question than 
o Germany has, She is much more interested just now in consolidating 
the Slavic power in the Balkan peninsula. While German officers are 
joining the Turkish army in Thessaly, Russian officers are in Bulgaria 
perfecting the organisation of the Bulgarian, army. So these two 
Powers are playing a game of propositions and counter-propositions 

- with the Western Powers, which will go on just so long as public 
opinion in England, France, and ` Italy tolerates it, And all in the 
name of peace. While the Cretans are fighting for their rights, the 
Greeks are confronting the Turkish armies, the Armenians are being 
exterminated, and the reform of the Ottoman Empire is adjourned 
sine die. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, April.16, 1897. 


OUR NAVAL DEMONSTRATION. 


WELVE years ago, when the Penjdeh incident seemed to threaten 
to involve this country in war with Russia, we saw as good a 
fleet as we were then able to send to sea hastily mobilised for purposes 
of precaution and of demonstration. I had the privilege of being 
afloat with that fleet for about a couple of months in the summer of 
1885. It was the most heterogeneous fleet I have ever been in. 
There were “ flat-iron ” gunboats, which in no circumstances could 
attain a greater speed than seven knots an hour at sea, and which, in 
bad weather, were positively dangerous to their crews. There were 
torpedo-boats which, even in moderate weather, were almost unin- 
habitable, and which were a source of harassing anxiety to the 
Commander-in-Chief, There were ironclads, all differing one from 
another, one being built of wood, and all being slow. There were 
cruisers, the speediest of which was the absolutely unprotected 
Mercury, with her boilers above the water-line. Those vessels which 
carried quick-firing, or even breech-loading guns, were so few as to be 
regarded by all of us as prodigies. And when the fleet sailed, not, as 
had at one time been feared, for the Baltic, but for the coast of 
Ireland, there were on board a good many officers who, though second 
+o mone on the score of courage or fighting ability, thanked their stars 
very sincerely that war was not then, and hoped very earnestly that, 
should hostilities ever break out either with Russia or with any other 
great naval Power, Great Britain would find herself able to send to 
sea some better fighting machinery than the Particular Service 
Squadron of 1885. 
I say nothing about the lamentable confusion which appeared to 
prevail on the occasion of that mobilisation; about the stores destined 
for one ship which found their way to another, where they were 
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perfectly useless ; or about the obvious unreadiness of the service for 
war. Neither do I say anything“ about the wonderful way in which,- 
in a few weeks, Sir Geoffrey Hornby improved the usefulness of his 
command, teaching something to every one under his orders, and, I 
verily believe, doubling the efficiency of the personnel. I dwell here ` 
only on the condition of the matériel. Regarded either by itself, or 
in comparison with the matériel at that time possessed by certain 
other Powers, it was certainly not creditable to this country. Jor, in 
truth, the navy had for years been allowed to decline, and the fleet 
was then at as low a point of relative material efficiency. as it has ever 
sunk to since the close of the French wars in 1815. 

Two years later we had occasion to make another naval demon- 
stration on a large scale. It was an entirely peaceful demonstration ; 
yet it was no less called for than the demonstration of 1885, for, the 
year being that of her Majesty’s J ubilee,. foreign potentates were on 
‘English soil and foreign ships were in British waters, and it was 
politic, if not necessary, to give the strangers as striking an impression 
as possible of the naval might of Great Britain. I trust that they 
were duly and favourably impressed. The number of ships assembled 
was, it must be admitted, astonishing. Spithead became a floating 
town, with miles of‘ streets, of which every house was a man-of-war of 
some kind, flying the white ensign. But the quality of most of the ~ 
‘material was not proportionable to the immensity of the quantity, and 
I am sure that thoughtful foreign observers must have recognised the 
fact. Had war broken out then, fully one-third of the vessels which 

- made so brilliant a display on the day of the review would have gone 
-back to port useless, and would have been carefally kept there until 
the conclusion of hostilities; and the quality of the rest was of so 
very mixed a character that the late Sir W. N. W. Hewett, after a 
long and serious discussion, declared, “If we had war, say, in the 
Mediterranean or the Baltic, to-morrow, and if I, being appointed 
-commander-in-chief there, were shown this fleet, and told to select as 
much of it as I might think desirable in the best interests of the 
service, I would choose eighteen or at most twenty of the ships to 
-accompany me. None of the remainder would add to the efficiency of 
my command. The bad, which are many, would only hamper the 
good, which are few. And I am not sure that I should not be really 

.. Stronger with no more than fifteen of the very best ships than with 

‘the eighteen or twenty which I have in my mind. Most of what you 
see is mere ullage.” 

- ‘We made a third demonstration at the beginning of last year, when 
the Particular Service Squadron was commissioned and placed under 

- + the command of Rear-Admiral A. T. Dale. This, as a demonstration 
of. the excellence of our matériel, was a conspicuous success. The 

-squadron consisted of twelve vessels—two first-class battleships, two 
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first-class cruisers, two second-class cruisers, and six torpedo-boat 
destroyers—and was certainly the fastest and most modern and 
homogeneous naval force of the size that had up to that time been 
seen. The slowest of the twelve craft had a speed of seventeen knots, 
the fastest a speed of twenty-seven knots, and the mean speed of the 
whole squadron was not less than twenty-three knots. Not one of 
the vessels was as much as four years old; and, seeing that the 
indicated horse-power in the case both of the Jubilee Fleet of 1887 
and of Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s Particular Service Squadron of 1885 
was very inferior to the tonnage displacement, the proportion of horse- 
power to displacement in Admiral Dale’s command deserves to be 
remembered as marking a most astonishing advance. The displacement 
of these twelve ships was 53,660 tons; the indicated horse-power was 
92,000. Nor was the squadron modern only in respect of speed. ` It 
was armed with the newest and best guns and the latest and fastest 
torpedoes. In short, each ship of the twelve stood at the head of 
her class, and was as perfect a fighting machine as any vessel of 
corresponding size and type then existing in any navy. 

But in one important respect this demonstration of last year was 
unéatisfactory. It showed thet we had magnificent ships, but it did 
not show that we had correspondingly perfect organisation. Indeed, 
it suggested that our organisation was excessively faulty. All the 
vessels destined for Admiral Dale’s command belonged, previous to 
their mobilisation, to the “ A” division of the Fleet Reserve, or, in 
other words, the ships were officially ticketed as being ready, for 
hoisting the pennant and going to sea at the shortest possible notice. 
Tt had been claimed by Parliamentary mouthpieces of the Admiralty 
that ships of the “A” division might be made ready to go anywhere 
and do anything within thirty-six, or, at longest, forty-eight hours of 
the issue of the mobilisation order, even if the order should come, like 
the lightning from a clear sky, as an absolute surprise. In January 
_ 1896 the order did not come as a surprise. The dockyards had been 

forewarned, and they had quietly made special preparations in advance. 
Yet, in spite of this, the ships which were commissioned on January 14 
were not in a condition to put to sea as a squadron until about 
January 26. Operations, in short, which ought to have been com- 
pleted in two days were found in practice to need twelve. 

That we were able to send afloat so fine a force was, no doubt, a 
legitimate reason for national pride. But it seemed to me then, and 
it seems to me still, that in their delight at the splendour of the 
matériel, most of the critics neglected what was really the most serious 
lesson of the demonstration. Surveying the squadron, and fully 
appreciating its might and its perfection when at length it lay ready 
for sea, they forgot that it had failed to be ready when it should have 
been; and they paid little or no attention to the fact that matériel by 
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itself is valueless,. and that, unless associated with a good personnel 
and good organisation, itis merely one of several isolated factors, all of 
which are of equally vital importance in the scheme of naval defence. 

I do not want to belittle what has been done for the navy during 
the past ten years, I merely desire to point out, in view of what I 
am "presently going to say, that as yet-we have no guarantee that our 
organisation for war has progressed pari passu with our naval matériel, 
and that experience tends to prove that, unfortunately, it has done 
- nothing of the sort. Only the hard test of a campaign can enlighten. 
us as to whether the personnel, in training, discipline, gallantry and 
ability is proportionable to the matériel; but I think it must be 
admitted on all hands that, whether rightly or wrongly, we have, 
‘during these ten years, busied ourselves more ‘peculiarly with our 
‘matériel than with either our personnel or our organisation; and, 
therefore, I apprehend that we must expect to discover, should the 
‘course of events provide us with a revelation of our real position, that 
both personnel and organisation are still somewhat below that degree ` 
of perfection to which the greater, part of our matériel has attained. 
T do not pretend to believe that our organisation is no better than it’ 
_was in 1885 or 1887. It is manifest that it has immensely improved. 
Nor do I suggest for one instant that our personnel has not advanced 
in efficiency as well as in numbers. I mean rather to say that, while 
we have now every reason to regard our matériel with satisfaction, the 
mature and aims of our exertions in’ the past do not justify us in 
hoping that the other factors in the efficiency of the navy have kept 
altogether abreast of the one to which we have been more specially 
‘devoting ourselves. If the progress had been equal all round, the 
British navy to-day would be fit to cope not only with any two foreign 
‘navies, but with any four or five. That, however, is another story. 
‘This is not a criticism of the organisation or of the personnel, nor is it 
-an advocacy of reform in any direction. What I have already written, 

I have written solely in order to guard myself while writing what 
follows. We have at present a fleet the material strength of which ` 
is'of the happiest and most satisfactory augury to all patriotic Britons. 
So long as we do not misunderstand its import, we may justifiably 
pride ourselves upon it. But we must not, after congratulating our- 
selves upon what we have done, sit down and imagine that nothing 
remains to be effected. Arma cano. The arms are fashioned; their 
‘temper is known, and they lie before our eyes. But arms are useless 
unless there be keen brains and good men to wield them;- and as yet _ 
we have no right to speak- as positively about the brains, the :men 
:and the other accessories as- about the arms.. To say this is to depre- 
«ciate nobody. I do not doubt that, when we have laboured over our - 
brains:and our men as pertinaciously as we have laboured over our 
inanimate matériel, the results will be quite as gratifying. 
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Tt is to the nature and significance of our latest naval demonstra- 
tion—the demonstration now being made in the Mediterranean—that 
I desire to call attention. It is a demonstration that is the more 
valuable and impressive because it has been arrived at without any 
straining after effect, and, indeed, without any special effort at all. 
It has been heralded by no blare of trumpets in Parliament, or upon 
‘Ministerial platforms ; it gives rise to no domestic excitement; I may 
even go so far as to say that it has hitherto escaped the notice of the 
majority of English people; yet, within certain limits, it is perhaps 
the most convincing and tremendous naval demonstration of the 
century. 

A man does not ordinarily use a Nasmyth hammer to crack a cob- 
nut; neither does a Government ordinarily employ an immense fleet 
to do work which could be done as satisfactorily by a squadron or by 
a division. When a Nasmyth hammer is used to crack a nut, it is 
generally in order that the peculiar qualities of the hammer may be 
strikingly exhibited. In the case of the exhibition now before us, the 
excuse is provided by the situation in Crete and by the attitude of 
Greece and Turkey. Many of us, no doubt, regard the excuse as the 
most interesting factor in the demonstration. We do not all under- 
stand the significance of the fleet, which appeals mainly to experts. 
Yet it is for the experts that the demonstration is intended. The 
experts, who are the Great Powers of Europe, and also, it may be, the 
little Powers of certain other quarters of the world, are taking a good 
deal more interest than most of us suspect in the magnificent and 
colossal engine which is to-day, for demonstrative purposes, in the 
Mediterranean. The majority of them already recognise that the 
excuse is a matter of relatively small importance in comparison with 
the fact of the existence of such a gigantic and withal perfect piece 
of machinery as the British fleet in Mediterranean waters is seen to 
be. ‘When I look at your ships,” writes an officer who has been 
in those waters for some time, and who is serving in one of the French 
vessels now off the coast of Crete, “ I feel inclined to despair. We 
others are all, so to say, a thousand leagues to leeward of you in the 
matter of matériel, and are, I much fear, too slow and Jeewardly to 
be able ever again to get to windward. The size of your navy is 
very significant, but the apparent quality of the greater part of it is 
much more so.” J have had of late similar expressions of opinion: 
from other foreign officers with whom I am in regular correspondence. 
They do not all agree in their estimate of our personnel, but they are 
unanimous about the matériel, 

I am not astonished. Our present Mediterranean fleet, taken by 
itself, is a powerful and imposing force, such as no other nation has ` 
in commission there; yet our Mediterranean fleet proper forms but a 
portion of the total British naval force which, at the time of writing, 
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is within the limits of the Mediterranean station, and which, there- 
fore, may be considered to be participating, more or less directly, in 
the demonstration. >In addition to the regular Mediterranean fleet, 
part of which is in Cretan waters, there is at Gibraltar the Channel 
Squadron. Several vessels, moreover, are continually passing through 
the station, some taking out or bringing home reliefs, others on their 
way to strengthen squadrons in more distant seas. The number of 
these casual visitants varies from day to day; but, accepting the list 
as it stands at the moment of putting pen to paper, and adding al} 
together, one may summerise as follows the British fighting fleet in 
the Mediterranean : 


(a) 8 Lomogeneous first-class battleships, each of 14,150 tons, 13,000 
horse-power, and 17 knots speed; the oldest launched in May 
1891. 

(b) 2 homogeneous first-class battleships, each of 14,900 tons, 12,000 
horse-power, and 17'5 knots speed; the oldest launched in 
December 1894, ` : 

(e) 1 first-class battleship of 10,500 tons, 13,000 horse-power, and 18-5 
knots speed ; launched in 1892. 

(d) 2 homogeneous first-class battleships, each of 11,940 tons, 12,000 
horse-power, and 17 knots speed; the older launched in 
September 1887. 

(e) 8 practically homogeneous first-class battleships, each of 10,300— 
10,600 tons, 11,500 horse-power, and 16°5 knots speed; the 
oldest Jaunched in 1884. 

(F) 4 practically homogeneous first-class cruisers, of 7850-7700 tons, 
12,000 horse-power, and 19°5-20 knots speed; the oldest 

z launched in November 1890. 

(g) 8 practically homogeneous second-class cruisers, of 3400-48360 tons, 
9000 horse-power, and 20 knots speed; the oldest launched in 
December 1890. 

(4) 1 torpedo. depôt-ship of 6620 tons, 12,000 horse power, and 20 
knots speed ; launched in 1889, i 

(i) 2 homogeneous third-class cruisers, each of 1580 tons, 3200 horse- 
power, and 16°5 Enots speed; the older launched in 1885. 

(j) 1 torpedo-ram of 2640 tons, 5500 horse-power, and 17°5 knots speed ; 
launched in 1881. 

(k) 5 practically homogeneous torpedo gun-vessels, of 810-1070 tons, 
3500-4500 horse-power, and’ 18°5—20 knots speed ; the oldest 

; launched in June 1892. ` 

(2) 5 practically homogeneous torpedo-boat destroyers of 200-210 tons, 

; 4200-4400 horse-power, and 27 knots speed; the oldest launched 
in 1895. 


42 
besides sloops, despatch-vessels, torpedo-boats, store-ships and other 
craft of inferior value or of a non-seagoing character. ‘The 42 chips 
which I have. classified displace 289,380 tons, possess an aggregate 
indicated horse-power of 883,400, and have on board 16,800 officers 


and men. ‘They carry the following guns—viz., 52 of 18°5 in., 8 of, 
12 in, 4 of 10 in., 8 of 9-2 in., 178 of 6 in., 8 of 5 in, and 98 of 
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4-7 in, ; besides 37 12 prs, 387 6 prs. 245 3 prs. ; 196 Maxim 
and other machine guns; and 197 torpedo-tubes. 

These last figures do not, perhaps, mean much to the ordinary 
reader. I shall more clearly convey an impression of the gun-power 
of this fleet when I say that if each gun in the ships were fired but 
once, with a full charge, the total weight of projectiles expended 
would be 102,750 lbs., or nearly 48 tons; and the weight of powder 
about 21 tons; and thas the cost of the single salvo would amount at 
a very low computation to £5000 sterling. 

But the true significance of our fleet now in the Mediterranean 
does not depend upon such statistics, but upon the fact that no other 
Power, or group of Powers, has in commission, or even possesses, & naval 
force comparable for sped, homogeneity, power and newness with the 
one above described. With the exception of those vessels marked 
(a), (©, (@), (J), end (k), all the ships are the very finest and most perfect 
of their respective types. Even (d), (e), (2), (y), and (k), are, relatively 
speaking, excellent figh-ing units, nearly as good, I believe, as any exist- 
ing foreign ships of corresponding age, class, and size. It is not they, 
however, which are producing so strong an impression upon our friends 
and our possible enemies. It is the other ships which render the 
present demonstration axtraordinary—the ships, 29 in number, mark d 
(a), (6), (6), Cf); (g), o and (2). They constitute a squadron such as has 
never hitherto been assembled on any station, and such as there is . 
absolutely no foreign equivalent for in the world to-day. Let us fora 
moment consider this :scadre d’élite and note some of the reasons why 
it is remarkable. 

Tt comprises, as I kave said, eight homogeneous first-class battle- 
ships (a), each of 14,150 tons, 18,000 horse-power, and seventeen 
knots speed, and all launched since the spring of 1891. One of the 
eight, it is true, carries her heavy guns in turrets, while the others 
have theirs in barbettes; yet, for practical purposes, the eight are 
sisters, having similar dimensions, engines, guns, speed, coal-carrying 
capacity, radius of action, armour and torpedoes. No Power, or 
combination of Powers, possesses eight battleships which corre- 
spondingly resemble one another, and no Power or combination 
of Powers possesses eight battleships of anything like the same 
aggregate tonnage displacement. The two battleships (6) differ 
from the eight (a) mainly in that they are somewhat better in 
nearly every respect. The single battleship (c), though a little 
smaller and less powarfully armed than the rest, is in some ways their 
superior, especially in the matter of speed and radius of action. 
Neither (b) nor (e) possesses any quality or defect which can detract 
from or hamper the full efficiency of (#) when the three types of ships 
are employed together. On the contrary, (6) and (c) can only increase 
the efficiency of (c). It would be impossible, among all foreign 
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battleships now ready for sea, to select eleven vessels of equal average: 
merit that are equally suited for co-operating one with another. And 
even if the nearest equivalents were selected, they would necessarily 
belong to several different nationalities, and, on active service, would 
suffer under the disadvantages which since the beginning” of nayat 
‘history have always attended naval alliances, 

And, just as there are eight sister battleships i in this escadre d'élite; 
so are there eight sister cruisers (g), differing in sonie minor respects, 
bat alike as regards speed, guns, and most of their other character- 
istics. Again, it may be said that no Power, or combination of 

. Powers, possesses eight ships which correspondingly resemble one 
another. The four cruisers (f) differ from the eight (g) mainly in 
‘that they are larger and more heavily armed. They possess no’ 
quality or defect which can detract from or, to any appreciable extent, ` 
- hamper the efficiency of (g); and it would be impossible, among all 

foreign cruisers now ready for sea, to select twelve of equal average 

merit that are equally suited for co-operating one with another. 

As for the torpedo depdt-ship (A), which, besides being a cruiser 
as fast as any of the above, carries on her decks, and can send afloat 
in a few minutes, a flotilla of six second-class torpedo boats ; ; and as 
for the five 27-knot torpedo-boat destroyers (2), it may be said that, 
although their equals do, perhaps, exist, no comei nding; flotilla at 
present belongs to any single Power. 

Such are some of the points which have not failed to A foreign 
observers. Without effort, and apparently almost without ány inten- 
tion of producing an effect, we have assembled on the Mediterranean 
Station a homogeneous force which the whole world is unable to find 
a match for. The Channel fleet, unless grave events detain it where 
it, is, will presently withdraw to its usual summer cruising-grounds, 
and the demonstration will be a thing of the past; but its lessons will 
not be quickly forgotten. And those lessons do not lie only on. the 
surface. I-venture to say that the demonstration will draw the atten- ' 
tion of many of our rivals to the fact that the material strength of the 
- new navy which we have created for ourselves during the last decade 
is not to be measured merely by the number of our ships, the weight 
of their armour and armament, their tonnage displacement, or their 
speed. That which, more than anything else, distinguishes our fleet; 
from the fleets of foreign Powers is its relative homogeneity. France, 
for example, has many fine battleships and cruisers, but they are 
nearly all of different types. Officers and men who have -served in 
one modern French vessel do not necessarily know anything about.the 
peculiarities of other ships; and-it is difficult to find in the French 
navy any five or six modern craft larger than torpedo-boats that are 
really suitable for working together to the best advantage. No 
other Power has carried this . policy of homogeneity to anything 
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approaching the point to which we have carried it; and although 
the present demonstration affords an admirable illustration of the 
principles upon which we have gone to work, it does not even 
suggest the thoroughness with which we haye pursued them. Those 
of our foreign rivals who desire to truly measure the material force 
of the British navy should recollect that, besides possessing 8 Royal 
Sovereigns ( (a) in the summary above given), we have 9 Majesties, 
5 Albions, 8 -Diadems, 9 Edgars, 9 Eelipses, 8 Astreas, 10 Brilliants, 
11 Apollos, and so on. A navy thus composed cannot for an instant 
be placed upon the same level as a navy composed, say, of an equal 
number of vessels scarcely any three or four of which are alike. It 
is the ability to act together to the best advantage and with the least 
waste of individual power that is the most marked characteristic of 
our modern ships. No foreign navies have succeeded in securing 
that quality in anything like the same degree. And when we 
remember that, in addition to being more homogeneous, our vessels 
are, upon the whole, better, ship for ship, than the corresponding vessels. 
of foreign Powers, as well as of far less average age, we find yet 
further reasons for believing that we now possess a material naval 
preponderance which cannot be indicated by ordinary statistics. 

After what has been said, it would be sheer waste of time to 
compare our fleet in the Mediterranean with any other single fleet 
which is now there. So far as the matériel is concerned, the ships 
flying the white ensign ought to be able to compete successfully, not 
only with the ships of any one Power, but with all the foreign ships 
at present in commission in Mediterranean waters. One may regret 
that this striking assemblage of force is only a fortuitous, or, at best, 
a temporary one. One may wish that our Mediterranean fleet could 
be permanently maintained at the same high standard of strength. 
Yet the demonstration, evanescent though it be, is acceptable and 
will be salutary. It will tend—indeed, it has already tended—to 
discourage certain foreign Powers which were until recently inclined 
to dream of entering. into serious naval rivalry with us. Already I 
see in the Moniteur de la Flotte (April 17) the expression of a 
conviction that the French Chamber will never vote the £22,000,000 
sterling which must be spent annually for many years to come in order 
to make the French fleet equal to the British ;- and there is a 
suggestive echo of Gouvion St. Cyr’s conclusion, “Il faut se résigner 
à être faible quelque ‘part.” Nor can Germany fail to understand the 
hints which this demonstration unobtrusively addresses to her. She 
also has vaguely dreamt of rivalling Great Britain at sea, At a 
moment when we, without effort, assemble in the Mediterra- 
nean the most powerful fleet that has ever been collected on 
a foreign station, Germany is obliged to commit her interests in the 
Greco-Turkish question to a single cruiser, and has to apologise 
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HE documents specified below * represent an ecclesiastical movement 
which is quaint, interesting, and significant. It is fitted certainly 
to set one a-thinking, ‘The affinities with other branches of Chris- 
tianity which the Church of England prefers to recognise and emphasise, 
and the encouragement or discouragement those branches may afford 
. to her, must always be important. For a good many years the drift 
of Anglicanism, in this respect, has been in a direction not very 
satisfactory to the genuine children of the Reformation, but the 
encouragement accorded to her by older Prelatic Churches has not 
been great. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to state the conditions of argument in 
the present case with some minuteness, as they are apt to be mis- 
understood even by attentive onlookers. : 

Some ministers and members of the Church of England lately 
expressed a desire that the question of English Orders might be recon- 
sidered at Rome. They believed that previous adverse decisions of 
the Roman authorities had proceeded on partial acquaintance with 

- the facts, perhaps also on prejudiced consideration of them. On the 
other hand, some Romish writers (not among the English Catholics, 
but abroad) supported the same view, ‘They seem to have thought 
that their Church might gain rather than lose in position and influence 
if the Orders of the Church of England could be recognised at Rome 
as technically valid, and if Anglican ministers could feel that in 

- Roman circles they were regarded as real priests, although in error 

and schism. The topic having thus acquired.a fresh interest, the 


* “Letter Apostolic of his Holiness Leo XIII. concerning Anglican Orders.” 
Burns & Oates, London. 1896. “Answer of the Archbishops of England to the Letter 
Apostolic of Pope Leo.” Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York and Bombay. 
1897. 
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Pope thought fit to have- it examined again in the way which is > 
in use at Rome with a view to papal decisions. . The: Pope has of. 
late taken pains to express a special regard for England, and that 
might be an additional reason for this mark of attention. 

It must be observed, first of all, that no decision on this watt 
could in itself affect very seriously the relations between the Churches. 
Supposing the Pope’s decision to have fallen in favour of the validity 
of English Orders, still, in the view of the Church of Rome, the 
English Church would remain heretical and schismatic as before. It, 
would still be the duty of all to leave the Anglican fold and to betake 
themselves to the Roman one, and the neglect of ‘that duty must 
imperil their salvation. Such a decision, however, would have had 
certain effects. It would have brought it to pass that thenceforth 
presbyters of the Anglican Church passing over to Rome, would ba 
received as .priests without requiring to be reordained, as hitherto 
they have been; witness the well-known instances of Newman and 
Manning. Besides, it might in that case possibly * have been held 
that priests of the Church of England, when they celebrate the 
Eucharist, celebrate effectually ; so that the Anglican Eucharist would 
be really the sacrament appointed by Christ, containing the grace of . 
which that sacrament is the vehicle. In that case Anglican worship- 
pers, in “invincible ignorance ” of the claims of Rome, might be held 
to receive through the sacrament an appreciable amount of spiritual e 
benefit, of which at present they are deprived. -In -short, the - 
Anglican Church would then be regarded by Rome much as the- Greek 
Church is—more deeply involved indeed in heresy, but retaining; like 
the Greek Church, an appreciable ecclesiastical character and status, 

Hitherto the Church of Rome has declined to recognise Anglican 
Orders; but this decision has not been regarded as absolutely irreform- 
able. Te: ‘depends on the appreciation of historical facts,-to which 
principles have to be applied; and as it was not taconosivatle that new 
light might be shed upon the facts and on the relation of the facts to 
principles, it was held that a fresh ‘investigation might take place. 
Newman had this possibility in his mind when he said, some time 
after he joined the Church of Rome, that if ever. the Pope should 
decide that English Orders were valid he would believe it, but that he - 
never could perceive it by the light of his own reason. The Pope, 
then, has examined afresh, and anew, rejects Anglican Orders. He is 
forced to the conclusion that the Church of England, 80 called, has no 
ministry and no sacraments, and is therefore io Church. 

The principle under which the decision of such questions arises for - 
Romanists is this, ay generally held in their schools, that heretical 
and schismatical Orders are valid. That depends,-in:turn, upon the 


~ 


-* Possibly, perhaps probably, but not certainly. The rite ‘and the intention would 
have to be considered. 
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view, that the cheracter imparted to a bishop or a priest by the sacra- 
ment of Orders is indelible, and therefore sacraments celebrated by 
him under certain conditions are always valid. Such a man, by 
heresy or otherwise, may become “‘illegitimate,”and if so it is sinful 
for him to celebrate, and sinful knowingly to accept sacraments at his 
hands. Yet the sacraments in themselves are valid; they produce 
their effects; especially three of them impart character. 

The certainty of this principle and the range of its application are 
not matter of absolute and binding agreement among Romanists. 
The one point of absolute certainty for them is furnished by the case 
of baptism, in which case also no ministerial character is needed in 
the celebrant, Baptism ought as a rule to be administered by a 
bishop or priest or by an authorised deacon. But, in case of need, 
baptism administered by whomsoever is valid, if it is baptism with 
water, with the words of institution, and administered with the 
intention of celebrating the Church’s ordinance of baptism. Also, 
it is valid even if administered in heresy. This is de fide in the 
Church of Rome, so that no one may contest it. Hence it 
comes that in the eye of Rome all of us who have been baptized * 
are, so far, Christians; and, under the principle of invincible 
ignorance, some of us, living and dying in heresy, may, in the 
mercy of God,. experience Christian salvation. Hence also, if the 
Middle Ages could return, the Pope, in his paternal way, might com- 
petently call upon the secular arm to chasten us into the true Church 
—é course which he would not claim as equally competent in refer- 
ence, for instance, to the Jews. The case of heretical baptism then 
is settled. There is no such binding doctrine in regard to Orders, 
Nevertheless, the schools are practically agreed in holding in general 
that heretical and schismatical Orders are valid—z.c., that heresy and 
schism do not render Orders invalid. And the Pope proceeds on that 
supposition in his recent Letter Apostolic. 

But this does not settle everything. In each sacrament a question 
arises as to the proper minister. Baptism in case of need may be 
administered by any one; but Orders only by a bishop, himself duly 
consecrated. Further, in each sacrament certain things are essential 
to make it be the sacrament, which things the schools comprehend 
under the heads of the matter and the form. This is an Aristotelian 
distinction; but it applies in the present case serviceably enough, 
because in a sacrament matter denotes the essential action, and form 
the essential words. In the case of Orders the matter is now held to 
be the laying on of hands. That was not always the view, for once 
the matter was generally held to consist in what is called the handing 
over of the instruments; and Pope Eugenius IV., in a letter to the 
Armenians, seemed to teach so. But now the matter of the sacrament 

* Churchmen and Dissenters equally, 
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` of Orders is held to be the laying on of hands, and the form is the - 
prayer or benediction accompanying that action. In what terms that 
_ utterance must be conceived in order to give the sacrament its form, 
_ is one of the questions in the case before us. As a general description 
applicable to the question between the two Churches, one may say 
that there should be commendation to God with a view to the special 
office intended, and that there should be no room to doubt that the 
officiating bishop is conferring the well-known Orders recognised in 
the Church of Christ, under that conception of these which obtains ` 
in Churches episcopally constituted. There should be this, at least, 
whatever more. Í l 

» There is still another thing which is necessary to be kept in view in 
regard to the validity of sacraments as conceived in the Church of Rome. 
_ This is. the intention required on the part of the minister of the sacra- 
ment. It is de fide in the Church of Rome by the authority of Trent, 
following on some earlier councils, that in the ministration of a sacra- 
ment there is required in the minister the intention at least of doing what 
the Church does. This intention has been defined to be “a counsel of the 
mind by which the man resolves and proposes. to perform some sacred 
thing which Christ has instituted, or which has been in use to be per- 
formed in the Church.” ‘This whole business of intention has proved a 
difficult and awkward one for Romish theologians, vand. there are 
unsettled questions about it which have divided especially the French 
and the Italian schools: At all events there. must be the intention of - 
‘performing the external rite; what, if any, further intention is 
requisite, directed to the sacramental. character and working of the 
ordinance, is debated among themselves. It has usually been, supposed _ 
that:a serious intention of performing the external rite known in the 
Church, was all that the Church of Rome exacted as necessary for the 
public settlement of questions of intention. This is sometimes called 
technically the external intention. There are passages in the Pope’s 
letter which seem to accept that ground. © But it may be doubted. 
whether his argument does not imply a demand for more—for ‘some 
degree of what has been called the internal intention. At ‘least it 
seems ‘to be held that indications of the want of right internal 
intention—of inward agreement with the main aim of the Church— 
or, at any rate, indications of something adverse to that intention, and 
excluding it, render the sacrament invalid. 

: However this may be, it.is perhaps.a comfort to know that a 
virtual intention, as distinguished from an actual one, will suffice. If, 
for example, a priest purposes to administer a sacrament, and proceeds ` 
with it, not altering his purpose, but relaxing his attention or admitting 
wanderings of mind, this will, indeed, be’ blameworthy on his part, but 
will not make the sacrament defective for want of intention. 2 

We are nearly done with this array of preliminaries. - But it may 
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be right to say yet further that one question can be set aside as not 
calling for decision in this case ; and the Pope himself sets it aside. 
It is the question whether the episcopate is a distinct order above the 
priesthood, or only a higher grade. The latter is the view of Thomas 
Aquinas and of the Tridentine Catechism, the former that of a good many 
later authorities. But it does not matter. It may be assumed, on 
either view, that episcopal consecration falls under the sacrament of 
Orders, and that in the consecration of a bishop the sacrament of Orders 
applies itself to produce a quality or authority not présent in the mere 
priest—in particular, the power to ordain. Therefore no one, Catholic 
or heretic, is competent to ordain, on whom this higher potency has 
not been validly conferred. In the case of the Church of England no 
one doubts that, if you trace up the succession high enough, you come 
to men who were ordained as priests, and consecrated as bishops, in 
a manner which the Church of Rome cannot challenge; for, in their 
case, all was done according to the Roman rite. That was so in 
Henry VIIL’s time. The succession, therefore, is good enough from 
the Roman point of view ¿f the essentials of the sacrament of Orders 
have been present in the subsequent administrations from Edward's 
days downwards. : 

The point then before the Pope was really this : ; 

If the Church of England, retracing the history of her Orders, can 
work her way successfully through this rather long catalogue of con- 
ditions, then the Church of Rome, though holding her to be steeped in 
heresy and schism, will grant her Orders to be valid, her bishops to 
be real bishops, and her priests real priests. Otherwise not. 

Here it may be as well to say that on the Anglican side the Arch- 
bishops, though they do not speak expressly of Orders as a sacrament, 
practically take the argument on that footing—ze., they reason as if 
the principles applicable to a sacrament apply also to Orders, though 
they do not accept in all points the Roman construction of those: 
principles. They speak, therefore, of the matter and the form of 
Orders, and also of the intention of their Church. Perhaps it would 
not be reasonable to make much of this. The Archbishops are 
addressing themselves to the general body of bishops of all prelatic 
Churches; they keep in view the way in which most bishops—Greek | 
for instance, as well as Romen—approach these questions; and their 
point is that on any reasonable view their Orders are good. But it 
must be said that they are thus led into a field of reasoning where it 
is not always pleasant for Protestants to follow them. . 

Now as to the Pope’s decision. On the principles explained, he 
fixes at once on the Ordinal of King Edward’s days, which contained 
the form of making bishops and priests. This Ordinal was the same 
in both of King Edward’s prayer-books, and was practically unchanged 
down to the days of Charles 1I. The Pope does’not much inquire 
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whether. ‘the Anglican Ordinal asit has been since Charles II. is 
better than its predecessor; for if the succession was lost by nullity 
of the sacrament..duying the hundred years between. Edward and 


` Charles, nothing done afterwards could restore it, But he, does y not: 


: concede that even the Jater formula is sufficient. 


In regard, then, to the Ordinal of Edward VIL. the matter of the: 


. sacrament is present; there is the laying on of hands; but. the Pope - 


t 


finds the form and the intention to be fatally, defective., The form, 
or the words accompanying the imposition of hands in, ordination of 
priests, were these: “ Receive the Holy, Ghost ;. whose sins thou dost 
forgive they. are forgiven, whose sins thou dost’ retain they are 
retained; and be thou a faithful dispenser of the word of God and 
of His holy sacraments, in the name of the Father,” &c. The Pope 
takes, no notice of the words, “ Whose sins,” &c., which the Arch- 
bishops maintain might be held to designate. the* presbyterate clearly 
enough ;, but he argues that, as there is no specification of. the priest- 
hood, and a careful avoidance, of all that Rome counts essential to 
the priadthiood, the rite becomes vague and inoperative. The same 
principle he applies to the form of episcopal consecration, where the 
words were, “Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir 
up,” &c. So far as this argument goes, the Archbishops reply, not 
without force, that in the previous portion of the service the appro- 

priation of it to ordain a priest, in. the one case, and to consecrate a 


. bishop in the other, is made quite clear, and that the whole service 


is a moral unity and should be taken together. If this principle is 
not admitted, they point out that the Pope would be bound equally 


` to. condemn ancient forms of ordinal, the validity of which never has 


been questioned. The Pope, on his part, can point out that some- 
thing was-felt by the Anglicans: themselves to be lacking in the 
Edwardian ritual, since, a hundred years after, the. specific words, 
“ Receive the Holy Ghost for the ofice and work of a priest—for the 
office and work of a bishop,” were inserted; but by that time it was 
too late to remedy defects, even if the remedy were in itself sufficient, 
© But the Pope also bases his decision on failure of, intention. 


. He says that the Church will not decide upon the inward intention 


in a man’s mind, but may and should judge of the intention indicated 
by the foroanlaries of a Church, and -may impute the intention so. 
ascertained to the ministers of that Church. ‘This, in general, seems 
fair enough. He maintains, then, that all references in the prayers. 
of the Catholic rite to sacrifice, offering, sacerdotiwm, power of offering 
sacrifice, and consecrating, which the Church (i.¢., of Rome) holds to. 
be the essential and primary attributes of priesthood, have, in the 
English book, been carefully removed, so that the Anglican reformers, 
and the Church they reformed, plainly intend in this new ritual to 
bestow certain new or altered functions. These they may call by the 
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names of “ priesthood” and “ episcopate,” but the Church cannot recog- 
nise them as identical with the offices known under those names to her. 

The Archbishops ma‘ntain that, for example, the word “priesthood ” 
is not so wholly absent from their ritual as the Pope thinks; they 
explain how far they recognise a sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper ; 
finally, they argue that if their Church has dropped phrases of the 
Roman rite (which are equally absent, as they assert, from earlier 
formularies of various recognised Churches), that argues nothing 
against her intention to appoint and ordain men to those very offices 
which for so many hundred years have had place in the Church. For 
in this formulary she ordains her priests to preach the Word, celebrate 
the sacraments, and maintain Christ’s discipline ; and that is a com- 
plete account of a Christian minister’s work ; also, as already said, it 
is alleged to be as full and explicit an account of it as appears in 
various ancient rites cf ordination, never challenged for defect of form. 
It is, they say, within the power of every Church to vary her forms, 
where no forms have been divinely settled, if only she keeps true to 
what is authoritatively settled. 

But before leaving the matter it must be observed that, in dealing 
both with the form and with the intention, the Pope’s argument. 
implies a mode of view and a principle which must be stated in 
supplement of what has been already said. It is difficult to convey 
with precision thoughts belonging to a region so far off from our 
intellectual habitation; but probably the substance of the view is 
fairly given in this way :—A heretical Church may continue to have 
valid Orders ; perhaps she might have them even if among her other 
heresies she erred as to the effects of the sacrament of Orders itself. 
Tf she continued to ase an ancient and approved rite of unquestioned 
validity, the Church might or would presume that the ministration 
aimed at doing what the Church does. But if such a heretical Church, 
under the influence sf new notions about the functions of the ministry, 
retrenches and trensmogrifies the rtiual, then she is no longer 
_ sheltered by the privilege of benevolent construction. Then defects 
of form, which in other circumstances would be interpreted favourably, 
become fatal; and fragments of ritual which in other circumstances 
would be allowed to pass as sufficient to constitute the form no longer 
suffice; as, for instance, the Pope says that the prayer, “ Almighty 
God and most merciful Father,” &c., might perhaps in some cases 
suffice for form of the sacrament of Orders; but not in this case. 
For, of course, it is true that the reform of the Prayer-book in 
Edward’s time was inspired by a complete revolt from the Romish 
doctrine of the Eccharist, and therefore from the. Romish conception 
of the sacrificing priest. And so the ritual, animated by a new 
spirit, became a new thing, and no longer is presumed by the Church 
of Rome to aim at what the Church does. 
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A good deal could be said upon the argument if it were worth 

. While, The reasoning of the Archbishops pessesses common-sense 
` force from their.own point of view. For ordaining a presbyter 
there is no revealed “ form,” no revealed set of words. But if the 
Anglican form in the Edwardian version had happened-to be in use 
anywhere as a traditional form before the Reformation, it can hardly 
be doubted that it would have béen regarded, perhaps as lacking some- 
thing, yet as sufficient. Further, as to intention, there can be no 
doubt that the Church of England and her bishops design to create, 
for instance, presbyters, as these were known in the Church in times 
which are authoritative both for England and for Rome. Why, now, 
shall not such Orders be valid? Because the Church of England, in 
varying from the Romish doctrine of the Eucharist, has varied also 
from the Romish conception of the presbyter as the instrument of 
Transubstantiation, and as the sacrificing priest. Her ordinal is signi- 
ficantly silent about all that. From the point of view of an outsider 
it is natural to ask, in reply, whether, in a question about heretical 
and schismatical Orders, it is reasonable to demand orthodoxy ? Should 
not silence be enough? Is not heretical baptism valid even though 
the minister, from the point of view of Rome, be a heretic on the 
effects of baptism ? i f ; 

The answer seems to`be that those who go into heresy and schism, 
though they may conceivably retain valid Orders, yet even in that 
respect incur dangers from which those who have made no such. 
excursion are better sheltered. There is. no revealed “form” of 
‘Orders ; if there were, no Christian would vary from it. But’there are 
authoritative forms from which it is all the more perilous to vary. 
And if the variation extend to omitting, at the critical part of the 
service, the specification of what the bishop intends to do—still more 
if the whole rite is elaborately varied so as to repudiate the central 
function of the priest as conceived by the Church—then both the form 
‘and the intention assume a character which the Church ought not to 
recognise. She no longer has any reason to take it that in those 
administrations there was the efficiency which confers the grace and 
the character of Orders. i 

All this for Protestants is, of course, of no importance. They do 
not hold that rules originally contrived by the Church on grounds of © 
expediency to regulate her practice bind the Lord of the Church in 
the dispensation of His grace, or bind us in the reception of it. And 
objections valid on the principles of Rome need not be, valid on other - 
principles, : 

Upon the state of the case then, as now reported, nothing need be 
said in reference to those ministers or members of the Church of 
England who do not suspend their existence as a Church, and their 
right to minister Christian ordinances, on this question of canonical 
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succession. This description applies, it is believed, to a very great 
proportion of the laity of the Church of England, and it may be hoped 
also to many of its ministers. On that understanding no one need 
object to their attaching some importance to proving, if they can, that 
rules of good order, suited to the ideas on which their Church system 
reposes, have been observed at various important stages of their history. 
That certainly is of little consequence compared with the importance 
of making out the duty and the right to separate from Rome at the - 
Reformation, Still, it may be a matter in which a natural interest 
is felt. There is much avidence for the principle that, in appointing 
ministers, the authority of the larger Church should be interposed, 
through men previously in the ministry, appointed to represent the 
Church’s interest in that behalf. This is agreeable to New Testament 
example; it is fitted to bring out the unity of the Church, and it 
expresses the desire to own that unity at évery fresh departure. The 
Church of England has her own way of giving effect to this principle ; 
other branches of the Reformation Church took other ways which 
they judged agreeable to zhe New Testament and the earliest consti- 
“tution of the Church. Each may reasonably attach some importance 
to making out the consistency of its own practice. 

But a different class of reflections is suggested in reference to 
the positions taken up by High Church Anglicans on Church and 
Sacraments. Every one knows what these, positions are, and what 
inferences are drawn from them with respect to the Anglican com- 
munion on the one side and the mass of Protestant Churches on 
the other. For them the questions raised between the Pope and the 
Archbishops are of fundamental importance. And it must be said 
that for them very awkward conditions of argument are revealed, Ii 
is the case of men trying by one slender thread to cling to a unity 
from which history has cut them off. 

Before the Reformation a doctrine of the unity of the Church pre- 
yailed which supposed a single external communion identical in 
doctrine and constitution, able to declare and enforce its decision in 
matters. that ought to be common faith and life, and in which the 
local Churches everywhere are in communion through their bishops. 
Schisms had occurred—for example, that between East and West. But 
on each side of the dividing line substantially the same view was 
held, and was applied to those on its own side. Those on the other 
side of the line might some day be reconciled ; till then they were in 
the wrong, were sinning against the unity, and incurred the conse- 
quences. This was the old conception of the unity. But all the 
Churches of the Reformation stand upon the right of dissent and 
separation. The Church of England does so; as much, for instance, 
as the Church of Scotland. In all the countries where the Reforma- 
tion made way, a dissent was carried through from doctrines (e g., 
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Transubstantiation) which had been received, and from an obedience . 
which had been recognised'as due by many generations of ‘our fathers ; 
in all cases aspects of Christian doctrine were ‘asserted: with an 
emphasis unknown before, so'as to become distinctly new ; and in all 
cases the judgment of the existing episcopate of the Catholic Church, 
so far from being awaited and ‘respected, was disregarded. Since 
those days the right to dissent and separate has been exemplified, 
perhaps, extravagantly. But no Reformation Church can repudiate 
the place it has for us. Ever since then all of us alike are bound 
logically to think of the unity of the Church in a way different from 
what was possible and current before the Reformation. That concep- 
tion of the unity.of the Church for all of us has demonstrably failed. 
If now the question is raised as to the power and right of a society 
so situated to claim the character and do the work of a branch of 
Christ’s Church, ministering His Word, sacraments and discipline, is 
it not vain to appeal to the old theory of the unity? Must not the 
appeal be first to the Church’s Head and to what His Word authorises? 


‘And then, as regards the respect claimed from other branches of the 


Church, must*not the appeal be to the general features by which 
Church existence and life may be known ? 

Here is the Church of England, a great society filling a great place, 
exerting a great influence., Undoubtedly it confesses and teaches the 


-fundamental truths of Christianity, undoubtedly it: publishes and - 
-appeals to God’s Word, undoubtedly also it administers- Christian - 


ordinances with all the tokens of reverence and. faith, Whatever 
share it may have in the faults and weaknesses which beset Church 


-life here. on earth, all men know that it has nursed ‘great Christian 


characters, it has been the home of numerous specimens of Christian 

goodness, diligence, self-sacrifice, it has made noble contributions to. 
Christian learning and to Christian service. None will say that the 

Spirit of God has forsaken it, or that manifold blessing has not descended 

through the channels which it has provided. It is not infallible, and, 

therefore, in various matters it may have erred. But the assurance 

that it is a branch of Christ’s visible Church, possessing all needful 

attributes and powers in that relation, surely depends on no debate- 

able genealogies, but on the broad appeal to Christ, to Christ’s Word, 

to thecknowledge and experience of all Christians, and to the history 

of English Christianity. It must rest on this basis, once the right 
and duty of dissenting and separating have been asserted, 

~ If a specific position in regard to the ministry in a Protestant 

Church is required, each Church first of all grounds itself on its own 

conception of New Testament tedching. For example,'the Church of 
Scotland, reformed from Popery by ‘presbyters .who claimed and 

resumed the functions pertaining to presbyters by the Church’s earliest 
constitution, has ever since maintained an unbroken order, as faith- 
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fully observed in the smallest as in the largest derivative branch of it. 
But for the wider purpose of a general Protestant theory, a doctrine 
of “intention” can be formulated more reasonable and far more 
Scriptural than that which figured in the arguments rehearsed some 
pages back. It belongs to the character of true branches of Christ’s 
Church that they cherish a serious intention‘of carrying out Christ’s will 
as to teaching, sacraments, and discipline, and of having those 
ministries which the New Testament has sanctioned for such purposes. 
Where, in connection with other recognisable tokens of true Church 
life, we see the evidence also of this, there we need have no hesitation 
in recognising a New Testament ministry. In our ordering of these 
things in the various Churches some of us must be more or less 
mistaken, for we differ. Very likely none of us are wholly right. 
Tf some time or other in any of our histories there has been failure to 
- observe some useful rele, if still there is, perhaps, in all our Churches. 
undesigned failing to embody at this point the Master’s complete and 
perfect will, is He nct abundantly able to heal the shortcomings of 
His people? Is He to be thought of as one who stands on points of 
ceremony with the Caurch which He has purchased with His own 
blood ? 
High Anglicans, howaver, abide by the pre-Reformation Catholic 
unity ; and in that connection they are driven to attach a quite preter- 
natural importance to “he canonical succession of their episcopal Orders. 
For them it is the article of ecclesiastical existence or non-existence. It 
is the thread which alone seems to hold. them to the unity which they 
try to believe persists for them through dissent and revolution. It 
is the only thread; Zor as to other marks of the Church—the faith 
of the creeds, Christian holiness, discipline, scriptural ministration of 
sacraments—we have them as muchas they or more. But we are all 
unchurched—Presbytarians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Reformed of all countries—because we dispense with this ore criterion. 

Notice first, then, how the debate which is the subject of this article 
carries them back to a period of their history which, really, it is the 
interest of every English Churchman to treat upon the broadest 
principles of Christian truth and liberty, but which, treated on 
principles like theirs is the most awkward conceivable. 

As maintainers of the unity they maintain, of course, the sacredness 
and vital importance of the episcopal function, which includes among 
its leading attributes that of being the authoritative teaching and ruling 
body in the Church. And they have to defend their Church in dis- 
senting and revolting from the recognised teaching and from authority. 
They must then justify a separation which, when it was finally effected 
in Elizabeth’s days,* was carried through without the authority or 


+ This is the point to whish the Pope’s Letter brings us. He does not dispute the 
succession of those of Edward’s bishops who were consecrated by the Roman rite. 
The complete break is at the new start under Elizabeth. 
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guidance of a single bishop of any English see;* and they must 
trace their Orders to four bishops who, at the time, had no jurisdiction’ 
in England or anywhere else, who were got together by the authority 
of the Crown to set agoing the succession under the new conditions, ; 
. Is it any wonder that, from the point of view of the Church of 
Rome, all this is looked upon as fatally significant? From any point 
of view, is the mere continuity of technical Orders, so achieved, of 
much weight compared with the broad defiance, at the time of: the 
Reformation, of the episcopate and the episcopal authority of the whole 
existing Catholic Church ? - 
Notice, secondly, the singular and morbid importance which this 
article of the Apostolical—+.e., the canonical episcopal—succession, 
has inevitably assumed.. The Church of Rome holds the necessity of 
valid Orders., But Romanists do not feel anxious about the proof of 
their succession. On broad general grounds, which include, as one 
great element, their known historical position, they hold that they are’ 
‘the one true Church; that they have the marks and characteristics of 
it. This being so, they feel sure that they have the succession as 
well; their minds are not troubled about it. Either the succession 
has been providentially kept right, or if, in any unknown cases it has 
failed, that, no doubt, kas been cured by the supernatural care of the 
Charch’s Head. Substantially the same thing holds of the Greék 
Church. Substantially they have plausible grounds for saying, “We 
are as we always were; the succession belongs to us,’ as everything 
else belongs to us that was ours at any time.” It is the Anglicans 
who are driven to argue out the proof of a succession able to stand 
canonical tests, that this may be their ecclesiastical salvation, What 
` but this could, move a few of them -to beg the Pope to own the 
validity of their Orders as heretical and schismatic ! pe 
And one of the odd results of the situation is that the Anglican: 
branch of the Church, so far as represented by those who take this 
high ground, extend ecclesiastical recognition only to those who do 
not recognise them, and who decline to have anything to do with them ; 
while, on the other hand, they are themselves recognised only by those 
. whom they.repudiate and decline to own as Churches at all. One may 
except the Moravians, whom the Anglican authorities once recognised _ 
as having real bishops, That itself was an odd exception, and a good 
deal could be said about it if this were the place. 

Nothing in the Pope’s Letter need trouble any Protestant Anglican 
or other. But there is a good deal that throws a curious light on the 
` conditions of argument prescribed to those who peril their Christianity 
on maintaining within the fold of the Church of England the theory 
of the imperative external Catholic unity. Roser RAINY. 


* Kitchin of Landaff only acquiesced passively, and he seems to have been little 
credit to either side. f 


BRAHMS AND THE CLASSICAL 
TRADITION. 


TH death of a great artist should affect us with something more 

than the sense of personal loss. It is doubtless natural that we 
should feel ourselves the poorer, that we should indulge in vain and 
unavailing regret, that we should mourn the glory departed and the 
generous hand now closed to us for ever. But if our first thought be 
of our bereavement we are soon called from inaction by the march 
and progress of events; we see our leader still present in the work 
that he has done, and hear his voice in the orders that he has issued 
for our guidance. “ Princes are mortal, the State is everlasting;” and 
we shall pay most honour to the dead if, when we think of him, we 
aye roused to remember our citizenship. 

It is true that the work of Brahms is still too near us for any certain 
or dogmatic estimate of its value. The perspective of criticism needs 
distance to focus its object; familiarity with a new method can only 
be attained after long and patient study. Indeed, it is a common- 
place that contemporary judgment has usually been astray: Haydn 
was called extravagant and Mozart obscure, Beethoven censured for 
lack of form and Schubert for lack of melody ; and though many of 
these verdicts were due to sheer blindness and incapacity, there are 
yet some which can be partially excused by the circumstances of 
their delivery. Men who are in the heat of contest can take no dis- 
passionate views of either comrades or opponents; amid the clash of 
arms there is little hope that reason should get a hearing. Irideed, as 
human nature stands, toleration is commonly a mark of deficient 
interest, and we are often inclined to administer Solon’s law and dis- 
franchise the doubter who stands aloof from his party. But, at the 
same time, the principle which Brahms maintained during the last 
half-century is of such significance to the general development of the 
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art that in whatever terms we appraise it we can hardly misunder- 
stand its import. He was the last great representative of the classical 
tradition in German music, and it is by reference to. that tradition. 
that his work cari most profitably be discussed. 

~ Art may roughly be, said to fulfil two main functions: the first 
that of communicating ‘some emotional idea, the second that of 
exhibiting a mastery over some medium or material, By the one it 


`_ appeals to our sympathy, by the other to our admiration; the former 


influences us chiefly, by choice of theme, the latter chiefly by manner 
of treatment. The painter no more copies Nature than the dramatist 
copies life: each finds in certain facts the opportunity for -self- 


` expression, and. sets before us not a transcript of reality, but the 


impress which reality makes upon the conceptive temperament. And . 
in music, where the empirical element hardly exists, we may note 
even more clearly the immediate response of personal fécling. It may 
be too subtle for analysis, it may eludé our clumsy devices of termi- 
nology and classification, but it remains among the truest and most 
vivid experiences of human nature. Melody that is conceived and 
born of a living soul can stir our hearts as deeply as the passion of 
Juliet or the courage of Hotspur; it has its own aspects of humour 
and pathos, of -serenity and agitation,-and what it lacks in concrete 
presentment if more than compensates in the directness and: concentra- 
tion of its touch. But to regard this as constituting the character of 
the art is as grave an error as it would be to criticise a picture or a. 
poem by sole reference to the subject with which it deals. Of far 
more importance is the question of treatment, the relation to some 
standard of absolute beauty, ‘the development of a style, the gradual 
victory over a stubborn or difficult medium. Here we-can advance to: 
something further than a mere personal statement of likes and dis- 
likes, here we can follow an intelligible method and apply an intel- 
ligible test. And not only is judgment easier on this side, it is also 
far more valaable. One would hardly-ask a painter whether Diderot 
or Gautier were the better critic ; and if in a representative art the 
difference be cricial, it is surely so in that which claims to be the type 
and standard of formal perfection. - ù bo por oh 
This, then, explains the meaning of the term classical, as distinctively | 


. employed in musical history. A classical composer is one who pays 


the highest regard to his medium, who aims before all things-at 
perfection of phrase and structure, whose ideal is simple beauty, and 
whose passion the love of style. By some unlucky chance the name 
seems to have been transferred from architecture at-a time when- 
English taste was at an ebb tide, and it is for this reason often . 
supposed to carry some connotation of formalism and artificiality. 
But classical writing does not mean “correct.” writing in the sense 


„which Macaulay satirised. It includes many grades of rank and 
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many types of character: the richness of Bach, the lucidity of Mozart, 
the magnificent strength and dignity of Beethoven ; and a pedantic 
insistence on authoritative rule is not a mark of its true nature, but 
a symptom of one of its deadliest diseases. Nothing, therefore, is 
implied by the title as to the particular aspect of style in which the 
artist happens to be interested. If the interest is paramount, the 
work is so far on the side of the classics. 

Tn contradistinction to this may be set the method of which an 
essential characteristic is the desire to communicate at all hazards a 
more or less definite emotional state. No one who had any feeling 
for propriety of language could call Wagner a classical composer. In 
his drama the music is never an end_ in itself, but is merely a 
co-operating element in the general stage effect. Its office is to 
heighten the speech of the actor, to intensify or explain the dramatic 
situation, to bring the audience into accord with the requirements of 
the scene. And neither by temperament nor by training was Wagner 
fitted to combine this ideal with that of pure artistic composition. His 
` melody is not of the first order, his harmonic devices are comparatively 
few, even his polyphony is often forced and unnatural. At the theatre 
such things are of little importance; they count for no more than the 
stage conventions, from which no dramatist is altogether free, or the 
unconvincing properties which no manager troubles to discard. The 
centre of Wagner’s art is the dramatic illusion, and the music, acces- 
sory to this, fulfils its whole office by the emotional illustration of the 
text. With Berlioz, again, we are listening not so much to a musician 
as to a poet who speaks.in musical sound. His compositions are 
ostensibly designed to suggest images, pictures, scenes of actual 
occurrence; they are voluptuous, or stern, or grotesque, according to 
the theme with which they deal, but they seldom give us the delight 
which’ arises from- the mere contemplation of a fine thing finely 
accomplished. Contrast, for a moment, the “ Symphonie Fantastique” 
with any symphony of Beethoven. The difference is not only one of 
degree in achievement; it implies, in addition, a wide diversity 
of aim. 

From this conclusion two results would seem to follow. First, that 
in classical music the range of emotion must be somewhat circum- 
scribed, since not all things can be told in beautiful form. Extremes 
of passion, extremes of terror, which form the climax of the one 
school, lie outside the limits of the other; in it everything is 
chastened, modified, clothed with a certain dignity and reticence that 
would rather forego the appeal than make it in unseemly.terms. 
Secondly, the music which is based on emotional conception is hever 
so distinguished as that which arises from the highest appreciation of 
style and treatment. Schumann, with all his genius, never let us 
forget that he “learned his counterpoint from Jean Paul.” His art 
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y f 
is always best when he can give free rein to his fancy; it weakens 
before the very obstacles for surmounting which distinction of style is 
most needed. The pianoforte concerto, for instance,’ is full of sugges- , 
tion, but its workmanship looks coarse- and clumsy beside Mozart’s ; 
the ‘three string quartets have abundance of poetic charm, but now 
and again they sink into difficulties over which a less preoccupied 
musician would have triumphed. In short, compared with the great 
Viennese masters, Schumann seems almost like a highly cultivated 
amateur; he has been privileged to enrich the art, but theirs i is the 
closer intimacy. 

And it was into their family that Brahms was born. By natural 

_ tamper of mind he. was a pure musician, a chosen lover to whom Art 
revealed her innermost secrets. In music, as in literature, there is a 
peculiar tact and instinct of style which, though it be difficult to 
define, is for all that.a true and genuine gift. Not only are its 
possessors incapable of writing what is vulgar or commonplace, not 
only do they shrmk unconsciously from cheapness or sensationalism or 
imposture, but in their own work the power is manifested by the 
witness of certain visible qualities, by a special texture, a special | 
colour, a special sense of design, which it is wholly impossible for the 
outsider to assume or imitate, A waltz of Schubert is as unmistakable 
as a lyric of Heine;. it may consist of a single quatrain, a fugitive 
thought expressed in a few simple phrases, but there is something in 
the attitude, or the feeling, or the form of stanza, which proclaims its 
divinity. And in like manner the lightest melody of Brahms, equally 
with his most elaborate exhibition of science, is elect of the inner 
sanctuary and is touched with fire from off the altar. Not, of course, 
that it all reaches the same level of beanty; there are distinctions in 
him as there are in Bach and Beethoven, but his poorest tune, his * 
most learned piece of counterpoint, is inspired with that special kind . 
of vitality which we find in the great classics, and which we do not 
find in the music, considered from the musical standpoint alone; of > 
Wagner and the romantic composers. 

Again he belongs to his order not only by right of birth but by” 
right of education, There is nothing in musical history more 
remarkable than the difference between the training of the old masters 
and that of the generation which succeeded them. Haydn worked 
sixteen hours a day with Fux’ Gradus and the sonatas of Emmanuel 
Bach ; Mozart, the quickest of pupils, was taken by a careful and ` 
exacting teacher through the most rigorous course of study that the 
age permitted ; Beethoven spent his boyhood in almost overstrained 
labour,- and at an age when many men would look upon their * 

“ ‘education as complete, set himself again to write themes for Haydn 

and counterpoint. exercises for Albrechtsberger. , But Berlioz, Liszt, 

Wagner, can hardly be described as educated musicians at all. No 
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doubt the first of them was technically at the Paris Conservatoire, 
but of his connection with- it the less said the better. Liszt, as- a 
young man, had little inclination to exchange the triumphs of the 
virtuoso for the drudgery of the student. Wagner was given up as 
incorrigible by two masters, and by the third sent out as a finished 
composer after six monshs. And even the musicians of this period 
who stand nearer to the classical line—such as Schumann and 
Chopin—are affected in some degree by the want of balance and 
completeness in their musical training. In their student days they 
were brought up on Bach’s “ Well-tempered Clavier”; but they knew 
little of his choral work, certainly not the Passion music or the | 
B minor Mass; they heard some Mozart and Haydn, but little of 
Beethoven, and of Schabert virtually nothing; they were taught how 

to write a fugue, but not how to write a sonata or a symphony. No 

doubt Schumann discovered for himself a great deal more than he ever 

learned from Kuntzsch ; there is the famous story of his training his 

hand for chamber music by “ shutting himself up with all Beethoven's 

quartets”; but this is a very different thing from studying the great 

model at the proper time and under the proper influences. And 

Chopin, a few years before his death, bad never heard of the F minor— 

the “ most Beethovenish of them all,” as Mendelssohn called it—and 

had to send round to a music shop in order to procure a copy. 

Imagine a poet of the present day who should take his friend’s advice 

and order “ Lear” or “ Hamlet” from the circulating library. 

Tt is therefore significant that at the age of thirteen Brahms was 
placed under Eduard Marxsen, the most enlightened and cultivated 
music teacher of the time, and that he spent with him seven years of 
unrelaxed discipline. When he emerged, for his trial. flight with 
Reményi, his equipment was extraordinarily solid and complete; not 
only everything which could be learned from precepts and familiarised 
by practice, but all that could be added by a careful and exhaustive 
study of every classic that was then known to exist. Recent dis- 
coveries had increased the store of Bach; Beethoven was resuming 
his empire after two decades of abeyance; even Schubert was not 
wholly unknown, thanks to the Neue Zeitschrift and its editor, and it 
was on this foundaticn of broad eclecticism that the superstructure of 
the new architect was firmly and steadily established. And since 
pure music is the most continuous of all the arts, since in course of 
development every generation must needs take its point of departure ` 
from the position which its predecessor has attained, there is little 
need to point out that the more comprehensive the survey of that 
position the more suze and confident will be the advance. That the 
work of Brahms will take higher rank than the work of Schumann or 
Chopin is hardly to be contested, and of this fact one reason may be 
found in the contrast of formative conditions. 
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- Again, it was well for Brahms that his life should -have been in æ 
pre-eminent degree quiet and evéntless. “Es bildet ein Talent sich 
in der Stille,” says Goethe, and the words are almost prophetic of this 
shy, silent, secluded artist. The only offices that he ever held weré 
the post” of Kapellmeister at Lippe Detmold, and, later on, a couple of 
conductorships at Vienna ; he was but once in his life out of hearing 
of his native language, and that for a short holiday visit; he refused 
every appointment that would take him away from his adopied home ;. 
he was unmarried, he had no near relations, he left: no will. For the 
last five-and-thirty years the occurrences of his life- were the meetings 
of the Tonkiinstler-verein, the summer trip to Ischl or Carlsbad, the 
invitation, rarely accepted, to conduct a symphony at Leipzic or an 
_ overture at-Berlin. To publicity, to notoriety, to fame itself he had 
the most cordial and unaffected aversion ; his work once finished he 
took no further interest in its fortunes, and received its failure or 
success with equal modesty and equal indifference. To this, no 
doubt, is due some of the contemplative quality by which his music is 
so frequently characterised.: Songs like “ Feldeinsamkeit,” movements 
like the adagio of the Pianoforte Quintet, works like the “Schicksalslied,” 
or the German Requiem, are all the outcome of a mind that is grave, 
steadfast, earnest in temper, occupied with the deeper mysteries and 
the more serious issues of life. It is noticeable that Brahms never 
. wrote a line for the theatre, and that when he is at his most passionate 
"—Verrath,” for instance, or “ Meine Liebe ist Grün ”—he shows much 
closer analogy with one of Browning’s dramatic lyrics than’ with the 
more direct and vivid emotions of the stage. But most of all may we 
thank the conditions of ‘Brahms’ life for supplying him with the 
atmosphere which his genius essentially needed. A style so opulent, 
so original, so perfect in form and balance, could only have been- 
elaborated in seclusion. 

And it is as a master of form that ‘he will live. To no one since 
Beethoven, and to one other alone beside Beethoven, has there been: _ 
granted such unerring certainty of phrase, or such wide and compre- 
hensive grasp of structure. True, Mozart has shown once for all that. 
music can be made wholly transparent; his writing has every quality 
of precision and delicacy, of charm and sweetness; but Mozart at his 
greatest never attains the broad virile strength which Brahms has. _ 

_ inherited from Bach and Beethoven. And it is false criticism to. - 
estimate a style merely by ‘the continuity of its triumphs. Much. 
depends on the nature of the enemy against which it was contending, 
and'in this respect a high failure may often overleap the bounds of 2 
low success. And, further, when the music is full and complex we 
have no right to expect the lucidity which reveals its truth at a single 
glance; it. is enough if we ultimately attain to the meaning, and- 
recognise that it was but our own weakness which obscured it before. 
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A stream is not necessarily turbid because we cannot count the pebbles 
at the bottom; it may baffle our imperfect eyes by the depth of ite 
waters and the volume of its current. It is thus with a great deal 
of Brahms’ music. . At first hearing we are often bewildered by the 
very complexity of the phrase ; our ears are overcharged with excess 
of sound; we are conscious that the web is of magnificent texture, 
but we cannot unravel it, or even, as yet, interpret its design. A 
little further experience, a little closer familiarity, and the difficulties 
begin to disappear. Graduelly the eye acquires power and confidence.; 
the chaos becomes order; the confusion melts into beauty and 
arrangement; and there emerges a scene of gods and heroes so clear, 
so vivid that we look back and marvel at our blindness. There is 
probably no student of Brahms who has not ab some time felt this 
sense of awakening. The obscurity of which amateurs complain 
arises not from deficiency of light, but from deficiency of atten- 
tion. . 

It may possibly be asked whether the need of. such attention is not 
in itself a sign of artistic weakness; whether it does not belong to 
self-conscious and Alexandrine days in which music has ceased-to be 
spontaneous and has become reflective and calculating. Plato has 
told us that the highest beauty is simple in character ; and there is 
more of the true poet in “ dewdrops of Celestial melody” than in 
elaborate monologues and ingenious allegories. There is something 
painful, industrious, mechanical about an art which involves so much 
expenditure of labour; better the careless rapture that recks nothing 
of rule and measure, that sings without thought, without premedi- 
tation, unconscious even that it is overheard, oblivious of all except 
its own need of utterance. But in the first place the complexity of 
Brahms is not a matter of superfluous lines and unnecessary details; 
it is the grasp of an artist who can compose a hundred figures as 
readily as a score; and in the second place the strong intellectual 
element in his work is to be regarded as constituting not the source. 
of his poetic impulse but its requisite guidance and control. The 
Alexandrine method of composition, the Kapellmeistermusih of Wagner’s 
epigram, is always essentially imitative, drawing inspiration from its 
library and assimilating style from its models. Brahms, though like 
every great composer he is affected by past tradition, is yet one of 
the most original of thinkers; he administers a kingdom that he has 
inherited by right of race, and is not the less a monarch becauss 
others have preceded him in the dynasty. That there is sometimes a 
touch of deliberation in his music we are not concerned to deny; it 
is a characteristic of the age, and he has adapted it to its noblest use. 
But to infer from this that the work is dull or academic or artificial 
is merely to show that perverse ingenuity in paradox which is some- 
times mistaken for the critical faculty. We do not call the humen 
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body a machine on the ground that it is a highly developed organism 
directed by a thinking mind. 

It is important that some stress should be laid on this aspect of 
_Brahms’ writing,- at a time when German music seems to be entering 
on a period of riot and intemperance. It has conquered its empire ; 
it has enjoyed the rewards of victory ; its last great legislator is dead ; 
already there begin to appear.the signs of corruption which often 
follow too long a period of prosperity. Excessive sensationalism,- 
excessive stimulation, thought that is often morbid, phrase that is 
often deliberately harsh and cacophonons ; ; all these are the marks of 
an art that has passed its prime, and that strives by desperate artifice 
to stir the jaded senses into a semblance of their lost vigour. Like 
- certain classes of literature, it has left the natural passions and gone 

off in quest of the monstrous and the horrible ; its talents—and there 
are many men of great talent in its ranks—are misused to evoke 
some transitory thrill; it has lost all reticence, all purity, all dignity 
of tone, and has degraded its religion-into a corybantic orgy. There is. 
little wonder if beside this the music of Brahms appears cold and self- 
contained. The “old blind schoolmaster’s tedious poem on the fall of 
an” seemed a very dull affair to readers who had Sedley and Rochester; 
the wits of the Parc auxCerfs preferred their evil and poisonous romances 
to any more austere embodiment of French genius ; but, apart from.the 
ethical question, which we are too ready to disregard, there can never 
be the smallest doubt as to which is the winning cause. If German 
music returns from its period of anarchy it may once more resume its 
‘high position in the artistic world.. If not, the sceptre will pass into 
other hands. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the features that distin- 
guish Brahms’ manner of composition. In his early days he started 
with an almost obstinate force and vigour, lavishing a strength which ` 
he had no-care to economise, and making perhaps too little cóncession 
.to the limitations of his auditors. But the year that marked the 
turning-point in his life marked also the turning-point in his style, 
and the first two piano quartets which he brought in manuscript 
to Vienna already indicate that feeling for mellowness and geniality 

_ Which steadily grew and developed up to the end of his career. We 
need . only. instance the D minor Violin Sonata, the second string 
Quintet; and, better still, the great chamber work for clarinet and 
strings, all of which were written during the later years, and all of 

` which possess that golden opulence of beauty which his highest work . 

so conspicuously displays. Yet it is easy to overstate the changes that 

- followed from the course of age and experience. The Bb Sestet is 

an early work, the pianoforte Quintet is not much later, the 

‘‘Schicksalslied” was written in 1871, and the second Symphonyin 1877. 

And in all these we shall find the same richness of polyphony, the 
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same love of deep and massive harmonisation, the same contrasts of 
pale transparence and glowing colour, the same broad diatonic 
melody, the same unerring mastery of chromatic effect. Some of ‘his 
qualities he shares notoriously with Bach: the moving bass, the 
independence of part-writing, the balance held between contra- 
puntal and harmonic ideals ; but he adds to these a sense of 
structure and a power of narration which could only have come after 
a century of later experience. In his form he is largely influenced by 
Beethoven, more so, indeed, than any composer of our time, yet he has 
not failed to gather from the best of the Romantic movement, and to 
augment the whole with treasure from his own store. The common 
devices of the composer—syncopation, transference of themes, 
combination of rhythmic figures, organisation of key-system—acquire 
with him a new value and significance ; we can trace their ancestry 
to the simple methods and practices of a past age, but they are more 
subtle, more delicate, more civilised than their forerunners. And 
when to this it is added that for pure charm of tune Brahms has been 
equalled by no composer since the death of Schubert; that beside his 
melodies even Chopin seems trivial, and even Schumann. ineffective ; 
there need be no further question about his claim to immortality. 
Had he written nothing but his songs he would be one of the greatest 
names in musical art, and his songs are but a small portion of his 
whole achievement. 

It is probable that another decade or two will pass before his full 
influence is felt on the course and progress of composition. At present 
we only half understand his message, and must attain to a fuller 
comprehension before we can interpret it in our own practice. And, 
beside this, there is every indication that a period of Slavonic 
supremacy is at hand, and we cannot as yet forecast either the limits 
of its tenure or the character of its administration. Yet changes 
of dynasty, though they count for more than changes of potentate 
haye rarely exercised any permanent influence on the direction of 
events, The principles of historical development lie deeper than the 
record of kings and conquerors, revolution itself is more often a 
symptom than a cause, and the, true efficient force originates in tha 
fundamental needs of human nature. This is conspicuously so in 
the history of music. There freedom means order, broadening from 
precedent to precedent, and a willing to take what is best in the 
heritage of past attainment and to hand on the tradition, amended 
and revised, for the guidance of the generations to come. And it is 
in thus maintaining the continuity of the art that Brahms has done 
it the most signal service. Leaders of mere anarchy and revolt have 
usually found their reward in swift oblivion ; through all ages it is 
the lawgiver that is had in remembrance. 

W. H.. Hanow, 
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_ RE we justified in taking a comedian aw grand sérieux? Has 
comedy proper any end beyond itself? The question is a 


‘delicate one, and has furnished grounds for the disputes of ages. 


Horace answeréd in the affirmative. But then Horace. was Horace, 
and small at that. Aristotle’s judgment has more authority. But 
even the most’ frenzied Aristotelian could never have accused his 
master of himself practising as a wit. And when we turn to consider - 
the great comic authors themselves, we find the same ambiguity. 
Rabelais at first sight strikes us as the true embodiment of the 
absolute jest—jesting for jest’s sake. But even Rabelais has his 
private grievances, and his public spirited aims. Swift, like a melan- 
sholy Jacques, rails at a world, but sells his genius, none the less, to 
a political party. Heine is Napoleonic and anti- German even in the, 
midst of his aprightlioat j jew esprit. 

In all alike, in fact, we find a double personality, a Hyde and a 
Jekyl -bound up together in the same human’ framework; and not 
always on the most neighbourly terms. Behind the comedian in each 
ease stands the man, but the human element is onan subordinated to 
the comic. i 

It is to this entanglement of personalities within each comic “writer, 


a that is due that: obvious inconsistency which permeates his works, and 


which makes it so difficult a matter to decide to what extent credence 


_ may be lent to his utterances. How far can a satirist or a comedian 


be trusted?’ Did a Dogberry or a Verges ever exist in corpore vili? 
Were the Roman ladies of Juvenal’s day so bad as the sixth satire 
depicts them? Is English fashionable society the heartless machine 
of Thackeray? Or was Shakespeare merely intending to raise a 
laugh ? while Thackeray and Juvenal exaggerate with the same half- - 
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mocking, half-emphasising purpose? The spirit of comedy has over- 
powered their sounder judgment, which, however, struggles to point 
the lesson, in spite of the gambols of the steed. 

The reduplication of personality makes the matter easy of explana- 
tion, and at the same time there is no risk of offending either clique: 
of interpreters. For both are right. A comedian is two men within 
one; and, while one theory will aptly describe the peculiarity of one 
of these intertwined elements, it needs another to hit off its antithetic 
and yet complementary fellow. 

First of all, a comedian is the slave of the spirit of humour. He 
has his public, official, outward side. He serves behind the counter of 
his shop; and all of us are not so fortunate as Mr. Wemmick in 
keeping apart our official and our private selves. 

` And the particular commodity in which our comedian deals is jests. 
He must raise a laugh. He must hit off inconsistencies or incon- 
gruities wheresoeyer and whensoever he meets them.. It is part of 
his peculiar genius to see most things from a lop-sided or grotesque 
point of view. He plays with abstractions. The whole concrete 
truth is not present to his vision, but he seizes hold of one salient 
feature, which, swallowing the others, like Pharach’s lean kine, gains 
for itself that undue prominence which is the essence of burlesque. 

Comedy proper then, the jest absolute, has no consistent standard 
of Judgment, by which to measure the absurdities of life and reality. 
The true jester is a comic opportunist. He shifts his standpoint as 
occasion serves, keeping in view the sole end of raising a laugh, no 
matter whether the subject be one which, when all its intermediate 
elements be restored, might savour rather of the tragic or pathetic. 
The death of Alyan is, as Mr, Meredith has - emphasised, tragi-comic, 
But absolute comedy takes no account of the latent tragedy, as many 
a modern burlesque has shown, If“ Beauty for Beanty’s sake” be 
the motto of a certain school of art, so a “joke for a joke’s sake” 
should be the device of true comedy; and all the many prejudices of 
the various sections of humanity may for our humorous opportunist 
Serve as the point appui of the comic lever; he may use the stand- 
point of the ordinary morality to point the jest at the ideal, and the 
next moment he may ridicule the real by. the standard of some higher 
ideal. We laugh at a philosopher for tumbling down a well, or 
running his head against a post, and in the same breath we blame the 
materialist for his purblind vision. A New Guinea trader, when 
shown the two greatest Englishmen of his day, Sir Godfrey Kneller 
and Pope, did not think much of either of them, remarking that in 
his country he could buy better men, all bone and muscles, for ten 
guineas; and he was perfectly unconscious of the exquisite merriment 
to which, on a change of the standard of measurement, his own words 
would give rise. From the standpoint of the maniof action he cut his 
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joke; from the standpoint of spiritualism the world retaliated. In’ 
this irresponsible spirit, therefore, the comedian, in his official capacity, 
will extract his joke from the most- opposite materials, recking not - 
of all minor inconsistencies, so long as he continues true to his single 
aim of jest for jest’s sake, langhing now at one party in the interest 
of ‘another, and enon espousing the cause of his former butts in order 
to cast ridicule on his old allies: mocking at humanity because it is 
not divine, and pelting divinity with jests for its inhumanity ; fighting 
in support of morality, but with the artillery of obscenity ; decrying — 
sensuality, but with the methods of a Satyr; unreal and untrue in all 
the details of -his picture, but in such a fashion as to ensure the per- 
fect truth, unity, and consistency of the whole. Each statement he ~ 
makes is a lie, but the whole treatise somehow rounds off into a truth. 
Such then is the ideal comedian. 

But comic writers, as we know them, possess another and a second” 
personality : they are more than comedians, they are also individual 
specimens of humanity, with the common human heart beating loudly 
under all their surface vagaries. The official for all his red tape 
~ sometimes doffs his uniform and appears in the garb of a private 
citizen ; and, if the truth must be known, it is impossible in fact to 
separate the dual aspects. The bare abstraction of ideal comedy, 
with a jest in the place where the heart should be, is nothing but a 
literary fiction for ever unrealised and for ever unrealisable to the full 
extent of the meaning. To live that life of perpetual quip and 
quiddity, with never ceasing change of -front, forcing all things to 
‘yield their fill of mocking jest, would require a humorous Mephis- 
topheles, unlike Goethe’s in that all extraneous purpose (such as that 
of Faust’s corruption), beyond the mere desire for extravagance, must 
be expunged. We must have a devil, not of the lost, but of the 
laughing paradise, serious in nothing but in his object of banishing all 
seriousness from the world. It is true that this spirit does enter into 
_ the works of all the world’s greatest wits. Theré-is in each a certain 

light-headed fantastical vein, a very drunkenness of exuberance which - 
-frightens us, perhaps-too easily, from attaching, that weight to their 
utterances we might otherwise be inclined to do. “ Gulliver's Travels ” 
have over-long served as a fairy story of adventures for our children ; 
and Shakspeare’s humorous creations are too apt to be lightly passed 
over as mere horseplay to relieve the tedium of an overstrained 
tragedy. In fact, we cannot remember the presence of the second- ° 
personality, the human being who eats, drinks, sleeps, and loves; even 
has prejudices or oddities perchance, bebind the comic mask. 
` + This parable of the duality of personality needs application in’ the. 
case of Aristophanes more particularly than in that of many another ` 
man; because in him these antithetical elements are so closely com- 
bined ‘that we have at. first sight a spectacle of the most startling 
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-inconsistencies lying side by side like the lion with the lamb. The 
_ ideal-comedian or inconsequent buffoon, Aristophanes, defends the gods 
from the impious criticisms of Socrates or Buripides, but assails them 
himself in what seems to us a far more drastic fashion. He loathes 
Cleon and the whole crew of sycophantic accusers, who ruin poor 
citizens by their charges of desertion or treachery, and then solemnly 
lays information against Cleon on the same counts himself. He holds 
the folly of the men of Athens up to scorn as compared with the wisdom 
of the women; and he draws a picture of the same wise women dark 
enough to bristle up the hair on a respectable matron’s head with 
horror. To put faith in the statements of such a merry mountebank 
would appear as absurd as to take the gambols of the Abbot of 
Unreason as a type of the usual ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We see Dick now through Harry’s eyes, and the next 
_ moment we are criticising Harry through Dick's ; and it is equally 
probable that neither of the figures thus presented to us has any 
resemblance with the true Dick or Harry of the realms of the res 
Nature. : 

But alongside of these reckless capers of the comic genius, there is 
a second and a more human Aristophanes—Aristophanes the fierce 
conservative, Aristophanes the ordinary man of the world, with one 
predominant standard of judgment of the customary morality, and 
trusting in the single guidance of his own common sense; no longer 
an impersonal joke-maker, but a man with a serious aim in life; a 
man of coarse instincts, of -hot prejudices perhaps, but with the evident 
ring in his words of sincerity and honesty. 

In Aristophanes we have both these distinct elements, each developed 
almost to an extreme, and so interlaced in his works that the task of 
disentanglement would be a hard one. To try, as Robert Browning 
seems inclined to do, to resolve the one into the other, and explain 
the comical exuberance as but the engine used by Aristophanes as best 
fitted to bring home his lessons to the minds of the vulgar, appears 
almost too far-fetched a theory, and one, calculated, if vigorously 
carried out in practice, to read as ridiculously as the headings pre- 
fixed to the chapters of Solomon’s great love song; while the 
opposite expedient of more modern criticism to look on Aristophanes 
as a mere buffoon, writing up to the popular taste, and reactionary 
only in accordance with the universal traditions of the stage in all 
ages, or as his private enemies might be progressionist, cannot be 
reconciled with the very obvious and unswerving policy of the main 
features of his plays. We must, in fact, admit both elements and 
allow that each theory emphasises its single side of the Janus-faced 
truth; Aristophanes was an impersonal reckless jester, and Aristo- 
phanes, too, was a prejudiced, hot-tempered ordinary individual, and while 
this admission makes us somewhat chary of accepting all his details 
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as actually. true to life, or even as appearing such to him, at the same 
time we may read beneath his jests a firm purpose, and we may be 
sure that, even if we may not see Athenian life through the medium 
of his satire ag it actually existed, still the shafts of- ridicule he shot 
on all sides show us where Aristophanes himself believed evils to 
exist, and we get a.glimpse of the world both as it was, and as it 
ought to be, at least as mirrored in the thought of one of its ordinary 
citizens. . An Aristophanic judgment may not be true of the world 
of fact, but it at least gives us the point of view of a certain section 
——and that a large section, if we may judge from our poet’s. undoubted 
popularity—of contemporary opinion, In spite of the many vagaries ` 
of the acknowledged wit, for whom the temptation to turn all to jest: 
was sometimes too strong to be resisted, we can see in Aristophanes 
thé representative of ordinary common sense, of the usual ill-defined 
vague feeling of justice of casual man. Patting aside. his ‘comic 
genius Aristophanes is the spokesman, the especially gifted. spokes- 
_man of the respectable Athenian class; that class which, like -the 
sturdy middle class of England of to-day, unites in itself all that is.” 
. best arid all that is worst in the nation- Its best side is to be found 
in its staunch adherence. to the authority of experience, to the old 
tried methods of its fathers whether ‘in religion, ‘in. politics, or in 
art; its refusal to listen to the voice of the speculative .charmer, be 
he never so alluring, its determination to act up to the instincts of this 
inherited conscience whate’er betide. ` l 

But press it hard to render an account -of itself, push it oùly to 
the so-called logical conclusion, as Aristophanes does, and its worst 
qualities assert themselves. At its core it is materialistic and sensual, 
Its last word resolves itself into “ Let us eat and drink, and be merry,” 
“Then come kiss me sweet and twenty (while the’ missus is washing 
` herself), lifes a stuff that can’t endure.” Material comforts, good 
cheer, cakes and wine and garlic, a-roaring fire ‘and -a complacent 
woman, and heaven itself can yield them nothing better. 

And unfortunately it is just in this, description of the ideal life as 
it showed itself to Aristophanes, of its virtues and of its vices alike 
—for even its champion cannot forbear poking good-humoured jests 
at it. now and again——that we are bound to put the firmest trust in 
our poet, The virulence of his satirical attacks on his admitted 
opponents we may ascribe to the natural exaggeration of an honest 
hater ; the rapid change of front in incidental flights of humour, we 
may put down to the levity of wit; but when that predominant 
undercurrent of latent ‘thought which has served throughout as the 
standard of criticism of the failing- of the actual world, begins itself 
to be developed into full definiteness, it cannot be passed over in 
silence by any one who would form a fair estimate of the tendency of 
the Aristophanic thought; and when Aristophanes with the true 
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comic abstractedness himself leads the way by a sly side cut at the 
imperfection within his own ideal, we ‘cannot be slow in following him 
with our willingness to believe in even the darkest blots upon this 
picture : even in the exposition of his own and his party’s “ credo,” 
Aristophanes holds no brief, Even here he is good naturédly, almost 
cynically outspoken; and he proves unfortunately the frank friend 
who is more dangerous than twenty enemies. For while we make 
his prejudices accountable for much of the abuse he heaps on a Cleon 
or a Euripides or a Cleonymus, we are the more ready to accept his 
word against himself and his allies. 

We have, perhaps, hitherto been dealing too long in mere gene- 
ralities, and it is now high time to sum up the general tendency of 
the remarks we have been making, in order that we may see exactly 
what the thesis is which we shall immediately attempt to substantiate 
in detail. Shortly, what we have said, is this. In all comedians, and 
especially in Aristophanes, there is a duality of personality ; each is 
both an irresponsible comedian and at the same time a purposeful 
human being. And though the comic extravagance of the first, which 
seeks food for jest in everything, sacred or profane alike, lends a 
certain obscurity to the details of the sermon-text, atill we can always 
distinguish in its broad outline the weighty purpose of the passages, 
and see no reason, on the ground of an occasional inconsistency, to be 
incredulous as to the general drift. 

To apply this to Aristophanes: He ig a buffoon, but he is more 
than a buffoon; and by this last fact even his buffoonery is tempered : 


“This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool 
And to do shat well, craves a kind of wit.” 


If, then, we are thus justified in weeding out Aristophanes the fool, 
and considering Aristophanes the wise man, we find that his wisdom 
is of that particular class we usually ascribe to the old-fashioned, 
respectable bourgeois. Aristophanes sums up in himself both the good 
and the bad points of this section of mankind. He has their conser- 
vative instincts in politics, in art, and in religion ; their geniality, 
their heartiness, their love of grumbling, their delight in plentiful 
meat and drink, their good-natured tolerance of petty peccadilloes. 
He represents the Athenian John Bull, with his dislike of thought, 
his readiness to action, his hatred of innovation in whatever sphere, 
his adhesion to old custom even where scurrilous and in bad taste, 
his content in a full belly, and his fury at starvation fare. He poses 
as a moralist, too—that kind of unthinking moralist who, like the 
country squire of the last century of the Western type, administered 
the laws and broke them himself, went to church regularly on Sundays 
and snored through the sermon ; but woe betide the blasphemous heretic 
who would worship God in another and new-fangled fashion. 
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The schoolboy who reads the ordinary plays would’ probably come 
away with some such idea of Aristophanes as an Athenian Sir Roger 
de Coverley, plus the addition of an infinite fund of humour. ‘ He 
is a thoroughly good sort,” might be the judgment pronounced, “ though 
perhaps a trifle broad in his fun here and there; and though we, 
‘from the standpoint of a wider knowledge of the great mission -of the 
Athenian democracy, or of the necessity of the Socratic philosophic 
medicine, or of the true sublimity of the Euripidean tragedy, may 
declare his aims mistaken and short-sighted, still we give him.all the 
credit of a sincere moral purpose, and of a-real desire to correct what 
he considered thé evils of his time and age.” The plays of Aristo- 
phanes which are usually read would bear out this interpretation. “Tho . 
Acharnians,” “The Wasps,” “The Knights” and “ The Peace ” give 
ug the attitude of the old-fashioned Conservative politician : owning 
flocks and herds, like some rural Laban, with a stake in the country, 
as we might say, and distrustful therefore of the war and of the 
ravolutionery methods of a more advanced democracy, which put all 
the power into the hands of those who had nothing to loše and all to 
gain by a continuance of the straggle—and harking back continually 
to the good old times of peace and plenty, and good fellowship. 

“The Clouds” and “ The Frogs” paint for us the moralist : the true 
moralist of the best of the middle-class, before the evolution of the 
sad featured Mrs. Grundy. It is a picture of an easy-going, lax, 
tolerant, jolly morality enjoying the good things of the earth, and 
thankful for them ; not without its touch of martial jingoism of “ the 
Athens of the days of Marathon.” It has no definite theories, only 
dim traditional instincts. Its doctrines are negative, not positive, and - 
consist chiefly in a hatred of everything it cannot understand. It 
stands firmly intrenched within its bulwarks of ill-digested customary 
feeling, and looks forth suspiciously upon the subtle disintegrating 
forces of the dark unknown. It defends it cannot tell you what; but 
it is sure it must be something worth defending. The subtleties of 
argumentation of sophists, of Socrates, of Euripides, of lawyers and 
sycophants, which ring the changes upon words, and fancy that some 
ill-sounding paradox resting merely on a jingle ‘of sounds, or some 
shufflings of meaning, too deep for a plain man’s brain, are quite 
sufficient to upset old time-honoured beliefs, all these are revolting to 
it. For though it is argued into silence point by point, though 
its most cherished ideals are proved the veriest moonshine, still 
under the upper surface dumbness lie depths of silent, grim conviction, 
which can one day take to burning houses. Socrates may teach the 
“worse cause” to prevail, and may juggle the “better” into the . 
likeness of apparent folly, and corrupt the manners of impressionable 
youth. Euripides may disprove the existence of Zeus and scoff at 
religion, may debase the appreciation for ennobling tragedy by his 
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portrayal of the vicious end ignoble qualities of men and women, and 
by his pedantic quibbles and his dramatic tricks, but healthy common 
sense, with its core of a conscience, will easily fling off such destructive 
criticism, clinging still to its old unreasoned methods until their ‘true 
worth may be brought to light in the setting of a wider construction. 

And to this picture of the old-fashioned Conservative politician, and 
of the old-fashioned ccmmon-sense moralist of these plays, which 
forms, as it were, the zentre-piece of meaning, in the midst of a 
surrounding blaze of witty fireworks, we may also add the lighter and 
more aerial touches of “ The Birds.” The political and moral purport 
is still the same; the humour is still the same; but the play of fancy 
is more beautiful, and the whole effect is finer. In “ The Birds,” with 
its conception of the city of Cloud-cuckoo-land, its beautiful odes, its 
exquisite imitation of bird voices, its fascinating fairy-land-like aloof- 
ness from contemporary Greece, we see a third side of Aristophanes— 
Aristophanes, the lyric poet. ‘‘ The Birds” is the visible embodiment 
of the true poetic spirit, which, present in transient flashes in the other 
plays, here burns in a steady concentrated blaze, and serves to 
differentiate more compietely even than the fire of wit, the conservative 
and the moralist Aristophanes from the common herd of conservatives 
or moralists. Philistine though he may be, even by his own confession, 
“The Birds” at least emphasises the fact that all esthetic refinement 
and love of beauty is not to be monopolised by the opponents 
of Philistinism, Philistinism finds its epic poets as well as its 
champions, ° 

Sach, then, is the idea the ordinary reader would derive. from a 
perusal of the usually read plays of Aristophanes. In spite of many & 
comic tolte-face, dictated by a momentary gleam of fun, in spite of a 
certain tendency to rather broad jest, verging now and again into a 
rusticity of obscenity, well adapted to the róle of the champion of the 
Attic farming interest, we see in the author the refined poetic mouth- 
piece of the middle class. In politics a staunch Conservative ; in 
religion, in art, and in morality the interpreter of sturdy common- 
sense: the representative of the conscience, and perhaps, too, of the 
foibles, of the ordinary work-a-day world; with faults not a few, but 
faults redeemed by reciitude of purpose, and the consciousness of the 
possession of at least the rough outlines of a trath. An Athenian 
John Bull, uncouth and laughable perhaps, but with that inimitable 
gift of humour which holds up the lantern to his own oddities as well 
as those of other folk, and with an occasional glint of the true light 
of poetry which irradiates his homely features as with a halo. He is 
the sometime inspired, and ever witty, prophet of Philistinism. This 
view of Aristophanes is in the main that of Robert Browning in his 
“ Aristophanes’ Apology,” and Browning’s authority has exceptional 
weight. Browning likewise sees in Aristophanes the apostle of 
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Philistinism, but an apostle using somewhat equivocal methods, which 

he is free to admit might be interpreted in a different manner. -The 

. poet is to him the embodiment of that worship -of the whole totality 
of human attributes—the joys of animal sense and feelings, as well 
as the more refined pleasures of mind and the higher morality—which 

gô to make up the man. f 

_  “ Because thou art virtuous,” he cries to Euripides, “shall there be 
no more cakes and ale, aye! and ginger be hot in the mouth-too.” 
The flesh and the spirit he considers as two co-equal factors in the 

_ human organisation, where neither is afore or after the other, both 
equally worthy of satisfaction. The calendar for him is composed of 
weekdays as well as Sundays, and he refuses to carry his sabbath 
feelings on with him into his working hours. Let us be moral, yes! 
but let us eat and drink and “hug our doxies in the hay ”. as well. 
God is a tolerant being, and if he had always intended us to be 
gazing heavenwards He would have put eyes in the crown of our 
heads. It is the true cavalier spirit, “For God and the King,” but 
the Devil is also a gentleman. 

And opposed to this jolly rascal of an Aristophanes (who says his 
prayers and serves God in his way), stands the noble figure of the 
Puritan Euripides, “who scorned delights and lived laborious days,” 
and taught that, flesh was merely the instrument of soul, but appeared 
to Aristophanes much as that emasculated white-robed denizen of the 

` theological heaven appears to the healthy, souseee Caraman of to- ~, 

day. ; 

The hatred of Aristophanes and Euripides is, in fact, iar 
as that struggle of the saints and the world, of the children of light 
and the children of darkness, where, indeed, as is also hinted in the 
parable itself, the mammon of unrighteousness is not so much vicious 
as mistaken, and where its weakness, save for the petty sins which 
flesh is heir to, lies not so much in its heart as in its head. “It’s a 
braw world,” and the Philistine only kicks against the pricks because, 
like the “ irascible man ” of Plato, he often lacks that calming breadth 

- of vision (Adyoc) which might turn his good instincts into virtues con- 
scious of their own possibilities. 

Mr. Browning does not slur over the grave errors of this Philistine 
evangelist. His obscenity and his ‘coarseness he does not attempt to 
condone; but he views it as a coarseness with an object. The end 
may not justify, but it is a certain excuse for the means, Aristophanes 
only panders to the popular taste in order to lead the populace with 
him against what he holds a greater corruption. Of two evils he 
chooses the lesser, and backs Satan against Beelzebub, - - We are filthy 
here that we may be clean there. 

Aristophanes is no mere sensualist, no lover of the low for its own ` 
sake; but in the cause of his ideal he will fight his enemy with the 
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weapon best suited to kill, as a man might ram dung down the throat 
of a serpent. l 

The great god Pan may best be served, not by showing his essen- 
tial superiority over the Olympians (for men are still fools, and might 
not understand), but by casting enough mud at Zeus till he appears 
as a veritable Caliban. 

That this view of Mr. Browning, which is the best statement, and 
at the same time a philosophical statement, of one’s ordinary concep- 
tion of Aristophanes, contains in it many elements of truth it would 
be absurd to deny. 

The ordinary middle-class Philistine, of whom Aristophanes is the 
gifted representative, would doubtless, if he could put into words his 
habitual feelings, furnish us with some such dualistic theory of the 
co-ordination of the flesh and the spirit; at least that broadly writ 
treatise of his thought, his life, seems only capable of being interpreted 
on such a supposition. The true Nonconformist conscience, if we 
remove from that expression its more particularly modern implica- 
tions, and take it rather as the state of mind where religion and 
business, the internal Mary and the Martha, lie unassimilated elements 
in the human mind, side by side, but touching at few common points, 
is a pretty constant feature in the middle classes of all eras and 
nationalities. We hare our religion among our other possessions, 
including our sugar-tongs, and, like them, it is only for occasional 
use. We say our prayers and sand our sugar, or, like the Duc de 
Guise, we go to Mass and read our Rabelais, and the inconsistency 
does not strike us. 

But the tendency is—and this is a point Mr. Browning seems 
inclined to ignore in Aristophanes’ case—for the equality between 
the two elements to disappear, a tendency exemplified by the usual 
Christian rift of to-day, between a heaven elsewhere, apart and in the 
future, and a present, jolly old world, or a vale of tears, the expression 
varying according to the individual temperament, but the common 
element in both consisting in the fact that this life is viewed’as the 
proper domain of the human body, The flesh, in fact, swallows up 
the spirit; the sinner regretfully but complacently shoves out the saint. 
The ideal of “la joie de vivre,” however broad and spiritual in the 
commencement, inevisably grows into an incentive to personal indul- 
gence, as the Cavalier battle-cry “ For Church and King” was finally 
most noted as a drinking song, or the Broad Churchman lapses into 
the Agnostic, As we said before, the middle class includes some of 
the best and of the worst aspects of humanity; its best side is made 
clear by Aristophenes in the usually read plays, and is emphasised by 
Mr. Browning in his inimitable “ Aristophanes’ Apology.” In its 
muddle-headed way it holds fast to the truth, that the cakes and ale are 
as good in their fashion as many a kind of upstart virtue; that the brave 
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yet merry manners of the heroes of Marathon are worthy of reverence 
. in spite of speculative Pharisaism ; and that the old contains in it a 
substratum of tried worth not to be relinquished at the bidding of the 
first self-styled reformer. But truth is so true, we are told, that each - 
single-truth is bound to be false; and the undue emphasis of the truth ` 
latent in this best side of Philisteniew leads on soon to the disclosure 
of the worst. Firmness becomes obstinacy, unreasoning morality turns 
vicious, and unlimited cakes and ale beget a species of moral indi- 
gestion. The Philistine theorist blossoms out into ‘the confessed 
materialist and sensualist. The flesh has indeed thrust out the spirit ; 
and the proud sense of life’s highest work ended of the Roman “ Vizi; 
becomes the satirical cynicism of a melancholy Jacques, or the cry of 
ennui of the jaded voluptuary who wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
The perpetual curse of a grovelling materialism at the root of the 
ideal of the practical business man explains to us the need of the 
bitter saying that it is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. When all 
is said and done the middle class measures its happiness by the 
standard of gastronomy; their belly is their god, and even their 
heaven is not without the clink of knives and forks. 

And Aristophanes, too, as he represented the middle class on its 
best-side, so also represents it on its worst. If the plays we have 
mentioned bring’out the good points of Aristophanes’ conservatism, 
that theoretic conservatism defended by Mr. Browning; the “Lysistrata,” ` 
. the “ Thesmophoriazus,” the “ Ecclesiazusz,” and even the “ Plutus ” 
none the less disclose to us the bad. In the “Plutus,” and in a 
greater degree in the “ Ecclesiazuse,” we have at last a development 
of that latent ideal which had served as the predominant standard by 
which our poet had criticised the deficiencies of life in his earlier plays. 
His own picture of the blessed life is painted for us. In fact, these 
plays seem to strike for us the key-note of the whole Aristophanic 
attitude towards politics and art and religion, without which the former 
plays might perhaps be misinterpreted. Aristophanes is no longer 
hiding his own hand and allowing it to be inferred from his play. 
He openly. discloses the cards he holds, and it seems imperative that 
more weight should be attached to these emphatic statements from 
the fountain head than Mr. Browning and his school have made ` 
allowarice for. And if this is done, if we accept Aristophanes’ own, 
portrait of his ideal, then we can no longer with Mr. Browning view 
the Aristophanic coarseness and sensuality as a convenient, controversial 
- weapon. For it becomes part and parcel of the Aristophanic summum 

bonum ; it takes its proper place as an integral portion of the con- 
ception of the best life has to offer us. Aristophanes is no longer a 
` devil enlisted to fight the battles of the angels, but a fallen angel still 
so far clothed in the remnants of- celestial splendour to pass muster 
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with unsuspecting Adam, as a messenger of light, when all the time 
he is performing deeds of darkness. 

To make this side of Aristophanes clearer, we may view the bearing 
of these last plays of his under cover of a consideration of his treat- 
ment of womanhood, which forms the connecting link between the 
“Lysistrata,” the “ Ecclesiazusæ,” and the “ Thesmophoriazuse,” and 
which at the same time might serve so easily as the point of departure 
for the exposition of either the spiritual or the sensual life, The appre- 
ciation of the true duties of woman, of her place in the ideal life, of 
the exalted nature of her position as the companion, the helpmate, 
and the guiding-star of man, of the possibilities for good in her virtue 
and chastity, of the spiritual meaning even of that extreme of seclusion 
of the Grecian world—all these would be the crucial test of the 
nobility of purpose of a conservative reformer who lays such stress 
upon the sweets of domestic life as opposed to the disturbing ambitions 
of power and of thought. In falling back on women, we take refuge, 
ag Aristophanes sees well, in nature’s conservative. The typical woman 
is the true representative of Philistinism.. With her fine intuitions, 
she scorns the toils of thought; with her wealth of feeling, she clings 
to the direct joys of the old and accustomed, and divines the core of 
felt goodness, where the reason sees nothing but empty forms; with 
a directness of vision, she aims at the immediately attainable and 
shrinks from the tortuous windings of masculine ambition, whether 
the object be enjoyment, or power, or virtue. Her lively imagination 
cannot build up by degrees a slowly hammered out ideal, but accepts 
or creates one on the spot from the materials that present themselves ; 
she may have loved at first sight with Shakespeare’s heroines; struck 
boldly at power, like Lady Macbeth; or accepted the inevitable duty 
like a patient Griselda, while man is still revolving in a maze of 
initial whys and wherefores. In fact, in her life and in her thought 
the feminine mind is immediately dominated by the sway of its 
sensations, and lacks to a great extent that essentially masculine 
power of cold, critical calculation. Woman is the creature of the 
present, or of the past, so far as that past has been assimilated by 
her consciousness as a living, guiding instinct, The new woman is 
an abortion. 

We cannot be surprised, then, at the prominence which Aristo- 
phanes the conservative has given to this feminine incarnation of 
conservatism, even though he lived at a time when the influence of 
women, according to the popular opinion, was at a discount. Women, 
he says in the “ Ecclesiazuse,” would have no inclination to the legal 
chicanery or the political vices of men. In the “ Lysistrata,” when 
all the men of Greece are war-mad, women feel directly the folly as 
well as the misery of fighting. With her intense immediate sensitive- 
ness to all the impressions of life, woman is thus easily made the 
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‘rallying-point for that acute sensibility of the sturdy middle class to 


the rights of its claims, and for the theories of the philosopher who 
attempts to set them forth. 

So far, so good. We can only praise Aristophanes for his discern- 
ment of typical female character, and for his choice of womankind as 
the best.medium for his explication of his own philosophical point of 
view. As himself the champion of Philistinism, he prefers to speak 
through the mouth of a natural class of Philistines, likely by their 
attractive associations to secure for his words the best chance of a 
hearing. Weknow from our own experience of to-day the beautiful light 
in which those old forms of our religion appear, even in the eyes of 


` the more advanced sceptics who were inclined before to view them as . 


obsolete or empty, when exemplified in the life of a mild and pure 
woman. Liven heathendom recovered some influence when seen as a 
living power in the person of Hypatia. And we can imagine the 
effect of the old conservative Athenian ideal—that ideal we always 
supposed Aristophanes to have in his mind in those earlier plays of 
his—now seen in its full- meaning for the first time, through the 
enchanting spectacles of noble womanhood’s airy dreams, the best 


-spirit which breathed in the institutions and the heroes of the past, 


etherealised by the fancy of a pure woman; the noble protest of 
reactionary Philistinism against a jin-de-siécle world nobly delivered 
by the queen’ of the Philistines; the glories of the life of domestic | 
quiet and blessedness inthe room of screaming politics, the old sub- 
missive worship of the holy gods instead of the new carping criticism, 
the reverential joy of listening to the high-souled heroes of Aischylus, 
when Huripides’ quibbling pedants pall—all this befittingly set forth 
by that incarnate spirit of home joys, of religious quietude, and of 
pure and noble sentiment. Neyer had conservative zealot so excellent 
an opportunity, and so great is our trust in the master of wit that we 
feel sure that the compression within the form of a comedy need have 
presented no-obstacle, ' Even the evil-smelling tradition of the Attic 
stage might be discarded in one extra detail by a poet who made it 
his boast to have improved so vastly on the ordinary vulgarity of 
his contemporaries, and Aristophanes is too true a jester to believe 


` that all the best jokes must derive their origin from the water-closet 


or the stews, That excuse cannot serve; we can only regretfully 
conclude that Aristophanes has wilfully neglected this obvious course 
of procedure and has preferred to dwell on the coarser aspects of woman. 

The best ‘side of Philistinism, of conservatism, and of spiritualism 
is deliberately eschewed, and Aristophanes picks out for emphasis the 
worse and materialistic. Woman is indeed taken as the type of — 
conservatism, but of that kind of conservatism which appeals to the 


` lowest instinct of humanity. Aristophanes, it is true, fully understands 


the feminine temperament, but he utterly fails to grasp the feminine 
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mission. His women like those of Shakespeare have all the female 
characteristics, but thay are exercised on a lower plane and with a 
lower purpose. The feminine sensibility , of the Shakespearian 
‘heroines has become tha feminine sensuality of the Aristophanic. 
Love at first sight for a noble youth has changed into the impossi- 
bility of restraining she sexual instinct. Desire for the life of 
immediate self-deyoticn or ambition is now a reckless lust for wine 
and self-indulgence, and the sensibllity to intellectual and spiritual 
motives, even when these may be “like sweet bells jangled out of tune 
and harsh,” has given place to the absolute dominion of the fleshly 
impulses. 

Aristophanes in fact going further and further back in his analysis 
of conservatism hits at last on what he seems to think the master motive 
from which the rest are derived, a common motive at the root of all 
the structure, the motive of sense. Woman, in his eyes, appeals to 
that common root of departure of sense in all alike, She is the 
rallying point of the ‘olly animal life; of, eating and drinking and 
enjoyment as opposed to war and politics and busybodydom ; of the old 
innocent methods of ars (when her own enormities run no risk of ex- 
posure) in opposition to the new Euripidean drama; and of the easy, 
going old-fashioned religion consisting largely in feasts and where the 
gods themselves winked on gluttony or shared the stolen goods of thieves 
in contradistinction to the spread of a scepticism which threatened 
to put an end to this fine system of knavery. 

The three woman-plays of Aristophanes prove the truth of these 
remarks. The “ Lysistrata” isa tour de force in favour of peace, and a 
return of the jolly sensual life of the past. The women in despair of 
gaining peace by other neans take the matter into their own hands, and 
- as a supremely convincing argument likely to touch nearly all sections. 
of society, they band themselves together all over Greece to refuse 
conjugal rights to the men until peace is proclaimed. By harping 
on this central string, the effect they desire is attained. The anima! 
propensities of mankind cannot be restrained and they own themselves: 
the conquered ; the coarseness of the central argument is fully worked 
out in the details ; but the finest touch of all, and that which seems 
entirely to warrant the conclusion we are drawing as to Aristophanes’ 
real sentiments, is the difficulty the poet depicts which the generaless 
finds in keeping her subordinates true to their programme. Even with 
so grand an end in view, and one which is to secure their enjoyment 
of the whole future, so rail is feminine virtue, so sharp the sting of 
desire that the wish -for immediate gratification is within an ace of 
spoiling the whole design. Aristophanes could perhaps hardly have 
chosen a better method of revealing the rottenness of his ideal. 

The scheme of the “ Thesmophoriazuse ” is to decry the new methods 
of Euripides, especially kis realistic treatment of sin upon the stage, and 
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is equally coarse with the “Lysistrata.” Again the note of sensuality 
is struck, Euripidean heroines are not blamed as degrading woman- 


hood in their persons; but as representations likely to open the eyes. 


of Athenian husbands. ‘The vices of the ladies of Athens, their wine- 


bibbing and adulterous habits are unscrupulously laid bare; but yet 
these same ladies are made the mouthpiece of a very serious protest 
against Euripides. Aristophanes has obviously the perfectly sincere 
intention of ridiculing Euripides (as the burlesque at the end of the 
play shows), but he cannot resist the inclination to have a.sly dig 


_ at his own allies. The ladies may have their faults, but they are _ 


faults on the. right side; Euripides is a publican and a sinner. 
This unconscious touch of Pharisaism serves better than a thousand 

essays to paint the worst side of Aristophanes’ position. A 
“+ The “Ecclesiazusae ” and ‘the “Plutus,” the two last plays of 
Aristophanes, and more particularly the “ Heclesiazusae,” sum up for 


_-us perfectly his whole attitude towards life in general, and give us- 


the key by which to interpret the isolated arguments of his other plays. 
In the“ Hcclesiazusae ” we see the real character of this conservatism 
as represented by woman. The women are vicious and sensual ; 


‘ 


` their ideal is coarse and material; and this is ‘viewed.as the great ' 


argument in its favour when it comes to a question of converting the 
~ men. They appeal to the common béte. humaine in humanity. The 
‘emphasis i is still laid upon the same kind of sensual inducement as 


in the “ Lysistrata,” the same feminine temperament with its peculiar, 
leaning towards certain specified vices is still sketched as in the 
“ Thesmophoriazuse,” but the “ Ecclesiazusae” has also unique ` 


characteristics of its own. It gives us a picture of the blessed life, ` 


of life as it would be were conservatism triumphant and in a position 


to carry out its own ideal. We have, in fact, the Aristophanic . 


heaven. ' 

The argument is R as follows. The bad government of the 
State by the men induces the women to steal their husbands’ clothes, 
„and; after rehearsing their new part, to attend the Ecclesia in a body, 
~and propose that henceforth the direction of affairs shall: be handed 


- =" over to the women. Their ruse is successful ; and there next follows a 


- picture of the new State as they order it, and the end of the play is 
-staken up by a humorous and very coarse exposition of the difficulties 
-which attend a certain item on their programe of reform when 

actually carried out in practice. ` 
- The whole interest centres on the reformed State, or the conserva- 


. tive’s ideal, and one is greatly surprised on finding a certain resem- 


vblance in the formal outlines to the ideal State of Plato; but, 
unfortunately, the affinity ends there. This is a Platonic State 


without Platonism. The same bones and framework, but animated — 


iby a very different spirit. We may best explain Aristophanes’ posi- 
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tion, perhaps, by bearing in our mind this resemblance, with its 
difference. Both the Platonic and Aristophanic States are built on a 
basis of serfdom or slavery, the land being tilled by these subordinates, 
while the virtual citizens live at their ease in the town. This provision, 
with Plato, ensured the possibility of “ leisure ” for the practice of the 
noble life for his aristocrats. With Aristophanes it removes the need 
of hard, fatiguing work. With both Plato and Aristophanes the real 
citizens are not permitted to enjoy private property or wives, in order, 
with Plato, to induce unity of aim and brotherly love and patriotism. 
In Aristophanes the object is equality in enjoyment. In both the 
Platonic and Aristophanic States the citizens are to dine together at 
public tables or messes. Plato, with his frugal fare, legislating still 
in the interest of virtue and the maintenance of family feeling and 
comradeship; Aristophanes, with his recherché cookery and pretty 
waitresses, in the interests of the stomach and jolly boon-companion- 
ship. : 

In fact, the whole object of Plato is to create that state of 
society which can best form the training ground or gymnasium for 
the production of true men; of Aristophanes to build a jolly sty for 
the guzzlings of swine. And it is especially in the position assigned. 
to women in these States that the likeness and the dissimilarity of the 
two idealists become the most conspicuous. In both, woman is 
elevated to an equality with man; with Aristophanes even to a 
superiority. In both the Athenian custom of female seclusion is 
silently criticised and passed over. But, with Plato, woman rises to 
equality with man in the ideal life. In Aristophanes she drags him 
- down to the sensual. With Plato she is viewed as capable of the 
same hardy growth in public virtue as man, though her peculiarly 
feminine characteristics are slurred over. With Aristophanes the 
capacities of her sex are more truly gauged, but their legitimate field oz 
exercise is narrowed down to the mere satisfying of the fleshly neede.. 
With Plato she mates with man, because, like him, she has a spiritual 
mission to perform. With Aristophanes man obeys and lives wita 
her, because he finds her an instrument to minister to -his pleasures. 
In Plato he shares with her in a common submission to the rule of 
conscience; in Aristophanes she governs him by playing upon his 
passions. So in Plato she is a helpmate and divine, in Aristophan2s 
a queen and a cook. She rules mankind through his stomach and kis 
lusts, and her government means the absolute equality of all with each 
in the jolly life of sense. Man is satisfied, and has no desires beyoad 
(save for some little petty inconveniences when an individual has to 
sacrifice a little his private wishes for the sake of the equal distritu- 
tion of blessings), and woman also ; and this is the conservative ideal. 
Tt is in fact, the spirit of the réAtc twv of Adeimantus peeping 
through the civic arrangement of the ideal Platonic State. 
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' Conservatism or Philistinism stands at last on its own bottom, and 
explains its own needs. ‘They are simple enough—ease, a good 
‘state larder, and a complaisant harem to order. Such, when his vague 
indefiniteness of discontent with.. others is finally traced back to the ` 
basis of theory on which it rests, we find to be the desideratum of the _ 
good old Athenian, if we may trust their spokesman, Aristophanes.., 
. He who loves ‘anything else but wine, women, and: song will be a 
fool all his life long. So Aristophanes interprets the adage. At last 
` he stands naked and unashamed in his true colours, with the superfine 
gilding of his old-fashioned morality broken through, as bald in soul 
as in head, a thoroughgoing materialist and sensualist. Scratch the 
Russian, it is said, and you will find the Tartar. Scratch the ordinary 
man of the world, and you will find the materialist. 

“The Plutus” is the last play of the Aristophanic group, and like 
the “ Hcclesiazuse,” it continues to enlarge on the ideal life. 
Aristophanes is still engaged in an exposition of his own standpoint, 
‘and, needless to Bay, the same features reappear. The only difference 
is, that with the omission of women from the central place in the play, 
xthe sensual side sinks more into the backgronnd, and’ the materialistic 
‘is rather dwelt on. The joys of sensuality, though still present, are . 
not so emphasised as the worship of wealth, not for its own sake, but 
_ rather for the pleasures (including sensuality) which it can procure. 
The god Plutus (whose restoration to sight is the thesis of the play); 
is the powerful fairy godmother, whose wand turns everything to gold; 
and whose presence is a guarantee of the possibility of “all the good 
party ” satisfying their desires to the full. Before his miraculous 
gecovery, he has been blind (to the delight of the other gods, 
“who fear him as a rival), and in his ignorance has showered his 
‘favours on rascals and scum and turned his back upon the. just. 

After his recovery he corrects his unwitting fault, and the remainder 
-of the play is taken up by the joy and feastings of the good and 
the chagrin of dispossessed rascality, sycophants, and the like, and 
especially the despair of the gods. But who are the “ good”? We 
may modify the pleasure which the name of that adjective usually 
provokes when we consider that those soi-disants good_at-once discard | 
. their old religion and accept the golden calf, Plutus, as their only god, 
and that they number among them at least onetime-server, who, after 
‘living in his days of poverty on an old doting mistress, denies her 
immediately on his accession to we), They are, in fact, the old 
. coarse Philistine country party, the mite. class. whom Aristophanes 
represents, who have been the heroes of all his plays, and whose real 
grossness is admirably typified by this worship of wealth and its 


blessings, which Aristophanes here represents them as inaugurating.  ' 


Tn these last plays we see clearly the real Aristophanes, a leering satyr 
of bestiality, flaunting brazenly his-true credo before the face of the 
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world; degrading his fine gifts of song and wit in the ignoble cause 
of sense. He has flung off the trappings of respectability of his earlier 
plays, and appears in his naked hideousness as the evangelist of the 
gospel of the Do-as-you-likes. The fine dual sway of the spirit and of 
the flesh has been merged in the single tyranny of lust, and its fall 
has exemplified once more the Scriptural saying: how impossible it is 
to serve two masters. 

And in condemning Aristophanes, we condemn, too, the class of 
which he was the champion; a class as active and self-satisfied to-day 
as then, The latent core of materialism, if not of worse, at the heart 
of the theory of life of the ordinary specimen of the middle class, is 
none the better for being sugared over with all the arts of the British 
Mrs. Grundy than it was in the days of Aristophanes, when it figured 
to the world as the champion of the old religion, the old art and the 
old morality. To call our friends Christian souls, and to be over 
anxious for their spiritual welfare, is by no means incompatible with 
“ weighing them by the pound” for our private uses, as has been 
proved before now, and Aristophanes has at least this advantage, that 
he possessed the courage to openly state his opinion. 


R. E. S. HART. 


a 


WAS FENIANISM EVER FORMIDABLE? 


N Irish insurrection nowadays would be an affair of 4,000,000 
against 40,000,000, and of a population possessing fewer firearms 

than any African tribe against an Empire with quick-firing guns 
enough to kill every living thing within 500 yards of their muzzles.. 
Under such conditions English statesmen find it difficult, even for a 
campaign against a Home Rule Bill, to work themselves into any very 
blood-curdling apprehensions of attempts to establish an Irish Republic 
by force of arms. Nevertheless, the innocent English ‘electorate, a 
couple of years ago allowed themselves to be persuaded that Ireland 
would be the most dangerous. foe of the ‘Empire if she were once con- 
tented, and they may easily enough drift into the opposite absurdity of 
concluding that all danger from Irish disaffection is over, now that 
Tréland’s vows of conciliation have been cast back in her teeth. Talk 
of the Irish proneness to exaggeration! If there is anything more 
extravagant than. English apprehensions whenever Ireland is angry, 
it is English beatific self-complacency the moment Ireland is peace- 
ful or exhausted. It may help to produce a more recollected state of 
mind, in view of the unexpected turns the Irish difficulty is apt to 
take, if I recall that, within the experience of many of us who have 
not yet many grey hairs, the English. governors of Ireland have 
passed through more anxious moments than any they have had since 
the day Hoche and his warships and teaniaponta sailed through the 
Raz of Brest. á 


The insurrectionary fizzle of March 1867 is almost the only recol- 
lection a short-lived public memory retains of the warlike aspect of 
Fenianism. A couple of dozen American officers, ashamed of going 
home without something. to show for rather liberal promises in news- 
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paper interviews, invited some thousands of young men to rise up 
one fine night (or rather one very foul night), without arms enough 
all told to fight a single company of soldiers, and without the slightest 
idea where they were to get their breakfast the next morning. They 
passed the night in taking or failing to take a few isolated police-bar- 
racks. A fortnight of pitiless sleet and snow came down, and saved, the 
troops the trouble of dispersing the insurgents. Coroners’ inquests were 
held upon the bodies of the slain, and more men were sent into penal 
servitude for the escapade than there had been rifles in the whole revo- 
lutionary army, It was easy to sneer at all this as “ coroner's inquest 
war,” but the “rising” of 1867 was the mere sputtering-out of a 
movement whose pride and strength had really been crushed more than, 
eighteen months before. It was in 1865, and not in 1867, that Fenian- 
ism had the capacity to strike a formidable military blow at England ; 
and it is from its inner history, rather than from its performances in 
the field, that a prudent statesman will measure its importance. To 
begin with, the civilian organisation was, to all intents and purposes, 
the enrolment of three-fourths of the able-bodied population of the 
country (and the population was then 1,300,000 more than it is 

` to-day). For the province of Munster, at least, I can say with 
certainty that any young man of spirit who was not a sworn or 
unsworn item in the ranks, would have felt as much ashamed. of 
himself as a young Englishman who should refuse to volunteer if a 
foreign army were landed in Kent. There are proofs in the strong 
boxes of Dublin Castle that ab one moment a hundred thousand men 
at the least would have responded to the signal of any capable 
military leader who could put arms in their hands. And if modern 
war-lords, secure behind their girdle of hell-fire from magazine rifle 
and Hotchkiss cannon, should be inclined to smile at the soldiering of 
raw citizen mobs, pray let them remember that we were still in the 
days of muzzle-loaders, before the battle-of Sadowa had brought the 
needle-guns in fashion, and that the 12,000 constabularymen, with 
whom the insurgents would have their first brush, had only one 
day in the year on which to practise shooting. 


But a far grimmer danger than the Fenianism which learned the 
goose-step by the light of the moon was the Fenianism which did 
not so much conspire as all but openly flaunt itself in every barrack- 
room and on every parade-ground in the island. Probably we shall 
never know the full extent to which disaffection seized upon the 
army, the militia, and even the constabulary. Nobody who holds 
the key of the archives of the War Office is ever likely to- let the 
secret out. Assuredly, since the Mutiny of the Nore, England passed 
through no such nightmare vision of a forest of her own bayonets 
` pointed at her breast. The courts-martial made some signal examples. 
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One of the Hussars they sentenced to death lived to be the greatest Irish 
poet and one of the three greatest Irishmen of his generation—John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Tt is only one of the hideous commonplaces of the 
Anglo-Irish connection that the man for whom England could find no 
better business than to tear off his uniform in the square of the Royal 
Barracks in Dublin, and ship him off in a convict hulk, had only-to 
be known in Boston to rival the commander of the Magflower in the 
love of the Puritans of New England. But the epidemic was not 
an affair of individuals, but of companies, and of whole regiments. 
To attempt to impeach all the military Fenians before courts-martial 
would have been to throw England into a panic, if not to precipitate 
an appalling mutiny and invite foreign invasion. It was deemed . 
wiser to transport them to India by regiments and to replace them 
by unseduced English regiments, all temptations having been removed 
out of their way by the sentences passed on organisers like Mr. John 


- Devoy, who (I have heard it stated) at one time was obeyed by more 


of the soldiers of the Dublin garrison than the Commander-in-Chief 


‘was, All I can attest on the subject from my own knowledge is that 


I heard bands of Carabiniers marching through the streets of Mallow 
singing the Fenian charter-song, 


“ Hark, the time is coming 
When our darling flag of green,” 


without the smallest regard for officers or picket; and that ie us 
children moving about the hotel-yards where detachments passing ` 
through our town stabled their horses, it excited as little surprise to 
hear the soldiers talking of the forthcoming “rising,” and mentioning 
that the barracks at Cork, Fermoy, and Clonmel would fall without a 
blow any night the Fenians chose to knock at the gates, as to see 
the young civilians casting bullets or slouching off by the mountain 
road on a moonlight night. As for the militia regiments, it is not 


` too much to say that, with the exception of the officers and stafi- 


sergeants, they were so many Fenian circles, with the very thinnest _ 
sprinkling of “old reliables” or spies.” I have heard the North 
Cork regiment again and again shouting Fenian songs while actually 
marching to or from the parade-ground under the eye of. their 
officers ; so completely was it regarded as a matter-of-course that their 
next appearance in the field would be under different officers and 
under a different flag. Many years afterwards, when Fenianism 
seemed all but completely extinguished, a score of raiders from 
Cork, with the knowledge of hundreds of men ‘in‘ the regiment, 
were able to punch a great hole in the wall of the armoury by 
night, and had the greater portion of the regimental rifles extracted 
before some light-sleeping staff officer gave the alarm. It will 
surprise most people’ to hear that, even among the Royal Irish 


. Constabulary, who were regarded as the very Abdiels of unshakeable 
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fidelity, the Fenian contagion had its victims, or its catechumens, 88 
you may please to describe them. There was among the police 
nothing like the wholesale stampede that carried off the soldiery ; but 
two circumstances that came within my own experience are sufficiently 
significant. When the first swoop was made by the Government in 
the autumn of 1865, my father and myself, while passing the house of 
the local “centre” (who was the principal baker in the town), saw a 
policeman big enough to be the giant in the fairy-tale, and soft- 
hearted enough to be its fairy godmother, planted ominously against 
the shutters. “ You see I am on guard, sir,” he said, with a portentous 
wink. “They're coming down after dark to arrest the boss. Don’t 
they wish they may catch him? He is away nearly two hours on the 
Cork road already.” My other and still more remarkable piece of 
testimony is that the only illegal drill-meeting I ever bad the 
opportunity of witnessing was put through its facings by a Head 
Constable in full uniform, one still well remembered in Cork and 
Tipperary. : 


Nor was even the defection of the soldiery the worst of the perils 
with which Fenianism threatened England. A war with the United 
States was the only contingency.which could have made an Irish 
rising, even with the help of the military mutineers, more than a 
mere bloody episode ; and at the moment when everything was ripe 
for the explosion in Ireland, the million of victorious soldiers just dis- 
banded by the North were hungering and, thirsting for a war with 
England. Men of a younger generation need only remember the 
outbreak of anti-English feeling that flamed up throughout the United 
States eighteen months ago—a quarter of a century after the pay- 
ment of the Alabama claims and the effusion of countless abject after- 
dinner compliments to successive American Ministers—to form some 
faint conception of the fury against England with which the young 
Republic was blazing, after the victorious termination of a war in 
which the veiled hostility of England had all but compromised the 
existence, as well as crushed the commerce, of the Union. A single 
insolent word from England as to the Alabama claims, such as 
Mr. Chamberlain does not hesitate to fling at President Kriiger anent 

_the Transvaal claims, might have at any moment caused a conflagra- 
tion as wide as a continent. At least two hundred thousand of the 
disbanded veterans were Irishmen, fresh from campaigns which pro- 
bably made them the best seasoned soldiers in the world, nourishing 
a quarrel of their own with England, compared with which the purely 
American grievances relating to the Alabama and the Sliddell and 
Mason surrender were as moonlight unto sunlight. The experience 
of the filibustering steamer Hrin’s Hope, which steamed round the 
whole western coast from Dungarvan to Sligo loaded with officers and 
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arms unmolested, even at the time of the rising in ’67, when the - 
vigilance of the English fleet was at its keenest, proves how easily 
parties of these veterans might have been thrown into the country to 
- stiffen the citizen army with skilled leadership and armaments. When 
the harvest was ripe in 1865, the conspiracy was still intact. The’ 
country was swarming with American officers. Practically the whole 
of the young manhood of thé country was at their beck. The militia 
regiments were in training. That meant twenty thousand rifles and - 
a number of field guns, with a fairly drilled army corps at the service. 
of the insurrection. The disaffected regiments of the line were.still 
in the country in a position of complete mastery of at least four of the 
principal barracks and forts in the South. It was the psychological 
moment which, in desperate enterprises, once lost- never returns. 
Had an Irish-American soldier of the grit of General Phil Sheridan 
any night in the early.autumn of 1865 presented himself to any of the 
four Cork militia regiments, for instance, and marched at their head 
straight to thé military barracks, where the greater part of two 
regiments of the line were only pining for the signal, it seems as 
certain as any enterprise in its nature desperate can be, that within 
twenty-four hours he would have established the nucleus of the most 
formidable insurrection that has broken out in Ireland since the Con- 
federation of Kilkenny. A first success would have brought at a 
mederate computation 20,000 trained soldiers, militiamen, and~con- 
stabulary men to his flag, with as many tens of thousands of able- 
bodied civilians as he could find weapons for. A month at the least 
-innst have elapsed before a sufficient army could be despatched from 
England to cope with such a force. In the meantime, the southerm 
and. western provinces would be in possession of a triumphant 
insurgent army, flushed with a dozen easy victories over isolated 
English detachments. Can there be much doubt what would have 
been the effect upon American feeling, in its then feverish state; of the 
news that the Irish Republic had been proclaimed throughout Munster 
and Connaught, and that the British troops were in full mutiny? 
Even if no official declaration of war took place at once, what American 
Government could have prevented privateers from covering the seas ` 
and filibustering hosts from swarming over the Canadian. frontier ? 
And I doubt whether even Sir Ashnioad Bartlett (had Britain then had — 
the felicity to possess him for a citizen) could have looked forward 
quite cheerfully to a conflict in which England might have to count 
not only with the armies and monitors of what was for the moment 
the most formidable fighting power in the world, but with an angry 
_ Russia outside her Indian frontier and the fires of an appalling mutiny 
still Piona inside. 


From what’ might have taken place to what did actually take place 
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brings us to an anti-climax which, if it amuses the irreverent, will 
have no great consolation for more serious Englishmen. The occasion 
demanded not merely military genius, but the genius which is akin to 
madness. Among the colonels and captains in slouched hats and. 
square-toed boots who were to be found in every Munster village at 
the time, there was no lack of the nerve which had brought them 
through some of the bloodiest battlefields of the centary; but either 
a directing mind was missing, or it was borne down by the hesitations 
of civilian leaders. Throughout the month of August, and during ` 
the first two weeks of September, the country, or, at least, two of its 
provinces, were at the beck of any resolate leader who should give the 
signal. Neither the leader nor the ‘signal turned up. Thon the 
Government did what the insurgents might have done before them 
any night in the previous six weeks—namely, struck their blow. At 
one swoop the principal civilian leaders, with their newspaper plant 
and carloads of their correspondence, were captured ;.the cream of 
the colonels and captains were swept into the same net; the disaffected 
regiments were hustled aboard transport ships for India, and the 
militia regiments were disarmed and disbanded, nob for many a year 
after to be called up for training. The success of the Government 
coup was as startling as that of an equally bold Fenian coup might 
have been. With the sudden capture or disappearance of all the 
civil and military leaders, the removal of the soldiers, and the disarm- 
ing of the militia, the history of Fenianism as a military danger to 
the power of England was at an end; for with them ended the possi- 
bility of any considerable success in the field, and consequently of 
embroiling England in an American war. The merely civilian side 
of tha conspiracy was rather a matter of anxiety for English statesmen 
than for English generals; but he were a shallow-pated statesman 
indeed who failed to see in the practical universality of the Fenian 
sentiment, in the self-sacrifice it elicited, and the tenacity with which 
it held on its way through long years of special commissions, sentences 
of penal servitude, internal treachery, and hopeless disorganisation, 
portents more worthy of serious study than if the insurgents of 1867" 
had been able to win a pitched battle, instead of only attacking 
country police barracks, 


It is easy for witlings to scoff at conspirators who relieve their 
feelings by publishing a weekly newspaper, and go to their drill- 
meetings all but as openly as to a football match, and flock to the 
onfessionals under the eyes of the police on the eve of the “ rising.” 
It is quite true (and to the national vanity not at all painful) that the 
trish people make poor conspirators, Any great uprising in Ireland 
will take place openly and on the spur of some great emergency. 
The Wexford Insurrection of 1798—one of the bravest in history— 
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broke out in a county where there was next to no secret organisa- ` 
tion; whereas in the: Ulster counties, where there had been-elaborate 
subterranean preparations for years, the rebellion ‘fizzled miserably 
out. But is it so comforting to wise rulers that the preparedness 
to take up arms, is always to be found in Ireland without any 
necessity for a conspiracy at all, even though this particular conspiracy 
failed in what was the only real business of its secret machinery 
—that is to say, in finding arms? Upon the night of the “ rising ” 
(March 5, 1867), by the admission of the police officers, at least 
four thousand men from the city of Cork alone obeyed the 
summons to assemble on Prayer Hill. They found that there were 
not a dozen serviceable rifles ‘among the lot; that the officers who 
were to command them were missing ; and yet, without guns, stores, 
commissariat, money, or leadership, and without any plan of cam= 
paign whatsoever, except a march towards some mythical army 
reported to be assembling in the Galtee mountains, more than fifteen 
hundred of these men insisted upon marching on upon their mad 
enterprise with no better weapons than the scythes and two-pronged 
forks they found in a shovel-factory on their road. Rail as you will - 
. at the wickedness of the officers who called these men out from their . 
homes, the chivalry of those who came out and marched on through the 
night to almost certain death or penal servitude,is no matter for rulers’ . 
Taughter. What such men might have been with arms in their hands 
and with a stiffening of trained soldiers in their midst may be judged 
from the heroism of one of them, a farmer named Peter O'Neil Crowley, 
who a few days afterwards, with only one man at his side, fronted a 
whole flying column of troops and gave them -back shot for shot until 
le fell dead in front of them.. And talk of disinterestedness !— 
Mr, J. F. X. O’Brien, the present member of Parliament for Cork city, 
was, at the time of the rising, at the head of one of the principal 
wholesale establishments in Cork at a salary of £300 a year, as trust- 
worthy as the Bank of England in the eyes of his employers, and 
with a wife and little children whom he adored. Until he arrived at 
Prayer Hill on the, fateful night, he had held no office in the Fenian 
“body and had no sort of responsibility for the breakdown of their 
arrangements ; but the sight of that mass of men, deserted, leaderless, 
weaponless, but still doggedly set upon hoping on, and fighting on, 
was too much for him. He bade farewell to home, children, and 
station to put himself at the head of this thousandfold forlorn hope; 
was the next morning under the bullets of the police at Ballyknockane, 
and helping the sergeant’s wife and children to escape by a ladder from 
the burning barracks ; was a few weeks afterwards sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered in the city for which he is now the 
member ; passed away tranquilly into years of penal servitude, and 
came back as- cheerfully: as ever to the service of Ireland, with his 
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beard, indeed, whitened, but his ‘spirit neither broken nor even em- 
bitterred. And if, like every considerable man. the Fenian movement 
produced, he was as devoted a volunteer in Mr, Gladstones cam- 
paign of conciliation as in the old campaign of desperation, there was 
not and is not—the Parnell Commission would be shocked to hear— 
the slightest trace of compunction in his heart for the Shrove Tuesday 
night when he gave up all the treasures and comforts of a happy 
home to attest that he thought Irish freedom worth honest blood. 


All these things are invested with a perhaps unduly romantic 
glamour in my memory, for my own eldest brother, then a stripling 
of seventeen, was, of course, “ out” in the “rising ”. and, for reasons 
that may some day be worth the telling, he was my ideal of a young 
soldier of liberty, with the thews and sinews of an athlete, the courage 
of a D’Artagnan, the gallant gaiety dear to women’s hearts, and a gift 
of dashing off war-songs which may still be heard, ringing as rifle-shots, 
in the gatherings of old Munster rebels. I remember—oh! so 
vividly—his bright face and-cheery voice—half the zest of a school- 
boy mad for an adventure, half the pride of a paladin on the night of 
his veille @armes—as he stowed away his revolver and’ cartridges in’ 
one pocket, and stuffed the other with the pancakes of our Shrove 
Tuesday festivities—surely the queerest commissariat with which a 
campaign against a great Empire was ever undertaken! One circum- 
stance engraved itself with special sharpness on my memory. Upon 
the morning after the “ rising ” a regiment of infantry, a troop of horse, 
and a battery of field guns were concentrated at Mallow under a 
distinguished English general. A country gentleman named Purcell 
had ridden into town in a panic, shouting that the Fenians were 
coming and had just taken the police-barracks at Ballyknockane. 
The field-guns were unlimbered at the railway station, and I can feel 
even still the thrill of indescribable emotion with which I watched 
the general surveying, through his field-glass, the road along which 
the body of rebels, whom I knew my brother had gone to join, were 
every moment expected to appear, knowing not the instant when we 
would hear the first growl of the cannon beside us. Many years 
afterwards the wifo of the distinguished English commander of that 
day came to the selfsame town to attend a Home Rule meeting to 
protest against my imprisonment under one of the Coercion Acts, and 
I remember that regretted lady—noble by a better title than Debrett’s 
—telling me that she, too, had been in Mallow with her husband on 
the day when it was not a question of helping Treland to Home Rule, 
but of dispatching cannon-balls among its champions. The coincidence 
has always seemed to me the sufficient symbol of a change that 
batteries of field-guns could never have effected between the two 
countries, 
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Many of the best men and women of Britain have come to know ` 


by this time that the men who went ont in the snowstorm that Shrove 
Tuesday night against the might of England, in the teeth of every 
discouragement that could dismay the -human heart wére the sort 
of raw-material out of which English poets have constructed their 
foreign heroes from the days of Browning’s “Giulio” back to the 
days when ‘“‘Lara’s daring boyhood govern’d men.” Even for years 
after the cruel disillusionment of the “rising,” with its sequel of 
hangings and transportations, the only thing thousands of young 
Irishmen could see regrettable about the “rising” was the scarcity of 
firearms; and they methodically set about repairing the error of trust- 
ing entirely to military mutineers or foreign filibusterers for their 


weapons. Mr. Michael Davitt was all but as formidable a- revolu- - 


tionist as he has been since as a national peacemaker, I think it 
was chiefly he and a certain other war-worn member of Parliament 


who, undismayed by all the disasters of the rising, coolly set to work - 


to import arms from England to Ireland in regular weekly supplies 
at a time when the scaffolds in Manchester and London were still 
ghastly with the corpses of their old comrades. There was more 
quiet heroism, more nerve-destroying danger about this system of 
importing arms into Ireland under the nose of a constabulary: with as 
many eyes as Argus and more hands than Briareus than there was 
about many a picturesque exploit in the field which has set lyres 
thrumming. I need not say that the patentee of the system himself 
soon paid the penalty in nine years of penal servitude, every year of 


which was filled with horrors more unendurable to a man of spirit- 


than Napoleon’s grenadiers experienced in the retreat from Moscow. 


I had one personal experience of how the system worked, which I 
, am all the more free to relate because certainly not the smallest shred 
of an heroic laurel fell to my own share in the transaction, My 
brother for several years took a leading part in carrying on the 
importation of arms into Cork. - Although he had resolutely debarred 
me from any participation in the revolutionary movement—“ don’t 
you think one in a family is enough to be hanged at a time ?” as he 
used .half-grimly, half-laughingly to put it—he once consented to 
gratify my boyish curiosity so far as to let me accompany him on 
one of his expeditions for the safe conduct of a consignment of rifles. 
-The police were perfectly well aware that arms were being habitually 
introduced into Cork, and kept a close watch upon each of the 
steamers arriving from British ports by which the traffic was 
notoriously carried on. At this distance of many years nobody can 
be harmed by my stating that this particular consignment came by the 
regular boat from a certain Welsh port. We embarked after dark— 
four men besides my brother, all, except myself, armed with revolvers— 
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in a fishing-boat at Blackrock, about a mile lower down the river 
than the Cork Steamship Company’s berths. The night was a dark 
but still one ; and the men rowed stealthily up until we were under the 
black hull of the Newport boat. Then came the first of the night’s 
‘discomforts—the long waiting in deadly silence until our friend 
behind the forecastle porthole overhead should find it safe to com- 
municate with us. The delay probably did not last an hour, but to 
me it seemed a century. At last we heard the hoarse whisper: 
“Are you there?” and then—“ It’s no use. Head-constable 
and three of the peelers are on board.” “Well wait,” said my 
brother; and again there came the fearful silence, broken now 
and then by the tramping’ up and down of the police patrol 
on the deck over our heads, The men were forbidden even to 
smoke, for fear the cracking or light of the match, or the smell 
of tobacco-smoke should attract the eyes, ears, or nose of the 
patrol. But the delay, which to me was filled with a thousand 
terrors, was accepted by my companions as one of the ordinary 
commonplaces of their experiences from week to week. At 
last—long enough, it seemed, for the whole tragic history of 
Ireland to be acted out, though it had only just struck.ten o'clock by’ 
the Corn Market clock—we heard the same husky voice from the 
forecastle: “Are you there?” followed by, “It’s all right. The 
Head is gone down to the cabin for a glass of grog with the mate. 
Look out.” Something wrapped in straw matting was protruded 
through the porthole, and then another, and another, until the whole 
consignment—I don’t think it exceeded ten rifles all told—had been 
silently stowed away in the bottom of the yawl. To avoid suspicion on 
their travels, the stocks of the rifles were sawn in two under one of the ` 
rings of the barrel ; how far they could ever be serviceable when pieced 
together again I have never been quite able to make out: As the 
last of the packing-cases was being slipped through there came a deep 
c Hush!” from the seaman ; and immediately the tramp of the police — 
patrolon the deck resounded again. We could see them light their 
pipes and faintly make out their heavy overcoats leaning over the 
Dulwarks, as it seemed, over our very heads. Dark as the night was, 
it is difficult to understand why they failed to notice us. I could see 
the barrel of a revolver in the hand of the man who sat opposite me 
in the boat. I think I am not usually more timid than the average 
man in the street in hours of danger, and I have since sometimes been 
where sticks, stones, and even bullets were flying, but 1 have never 
suffered so thorough a fright—such an indescribable thumping of the 
heart and coldness of the limbs—as I went through during the fearful 
minutes (I suppose they were no more) while those dark figures at 
the bulwarks loomed over our heads. Every moment I expected to 
hear the challenge of the police and its sickening consequences— 
VOL, LXXI. 2z 
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perhaps some obscure scene of bloodshed, the risk of a battle without 
a spark of its exhilaration, with the gallows or a life of penal servi- ` 
tude in the background; and all for so little!—for half a score of 
rifles which would sooner or later rot or fall into the hands of the 
police by accident or treachery (as these rifles and a good many more, 
as a matter -of fact, did, a few months after). Even when the police: 
patrol had resumed their march on deck we had to wait motionless for 
the turn of the tide to save us from attracting their attention by the 
use of the oars. At last there came the slow lapping of the ebb-tide. 
Our boat dropped down slowly—oh ! so ‘Slowly—under the shadow 
of the steamer, and then under shadow of .another steamer lower 
down. “That was a close thing. Now, boys, out with the oars !” 
I heard the order whispered and i in a trice we were out in the fairway 
of the channel, far beyond sight of the sentinels on the Newport boat. . 
We had, one other (for me) nasty moment that night. While we 
were about half-way down the river to Blackrock, the moon suddenly ` 
shot through the clouds and we saw another patrol of armed policemen 
‘on the Marina at the riverside, within a dozen yards of us, and the 
moonlight burst into such a traitorous blaze of light that we could 
almost see their faces.. But they were not thinking of us. . That part 
of the river-has always its fishing boats flitting about at night; and 
our boat was soon safely griding upon the Blackrock strand. One 
of those quaint black-covered cabs—for all the world like half a 
hearse, frisky on its springs, with a- black tarpaulin drawn across 
the opening—which are in Cork known as jingles, was waiting 
close by to convey ourselves and our contraband of war by a 
circuitous route back to the city; and the morning sky was already 

‘white before the last of the bundles of matting was deposited 
in a depôt where, as I have already said, they and eighty ora hundred . 
other rifles, the fruit of many similar midnight adventures, fell into 
the hands of the police a few months afterwards. I have no difficulty ` 
in avowing that my brother was not troubled with any further 
importanity on my part to accompany him in running the blockade. 
But these men went through similar scenes week after week, year after 
year, and never blanched nor grumbled when sometimes a sentence of 
penal servitude thinned their ranks, and sometimes the eye of an all- 
seeing police, or ‘perhaps the purchased hint of a traitor robbed them 
at a blow of the results of a couple of months’ risks and toils. 
By dint of hundreds of such rude expeditions in all weathers, he, of 
whom I have spoken, died for Ireland as truly as if an English Due 
had pierced his heart, 


Tt was not the deeds of Fenianism which counted, but the spirit—and 
for that my admiration remains as warm as it was when I had the honour 
_ of expressing it to the Judges of the Parnell Commission Court. These: 
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worthy personages thereupon jumped to the conclusion that I and 
others of the like mind had joined the constitutional movement in 
order to bring about total separation, and so reported, to the grievous 
disedification of the gentlemen who employed the late Mr. Richard 
Pigott, One (at least a mere Irishman) would suppose that a more 
obvious conclusion would be just the contrary one—that is to say, 
that it was the knowledge of all the hideous suffering and splendid 
self-sacrifice spent in vain in attempts at armed insurrection that led 
many of us to make it the dearest hope of our lives to bring to 
Ireland the reality of self-government by paths of conciliation and 
peace, and so free the young Irishmen of the future from the 
demoralisation, treachery, and incapacity which secret societies at their 
best bring in their train. When I say “in vain,” bien entendu, I 
mean only in the military sense; for the true justification of 
Fenianism is that all the measures of Irish reform which have 
come since—religious equality (so far as it has come), the shake 
given to the fell tyranny of landlordism,-the power of electing 
Parliamentary representatives without the terror of eviction, the 
formal passage cf a Home Rule Bill through the elective Chamber 
of the Imperial Parliament, the official confession of the spoliation of 
Ireland under English rule—have all been brought about by the 
manifestation of “the intensity of Fenianism,” and have been very 
largely brought about by the very men, both in Parliament and in 
the country, who were amongst the most stalwart figures in the 
Fenian ranks. That some such demonstration of the reality of the 
Trish difficulty alone could have brought about reform in the past will 
not be disputed. That some other such period of national agony 
may be necessary again to convince Englishmen that the aspirations 
which gave Fenianism its vital strength remain still unsatisfied, 
a speech made by the Chief Secretary in Leeds as I write may 
well inspire with serious forebodings anybody who knows the 
vicious circle of English dealings with Ireland. A swing of 
the English pendulum has thrown a Home Rule Cabinet out of 
power. Ireland iies for the moment depressed by internal dissensions, 
largely incurred in the effort to be scrupulously true to our bargain 
with England. Mr. Gerald Balfour balmily arrives at the conviction 
—arrived at by oh! how many Chief Secretaries who went before 
him, and who lived to join in the laugh at their own absurdities— 
that he has at last found the riddle~key to the Irish Sphinx.. He 
has introduced a little Bill to constitute a new Castle Board, nomi- 
nated by the Lord-Lieutenant, and maintained at Ireland’s exclusive 
expense, to do for Ireland what any County Council, elected by the 
people’s votes in Great Britain, can do for themselves, with the help 
of large subsidies out of Imperial funds: a project, be it good or 
bad, which will have about at much effect on the course of Irish 
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history as a London Water Bill will have on the fate of England. 
Whereupon Mr. Gerald Balfour's eye rolls in a fine frenzy, and he 
intimates to the blameless Leeds Tory that he already hears the rattle 
in the throat of Irish nationality, and that “even before the end of 
the present Parliament,” he is not without hope that. all will 
be peacefully and decently over. Preaching to the deaf is pro- 
verbially wasting one’s Latin. Here is a statesman of some 
thoughtfulness, in whose own lifetime there has been an Irish con- 
spiracy. 100,000 strong, with an insurrection, shootings, hangings, 
thousands of imprisonments, hundreds of sentences of penal servitude, 
whole regiments on the point of mutiny, and a war with the United 
States hanging upon the chance of some daring leader setting a 
match to the magazine; nay, whose own brother only the other day 
had to imprison the mayors of five Irish cities, one-third of the Irish 
members of Parliament, dozens of Irish priests, and thousands of 
Irish citizens, with fresh shootings, bayonetings, and suspension of the 
most elementary rights of British citizenship, in order not to be driven 
bag and baggage out of the island; and the moment there comes a ` 
calm after the storm Mr. Gerald Balfour insists that we must have 
Manchester rescues and Mitchelstown massacres all over again before 
he will believe that Irish disaffection is not an unreal mockery, 
capable of being conjured down by a Board of Agriculture and a 
Poor-law Guardians’ Bill. Who is the more unreasonable and guilty 
—the educated statesman who'demands another Fenian conspiracy to 
prove that Irish disaffection is a reality, or the hot-brained youth 
who demands it to prove that force of arms is the only way of winning 
Irish freedom and impressing English governors ? 

The late Lord Carlisle used to make enthusiastic Speeches after 
the Leeds pattern at a time when the whole country was 


mined under, his feet with the fires of Fenianism. No doubt, 
- there is a comfortable feeling in certain Dublin Castle minds 
that the Irish population has been weakened down by 1,800,000 


souls in the meantime. They do not care to. remember that ` 
the 1,300,000 have -simply been transferred from where they 
could do England least damage to where they can do her most; from 
an island where they were disarmed serfs with not so much power of 
self-rule as an English Board of Guardians, to free continents where 
they are a governing (if I should not say the governing) race. In 
- the Nineteenth Century of May last, I ventured to point ont that even 
the signing of the Treaty of Arbitration with the United States 
would not see the end of England’s Irish-American troubles. Events 
prove I should not have erred in going still further, and predicting 
that these troubles would prevent the treaty from ever being signed 
at all. I don’t envy those who think the anti-Home Rule reaction 
in Hngland has been cheaply purchased at the price of turning the 
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American enthusiasm of five years ago for Mr. Gladstone’s England 
into American detestation of the England of Mr. Chamberlain. We 
read the other day that two Irish regiments are amongst those 
ordered to the Cape in an emergency that may decide the fate of 
South Africa. Who will guarantee that Irish regiments are not com- 
pact of the same flesh and blood in 1897 as in 1865? Will even 
deporting them as far away as India be as effective now as it was 
then? The native Indian newspapers are as strong Irish Home Rule 
sympathisers as any in Dublin. It was only the year before last an 
Irish Home Rule member presided at a National Congress represent- 
ing roughly a couple of hundred millions of Indian Home Rulers. 
And Russia is no longer separated by vast barbarous Khanates from. 
India, as she was in the Fenian days, but has her sentinels almost 
within hail of Kandahar. This is not the place to inquire whether 
an angry Irish race have more or less power in 1897 than in 1865 to 
play towards England the réle of avenging ‘spirits, of whom it should 


be written : 


“From year to year her walk they thwart, 
‘And hang like dreams around her guilty bed.” 


But ata moment when English Ministers are industriously reversing 
the work of the last ten years of conciliation, and instead of encouraging 
the best men of the Irish revolutionary days to persevere in looking 
to the appeasement of international passions for self-government, are 
teaching the Irish youngsters of a newer day that now, as of old, the 
only way of winning a hearing from English rulers is by a further 
course of suffering and self-immolation for Ireland and of humiliation 
and torment for England, it may be of some use to recall that there 
were moments and even months in 1865 when English statesmen had 
reason to rue the Carlislean prosperity-of-Ireland speeches, which Mr. 
Gerald Balfour seems to have made his models of political wisdom. 
England is stronger than Ireland, but there have been—and may yet 
be——times when circumstances were stronger that either or both. 


WiLiam O'BRIEN. 
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N 


HE Congress announced in the Contemporary Review of October 
last duly came off, and eight hundred persons, mostly priests, met 
at Trent on Michaelmas Day to counterwork the Satan-worshipping 
tendencies of Freemasonry. At first everything went swimmingly, 
and the different sections were kept hard at work arranging for the 
dissemination of anti-Masonic literature and the formation of a society 
to oppose Freemasonry in the Roman Catholic interest: But when 
the members, having dispatched these matters to their mind, turned 
their attention to the investigation of the gtories that had brought 
them together—an inversion of the natural order of things very typical 
of the clerical intellect—a sad surprise awaited them. The famous. 
- Diana Vaughan, the converted “ Grand Mistress of New York,” the 
one witness: who had seen with her own eyes Satan. enthroned in a 
` , Masonic lodge, was not present, nor ‘could any entreaties prevail upon 
her sponsor, M. Léo Taxil, to produce her. At length it was arranged 
that he should confide, under the seal of confession, the name of the 
ecclesiastic who was said to have received the fair Luciferan into the 
Catholic Church to Monsignor. Lazzareschi, titular Bishop of Neo- 
Cæsarea, in order that the matter might be verified by the Holy See. 
A meeting between M. Taxil and the bishop was accordingly fixed to 
, take place the day succeeding the close of the Congress, but although 
the bishop attended at the appointed place, M. Taxil did not. Since 
then the publication of Diana Vaughan’s Memoirs has stopped, the 
first number of what was announced as a fresh set of revelations being 
also the last. 
The matter, however, did not end there. The Jew-haters of France — 
and Austria have taken a great part in the later developments of 
the anti-Masonic movement, of which tliey probably formed the back- 
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bone. But their suspicions were aroused by M. Taxil’s demeanour at 
the Congress, and they seem to have determined that they should be 
confirmed or dispelled without delay. arly in this year, M. Gaston 
Méry, the talented editor of the anti-Semite journal, La Libre»Parole, 
- published a pamphlet, under the title of “La Vérité sur Diana 
Vaughan,” in which he gives the result of his investigations into the 
birth and growth of the anti-Masonic legend. From this it appears, 
by the evidence of the persons most concerned, that the suggestion 
made on internal grounds in the former article in this REVIEW was 
justified, and that M. Léo Taxil is the author of Diana Vaughan’s 
Memoirs and the inspirer of the pretended revelations of Dr. 
« Bataille” and Signor Margiotta, while Diana herself is impersonated, 
when necessary, by his wife. M. Méry thinks it necessary to hint 
that the whole imposture was a Masonic plot designed to hold the 
Pope and his clergy up to ridicule; but this theory is evidently 
nothing but the salvo fired to cover the retreat already begun. We 
may take it that we shall hear no more for some time of Catholic 
denunciations of the Masonic order as a sect of devil-worshippers.* 

But although the Freemasons are thus acquitted of Satanism, it 
does not follow that the many stories with regard to it which have 
lately been put in circulation are absolutely baseless: An entirely 
original fiction is, as most novel-readers are painfully aware, a pheno- 
menon occurring rather less frequently than the phoenix, and it would 
have taken much cleverer men than the concocters of these tales have 
shown themselves to be to have invented’ Satanism, so to speak, out 
of their own heads. On the other hand, constant impunity has made 
them latterly much less afraid of betraying the sources of their 
legend than they were at first, and, the clue once found, it is possible 
to arrive with reasonable certainty at the truth which is concealed 
behind the mass of clumsily invented detail. This truth, to put it as 
briefly as possible, is that there docs exist in France at this moment 
an organisation which, although it does not exactly worship the 
legendary Satan, yet holds views with regard to him very much 
opposed to those of orthodox tradition. This, I think, can be made 
evident from the testimony, not of its opponents, but of the writings 
which it has itself put forth. Only the organisation in question is 
not that of the Freemasons, but of the Occultists. 

First, however, it must be shown who these Occultists are. In 
England the claimants to supernatural knowledge have generally been 
sheep without a shepherd; and when any attempt has been made to 
combine their scattered forces under one leadership—as in the case of 
Madame Blavatsky’s notorious Theosophical Society—a . schism has 
invariably followed, in which the windy pretensions of each side in 
turn have been exposed by the indignant charlatans on the other, to 


* M. Taxil has now confessed the whole imposture. 
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the great contentment of the saner-minded public. But in the hearts 


„of the Latin races superstition is more deeply rooted both by here- 


ditary tendency and direct tradition ; and it is by no means impossible 
that in southern France, in particular, some sort of league among 
mystery-mongers of all kinds has really existed since the days of the 
Romans. When, therefore, certain Parisians set about founding, in 
1889, the “ Groupe Indépendant d'Études Hsotériques,” they probably 
had a very good idea of the amount of support on which they could 


‘reckon, and the result has proved the accuracy of their forecast. In 


spite of its modest beginning, and the fact that (wonderful to relate) 


. no subscription, is demanded of its members, the Groupe has prospered 


amazingly. It has called congresses, given public lectures, and has 
started several periodicals in addition to the monthly review, D Initia- 
tion, which was the first-fruits of its new-born energies. It has also 
set up at least two “ laboratories” for experiments in the occult 
sciences, and a sort of factory for the production of the apparatus 
„required in ceremonial magic, while it has succeeded in getting 
affiliated to it nearly all the mystical or quasi-mystical societies in 
Europe and America. Some idea of its power may be gathered from 
the fact that when Madame Blavatsky’s few French followers tried to 
assert the superiority of Buddhism over Christianity, the Groupe, in 
the words of one of its leaders, “ put them in their place” with such 
energy that Blavatskyism was practically extinguished so far as France 
is concerned. 

How this Groupe is really constituted it is impossible for any one 
unconnected with it to say. Formal statutes and a written constitu- 
tion have, indeed, been published in LZ’ Initiation, but those who have 
had any experience of societies of the kind will be very chary of - 
trusting to them for any hint of its real character. At first it- 
seems to haye welcomed with open arms Swedenborgians, Spiritualists, 
members of the Theosophical Society, magnetisers, astrologers, fortune- 
tellers, and, to cut short a list which threatens to be of Rabelaisian 
dength, all who practise what one of Sir Walter Besant’s characters 
calls “hanky.” Whether this was done for “ the diffusion of Occultism 
by every means,” as the founders aver, or in order to gain a recruiting— 
ground for their own peculiar tenets, as seems equally likely, the same 
founders alone know. Some of these alliances do not seem to have 
lasted very long—the Theosophical Society, for instance, having been 
quarrelled with.and excommunicated as far back as 1890. Other 
bodies, once the spoiled children of the Groupe, have lately been 
mentioned with less and less frequency in its publications, To judge 
from these last, it now contains -but three component organisations of 
importance—viz., the Kabbalistic Order of the Rose Croix, the Gnostic 


` Church, and the Martinist Society.* 


* Since the above was written, this has keer forma’ly announced in L' Initiation. 
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With the Order of the Rose Croix I do mot propose to deal here, 
for I may say at once that I know very little about it. The egregious 
Joséphin Peladan was formerly one of its members, but found it, as 
he says, neither Catholic nor orthodox enough for his taste, and 
therefore preferred to establish the picture-exhibiting body of the 
same name under his own irresponsible chieftainship. There is more 
information to be had about the doings of the Gnostic Church, for its 
late head has just been converted to Catholicism, and has published a 
book upon them, to which I shall return later. There remains the 
Martinist Society, who assert, I believe truly, that they are of the 
school of Louis Claude de St. Martin, the mystic who flourished 
immediately before the Revolution of 1789 and is known by his 
self-given nickname of “ Le Philosophe Inconnu.” The Society which 
bears his name claims a sort of apostolic succession from the Unknown 
Philosopher, and, although most of his followers are said to have 
perished in the Reign of Terror, the claim may be perfectly well 
founded. Its present head is Dr. Gerard Hncausse, perhaps better 
known under his pen-name of “ Papus,’ who appears to be the 
organiser and inspirer of the whole Groupe. M. Encausse is @ 
medical man of some note, and one of the founders of the Parisian 
hospital of La Charité, where the experiments of Dr. Luys and 
himself upon hysterical and epileptic patients for some time out- 
heroded those of the late Dr. Charcét at the Salpêtrière. He is the 
author of a “Traité méthodique de Science Occulte,” a “ Traité élé- 
mentaire de Magie pratique,” and many smaller works, among which 
may be noticed a pamphlet defending himself and his allies from the 
charge of Satanism implied in the revelations of the ex-patriarch of 
the Gnostics. His most trusted lieutenant is the Marquis de Guaita, 
once a poet of the minor kind, whose verses are not without sweet- 
ness. He has now left the Muses for mystery, and is engaged on 8 
monumental work entitled “ Le Serpent de Génèse. An introduction, 
under the title of “Au Seuil de Mystère,” and two huge volumes, 
called respectively “ Le Temple du Satan” and “ La Clef de la Magie 
Noire,” have already appeared, while some extracts from a third, to 
be styled “ Le Problème du Mal,” have been published in some of the 
organs of the Groupe. I have given these details respecting these 
two distinguished persons and their works to save constant references 
hereafter, and I may add that both are frequent contributors to 
I Initiation, among the forty “ rédacteurs” of which they occupy the 
most prominent place. ; 

Now, the writings of these gentlemen are full of references to a 
mysterious power called by them the “ Astral Light,” which seems to 
be, in their opinion, the most important of sublunary things. “ The 
Astral Light,” says Papus, “is the universal force-substance of which 
all other forces and all other substances are modes,” This Light, says 
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M. de Guaita, “ is that unique substance, the incorruptible medium of - 


movement, which has engendered everything and to which everything 
returns at its hour.” The Astral Light, they further tell us, “is 
that universal, imponderable fluid which manifests itself° under the 
forms of heat, light, electricity, and magnetism,” and is moreover the 
“ Psychic Force of the illustrious English chemist, Crookes.” But 


just as we have made up our minds that they are talking of that Mrs, . 


Harris of modern science, the luminiferous ether, Messrs. Papus and 
de Guaita turn round on us with the assertion that,the Astral Light 
is nothing but the Devil. “In every cosmogony,” says Papus, “ the 
Devil represents the mysterious astral force.” “ What,” asks M. de 
Guaita, “is the Serpent of Genesis? In its common meaning it is 
the Devil disguised as a reptile ; it is the eternal adversary, in Hebrew, 


Satan. . . . But in its esoteric meaning it is the Astral Light.” - 


And lest it should be thought that this startling announcement is a 
late invention, it may be said that the same idea may be found stated 
with even greater distinctness in other Martinist writers. Thus the 
ex-Abbé, who wrote in the middle of the century under the name of 
‘Hliphas Lévi, whose “ successor” M. de Guaita is said to be, says that 


“‘the great universal agent which serves as mediator between thought ` 


and -life . . , is the Infinite Light, or rather (for the light is only a 
phenomenon) is the light-bearer, the Great Lucifer of Nature, the 
mediator between matter and spirit, whom the ignorant and impostors 
call the Devil.” And Fabre d’Olivet, a Martinist who translated 
Byron’s “ Cain” some twenty-five years earlier, speaks, in his notes to 


the poem, of the Serpent of Genesis as “a central force given to. 


. Nature, a leaven working in the depths of things, which God has 
placed in corporeal nature to elaborate its elements.” i 
It is, then, pretty clear that the Martinists look upon Satan as the 
most important force in this world, but it is also plain that they do 
‘not consider him an entirely evil being. Papus, indeed, quotes with 
apparent approval a statement said to be taken from the “ Kabbala of 
the Bohemians,” to the effect that- Satan cannot be thought to be the 


evil spirit, “since he is that spirit who alone is sufficient for himself. 


(se sufit. à soi~méme), and that spirit alone is God.” But this is clearly 
not meant to imply that Satan is an independent power, for M..de 
Guaita tells us that the Astral Light corresponds to the “ word” and 
the “thought” of God, but is “a hyper-pbysical being, unconscions, 
and therefore irresponsible”: while Lévi, with his usual directness, 
calls it “the first creature of God.” We are, therefore, prepared for 
the saying of St. Martin’s teacher, Martinez Paschalis, that “ L’étre 
„pervers will one day be made whole again (réintegre) by love.” Or, as 
St. Martin himself puts it, “ The rebel spirit must at the end of time 
strip himself of his pride and enter into the universal harmony. God, 


whose whole being is pardon, has opened: to him from the beginning . 
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the treasures of His grace, and it only rests with him to draw there- 
from.” The three peculiar doctrines of the Martinists concerning the 
Devil are then that he is the source of all worldly things, that he is 
not an utterly evil being, and that he will one day be reconciled to 
God. 

These are the doctrines which the anti-Masonic writers seem 
have had in view when they charged the Freemasons—ignorantly or 
wilfully confounded by them with the Martinists—with worshipping 
the Devil. Did they stand alone, and were the right defendants in 
the dock, I do not know that the charge might not by many be held 
proven. For it is difficult at first sight to discover in the Martinist 
system anything more like a God than he, irresponsible and unconscious 
though he is said to be. But further inquiry into the tenets of the 
school discloses a much more complicated theology or theory of* the 
universe, which I will describe as briefly as possible. There is, say 
the Martinists, a supreme First Cause, unknown and unknowable by 
man, of whom nothing can be said or predicated, but who is called by 
them the Being of Beings. He is made manifest to the universe only 
by his Word, through whom everything was made. From -this Word 
springs a chain of worlds which, like rays, become less glorious as 
they get farther away from their primal source. Hach world emanates 
from the preceding one by means of a highly complicated system of 
triads, wherein each member is apparently a sort of reflection of the 
corresponding person in the world immediately above it. In the 
upper worlds these triads are composed of pure spirits, but in this, the 
lowest of all, the divine essence has attained its last degradation by 
its entry into matter, and thereafter the stream of evolution will lead 
it to better things and higher spheres. The soul of man is part of 
the divine essence, and will by successive incarnations pass from one 
world to another until it at length finds itself in the presence of the 
Word in which it will then be reabsorbed, and will thus lose its 
identity. It will then have become literally one: with God, and to 
the hastening of this end it behoves us to strain all our faculties. 
The great motive force on the upward way is Love, or, as it is called 
in the New Testament, Charity, or, to use a still more modern word, 
Altruism. It was the “egoistic thirst for individual existence ” that 
` first induced the particles of divine breath to leave God’s bosom, and 
it is by abandonment of self that they will return to it. “ Altruism,” 
says M. de Guaita, in an arithmetical metaphor copied from St. Martin, 
“is the sole way which leads to the final end, to the reintegration of 
the fractions in the divine unity ; it is the sole teaching which fur- 
nishes the means, the bursting of the bonds of matter, and the 
. ascension through the higher hierarchies towards the central star of 
regeneration and peace.” For it is the salvation of the race and not 
of the individual which is to be achieved. <‘‘ We live in each other 
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. and by each other, and were we to be individually saved, we ought 
not to cease to suffer and to strive until all our brethren are saved 
also.” Thus it is that “ Whoso works for another, works for himself ; 
whoso kills his neighbour, kills himself ; whoso outrages his neighbour, 
insults himself.” F 

But among these not ignoble ethics we must not forget Satan. 
Satan is, for the Martinist, the rebellious spirit whose lust for personal 
independence brought about his separation from God; but he is, 
notwithstanding, in this world the representative and the reflection of 
God himself. He is, indeed, in this connection called by Lévi “ the 
Black God,” or the shadow which the divine light casts upon matter, 
and is spoken of by the same writer as corresponding in some way to 
the Holy Spirit, or third person of the first triad. Nor is he 
excepted from the general scheme of salvation. Satan is himself the 
world,* and we, or perhaps only the more material parts of our nature, — 
are members of his body. When, therefore, the whole of mankind 
have taken the first step towards reunion with God, Satan himself will 
take the upward path, being led thereto by the same law of love. 
“ Satan Pantheus vanishes in God” is the epilogue of M. de Guaita’s 
drama. i ‘ 
` Now these theories may be true—as to which I shall have some- 
thing to say presently—but they are most certainly not new. It has 
been said, indeed, with much reason, that in religion there is no new 
thing, and the student of the science of religions would have an easy 
task in tracing to their different sources the component parts of the 
Martinist creed. Thus the doctrine of the Omnific Word and the 

_ creation of man for the salvation of the rebellious spirits may be first 

met with in certain cuneiform texts lately edited by Mr. Pinches; that 

of the fall of man’s soul from the Deity and its re-ascent to Him in 

Pindar and Plato; and the excessive multiplication of worlds and triads 

in the ancient Egyptian beliefs set forth in the ‘ Book of the Dead.” 

All these doctrines, of old comprehended in the now degraded word 

Theosophy, appear to have been current throughout the kingdoms of 

the successors of Alexander, and to this must be attributed their per- 

sistence in the Kabbala of the Jews, the later form of the Hleusinian 

Mysteries, and the rites of Serapis and Mithras. That they exercised 

a much greater effect on nascent Christianity than would ‘have at one 

time been thought possible has now been made plain by the rediscovery 

. of much of the apocalyptic literature which passed in the last centuries 

B.C. under the name of Enoch. No impartial person who reads, for 

instance, the “ Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” published last year by 

* The apparent confusion in thought which has led all mystic sects to use the same 
word to denote the chief of a spiritual hierarchy, the world over which he presides, and ~ 
an extended period of time, is perhaps a survival from the pure Pantheism which 


identifies God with the world. The word “Eon,” translated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews by “age,” is perhaps the most salient instance. ; 
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Mr. Charles, can doubt that the “spirits in prison ” spoken of in the 
First Epistle of St. Peter are the rebellious angels, and that the object 
of the “ preaching” or announcement that they are there said to have 
heard was to restore, at least, some of them to their first estate. 
Moreover, it is probable that the ‘‘ things in heaven” which St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as reconciling to Himself are the same angels or 
demons, who are placed by Enoch in the second heaven, whither they 
had been cast down from the fifth. We see, therefore, that neither 
the belief in a series of worlds forming links between: this world and 
the Deity, nor the existence of fallen spirits therein, nor the ultimate 
salvation of those spirits, was entirely unrecognised by the Apostolic 
-Church. But it was with the so-called heretic sects of the early 
Christian centuries that this body of doctrines held the most prominent 
place. In the systems of the many Gnostic schools described by the 
Fathers, the descent of the divine essence into matter and its sub- 
sequent redemption therefrom formed the chief subject of elaboration. 
With each new doctor, the multiplication of the stages through which 
the soul must pass on its re-ascent to God grew wilder and wilder, and, 
while the pre-Christian inventors of the Enochian literature were con- 
tent with seven heavens, Basilides, an Egyptian Gnostic of the second 
century, taught that there were 365, while the Mandaites, or Christians 
of St. John, insisted on no less than 360,000. Even these systems 
were comprehensible when compared with that given in a Coptic 
papyrus in the Bodleian, where the unnamed author, after going 
through 169 hierarchies, introduces his readers to a series of heavens 
all bearing the same name, and each the source of twelve subsidiary 
ones. The MS., which may date from the third éentury, mercifully 
becomes illegible when it reaches the twenty-eighth of these heavens, 
yet, even in this fragmentary condition, it manages to account for 
nearly 500 heavenly places. To shorten the upward passage of the 
soul through these was the professed object of all these teachers, but, 
as in every heaven an amulet had to be produced, and a formula to 
be repeated—an idea plainly adopted from the old Egyptian religion 
—by all but the higher initiates, their hearers’ Christianity soon 
degenerated into the learning of gibberish and the collection of the 
Gnostic gems to be found in most European museums. 

Yet it is from these sects—if I am right in my conjecture—that 
the French Occultists derive both their curious ideas about Satan and 
their odd mode of winning converts, In the early days of the Church, 
the masses were not put to choose, as was once supposed, between 
Christianity and Polytheism, for the latter had lost all hold on their 
belief. Nor was Judaism for long a possible rival in their affections, 
for, after the crushing of their Messianic hopes by Hadrian, the Jews 
ceased to be a proselytising people. On the other hand, the theo- 
sophical ideas about the emanation of the universe were so widely 
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diffased throughout the civilised world at the beginning of our era, 
that an Evangelical writer of our own time has ventured the opinion 
that “ Christianity may be only an accident, though a very important 


` accident, in the history of Gnosticism.” This then was the real 


heresy or choice submitted to the indifferent, and the enemy against 
whom the early Church employed all her strength and, I am afraid it 
must be said, all her arts. At first'she had to content herself with 
calumny and abnse. The Gnostics were accused of filthy rites and 
organised immorality—an accusation which appears to have had its 
only foundation in the licence which generally accompanies hysterical . 
religion. Satan was said to be at once their god and their source of 


~ inspiration. It was his malignity that had caused them to set up an 


imitation of the Church of Christ, and had furnished them with the 
means of performing lying wonders. “ Seducers.of women,” “ savage 
beasts,” “scorpions,” “ravening wolves,” “ demoniacs,”, “ sorcerers,” 
“ atheists,” were the milder epithets which the Fathers of the Church 
showered upon the sectaries, And when Christianity formed its 
celebrated alliance with Constantine, and thus became able to use 
the State as its instrament for suppressing freedom of thought, 
these ‘violent words began to bear fruit in violent deeds. Before the, ` 
death of Constantine, and while he was yet but a catechumen, there 
was wrung from him, if Eusebius is to be believed, an edict prohibit- 
ing the Gnostics from assembling either in public or in private. 
Similar laws by Constantius, Valens, Theodosius, and especially 
Justinian, followed in quick succession, and confiscation, torture, and 
death were in turn the sanctions under which adhesion to the Gnostic ` 
tenets was forbidden. But, in thus doing evil that good might come, 
the Church did but postpone indefinitely the complete victory that a 
little patience would probably have given her. The Gnostics had 
always been profoundly indifferent to all outward forms of belief, and 
when the pagan emperors had attempted to suppress Christianity as a 
danger to the State, had -been the firat to take refuge from: martyrdom: 
by a show of conformity. And now they made use of the same device. 
to escape from the persecution of the orthodox. While outwardly 


- professing the ‘religion of the State, they met in secret ‘assemblies, 


where their peculiar faith, and very likely some of the superstitious 


< practices connected with it, such as magic, astrology, and alchemy, 


were taught in a more or less, guarded manner. Throughout the 
history of the Lower Empire we read perpetually of the discovery .of 
secret sects, whether under the names of Huchites, Athinganians, 
Paulicians, or Bogomiles, in which the chief Gnostic beliefs reappear. 
So late as 1118 the Emperor Alexius Comnenus routed out and 
tortured, as his daughter Anna boasts, a society of Bogomiles which 
had spread, she asserts, through the whole Empire, and had its head- 
quarters in Constantinople itself. The-pious emperor, with his usual 
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duplicity, feigned conversion to the sect, and thus succeeded in 
entrapping its chief, Basilius. This person, a doctor who had for 
some years worn the habit of one of the religious Orders, seems to 
have been the only member of the society who was burned alive, his 
followers being imprisoned for life. ` 

The sectaries, however, did not remain confined within the narrow- 
ing limits of the Byzantine Empire. Many of them had been trans- 
ported at different times to the Danubian provinces which form the 
modern State of Bulgaria, and here they were granted a certain amount 
of toleration, Thence they began to send missionaries into Western - 
Burope, generally in the disguise of travelling merchants and crafts- 
men, who everywhero preached rebellion against the Roman Catholic 
teaching and the faithless and immoral clergy to whom it was then 
entrusted. Thanks to the favour shown by them to political opinions 
answering in some particulars to those of modern Socialists, to their 
own austere lives, and to the greediness and luxury of the Church, 
these missionaries were so successful that, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, most of the lower classes in Southern Europe had 
become converted to their faith. Known as Albigenses or Tisserands 
in Southern France, as Patarenes or Poplicani in Italy, perhaps. as 
Stedinger in Friesland, and as Cathari or the Pure in Germany and 
elsewhere, they formed a vast society of mutual succour which, although 
outwardly professing Roman Catholicism, practised in secret a religion 
which, in the view of a learned Protestant writer, threatened - the 
existence not only of Christianity, but of society itself. When the 
Church at last roused herself to undertake its suppression, the century-. 
long struggle which followed showed that the task was only just not 
beyond her strength. Two crusades “ distinguished,” in the words of 
Macaulay, “even among wars of religion by merciless atrocity,” the 
foundation of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders, and the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition, were necessary before the heresy could be 
crushed in its principal seats. In Bohemia and Piedmont it lingered 
until after the Protestant Reformation. 

It is this heresy of the Albigenses which the Gnostic Church, in 
alliance with and with the assistance of the Martinists, is now attempt- 
ing to revive. Two years ago a book appeared in Paris, under the title 
of “ Lucifer Démasqué,” which professes to give a full account of this 
curious institution. Although it kears on its title-page the signature 
of “Jean Kostka,” it seers to be admitted that this is but the alias 
of M. Jules Doinel, an antiquary at Orleans, who has now returned to 
Catholicism, but was, until 1895, the Patriarch of the revived Church.* 
According to this gentleman, the Church is fully organised with a 
bench of ten bishops and a kind of female bishop called the ‘‘ Sophia,” 
his own title having been that of “ Bishop of Monségur and Primate 

, # The present Patriarch is said to be M. Fabre des Kssarts, 
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of ‘the Albigenses.” Every Gnostic diocese contains several groups of - 
churches, each presided over by a deacon and a deaconess, while the 
whole Church has to meet in solemn assembly to confirm the election 
of a bishop. As for their doctrine, he is careful to insist that the 
only two which are made a test of admission are the belief in 
emanation and in salvation by gnosis (or knowledge) instead of by 
faith. Yet from the articles in L’Jnitiation, signed by the ex-Primate 
in his unregenerate days, it would seem that he then accepted all the 
dogmas of Valentinus, the head of a Gnostic school in the second 
century, as they are set forth by the Fathers and in some fragmentary 
writings of the school in question. These dogmas include the belief 
in the formation of this world by a perverse power, and his ultimate 
- reconciliation to the Supreme Being. The Gnostic Church has `a full 
Latin ritual, including its three sacraments of the Breaking of Bread, 
or Albigensian Eucharist, the Consolamentum, or Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, so frequently met with in the records of the Provencal Inquisition, 
and the Appareillamentum, or Remission of Sins, which seems to have 
once formed part of the last named. Any one curiousin such matters 
‘will find the full details of these ceremonies in “ Lucifer Démasqué,” - 
the chants and vestments—some of which he describes as “ charming” 
—hbeing there rather regretfully dwelt upon by the ex-Patriarch. If 
we may judge by the names of the dioceses, the Gnostic Church has 
ramifications in Spain, Italy, and Poland, .while its members are 
expressly said to be drawn partly from the Martinist Society, and 
partly from the ranks of the Spiritualists. There is some reason 
to think that the Martinists take a higher place in the Gnostic 
synagogue than the other initiates, and M. Doinel speaks of a “ tem- ` 
poral chief of the Gnosis,” who is, I suspect, none other than Papus 
himself. . 
So far we have had to deal only with the doctrines and practices 
about which the Occultists have never made any great secret; but 
there are others which in the early days of the Groupe appear to have 
been kept purposely in the background, probably because they afford 
some foundation for the attacks of Catholic adversaries. The Fathers 
always insisted that magic played a great part in the Gnostic rites, 
and Hippolytus, a Roman bishop in the third century, even declared 
that their systems were in great part concocted by the wandering 
charlatans, generally of “Chaldean” or Jewish origin, who then 
infested the chief towns of the Roman Empire. The same charge of 
magic was made by the Dominican Inquisition against. the Cathari, 
and although the evidence produced was slight, magic was undoubtedly 
practised by their contemporaries, the Bogomiles, many of their spells ` 
having passed into the folk-lore of the Slavonic races. Nor are the 
French Occultists of the present day in this respect behind their pre- 
_ decessors. Eliphas Lévi published, in the late Fifties, a “ Dogme et 
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Rituel de la Hante Magie,” which, among much apparently inconse- 
quent stuff, gives full and elaborate directions for the evocation of 
spirits by means of a ritual comprising the use of perfumes, vestments, 
and invocations couched in a jargon composed of priestly Latin and 
corrupt Greek and Hebrew. So Papus, in the book on magic before 
referred to, tells his readers how to make magic mirrors and talismans 
in the most economical manner, and describes at length the complete 
equipment of a laboratory for evocations, containing among other 
things an altar adorned with a brazier, a salt-cellar, a chalice of 
water, and a child’s magic lantern. 

Can it be confidently said that the spirits whom this puerile 
machinery is intended to evoke are, in the opinion of their evokers, 
always of the benevolent or angelic kind? The earlier Gnostics 
were frequently accused of working miracles by means of devils 
rather than by angels; and in the “ Pistis Sophia,” a collection of 
extracts from Valentinian writings, a “ mystery ” or secret by which 
the dead can be raised and the sick made whole, is described as owing 
its efficacy to the perverse spirits who rule the stars. The Bogomiles, 
also, thought that so long as his rule over this world endured, they 
might lawfully enter into agreements with Satan, quoting in support 
many passages from their apocryphal gospels. Perhaps it is as the 
logical consequence of this ‘doctrine that Papus asserts that the 
« Astral Light can be made subject to the will of the adept,” who, will 
then possess much supernatural power and knowledge. But we have 
already seen that his Astral Light is what the multitude call the Devil, 
and it would therefore seem that he is not averse, under some circum- 
stances, from invoking Satan’s assistance. It is.to be noticed, too, 
that while both Lévi and Papus ostensibly condemn black magic or 
the resort to evil spirits, they are both of them careful to give 
extracts from other authors showing how it can be practised if need 
be. To ask for the assistance of any power is not, of course, the 
same thing as worshipping it, but it is not surprising that persons 
acquainted with the curious Occultist habit of saying either more or 
less than is meant, should sometimes fail to draw the distinction. 

Tt remains to be seen what proofs the Occultist writers offer of the 
truth of their not very novel creed, and here it must be confessed that 
they are at a great disadvantage as compared with their predecessors. 
Jn olderi times the propounders of such theories could always claim. 
the benefit of a special revelation, and such a claim was then thought 
both natural and reasonable. Among the Greeks, the Pantheistic 
theories of the universe and of the transmigration of souls were said 
to have been revealed to the mythical Orpheus by his goddess mother 
Kalliope, while the Jewish Kabbalists declared that Moses had been 
instructed in the same doctrines by Jehovah himself, and the Christian 
Gnostics that they were secretly taught by Jesus to the Apostles. In 
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support of this they either produced writings alleged to have been 
written by the first recipient of the tradition, or else tried to read it 
into books already held sacred by a strained method of interpreta- 
tion. Such a system of proof might pass current at a time when all 
writing was looked upon as so wonderful that the works of poets like 
Homer or Isaiah were supposed to contain all sorts of hidden meanings; 
but at the present day, when every document-of antiquity is jealously 
examined, and when people are more and more coming to recognise 
that the words of an ancient author (whether inspired or not) should 
generally be taken to mean what his contemporaries must have thought 
them to mean, the adoption of such, methods would only serve to excite 
ridicule. Papus, therefore, has felt himself compelled, instead of 
entirely relying on a tradition which may or may not have existed, to 
show that his picture of the invisible world is consonant with reason, 
and his efforts with that purpose are really pitiable. He tells us that 
occult science, or'the knowledge of hidden causes, must not be sub- 
jected to the logical method which is sufficient for material science, or ` 
the knowledge of phenomena ; and that, instead of collecting facts, and 

trying to discover from them the underlying law, we must begin with 

“ axioms considered as laws,” and then apply them by “ grouping facts 

according to their agreement with these affirmations.” But this ` 
method of deduction, as applied by him, is not a logical method at all. 
It is rather the primitive attempt at reasoning dear to savages, to 
children, and to many of the sex that prides itself upon its superiority 
to logic. For Papus, instead of inductively verifying his axioms, 
‘starts with assumptions which have no demonstrable foundation, and 
then tortures his facts to fit them. Thus he enunciates with great 
‘solemnity what he calls the Loi du Ternairer. This he explains as 


-meaning that “two things opposed in appearance have always a 


‘common point intermediate between them, This intermediate point 
‘results from the action of the two opposites upon each other, and 
shares the nature of both.” As an instance, he gives the sexes, 
wherein the deux opposés bien caracterisés are the male and the female, 
and the result, the child. But is this in any sense a law? Does the 
interaction of the sexes always have the effect he attributes to it? 
With birds it produces not the child but the egg; with plants the © 


` fruit; with all animals, at some time or other, nothing at all. Even 


with the Mammalia his simile fails. For if the child is to share the 
nature of the two sexes it must be androgyne. Even after giving 
him liberty to invent his axioms, he cannot “ group” his faéts so as 
to agree with them. 7 2 o 
Papus is on hardly more solid ground when he reverts to a yet 
-older plan and declares analogy to be ‘‘ the principal method of occult 
science,” ‘‘That which is above is as that which is below” was, 


indeed, as far a8 the ancient mystics got towards proving:their stories 
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about the invisible world, nor can it be denied that the adage had in 
their case a justification that is now entirely wanting. Accustomed 
to consider the earth as the centre and focus of all Nature and man 
as the highest being upon it, they naturally imagined the heavens to 
be a copy of the earth and were unable to think of the highest being 
in the universe as existing in other than human form. Thus they 
passed from one anthropomorphism to another, until we find the 
Orphic poets singing that the earth was the belly of Zeus, the starry 
heaven his head, and the sun and moon his eyes—a picture which the 
Kabbalists, and Gnostics probably copied in their fantastic notions 
about the Heavenly Man in whom they supposed the thought of God 
to be first manifested. But do not such notions appear absurd now 
that we know the earth to be but a tiny and unimportant speck 
among the myriads of worlds that throng the sky, and man’s physical 
body to'be the result, but not in all points the perfected result, of the 
thousands of other animal forms from which it has evolved? If man 
were stronger than the lion, swifter than the eagle, and longer lived 
than the serpent, analogy would lead us to think that the immeasur- 
ably greater world above us could produce forms far more perfect and 
therefore better fitted to be the garment of the Supreme Cause, And 
in like manner the argument by analogy breaks down directly it is 
applied to magic. Papus’s favourite simile is that as a coachman can 
only act on the vehicle he drives by means of his horse, so man’s will 
can only act upon matter through an intermediary, and this inter- 
mediary is, according to him, the “astral” world. But does not the 
coachman act directly on the coach when, having taken out the horse, 
he himself wheels it into the coach-house? Could the astral world— 
of which, by the way, the Devil is the light—be shown to draw the 
material one as a horse does a coach, the simile would establish 
nothing. - 

But there is yet another mode of proof which Papus probably finds 
more effective for the conversion of the credulous than any logical or 
illogical chain of reasoning. It is said in many passages of his earlier 
works that other religions may lead men to believe in the spiritual 
world, but that Occultists know it to exist. In his book on “ Practical 
Magic” he shows us how this knowledge is obtained. The would-be 
magician must undergo a course of training which includes isolation 
from society, meditation, frequent prayer, rigorous fasts and other 
abstinences, the alternate use of narcotics and stimulants, and the 
practice of hypnotism. At the end of this novitiate, which apparently i 
lasts for months, he is to arm himself with a sword, wand, and other 
magical “ properties,” to draw a circle round himself, and to burn 
certain perfumes, repeating at thé same time long invocations copied 
in part from Lévi’s ritual. If this is correctly done and the conditions 
are favourable, he will be rewarded by the appearance of the elemental 


a 
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spirits. These elementals, whom Papus describes as “ instinctive ” 
(i.e, unreasoning) “and mortal beings, intermediary between the 
psychical and material worlds,” are said to be, like the lowef animals ` 
in the latter, willing to place themselves at the disposal of any higher 
nature whether good or bad. They are, therefore, at the service of 


- the evoker, if he be not frightened at their appearance, which, to 


judge from the illustrations to the treatise, is singularly uninviting. 
As it would be a prostitution of his art to ask from them anything for 
himself, this will bring him no personal advantage, but will have the 
“effect of convincing him that there are such things as spirits., Such, 


‘at least, seems to have been the sole purpose of the similar evooations 
. of St. Martin, who was really a kind-hearted though crack-brained 


philanthropist ; and it was doubtless the prestige acquired by these 
exhibitions, coupled with the unusual fact that he did not take money _ 
for them, that caused him to be regarded as a leader by every mystic 
of his time from Jacob Böhme down to Alexander I.’s Egeria, Madame 
de Krudener. Having thus broken himself in, so to speak, upon the 


‘elementals, the magician may aspire in time to enter into communica- 


tion with the higher powers, including in that phrase (I suppose) the 
Devil. But this branch of his artis said by Papus to belong to the | 
province of theurgy rather than of magic, and is therefore reserved for 
a future treatise. In the meantime the magician may amuse himself 
with studying the hidden correspondence of things as exemplified in 
‘divination by astrology, the .Tarot cards, palmistry, and all the lesser 
forms of diablerie. 

It would be very easy, but also probably very unfair, to dismiss all 
this as the outcome of mere charlatanism and imposture. Magic, 
which. may be defined as the attempt to control the spiritual forces 
supposed to be behind the phenomena of Nature, is probably coeval 
with religion itself and seems never to alter its methods. Almost 
the same means as Papus describes have been used in all ages by 
persons wishing to enter into commiunication with the so-called spirit- 
world, and they are still openly practised by the sorcerers of races 
of low civilisation under circunistances which exclude the theory of 
conscious imposture. Nor is it certain that such practices do not 
sometimes produce the expected result. The supposed .wonders of 
magic, as: the late Alfred Maury was the first to show, may all be. 
referred to the hallucinations produced in persons of a peculiarly 
neurotic or epileptic temperament by solitude, fasting and the mental 
exaltation brought about by prolonged religions excitement. If to . 
these causes we add the use of drugs—and M. de Guaita gives a 
prescription for a pill containing- opium and cantharides which will, 
_he says, transport any one fool enough to take it to the Witches’ 
` Sabbat—and the hypnotic effect produced by gazing at magic mirrors, 
it can hardly cause surprise that Papus’s pupils should sometimes sea 


` 
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what he tells them they are going to see. In this connection may 
be quoted the experience of the Persian student lately recorded by 
Dr. Granville Brown, who devoted himself to the evocation of spirits 
by a method resembling that of Papus. The process in his case con- 
sisted in spending forty days on insufficient food in a solitary and 
dismal place -near Isfahan, muttering incantations in Arabic, and 
gazing at a geometrical figure described on the ground. He was told 
that if he could continue the invocations for three weeks a lion would 
appear to him on the twenty-first day, and on the subsequent days 
other animals, The lion ‘came, sure enough, at the appointed time, 
but the figures which followed were so frightful that he fled from the 
spot and went back to the town. On thinking the matter over after- 
wards, he came to the sensible conclusion that the lion was only what 
the Germans call a “subjective” animal, - because he had never, at 
that time, seb eyes on a real lion, and the apparition exactly resembled 
the conventional beast displayed over the door of a Persian bath, and 
was therefore in no way a convincing likeness of the actual animal. 
But all superstitious persons are not so strong-minded as Mr. Brown’s 
Persian, and there can be little doubt that if any half-convinced 
believer were to follow Papus’s directions to their bitter end, or if— 
which would be the same thing to many lovers of mystery—he were 
to promise himself that he would one day do so, and in the meantime 
take both training and vision for granted, he would have no difficulty 
in receiving the rest of the Occultist theories as gospel. Miracles, 
as Madame Blavatsky is reported to have said in one of her cynical 
moments, are the manure which causes many a religion to grow, and 
a well-authenticated report, though at second or third hand, of an 
actual apparition of the elementals would probably bring more appli- 
cants for admission-to Papus’s society in a week than the most perfect 
reasoning would in a year. : 

It is, no doubt, through the fame of these marvels that Occultism 
has obtained such measure of popularity as it now enjoys. It would, 
indeed, be easy to exaggerate its success, and although the Martinist 
Society, which appears to be the base of the movement, is said to 
have increased a hundredfold,* and to have founded branches in England 
and America, it probably numbers more inquirers in its ranks than 
true believers. If it be true, as they assert—and no whisper to the 
contrary has yet been heard-—that its chiefs set their faces sternly 
against the pecuniary exploitation of its members, it will avoid the 
greatest peril of societies of the kind, and may even attain the not 
gery lofty position occupied by the now moribund Theosophical Society 
Sefore the disclosures of the Scotch missionaries. As to the Gnostic 
Church, its ritual would probably appeal to few save those who have 
received a Catholic education, and there is little fear that it will be 

* The latest announcement puts the membership of the Groupe at 1600. 
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heard of except in Catholic countries. Even there it is not likely 
to prove a dangerous enemy to the Church, and though the Pope has 
followed precedent by issuing a Bull against it, the conversions from 
it which have already taken place show that it may become, like its 
predecessors, only a halting-place on the road to Rome. It is true 
that, in an age wherein the most successful innovations have been 
Mormonism and the Salvation Army, we have hardly the right to 
be surprised at any vagaries in religion; but the faith which suc- 
cumbed to Catholicism when fighting on equal terms is hardly 


likely to conquer its ancient enemy when the odds are so much in | 


her favour. : . 
However that may be, the small amount of truth underlying the 


- stories of modern Satanism is now clear. Not the Freemasons, but 


_ the Occultists believe Satan to be the predominant force in Nature, in 


which capacity they are willing to make use of him; ‘but they do not - 


consider him entirely evil, and hold that “he will one day be restored 
to his former place. What a quantity of ink might have been spared 
had the Catholic-writers said this from the first ! f 
. Se h ' F. LEGGE. 


t 


RUSSIA AS IT IS. 


\ ESTERN people are generally but little aware of the progress 

which is being accomplished by that colossal nation whose 
habitat extends over the whole of the eastern section of this European 
continent. It is my purpose in this retrospect of a recent extensive 
tour in Russia to induce in my fellow countrymen some sense of what 
the awakening of that country signifies. For the leaping into new 
life of that giant among the nations is the most momentous fact of 
the history of our own times. Strange to say, it is at the same time 
the one fact which has made the least impression. The British mind is 
still disposed to regard the Muscovite as a sort of soiled semi-savage, 
whose civilisation is but a shabby, if showy, veneer over an innate 
and incorrigible barbarism. I have been assured by an intelligent 
Londoner that it was a fact that Russian sailors relished nothing £0 
greedily as stale fish and train oil. It was impossible to disabuse his 
mind of this conviction, and it was amusing to notice how eagerly 
a number of ladies and gentlemen in a drawing-room credited his 
statement, while they were utterly sceptical of my contradiction of his 
impressions. - 

Tt is a fact, also, that the educated Russians are far more familiar 
with England and the English than are the English with Russia and 
the Russians. Indeed, it may be said that the average Briton is 
about as cognisant of the realities of Muscovite life, character, and 


customs, as of those of the inhabitants of the planet Mars. What 


astonished me unfeignedly, in my wanderings far and wide, was the 
accurate estimate of England and her people which I encountered 
everywhere amongst the Russian upper classes. This was just a£ 
characteristic cf those who had never seen our country as of those 
who had lived some time amongst us. I discovered the reason in a 
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. Conversation with a gentléman: in Moscow; and that reason is worth 
e communicating to the reader: : 

“ Before the sad and evil days of the cruel and unjust Crimean 
War,” said my host, “ the people of this country entertained - a: 
profound attachment to England, and cherished a lofty respect for 
her as the highest ideal of a nation in the whole world. Britannia 

` was to Russians a sort of venerated goddess. In those days we ` 
all looked up to England as the leader and pioneer. whom we 
should willingly follow when our- time for progress should arrive. 
England was our model and exemplar, exalted far above the level that 
other nations had attained to. In those days, too, every Russian of 
the higher class felt it incumbent on him or her to see England and 
to make personal acquaintance with her wonderful people. But, alas ! 
the war changed all this sentiment and inaugurated the age of 
repulsion. Now very few of the Russian nobility think of visiting 
England, however maby may be found in Italy, Switzerland, and 
“France at all seasons. And yet; the interest in all that is English is 
‘sustained. The language is studied. And the fathers and mothers 
who knew England so well, and loved her so sincerely, have made 
` their children understand much of truth about your country, and her 
history, and her people,” 


Although it is fashionable for travellers. to pretend that St. 

Petersburg is not a genuine Russian city, the dictum is a fallacy. In - 
reality the splendid city.is intensely Russian, True, it contains an 
immense foreign element. But so does London; yet any Londoner 
‘would be astonished and indignant if told that the metropolis of 
England was uot really an English city. Paris is largely foreign, 
yet is it not passionately and proudly French? At any rate, the 
foreign visitor in St. Petersburg feels that he is in a new and strange 
world. He has plunged into Russia already, though he is only just ~ 
inside the country. 

Few instances of urban and’ suburban genesis and development can 
compare with the growth of St. Petersburg. -Lèt the visitor who 
- would in ’a few days realise something of this marvellous creation 
commence the study by making the Citadel Island his starting-point. 
‘That extraordinary spot is imperishably famous as the germinal focus 
fixed upon by Peter the Great when he commenced his scheme for the 
creation of a new capital. It is at this hour an excellent epitome of 
the whole metropolis. It is an island and a fortress in which is 
enclosed a cathedral full of the tombs of the Tsars, surmounted by 
a spire flashing with gold. This clustering together of military 
and religious institutions is exactly representative of modern Russia, 
holy Russia, aggressive Russia, the Russia in which grim battlements 
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and gorgeous cathedrals are everywhere huddled together, and the 
gospel of peace and the goddess of war are everywhere kissing each | 
other. - 

The cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul is the very core of Muscovite 
autocracy. My first attempt to visit in it the imperial tombs was 
frustrated by circumstances which aptly show what modern Russia is. 
Tt was August 15 old style, which in the rest of Europe of course was 
August 27. I went from my hotel in the Balshaia Morskéia with the 
purpose in view of repeating my visit of the previous day to the 
magnificent cathedral of St. Isaac, Unmindful of the course of 
things canonical, I was not aware that on August 15 the Virgin Mary 
ascended to heaven, and that the Ysspenski, or Assumption, is one 
of the many public holidays in the land where a perfect mania for 
vacations rules all classes alike. Accordingly, I was destined to dis- 
cover the reality of a sentiment and a practice which I had too much 
discounted. St. Isaac's is one of the few Russian cathedrals with. a 
sufficient area to accommodate a great congregation. The Russians 
prefer a multitude of small churches to a few large ones. Moscow 
contains no less than four hundred sanctuaries, many of them magni- 
ficently imposing in the exterior, and. proportionately small and mean 
within. But St. Isaac's is an exception amongst the ecclesiastical 
edifices of St. Petersburg. Its great area was crowded on that 
Thursday morning. Not a single worshipper, however aged or weak, 
could sit down. In the Russo-Greek Church seats are unknown, A 
Russian does not know anything of the meaning of our pew system, 
nor even of our ritualist seats for men and women apart. 

Into St. Isaac’s, under the dim and gloomy splendour of the dome, 
thronged that worshipping multitude. In an English sanctuary we 
look round and ask what has become of the men? I have heard a 
rector bitterly observe that his church looked like nothing so much 
as a great fashionable bonnet-shop. But in Russia the men every- 
where crowd the sanctuaries in an immense majority over the women. 
The services are too frequent, too long, and too fatiguing for any but 
strong or determined females. Furthermore, in the Greek Church 
the marked inferiority of women is emphasised in a most emphatic 
and humiliating manner, and the women appreciate the disparagement 
only too well. At that “ holy land” of the Eastern Church, Mount 
Athos, the “Mountain of the Monks,” with the most marvellous 
‘monasteries in the world, not a woman is ever allowed to step on the 
shore of the promontory. The monks will not even allow a female 
animal of any sort to pollute the sacred soil. Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
in his capital book on Mount Athos, relates how at dinner the poultry 
was always a cock, for it would have been reckoned profanity to possess 
or cook a hen! In the numerous churches where relics are exhi- 
bited women: are generally excluded from the show, but their male 
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relatives are sometimes permitted, by bribing the ecclesiastics, to take 
down the sacrosanct objects from the sacristy to the ladies in the body 
of the church. 

High and low, rich and poor, young and old, the few clean and 
the many dirty, all stand together in that adoring multitude. Yet 
there is ample variation of attitudes, As the gorgeously robed 
` “ popes” chanted the mass, one after another in the congregation 
_ knelt on the cold floor, and most of those who knelt bowed repeatedly 
‘so low as to touch the dust with the brow. The sonorous chanting 
went on hour after hour all that morning. Crossing themselves 
coustantly, the rapt worshippers were praying all the time in a low 
murmur, no =F ; 

In the afternoon I crossed the Neva, and repaired to Citadel Island, 
to pay my homage to the many mighty dead in St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Vain was the good intention for that day. The cathedral is 
nearly all height, the area being very contracted, and congested with 
tombs. -All available space was occupied by the populace. It was ` 

simply astonishing to witness the impassioned devotion of the people, 
Giving up for that day the attempt to penetrate that particular shrine, 
I repaired to the most sacred spot in St. Petersburg, which is just 
‘outside the Citadel. 

Tn a tiny garden on the north bauk of the Neva is Peter the Great’s 
Hut. - That curious little timber house was the first structure erected 
in St. Petersburg. It contains the very first boat that was ever seen 
in all Russia. Both craft and cabin were constructed with his own 
hands by that wonderful and portentous being who seems to have 
been an uuspeakable amalgam of good and evil attributes, partly man, 
partly brute;partly fiend. There we see, in Peter’s Hut, protected , 
by an enclosing building erected by Catherine the Great, the begin- 
ning of St. Petersburg. One of its three tiny rooms is converted 
into a chapel. On that afternoon’ it was blocked by devotees, who 
‘seemed to be nearly suffocating the poor priest and the acolyte who 
assisted him in certain arduous duties, The latter was attired in 
canvas apron, and looked like a tallow-chandler. With one hand he 
took the slender candles which had been purchased at the entrance by 
supplicants for the favour of the Virgin, and with the other he laid 
in a pile, in front of the “pope,” the prayer papers handed in for 
recitation at the little altar. . 

This custom of religious holiday-making is the- bane of Russian 
industry and the stronghold of priesteraft in the Eastern Church. 
There are about a dozen holy days in each month throughout the year, 
and every Russian almanac marks these in large red figures. You 
go out in the morning, probably intending to supply some necessary 
wants, and are surprised to find every shop closed. The Church claps 
its interdict on commerce and hermetically seals up the avenues of 
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industry by this system, which is enforced with astonishing vigour. 
Russia is the real home of Church and State in the most perfect 
continuity of mediævalism. : 

I had the opportunity of spending some time amongst the monks of 
the Troitsa monastery. The Troitsa (Trinity) is the most celebrated 
conventual establishment in all Russia next to the venerated monastery 
at Kisv. On a fine morning in early September I set out from 
Moscow for the village of St, Serghievo, about forty miles away. It 
is a curious feature of modern Russian life that the railways, instead 
of decreasing superstition by the dissemination of new ideas, have 
actually increased the hold of priestcraft on the masses of the people. 
The facility of pilgrimage favours the vast numbers who desire to 
repair to such sacred shrines as the sepulchre of St. Sergius. What 
used to go on in ancient and medisval England now proceeds in full 
swing in modern Russia, Immense processions are always in motion 
from one end of the land to the other. The Troitsa monastery con- 
tains 3000 monks and nuns. This great community consists for 
the most part of big, bearded, simple, ignorant, good tempered eccle- 
siastics, who live neither in poverty nor privation. I was astonished 
at the sumptuousness of their quarters. Comfort and contentment 
abound in that monastery, which is a little town in itself, with a vast 
crenelated wall enclosing its vast area and making it look like the 
fortress which it not long since really was. It includes quite a cluster 
of important cathedrals in its area. The most celebrated of these 
contains the bones of St. Sergius, that saint who used to utter cries 
before he was born, and on whom savage bears and wolves gently 
fawned in abject obeisance. The precious skeleton lies on an altar 
under a crimson cloth, which is passionately kissed by hundreds of 
pilgrims hour after hour. 

It is a vain notion, which the Western mind generally cherishes, 
that in Russia religious superstition is gradually yielding to the 
encroachment of modern progressiveness. Enlightened people in 
Russia assured me that never has the whole land been so thoroughly 
dominated by a fanatical sacerdotalism as it is at this.day. I saw 
evidence everywhere of the truth of this proposition. No keynote of 
any new song of toleration has yet been struck by the prevailing party. 
A lady of rank related to me how, in her own large circle of 
acquaintance, a number of fine young gentlemen had ardently 
embraced the monastic profession. ‘The réligious feeling is nowhere 
on earth at this hour so energetically alive as in Russia. If you move 
amongst the people you feel an all-pervading sense of religion in the 
atmosphere. You can never move many yards from the shadow of a 
church, and between the countless churches there are shrines on the 
pavement, with candles burning and icons illuminated, before which, 
one after ancther, the people crowding along on business or pleasure 
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stop by hundreds for adoration. Religion mixes itself up with all 
affairs, commercial, social, military, political, and domestic. The 
modern Russian is the plaything of the priest, while he is the abject 
Slave of the Tsar. Fiery patriotism and blind priestcraft make the 
moujik what he is. Let it be remembered that there are now 
110 millions of people in Russia, the vast majority of whom are exactly 
so constituted in mental sentiment and moral principle, and it may 
easily be conceived that before long a powerful factor will have to be 
reckoned with in Europe, of which till now too little account has been 
“taken.. ` 
Not long before his tragic death by a’ railway accident 
“Stepniak” said to a friend of mine, who was visiting him: 
“That new Tsar is nothing but a commonplace young blockhead, and 
yet he is master of over 100 millions of my compatriots!” Now, 
whatever the noted refugee thought, it matters little whether the 
individual Tsar at any period be a simpleton or a genius. It is Russia 
which makes the Tsar, not the Tsar which makes Russia. True, 
Peter the Great founded Mauscovite civilisation; Catherine II. con- 
solidated the greatness of the country ; and Alexander II. revolutionised 
the organisation of society by emancipating the serfs; yet these great 
rulers never changed, and never sought to change, the national 
idiosyncrasy. They each did exactly what each Tsar is obliged to do. 
‘They strengthened the bureaucracy which so uniquely lécks-Church and 
State together. During the late reign this amalgamation was 
intensified. Pobiedonostseff is in Russia exactly what Wolsey was in 
England, and what Richelieu and Mazarin.were in France. As the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod he reduced Alexander III. to a puppet 
in church hands. ; f i 
Just at this point we may glance at the reason, which so few 
people seem to take adequately into account, why Russia has remained 
80 quiescent over the history of the Turkish atrocities in Armenia. 
‘There is no such thing in the nation as public opinion in the ordinary 
political sense, but in no country is there such a powerful public 
opinion in the religious sense. -The heart of Russia palpitated with 
. popular fury when the sufferings of the Bulgarians were made known. 
All middle-aged Englishmen can remember also how, during the 
Servian insurrection, Russians swarmed as private adventurers over - 
the. Danube. Why, then, do the people and Government remain 
callous to the agonies of the Armenians? Simply because, while 
Servia and Bulgaria are orthodox, Armenian Christianity is not in 
affinity with the Greek Church. Had Armenia modified her religion 
into harmony with the ecclesiasticism of the Russo-Greek Church, 
‘Turkey would not have been permitted to perpetrate any other 
massacre after that at Sassoon. And, as the differences are not in 
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any sense radical or vital, it is lamentable that some reunion was nob 
long ago. effected. 

During my voyage down the Volga I had opportunities of conversing 
with some cultured Russian ladies whom I found to be deeply 
interested in religious life. They were eager to compare notes with 
me on certain questions. They had travelled all over Europe, knew 
England well, and had been through the United States. On the 
great problem of Obristian, reunion, as between the Greek, Roman, 
and Anglican communions, they treated me to some elaborate disqui- 
sitions, with astonishing intelligence. The great wish of these ladies 
was to convince every Englishman they could meet of the utter hope- 
Jessness of any union between the Eastern and Western Churches on 
the basis cf any compromise. 

“There is one thing that your English clergy seem never to 
remember,” said Madame B., “the Anglican Church is a new and 
heretical communion. And the Roman Church apostatised from ours. 
Ours is the genuine Church of the Apostles. Of course something 
must be surrendered by somebody, but we should not dare to make the 
surrender, because we are in possession of the truth, while others are 
dominated by error.” : 

This sentiment may be heard dogmatically expressed all over 
Russia, at any minute. It is the keynote of Russian conversation. 
And yet, strange to say, these very ladies frankly confessed to me 
that there are more sects in Russia than anywhere in Europe; but 
they are underground sects, not pronouncing their shibboleths publicly 
and not disturbing the magnificent Erastian unity of the mighty 
empire. And, moreover, Russian sectism is ascribed to the inevitable 
honeycombing of society with surreptitious liberal ideas. Amongst 
110 millions of people there must necessarily be ramifications of 
opinion ; but the main current of orthodoxy sweeps resistlessly on. 

The chief symbol of Russian religion is the universal icon, that 
unique sacred picture which is everywhere in evidence. Artistically 
the icon is unlike anything familiar in other lands. It is a picture 
containing no painting whatever except the face and hands. These 
are painted either rudely, or with fair skill, or exquisitely, as the case 
may be. The rest of the icon is all in raised metal work—brass, nickel, 
silver, or gold. A Russian cannot understand a world in which icons 
are not profusely displayed in all quarters. They represent the 
Virgin and Child, or St. Nicholas, or St. Sergius, or the Redeemer, 
or any sacred character sufficiently famous to deserve homage, In 
every church there is, if possible, at least one costly icon, and in all 
wealthy sanctuaries there are several of great value, usually adorned 
with rubies, amethysts, sapphires, diamonds and pearls. The value 
of the jewelled icons, and of relics in caskets blazing with precious 
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stones, is, in some cathedrals and convents, simply fabulous, The 
traveller soon becomes convinced that this most ancient of European 
Churches, the ‘Russo-Greek, is the most affluent in tHe world. Its 
treasures are incalculable, and it has never really been spoiled and 
stripped, as other Erastian established Churches have all been, by 
reformations and revolutions. : 
- [have been amused and astonished to see the action of some rich 
` lady sitting down to dinner in the saloon of a Volga steamer. Rever- 
ently crossing herself in presence of- the little icon fixed in the 
_ corner near the ceiling, then, after the soup, she would, while waiting 
for the, course of sturgeon or sterlet, commence smoking a papyroos, or 
tiny cigarette. For the Russian ladies are in numerous cases constant 
smokers. But nothing is done in Russia without obeisance to the 
icon. It is an insult of the most flagrant order for a native to enter 
the dwelling of another without the sign of homage to the icon, In 
the bedroom, the kitchen, the drawing-room, everywhere, the holy 
symbol is encountered. In my cabin on the steamer when~I opened 
. my eyes in the morning a gaudy 'little picture of some saint was 
staring down on me. If it be observed, by way of apology, that the 
universal homage paid to religious pictures is not adoration, then I 
-ean only reply that it is an imitation of it which is absolutely perfect. 
To my own mind it seemed that the Russian people are as really a 

nation of idolaters as any mumbo-jumbo worshippers under the sun. 
The religion of Russia is remarkable both in its abundant acces- 
sories and in its elimination of some of the essential features of other 


„forms of Christianity. Russia is the land par excellence of church- 


bells. The kolokol, or bell, is unspeakably dear to Muscovite ears. If 


you cannot sleep when the air is palpitating with the clashing rever- ` 


beration of scores of bells, then you had better keep out of Russia, for 


$ 


* very early every morning the tintinnabulation begins, and it does not 


cease for hours, and then the interval is very short. But what 
wonderful bells they are! How deep, rich, and harmonious! I 
enjoyed nothing so much in the splendid pan-Russian Exhibition at 
_ Nijni Novgorod as the music of that great squad of monster bells made 
in different parts of the country. No other country in the world 


could compare with that department of the exhibition, even if the- 


attempt were made. The bells in the tower of St. Ivan, one of the 
Kremlin cathedrals at Moscow, astound the visitor by their number 
and magnitude. At the foot of the tower is the grand “Tsar Kolokol.” 
It stands on the ground in the open air, with all.its music ever- 
lastingly mute. The great lump cracked out of its side lies mourn- 
fully beside it. I measured the thickness of the great fragment and 
found it to be nearly a yard. E 

The universal bell is a token of the Russian delight in music. 
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Unquestionably the Russians are the coming musicians of the world. 
Tt seems a singular anomaly that organs are prohibited in churches, as 
are all other instruments; but the singing is so fine that instrumental 
music is not missed. The mixture of mirth and melancholia peculiar to 
the Slav temperament predominates in all Russian music, in which the 
minor mode generally conquers the major. The Church services are 
simply all musical from end to end. Even if some ceremonial is going 
on music must accompany it, however unnecessary, or even out of place. 
The chanting is incessant. A deep bass recitative is being performed 
by a monk in frontofan icon. He stands, splendidly apparelled, with 
his back to the people, singing before the holy picture, which blazes 
with precious stones, and which will at the end of the services be 
passionately kissed by scores of the people. Suddenly, while he is 
chanting in a voice which would soon make his fortune as an operatic 
singer, a magnificent burst of harmony from behind the screen of 
the iconostasis thrills the standing congregation. The effect is in- 
describable. Nowhere outside of Russia is anything to be heard 
like it. 

The universal passion for music is evidenced in every way, even in 
the commonest circumstances of life. On the Volga I was generally 
awakened at night by rich and sonorous cadences. The traffic on that 
river is enormous, and a vast volume of trade rolls with its sluggish 
waters through the heart of the country. As often as a wharf is 
reached where labourers are toiling in loading and unloading monster 
barges, the wonderful chant of the mouwiks is heard resounding 
through the still air of the night. Every gang of labourers makes 
all its efforts at lifting, pushing, working the windlass, &c., to strains 
of music, and the voices are splendid. Thè whooping and shouting 
of our workmen are unknown in Russia. ` i 

It may easily be understood from the bent of the Slay dis- 
position that travelling in Russia has some peculiar pleasures. The 
people are not only as musical as their soft, sibilant, sonorous, strong 
language, but they are perhaps the most amiable and sweet-tempered 
race in the world. In Germany, Italy, France and England numerous 
countenances meet the eye which betray evil temper. Such faces in 
Russia are phenomenally rare. Everybody is good-tempered, and 
everybody is gushing with kindness to the stranger. In four coun- 
tries in Europe I have noted that Englishmen are evidently treated 
with studied kindness. These are Hungary, Turkey, Greece, and 
Russia. In Hungary nobody is-as popular as a Briton. As long as 
Kossuth is remembered it is likely that this partiality will abide. 
As to Turkey, I must hasten to say that I refer not to the Turks, 
but to the Armenians, as the worshippers of England. Respecting 
Greece, no explanation is necessary. Everybody who is familiar with 
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- international sentiment knows that the Greeks regard Britain as the 


saviour of their nation. But the regard shown to Englishmen by 
Russians is singular. Everywhere Itook care to explain my nation- 
‘ality, and everywhere the explanation seemed to evoke an extra 


complaisance. People of affluence begged me to visit their part of ` 


Russia and treated me to profuse offers of hospitality, utter stranger 
though I was. Ifthe Englishman in Russia will behave himself as a 
gentleman, and can reciprocate the intense affability of the people, 
“he will find himself richly rewarded. . English travellers generally 
might take this little hint for their profit. Their, case-hardened 
*insularity is in so many cases incorrigible that perhaps my advice is 


almost wasted. Bút I have seen the demeanour of my countrymen all- 


over Europe, and have often been regretfully amazed at the loss they 
have suffered by persistent indulgence in. their idiosyncrasy. 

It may give a shock of agreeable surprise to the reader, if he has 
` not personally made acquaintance with Russia, to receive this assur- 
ance of the cordiality with which an Englishman is received.. The 
anxiety of the present generation of that people to stand well with 
England is pathetic. The Russians everywhere feel that we have 
misunderstood them, that we do not know them, and that if a better ` 
_ understanding:could be brought about wè shoald appreciate them as 
they do us. Clever students of the Universities freely gave me their 
views. I may at this point retail a portion of a conversation in 
which I and one of this class indulged one afternoon in Moscow. 

_ “ How is it,” asked I, “ that you and your compatriots so ostenta- 
tiously choose the friendship of France and abjure amicable relations 
`~ with England ?” 


“Da! Da! We are friendly with France,” was | the sup given 


with a smile of good-humoured irony. ‘ But why are Russia and 
_France very good friends? Simply because there is nothing to hinder, 
nothing to pay, nothing to risk, nothing to lose. Russia and France 
can never clash. Their territories are nowhere in contact. They 
. have no interests that can come into collision. It is all a platonic 


flirtation. Of real love between Russia and France there is not a’ 


shadow, and never cari be. Neither have they any reason- to hate each . 
other. There are no reciprocal affinities, aud there are no mutual 
antagonisms.” 

“And now, if you please,” said 1, “will you be as = about. 
Russia and England te F 

“ They ought to agree and be allied, just because they have’ so 
many potentialities of disagreement and so many obstacles to an 
alliance. ‘Their mutual interests are everywhere in opposition, and 
therefore they will inevitably fight about something unless they résolve, 
on equal terms, that they must never fight. That is why it. ie 
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easier for Russia to be friendly. with France than England. The 
Russo-French entente cordiale is very cheap. Neither side has any- 
thing to pay except flattery and compliment. But in an alliance 
between Russia and England both sides must be willing to pay 
liberally, and both ought to be only too willing to pay a big price.” 

This is the accent in which intelligent Russians are everywhere 
expressing their minds. Let it be observed that it does not correspond 
with the tone of the press, which speaks not the language of the 
people, but that of the Government. Indeed, the average Russian 
newspaper is, like that of most Continental countries, beneath contempt. 
A Russian editor dares not show that he has any mind of his own. 
If he did he would not edit anything again. When serfs of the soil 
were emancipated, serfs of the press were not included in the decree, 
and every political writer handles his pen with the chains of the 
censorship fettering him. Hence arise some ridiculous anomalies. 
Literary men who have not the smallest regard for social morality 
will write servile columns of religious trash. The Russian editor is a 
puppet of the priest. ; 

What is likely to be the history of a country in which the press is 
manacled and the best intellect is crushed under a chronic interdict 
or censorship? That Russia is ready for representative institutions it 
would be absurd to allege. But the present régime aims at preventing 
all political expansion and at repressing all free political thought. 
Every morning the newspapers crowd their front columns with 
ostentatious and servile accounts, tedious and uninteresting in the- 
extreme, of the movements of the Imperial family and of the members 
of aristocratic circles. Matters of intense European interest and’ 
world-wide importance are fully recorded in the telegraphic despatches: 
in such journals as the Novoe Vremya of St. Petersburg and the 
Viedomosti of Moscow ; but not a word of comment is written, week 
after week, on the atrocities in Armenia. So that there is no guide 
to public opinion, so far as it can be said that any public opinion 
exists at all. 

Of course there are no public meetings in Russia, such as are 
occasionally held even in Germany. In all that vast country popular 
freedom, even of the most elementary kind, is a mere phantom. And 
now a crucial difficulty is looming up. The Russian Government 
wants both to eat its cake and have it. It has begun in earnest to 
found a system of popular elementary education, and though this 
system is only in its infancy an excellent commencement has been 
made. The ignorance of the masses is utterly barbarous, and yet the 
traveller is constantly astonished at the native intelligence of the 
poorest of the people. The average mowjik is ignorant but not stupid. 
The masses in Russia are worth educating, and the Government is 
everywhere encouraging the erection and support of schools. It is 
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very interesting to meet with ladies who are proud to tell of the 
schools which they and their daughters have established and are 
supporting on their- own estates. The local communes are being 
stimulated to open schools, and are fast establishing them. In this 
` respect the Russian Church is now beginning to do what the Church of 
England did fifty years ago, before the English Government commenced 
its direct interference in national education. Schools are being set up 
in close connection with the churches and the clergy in the villages. . 
In the great Exhibition at Nijni Novgorod I was specially attracted 
_by the Elementary Education Section. The immense exhibit of 
exercise-books written by boys and girls in all parts of Russia was an 
agreeable revelation. It is evident that a new generation is rising 
in Russia which will change the social aspect of the country. 
And then what will or can prevent the approach of some kind of 
revolution ? Indeed, it is past comprehension that Russian officialism 
should be deliberately preparing the elements of a stupendous change, 
and yet should be more and more rigidly constricting the national 
- aspirations. Everything points to an appalling future cataclysm ; but 
the ruling powers seem to think they can steer the craft of polity past 
the rocks. 

One momentous defect in Russia is that there is practically no 
pulpit. In England and Germany the preaching parson has been a 
wonderful moderating power in periods when violent revolutions have 
threatened the disruption of the body politic.- In Romish countries the 
pulpit is so subordinate to ceremonial, and preaching is comparatively 
so little thought of, that the clergy have not been able to stem the 
torrent of democratic fury whenever it has arisen. Protestant countries 
owe more to the pulpit than is usually allowed. But in Russia we 
see a vast Church without a pulpit. I looked everywhere for pulpits 
in churches and only saw a very few, and these were in one or two of 
the cathedrals. Whenever a Russian “pope” wishes to preach he 
does so from the top of the altar steps in front of the iconostasis; 
and the vast majority of the clergy are so ignorant and so indolent, 
or are so distracted and absorbed by the long, fatiguing, and numerous 
ceremonial and musical services, that they have no disposition at all 
for homiletic exercises. This is the greatest of all losses to the Russian 
people. 

It might almost be said that the Russo- Greek Church i is E a 
Bible as well as without a pulpit. For though the Bible is venerated 
with all the force of superstition very little of it is read in any of the 
services. The old Sclavonic Version is constantly used, and that is 
unintelligible to the masses, although they regard every letter of it 
as possessed of the utmost sanctity. It is easy enough to. learn, 
and an Englishman who can read modern Russian can with facility 
learn the ancient dialect, which is rich and majestic and is a magni- 
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ficent vehicle for sacred writ. It is much more closely related to 
modern Russian than is Anglo-Saxon to modern English, and is not 
at all correspondingly crude and uncouth. 

Boys and girls from various parts of the country have been sent 
with their teachers to visit the Nijni Novgorod Exhibition. It was 
deeply interesting to mark the demeanour of these children. The 
boys were usually dressed in uniforms with white tunics. The Russian 
mind, worshipping officialism and delighting in all its paraphernalia, 
revels in uniforms, and childhood is everywhere vested with the dignity 
of some mimic investiture. A university student is always so dressed 
that he looks like a naval or military cadet. The sight of regiments 
of national schoolboys wandering about the Exhibition was to me very 
fascinating. The little fellows evidently thought themselves subjects 
of popular interest. The Government spent immense sums in defraying 
the expenses for travelling, and for board and lodging, of these 
thousands of poor children, whose intelligence was manifest to any 
spectator. f 


Of course, the interest which foreigners just now feel in Russia is 
largely concerned with the complication known as the Eastern Ques- 
tion. How entangled this is can only be appreciated by those who 
have visited all the countries concerned. The difficulty will grow 
more and more acute, and the tension will shortly become almost 
intolerable. For there is certainly only one solution that will at all 
satisfy the national consensus of feeling in Russia. 

In a few words I will show what is the solution of the Hastern 
Problem demanded by all classes in Russia, as I ascertained it by 
conversation with intelligent people perfectly familiar with the currents 
of opinion. “Let Russia take Constantinople; let France have 
Syria; let England keep Egypt.” Of late the impression has been 
growing in England that Russia is the chief obstacle to the settlement . 
of the appalling Armenian trouble; and also that Russia is now so 
formidable a Power that she would not only be able to meet Britain 
in arms on equal terms, but would almost certainly constrain other 
Powers to take her side against us. This is a view probably induced 
by an extreme reaction from Jingoism, for it is the extremest anti- 
Jingoism conceivable. 

That Russia will, under any circumstances likely to arise, attempt 
forcibly to capture the Turkish capital is not probable. But that all 
Russians look for the future possession of Constantinople is certain, 
and they will never, as a nation, allow England without protest to 
retain permanent possession of Egypt, unless they are permitted to 
annex the greater part of Asia Minor and the shores of the Bosphorus. 
It is quietly assamed by thoughtful Russian people generally that, 
without any precipitating action on the part of their Government, 
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this solution will come about by the evolution of future history. But 
there is also France to be considered, and it is assumed that France 
would be more than satisfied with Syria. i 

Here let it be observed how the complications of -the “problem 
ramify. ‚The above proposed solution is blocked by one fatal difi- 
culty, supplied by Russia herself. That difficulty is — Jerusalem. 
Military Rassia aims at Constantinople; but religions Russia is 
greedy after Jerusalem also. The capture of the “holy places” 
is a ‘prospect dear beyond expression .to the soul of every 
Russian devotee. It must be so. For the Eastern Church regards 
itself as the real, genuine, original Apostolic Church, born at Jeru- 
salem, from which the apostate Western Church split off. Should 
France receive Syria as her compensation, how could the Greek Church 
possess the “holy places”? If anybody wants to know what is 
thought and felt in respect to Jerusalem, he should visit the 
“ Bethany.” and “ Gethsemane,” established with magnificent mimicry 
at St, Serghievo, an hour’s drive from the great Troitsa, convent. 
Those two branch monasteries are re the most wonderful sights 
in all Russia. 

It is thus evident that the near future is full of daal contingencies ; 
which will tax to the utmost the resources of thé statesmen of Europe. 
T regret to be obliged to testify that the unpopularity of Lord Salisbury 
` in the estimate of all Russians amounts to malignity. San Stefano is 
not forgotten, and will never be forgiven. Everywhere the traveller 
is assured that the English people must be very simple and very un- 
reasonable-if they expect the Russian Government to intervene in 
Armenia to please Lord Salisbury. A Tory Government with any ` 
other head would have found Russia much more pliable, but every . 
-Russian in authority hardens his heart against the statesman who had 
so great a part in the manufacture of the Berlin Treaty. This may 
be regarded as brutal on the part of the Russians, but I simply state 
the fact as I found it. Itis not British Toryism that is objection- 
able, seeing that a Conservative Government must naturally be more 
congenial to Russian autocracy than a Liberal one. -The matter is 
solely one of diplomatic tit for tat, and it is a factor which English- 
men seem to be both unable and unwilling to recognise. I am of 
opinion that if Lord Salisbury were to resign to-morrow, and if Mr. 
Balfour or any other Conservative or Unionist became Premier, there 
would be an instant change of front amongst Russian diplomatists in 
relation to the Sultan and Armenia. A tourist who goes to and fro 
in Russia, and fails to form this opinion, must be unable to appreciate 
the universally obtruded facts of the situation. 

With an anxious curiosity, I endeavoured to probe popular feeling 
in Russia on other questions. With regard to England and India, it 

is easy to discover that the Russians expect ‘a war, but also that they 
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would be unfeignedly glad to be assured that it will not be necessary 
to plunge into such a conflict. The idea is that Britain will take up 
an attitude of antagonism which will compel it. Not on any question 
at all does Russia desire to fight England, but, on the contrary, she 
ardently longs for both a modus vivendi and a modus co-operandi. Lord 
Beaconsfield once said of Britain and Russia, “there is room for 
both.” That is what Russia wants all English statesmen to say. The 
statements which do most harm are those which abound, by implica- 
tion rather than by clear language, in such books as My. Curzon’s 
“Problems of the Hast.” All educated Russians read English, and 
they wonder that an Englishman of conspicuous political position 
should write such books. Some critic has called Mr. Curzon “the 
Stormy-petrel of Parliament.” If that able man had written in the 
spirit of Lord Beaconsfield’s maxim he would have accomplished 
anspeakable good. That Russia will overpower China and Japan is 
one of the probabilities of the very near future. But she will do it 
by diplomacy, by the extension of railways in Manchuria, and by the 
overwhelming evidence of her presence in Hastern waters. What 
remains for England tó do? To arrange in time a complete harmoni- 
gation of mutual interests with the Colossus which bestrides Europe 
and Asia. j , 

Rassia would be willing to leave England paramount in Southern 
China, and also to abstain from any close approach to India on certain 
conditions which are almost obvious even to superficial thinkers. 
One of these is that Persia shall be under Russian suzerainty. Why 
not? Nothing better could happen for that hopelessly blighted 
country. An amicable arrangement with Russia would leave England 
for ever in peaceable possession of Egypt and India, with preponderating 
influence in Afghanistan and Beloochistan. But in that case 
Constantinople must become Russian. Why should Englishmen be 
‘frightened by this prospective arrangement? It would give infinite 
advantages to England in Africa and Asia. In fact, it would render 
Britain the strongest Power in the world. And the difficulties 
xesulting from it, which would be of the gravest character, would be 
all Russia's own. She would soon enough find her hands full. 
Constantinople would become the curse and bane of Russia, as she 
would too late realise. As the ordinary English mind does not seem 
to approach any apprehension of this part of the issue it is worth while 
to specify it in some of its possibilities. 

(1) Russian social life would be both revolutionised and demoralised. 
The attractions of the new queen of the south would be irresistible. 
The richer classes would forsake the bleak shores of the Neva, and 
St. Petersburg would in winter become a wilderness. Even Moscow 
would be a deserted village, and the Russian nobility would degenerate 
¿nto Sybarites when allured from their bracing steppes to the paradise 
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of Therapia or Bouyoukdere. The inevitable gravitation southwards 
would utterly dislocate the social system. Constantinople would 
become the vicious pleasure-ground of the world. Let it be 
remembered that the laxity of aristocratic morals is already alarming. 
Indeed, immorality and religion are nowhere so singularly blended as 
in Russia. What would be the case if the beautiful city on the 
Bosphorus were constituted the chief centre of voluptuous Inxuriousness 
of the whole vast empire? Russia’s safety was astutely provided for 
when Peter the Great fixed her new capital in the bracing hyperborean 
site at the head of the Baltic. Her moral ruin will be certain should 
her centre of social gravity be shifted to the sunny south. 

- (2) The possession of Constantinople by Russia would secure her the 
undying hostility of Austria, Italy, and Greece. A few years ago I 
enjoyed long conversations on the deck of an Adriatic steamer with an 
Austrian physician living in Vienna. This gentleman interpreted very 
skilfully the opinions current in Austria as to future relations with 
Russia. 

“We desire above all things peace with Russia,” said Dr. A.; 
“but we are destined to fight her, against our will. Austria and 
Russia must inevitably drift into collision, though the event may be 
delayed for years.” 

“ How is it,” I asked, “ that you regard a war between Austria and 
Russia as a foregone conclusion ? ” 

“Simply because Austria must command the Danube, and Russia 
cannot give up her claim to Constantinople. Should she possess ‘that 
city she would virtually, by making the Black Sea a Russian lake, 
close the Danube and throttle the Austro-Hungarian trade.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “ how do you regard the issue?” 

“Just as all Austrians do,” replied the Doctor. ‘Ina war with 
Russia Austria would be victorious.” 8 

“ Exactly so,” interposed I, “ Everything about Russian adminis- 
tration is so corrupt, so lax, and so unready, that your armies would 
crumple hers up, and inflict on them terrific loss.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Dr. A, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“Unfortunately, that is not the end. We should win, but only in a 
losing game. We cannot afford even victory. Russia could easily 
afford defeat. For the future may involve a series of wars, in which 
Russia could wear us out. Her resources are practically unlimited ; 
ours are sadly restricted.” 

This gentleman’s ideas exactly convey the reason why both Germany 
` and Austria are inclined to give Russia so free a hand up to a 
certain limit. When that limit is reached the trouble in, Eastern 
Europe will really commence; the great Powers will find mutual 
‘conciliation no longer possible ; and the long {apprehended cataclysm 
will be precipitated. i 
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Tt is necessary thus to take a glance at future contingencies 
because of the cool and easy method now in vogue of arranging 
international transformation scenes. Multitudes of arm-chair poli- 
ticians have adopted the new counsels of despair, mistaking them for 
counsels of perfection. Because we are all alike, Tories and Liberals 
-together, effervescing with unspeakable indignation over the atrocities 
of the “modern Caligula” who misrules the fairest of empires, with 
his mixture of madness and devilry, many have hastened to repent of 
the traditional antagonism to Russia on the one vital point—the 
possession of Constantinople. It is cheaply and easily assumed that 
if we can only sacrifice this old prejudice against the capture of the. 
‘Bosphorus by Russia, then the Oriental trouble will be at an end. 
But this assumption is in reality the silliest of all new infatuations. 
The trath is, that under such conditions, should they really be accom- 
plished, the consummation long dreaded would quickly supervene. 
The Triple Alliance of defence would be almost instantly converted 
into one of fierce aggression, and Russia would find herself face to 
face with irrepressible opposition. 

France, ever fickle—the weathercock of international policy—would 
prove a broken reed whenever Russia came really to need her help. 
Almost certainly France would leave Russia in the lurch, as she left 
us in the critical jancture of modern Egyptian history. 

After all, the internal economy of the Russian Empire is much 
more thought of by the masses of the people, and even by the 
Government, than the international relations. We too often forget that 
Russia is just about two centuries behind the rest of Europe, although 
she is making superhuman efforts to overtake modern civilisation. 

The basis of Russias home difficulties lies in the condition of 
agriculture. That country has its chronic land problems, and they 
are of the most crucial sort. The readers of Tolstoi’s masterpiece of 
fiction, “ Anna Karenina,” will remember that whole chapters are 
evidently written with the purpose of showing up the misery which 
lies like an incurable blight on the whole landed interest. In my 
long rides about Russia I was struck by the confirmation afforded of 
the familiar dictum that “there is no middle class in that nation.” 
You may ride a thousand miles, as for instance from Kazan to the 
western boundary, and see nothing but the same vast stretches of 
birch and pine forests, with clearings dotted about where huts cluster 
together to make hamlets and villages. In other vast areas the 
steppes reach away till the forests begin again. Practically the whole 
of this enormous country consists of estates belonging to the great 
magnates. The dwellings are of these classes only—the magnificent 
mansions of the nobles and the wretched huts of the peasants. The 
ancient social hiatus between the aristocracy and the mass of labourers 
has never been filled up. The traveller longs as he passes along to 
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see something resembling a cosy English homestead, but that kind of 


- capacious and comfortable farm’ is never seen. If one seems tobe 


discovered it turns out to be one of the datchas, or summer villas; of 
the gentry, built beside a stream in a charming spot in the woods. 
From the wife of a great landowner I received a pathetic account 
of the troubles of the family in respect to their estates, 
“We have gradually descended,” said Madame S., “from -great 


. affluence to comparative poverty, and we seem to be growing poorer 


every year.” $3 l 

“ But,” I inquired, “ is the case of your family exceptional ? ” 

“ No, no!” replied the lady. “ We are precisely like most others. 
The trouble is that we possess immense property still, and yet our. 
estates are decaying before our eyes, and we feel helpless as the 
impoverishment goes on: You ask what are the causes? There are 
several, In the first place, corn is now so cheap, because all the 


` world is growing it, that we cannot get a price at which it pays. 


‘Secondly, our predecessors, when they rolled in wealth, simply rioted 


in princely extravagance. They put nothing into the land, but went 
on taking all ont of it. Much of it was as rich as any soil in the 
world, but it has been more and more impoverished. And now, when 
we want scientifically to improve the soil, we cannot possibly meet the 
expense. ` Our estates are too vast. You may say, why not sell part 
of the land? Because there is nobody to purchase it. We cannot 
give it away, and the serfs who have been set free have no capital 
with which to buy and farm it. Then there is the great difficulty 
peculiar to our rural population. They are dirty, lazy and drunken, 
and their habits are incorrigible.” à 

The decay of the Russian aristocracy is going on rapidly, while 
there is no class at the same time rising to inherit social influence and 
political. power. It is not to be wondered at that Nihilism has’ 
developed amongst the educated sons and daughters of the nobility. 
University students. and officers in the army are well known to have 
been most active agents of the secret propaganda which has only been 
checked by the operations of a whole army of spies. Absolutely no 
public career is open to multitudes of able young men of the ‘upper 
classes who every year leave the schools and colleges, unless they enter 
the army or navy or find some post in the public services. Of course 
the learned professions absorb a great number, but for the surplus, 
ever increasing, there is no prospect in life but that of social idleness. 
The great families are not now as well able as formerly to keep their 
children vegetating in indolence, or amusing themselves with hunting 
at home or with travelling abroad. 

The local government of Russia is in a condition of transitional 
chaos. The central authorities have interfered with that time-honoured 
institution, the village mir, or commune, and have substituted a new 
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system which has none of the advantages of the old, while it is full of 
clumsy defects of its own. Formerly officials were appointed by the 
ministry, who acted as magistrates, with some knowledge of law. 
This system was, of course, vitiated by the corruption which is 
universal in the country. Yet, as very often the magistrate was one 
of the great territorial landowners, he was in that case above the 
practice of venality. But, even then, he might be utterly negligent 
of his responsibility, being perhaps a luxurious Sybarite, or being 
absorbed with the pleasures of social life on his estates. 

The new system makes a real show of public liberty, for the 
villagers now elect a district overseer, whose function is to decide 
all cases of minor local litigation. Usually the peasantry elect 
any popular local favourite. The result is that the justice of 
the peace of a district is generally entirely innocent of all 
knowledge of law and equity, and his decisions may be of the most 
arbitrary kind. It is evident that self-government is only in a rude 
germinal stage in Russia. The whole rural life of Russia is still semi- 
savage. It cannot be otherwise for several generations. Numbers of 
the landowners are anxious for the progress of the great. peasant 
class, if only for the sake of their own welfare as proprietors. 
But what can they do with the stolid and superstitious creatures who 
ruin in a week the costliest agricultural machinery imported from 
America, and who sullenly refuse to learn new methods of rearing and 
feeding cattle and poultry, or of managing dairy work ? 

Difficulties arise in all directions, and Russia is getting her hands 
full of distracting perplexities at home, which must of themselves 
make her rulers ardently long for international peace. All who desire 
peace with Russia have a good ally in her own economic condition. If 
Russia desired war’she has nearly every resource in abundance such 
as no other nation possesses except the United States, and yet she has 
nothing at all ready, and cannot have for many a day. Here would 
be her difficulty in case of a great war. This matter is well worthy 
of a moment’s earnest consideration, for it really involves the secret , 
of Russia’s pacific attitude. Her‘resources are practically illimitable 
and inexhaustible, but they are as yet only available in a very 
limited degree. 

Russia is the greatest horse-breeding country in'the world. All 
through Eastern Russia in Europe vast herds of excellent and service- 
able horses are being reared. In the province of Ukraine vast herds 
of splendid horses roam over the steppes, and hundreds and thousands 
are every year brought into use from Siberia. The horse is the pride 
and joy of the Russian. I never saw, in all my wanderings, a pony 
or steed of any sort which seemed to be in bad condition through 
ill-usage. The droshky-drivers of Moscow put our London cabmen 
to shame in this respect. The drivers may abuse each other 
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vociferously ; they may cheat you roundly, and will, if you do not 
know enough of their language to ‘bargain with them beforehand ; 
they may drink copiously and swear in the name of the many saints 
in the calendar; but they never abuse their horse-flesh. It is-a 
constant luxury to ride in Russia ; for as the country i is poorly provided 
_ with other means of locomotion, ‘the population is chiefly dependent 
upon the ¢arantass, or rough, partly hooded van ; the telyega, or country 
carb, the little droshky, and the capital troika, or three-horse carriage. 
Nothing delights a driver so much as dashing along at headlong speed 
with three spirited horses harnessed to a troika. With the whip ~ 
cracking, the bells ringing, the izvostehil singing at the top ‘of his 
voice, the two outer horses flying off at an angle as wide as possible, 
the ¢roika in full speed is a splendid sight. In Siberia the driving is 
~ so furious, the mountain roads being as rough as they are steep, that 
the traveller constantly marvels at the immunity from deadly accident 
which he enjoys in some miserable old ‘arantass. A stranger expe- 
‘riences a mixed sensation of wonder and alarm as the rough vehicle, 
chiefly made of pine. and birch poles put together in the crudest 
manner, is positively hurled into the air and down again during the 
descent into a valley along a corduroy road. The horses never seem 
. to be tired as long as they can rush at headlong speed. Perhaps it 
is because their fiery’ steeds afford such a contrast to their own 
` phlegmatic temperaments that the Russians love them so well. At ` 
.any rate, they keep them scrupulously clean, however they themselves 
may revel in dirt. It is curious to enter a miserably shabby little 
droshky and to note that the horse which draws it is a really beautiful 
animal, plump, sleek, and evidently petted. This love of animals is 
igeated | in the very soul of the people, and it is akin to their passionate 
love for their children. On the long Siberian rivers, as well as on 
the Volga, when night draws-near, the peasant passengers on deck are 
sure to be seen arranging nests for their little ones with rugs and 
sheepskins, careless of their own exposure to the chilly winds. 
Amongst the many questions ill understood by foreigners is that of 
religions persecution in Russia. The whole world constantly hears of 
the semi-martyrdom of the Stundists and of the Jews, Concerning 
the latter it must be fairly admitted that there are two sides to the 
question, It was carefully explained to me’ by those who knew the 
‘facts that the ordinary idea in Europe was a fallacy. It is usually 
supposed that the Russian authorities have brutally and wantonly 


- exiled multitudes of Jews. This is not true, although ‘the real state 


of the case is quite hard enough. According to Russian-law no person 
can change his home and remove his business without special official 
permission. Now; hundreds of thousands of Jews have’ trifled- with 
‘this law, moving off to different districts whenever they sawa fresh 
‘chance of fleecing the ignorant peasantry and- quickly growing rich 
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by doing so. Then came in the tardy but severe interposition of the 
authorities ordering every Jew to return to his proper locality. It is 
obvious that a rigid enforcement of this edict must have produced 
painful results, Crowds of Jews, some of them simply getting an 
honest living by thrift and industry, have been compelled either to 
return to places where they would starve, or to emigrate. The stony- 
hearted avarice of the Jewish usurer in dealing with the simple and 
ignorant mowik is the radical cause of the trouble. The Hebrew 
money-lenders are pitiless robbers. The former serfs and their children 
have been slow to acquire means and to gain skill in economics, and 
naturally they have imagined they could find a short cut to prosperity 
by borrowing of the Jews, who have simply gobbled up the entire 
property of myriads of the peasant farmers. The passionate fury of 
the vodka drinking and impoverished victims was more than the 
authorities could cope with. - 

The persecution of the Stundists and Mennonites, who are in reality 
the Baptists of Russia, and of many other minor sects, is not so 
excusable. Its genesis is, however, easily accounted for. Itis simply 
a case in the nineteenth century of the intolerance which prevailed 
in the rest of Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Russia sustains alone the medieval uniformity which allowed no 
Nonconformity. And yet there must be an immense toleration 
within certain limits, seeing that there are according to the most 
reliable authorities no less than fifteen millions of dissenters in Russia! 
Restriction of opinion defeats itself, for it forces the development of 
heretical ramifications with hot-house rapidity. A tyrannical and 
universal secret surveillance blights all Russian national life. The 
clergy preach so little—the great majority never attempting in all 
their lives to deliver a sermon—chiefly because an unguarded or mis- 
understood word may be so reported as to lead to severe penalties. 
All public meetings are prohibited, and so ridiculous is the extreme to 
which the superfine bureaucracy pushes its operations that nobody 
is at liberty to give even a dinner-party without the permit of the 
everlasting politsi / The police-officer is the god of Russia. If per- 
mission is granted for a party a detective must be admitted. Public 
lectures are all but unknown, for the law sternly forbids them. 
Seeing that education is rapidly spreading, and that by the efforts of 
the authorities in this land of endless paradoxes, it is manifest that 
the elements of some fearful social cataclysm are being abundantly 
and expeditiously provided. The passport system is an unspeakable 
abomination, for which there is not the slightest justification. It 
puts travellers to the utmost inconvenience and occasions constant 
annoyance. On one occasion I and my travelling companion, 
having paid for our sleeping berths in one of the grand Volga 
steamers from Nijni Novgorod, were surprised to find that the dvornik 
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of our hotel had not received from the police-officer our passports, 
‘which had been sent in three days before, directly on our arrival. 

“Oh, well”? said that functionary, “the police are overworked. 
They are so busy because Nijni is crowded with exhibition visitors. 
You see how full all the hotels are. But you will get. the passports 
‘before the steamer goes.” . 

The hour of departure was close at hand: No passports came. 
Then at last the proprietor gave us a certificate to present at any other 
hotel in Russia, saying thet our passports were in Nijni. Unluckily 

“ we ventured to travel with that substitute for a regular passport, but 
we soon repented our audacity. I told some Russian gentlemen and 
ladies, some of the gentlemen being army officers, of the ircident. 
They were fellow travellers on the Volga, and Russians of all classes 
are the most sociable and affable people in the world on a journey 
with strangers. I produced the improvised hotel certificate, and 
showed it to some of these kind people. They were one and all 
horrified, and with one voice strongly exhorted us not to venture to 
seek admittance at any hotel in Russia for a single night without a 
regular passport. ; 

“ We are natives,” said a lady. “Yet we would not dare to make 
any such attempt.” : 

:“ You will be taken for conspirators,” said an officer. 

“Da! Da!” exclaimed a merchant, “The police will at once 

conclude that you are Nihilists.” ; 

“ But,” said I, “the proprietor of the Hotel-International at Nijni 
is himself a Government official. His establishment has been enlarged 
at Government expense, and he is subsidised to provide extra accom- 
modation during this season.” (This had been explained to us at the 
hotel, and we were assured that we might comfortably show the 
document at any hotel.) - pi 

“ Never mind! You will soon find that the police will look on this 
as a forged document,” was the comforting response. ` 

The result was that we were afraid to put up at any hotel for 
a night anywhere on the banks of the Volga, and saw what we wanted 

to-see driving about during the day, booking berths again in some 
steamer at night. By a singular freak passports are“not viséd on 
steamers, and a traveller may spend weeks on them without being 
molested by police scrutiny. 

Imagine a country with a population of 110,000,000, with the~ 
_ national energy expanding in all directions. Remember that this 

is not one of the effete nations of old Europe, but is a young giant only ° 


E beginning history. And think of such a young Colossus being 


fettered in such manacles of despotism, that if an ardent young 
Russian priest should -wish to preach to his flock he must not dare to 
do so without first submitting his sermon for inspection to the clerk 
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of the diocese! Such is the system of universal and “implacable 
repression which throttles the life of young Russia, Now as the 
future is with young Russia, sooner or later old Russia must be 
superseded by the development of new organisations. But it is to be 
feared that the shock of terrific explosions, which will reverberate 
through the whole world, will shatter the effete fabric of Romanoff 
oligarchism before a new era can be inaugurated. 
W. DURBAN. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE COPTIC 
CHURCH. 


Oe has to go some forty or fifty years back to get at the origin 

of the movement for reform that is now agitating the Coptic 
Church. Before that time her slumber of centuries was only inter- 
rupted by the persecutions directed against her by the inveterate 
enemies of her faith—the Muslims,* the great mass of whom, alas! 
are the descendants of her own ‘children,t who, unable to withstand 
. the perpetual contempt and social disadvantages to which they were 
condemned—not to speak of the inquisitorial tortures—reluctantly 
embraced the prevailing religion. = 

After several attempts to assert themselves, the Copts appear. to 
have resigned themselves to bear patiently their heavy yoke. They 
only ‘aimed at concealment in public as well as in private life. 
Churches were erected in out-of-the-way places and hemmed in with 
quiet looking houses all round, so that only the initiated knew of their 
existence.{ In demeanour and mode of life everything that caused 
the envy or excited the covetousness of their oppressors was carefully 
avoided by the Copts; above all, they held aloof from other Christians 
residing in, or passing through, the country, lest they should he 
suspected of conspiring with them to overthrow the Muslim 
Government, § 
Subject to all sorts of vexations, every day found the Copts morally 

and materially weaker. Church and private property was constantly 

* Makrizi’s “ History of the Copts.” 

t This fact is now admitted by all enlightened Muslims; see “ Les Egyptiens,” 
by Kassem Bey Amin, Conseiller 4 la Cour d’Appel du Caire. - 


f Butler’s “ Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.” 
§ This made many writers think that the Copts hate all those that are not of their 


race, 
|| According to the last census made in 1881 the Copts numbered a little over 


700,000. 
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confiscated, and learning was almost entirely lost. Threatened in 
their very existence, they could hardly think of improvements or 
reforms, which, by arousing internal conflicts and dissensions, might 
attract the attention of their enemies. ‘Indeed, in the state of utter 
ignorance to which the whole race had gradually sunk, it is doubtful 
whether any one could have been found with sufficient initiative to- 
suggest a change for the better ; in the general darkness that prevailed 
nobody seemed to see the glaring defects and abuses that existed. 

With the accession of Mohamed Ali to power began a new era for 
Egypt, and especially for the Copts. However harsh were many of 
the actions of this prince and his successors, their reigns were a vast 
improvement on the previous régime. Religious persecutions abated 
considerably, and the Copts and other non-Muslim communities began 
to breathe freely, and to gain strength day by day. Talented Europeans 
and other Christians found favour at the Court,* and their influence 
ensured a certain protection to their co-religionists, and opened the 
way for missionaries both from the Roman Catholic t and Protestant 
Churches. In the comparative freedom the Copts enjoyed they were 
emboldened to mix, not without reserve, with the Europeans, from 
whom they gained new ideas; but it is no doubt due to the action of 
missionaries, especially English and Americans, that a spirit of inquiry 
was aroused amongst them. 

Both the English and American missionaries directed their first 
efforts to raising the Coptic clergy. Mr. Lieder, Agent of the Church 
Missionary Society, who lived in Cairo between 1830 and 1850, appears 
to have gained the confidence of the Coptic Church authorities. In 
conjunction with the Patriarch, Amba Butros VII., he elaborated a 
project for the establishment of a school for the training of young 
men preparing for Holy Orders by a staff of competent masters under 
his personal direction and the supervision of the Patriarch and bishops. 
This school was actually opened, but most unfortunately it did not 
accomplish the object its founder had in view. Some young men 
actually received, both in this school and in the Malta Protestant 
College, ł a sound education, but somehow not one of them was 
ordained in the Coptic Church. It would appear that the Coptic 


* It was for the first time under the reign gf Mohamed Ali that Copts were raised. 
to the then most exalted rank of “ Bey.” > 

+ According to Roman Catholic writers there has always existed a Roman Catholic 
Coptic Church which they identify with the Melkite Church. They however admit 
that it was almost extinct in the thirteenth century. The Roman (atholic mission- 
aries are said to have made their appearance in Egypt in 1253, but it was not till the 
eighteenth century that the number of proselytes justified the organisation of a Uniat 
Coptic Church. Romish Copts now number about 10,000. They have a well-trained 
clergy educated by the Jesuits, who have a special seminary for the Copts in Cairo. 
One of their pupils, Giorgis Makar, who was an orthodox Copt, was lately consecrated 
bishop, and is eventually to be raised to the dignity of Patriarch of Alexandria; thus 
there will be two rival Patriarchs. He is the author of the “ Histoire de ]’Eglise 
d'Alexandrie” from the Popish point of view. 

+ Journal of a Deputation to the East by the Committee of the Malta Protestant 
College in 1849. 
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ecclesiastics, suspecting these young men, trained by masters holding 
doctrines differing from their own, recoiled from ordaining them, fearing 
some. great perturbations in the Church. Or, perhaps, these young 
men, finding before them no bright prospect in the Church, in which 
they could attain no higher position than that of a Kummos (vicar) 
living on the charity of his congregation (bishoprics being reserved 
for monks), could not resist the temptation of entering the - Govern- 
ment service, where their superior education and knowledge of foreign | 
languages obtained for them speedy promotion. : 
Failing to do anything for immediately raising the Coptic clergy, 
the Church Missionary Society early abandoned the-work, but not 
before having sown some seeds which bore fruit.* It was probably 
one of Lieder’s pupils who lamented to Lane, the well-known 
Orientalist, and author of “Modern Egyptians,” the sad state in 
which the clergy were at this time. Cyril X. (who succeeded Butros), 
the greatest Coptic reformer of this century, and founder of- the first 
school for boys and girls,t was a regular attendant at Lieder’s Bible 
class before he was consecrated Patriarch. : j 
Tt must, however, be confessed that it is chiefly through the untiring 
efforts of the American missionaries of the United Presbyterian Church, 
` who came on the field in 1854} a few years after. the much regretted 
withdrawal of the Church Missionary Society, that the Scriptures have 
been diffused among the Copts throughout the country. There is hardly 
a village in Egypt that has not been visited by these brave Christian 
men and women in order to open schools and establish prayer-meetings 
and ,Bible-classes. Who has not seen the ladies of this Mission engaged 
in their house-to-house visits, not neglecting the humblest homes, to` 
impart to the poor ignorant women some knowledge of the Saviour 
and teach them habits’of order and cleanliness ? l -. 
Through these extensive labours a spirit of inquiry was everywhere 
awakened. At first, any member of the Coptic Church who attended 


* The Church Missionary Society resumed work in Cairo in 1883. It has nowa 
Bible depdt and some small schools. A few years ago it was proposed that this. 
society should take over the British Mission schools, which had fallen to decay since 
the death of their founder, Miss Whateley. During the lifetime of this lady the 
schools, did nuch good both to the Copts and the Muslims. About the same year 
some influential Churchmen in England formed a society with the object of offering- 
a helping hand to the Coptic Patriarch to improve the condition of his clergy. This 
society sent several deputations to Cairo with letters from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to Cyril XI. (present Patriarch), the last being composed of the Rev. G. Green-- 
wood and two assistants. Mr. Greenwood gainéd the confidence and the esteem of the 
reforming party. Unfortunately, like all other attempts for raising the Coptic clergy,. 
this effort also failed. A 

t These schools still flourish in Cairo, and are attended by about 1200 boys and some 
300 girls, on 

t The following figures, taken from the Mission’s Report for 1894, show the pro- 
gress made in its work: American missionaries on the field, 40; native ordained 
pastors, 19; workers of all kinds, 369; communicants, 4554; organised congrega- 
tions, 33; stations occupied, 167; average attendance Sabbath services, 8886; day 
and boarding schools, 5365; number ‘of pupils, 7925; contributed by natives for allı 
purposes, £7500. -` ' eek 
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a Bible class, or expressed a doubt about the truth of some doctrine or 
the propriety of some ceremony was, after some warning, excommu- 
nicated, and had no other alternative but to join the new Church unless 
he was willing to remain dumb with regard to these matters. The 
ecclesiastical authorities were not, however, long in discovering that 
such a policy would soon deprive them of the best and most intelligent 
members of the Church, and they wisely changed their tactics. A 
wholesome emulation was stimulated; Bible classes were tolerated, if 
not * encouraged : rival schools were opened,t where Gospels and other 
books bought from the hated missionaries themselves were extensively 
used ;{ picture worship almost entirely ceased ; several superstitious 
customs were gradually given up; the language understood by the 
people began to be used more and more in the religious services ; and 
above all, signs of independent thought and initiative were visible 
among the younger men, who hungered for further reforms. a 
Unfortunately, while the laymen were slowly but steadily advancing 

in knowledge, the clergy, especially the bishops and the religious 
orders from which these dignitaries are now recruited, remained in 
an almost stationary condition and were soon left far behind, The 
people were no longer blind to their ignorance and shortcomings. 
To make matters worse, the Patriarch Amba Butros VII., who appears 
not to have kept his part of the agreement with Lieder about the 
seminary, put a stop to the ancient practice, based on the canons of 
the Church, of choosing the bishops amongst the ablest widower priests, 
reserving this dignity to persons under monastic vows. This measure 
had the effect of almost entirely excluding the laity (from whom the 
best parish priests come) from the government of the Church, which 
was thus left in the hands of ignorant and inexperienced monks. 
And as these men generally come from the lower classes of society,§ 
and are in most cases driven to the monasteries by abhorrence of work, 
the majority, when they come into power, make up for past privations 
by exerting themselves in amassing wealth by every conceivable means, 
and spend it on themselves and their relations. Combining in their 
persons the offices of bishops and judges. in personal matters, such as 
marriages and inheritances, some of these men not only neglect their 
religious duties, but permit justice to go to the highest bidder. The 
writer grieves to say that there are very few bishops who trouble 
‘themselves much about promoting the spiritual welfare of their 
flock. 

* At many places, specially at Assiout, young men having received a theological 
training at the American Mission are engaged to preach in Coptic churches! ates 

+ Owing to the want of published statistics it is not possible to give the number of 
Coptic schools. There are generally one or more attached to every parish church. 

{ Almost all the books used in the Coptic churches are in manuscript. It is only 
quite recently that the Copts have begun to use presses of their own for the printing 


§ It is a shameful confession, but we must acknowledge that very few of the exist- 
ding bishops belong to respectable families. 
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The revenues of Church property* are squandered in the most 
reckless manner, whilst churches are suffered to fall into decay,t and 
secular priests are only paid beggarly salaries,t or are entirely left to 
depend for their subsistence on the charity of their congregations, who, 
seeing how ill the Church revenues are spent, grudge the unhappy 
priest any help. And it is most edifying to see the contented and 
unmurmuring life most of these really good men lead, and the heroic 
efforts they make, with their small means, to maintain an appearance 
of respectability without ever harassing any member of their congre- 
gation. Under the circumstances, is it to be wondered at if not many 
self-respecting Copts enter Holy Orders, and mostly untrained men are 
ordained to the sacred office—ordained, alas, without any previous 
preparation or examination? In fact, a candidate is considered well 
qualified if he can just read a little Arabic and Coptic. It does not 
matter much if he cannot understand what he reads. The few excep- 
tions are self-educated men, and are generally very highly esteemed. 
No religious instruction is given in any of the schools, beyond using 
-the Old and New Testaments as reading-books, without any com- 

.mentaries. Very few Copts, therefore, know anything about the 
doctrines or the history of their Church, and what little any one 
knows, he has acquired in, a casual way, or at the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic Missions. § ` 

The education of the poor women is very much neglected.|| A 
woman that can spell out words from a book is.very rare, and in church 
they are relegated to the upper galleries, where most of them spend 
the whole time gossiping and talking of their dresses and ornaments. 

This sad state of things, which has very little changed, has for 
the last half-century preoccupied all thoughtful men. It became 
evident that if was necessary for the laity, in order to counteract the 
baneful effects of the policy of the last four Patriarchs, of concentrating 
all power in the hands of the monks, to take part in the administra- 


- * In the absence of published statistics it is almost impossible to estimate even 
approximately the revenues of Church endowments. In Cairo alone I have ascertained 
that £800'is annually paid as tax for the houses belonging to the Coptic Church. This 
represents a revenue of over £10,000 from the houses, not including the landed 
estates, which are considerable. $ 

t Some wealthy and charitable laymen often obtain the authority of the Patriarch 
to restore or rebuild a decaying ancient church. ` Thus these most interesting monu- 
ments are fast disappearing, being either disfigured or replaced by ugly modern build- 
ings. Mr. Somers Clarke having called Lord Cromer’s attention to this state of 
things, the Coptic churches were placed last winter under the supervision of the 
Committee for the Preservation ‘of Ancient Monuments in Egypt, to which two Coptic 
members were added. _ s 

t The average salary paid to a parish priest is £2 per month, and as mosé of them 
are married and have a large family of children their misery can be easily conceived. 

§ Religious instruction ‘is obligatory in all Mission schools. This fact does not, 
however, debar the Copts from sending their children to them. 

|| The Copts only just begin to feel alive to the importance of female education. > 
Till very lately only the poorer people sent their daughters to school, simply to get rid 
of them during the day, and the girls were withdrawn at the early age of ten or 
or eleven, just as they began to appreciate and profit by the instruction given to themi. 

` As marrying young men now seek and prefer educated girls, parents are compelled to. 
have their daughters properly brought up. 


` 
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tion of Church property and the dispensation of justice, especially as 
the Patriarch and bishops had begun of late to neglect the canons 
which enjoin them to associate the chief laymen with them in the 
transaction of all such matters. To gain this end several attempts 
were made, but with very little success. The monks, with the revenues 
of Church property at their disposal, and backed by the ignorant and 
the superstitious, who form by far the great majority, invariably 
triumphed. ° 

Cyril X. succeeded Butros in 1854, and as he had already shown 
himself, when superior of St. Anthony’s monastery, to be a strong man 
with reforming tendencies, his consecration was most strenuously 
opposed by the bishops. Cyril being backed by the people, with 
whom he was very popular, the bishops, who, as is usual on such 
occasions, were assembled in Cairo, resolved to consecrate secretly by 
night their own nominee, who was an obscure monk, But the matter 
coming to the knowledge of the people, some of the most ardent and 
daring among them, accompanied by some armed Abyssinians, attacked’ 
the cathedral, where they arrived just in time to prevent the bishops 
from carrying out their design.* A sort of compromise was arrived at 
by Cyril being first consecrated Metropolitan of Misr on trial, but he 
was shortly after raised to the dignity of Patriarch. Cyril’s first care 
was to establish the schools which have furnished so many useful men, 
and many other minor reforms were made during his pontificate, which 
lasted only seven years, of which more than two were spent in a mis- 
sion to Abyssinia, on which he was sent by the Egyptian Government.t 
His efforts to improve the condition of the monks were unfortunately 
futile, and his attempt to bring about a reunion with the Greek Churcht 
is generally believed to have been the cause of his untimely death. 
Cyril’s love of justice endeared him to the people, who call him “ The 
Great” and still mourn his loss. His only mistake was that he tacitly 
followed the precedent created by his predecessor of not raising 
widower-priests to the rank of bishops.§ ; ; 


* An eye-witness affirms that as soon as the bishops saw the armed Abyssinians, 
forgetting their dignity, they fled in all haste. 

t The Coptic Patriarchs enjoy a great influence and authority over the Emperors of 
Abyssinia. The Abouna and other bishops of that country are always appointed by 
the Coptic Patriarch. Several attempts were made by the Jesuits to gain the Abys- 
sinian oe to Rome, but she remained true to the poor and persecuted Egyptian 
Church. : f 
, f The most friendly relations exist between the Coptic and Greek Churches. The 
Greek clergy often take part in Coptic ceremonies, and in all towns and villages 
where there are no Greek churches Greeks attend the Coptic Church services, &c., and 
vice versd. The difference about the nature of our Lord (apparent cause of the un- 
happy separation), and which was never in reality more than a difference in terms— 
the belief of the two Churches on this point being practically the same—is now quite 
forgotten or treated with the indifference it merits. 

§ Cyril X. appears to have been an iconoclast. It is related of him that, after 
demolishing St. Mark’s Church, Cairo, to build the present cathedral, he had all the old 
pictures of Saints collected and burnt in view of a large crowd, whom he addressed 
thus : ‘Behold, these wooden pictures ye used to honour and even worship can neither 
avail nor harm, God alone should be adored.” 2 
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Demetrius II; succeeded Cyril in 1861. He was neither a learned 
man nor a brilliant administrator, but he was good and just. During 
his pontificate no progress was made with the reforms, and in conse- 
quence a great many people joined the Presbyterian Church, but as he 
was very popular. with the masses, the reforming party could only 
wait. l ; 

After the death of Demetrius in the year 1878 the chief men 
among the people, with the concurrence of Marcus, Metropolitan of 
. Alexandria, a straightforward and intelligent man, who acted as Vicar- 
General during the interregnum, elaborated a regulation for the 
_ Institution*of two councils in every diocese: one lay, composed of 
twelve members and twelve assistants, eligible by general suffrage 
every five years, to administer civil and financial matters, and the 
other clerical, for. religious affairs, both under the presidency of the 
Patriarch or the bishop, in whom the executive power was vested. 
This regulation was accepted by the bishops and the Egyptian 
Government, and promulgated by a Khedivial Decree. Butros Pacha, 
one of the most intelligent members of the Coptic community, and now ' 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is credited with having obtained from the 
Egyptian Government the passage of this regulation into law. 

Soon after his consecration in 1875 Cyril XI., the present Patriarch, 
ratified this regulation, and communicated it to the bishops, with 
instructions to conform themselves to it. He worked harmoniously 
for some time with the Council. A theological school was inaugurated 
-in Cairo, and placed in charge of Kommos Faltaous, Dean of St.Mark’s 
Cathedral, the ablest and most learned Coptic priest; and the most 
intelligent monks were selected from every monastery to attend at 
this school. In brief, matters began to mend, and hopes were bright. 
But a small faction, which could only fish in troubled waters, were 
alarmed, and began to intrigue. It was represented to Cyril that, as . 
Vicar of Christ, he had power and authority to govern alone as the 
Spirit moved him, and that he need not submit to any control, nor 
give account of his administration to any one. In support of this 
view, it was pointed out to him that none of his predecessors since . 
the days of St. Mark * had a Jay council elected by the people. Such 
arguments found an echo in the heart of Cyril, who readily fell in 
with the views of his interested counsellors; and then began that 
struggle between him and the people that has been going on for the 
last twenty. years with successes and reverses on both sides. i 
> At first Cyril’s hostility was not openly shown. Being invested 
with the executive power, he delayed carrying out useful measures or 
decisions enacted by the Council, and when compelled to give orders 
on any subject, they were soon followed by secret instructions counter- 


* According to Coptic tradition: St. Mark the Evangelist was the first to preach 
Christianity in Egypt; and the Coptic Patriarchs-elaim unbroken succession from him, 
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manding them. Next he abolished the theological school, and sent 
the monks back to their monasteries, and, when hard-pressed on the 
matter, he left Cairo, and kept away till his opponents, to avoid scandal, 
were compelled to hush up the affair. 

Finally, most of the members of the Council, disgusted with Cyril’s 
unjustifiable conduct, ceased to attend the meetings, which were sus- 
pended altogether, and the Patriarch was left at liberty to pursue his 
policy of destruction. : 

Some years thus passed, till in 1883 some very scandalous affairs 
caused an outburst of public indignation. There was a rising of the 
people, who clamoured for the re-election of the Council. Cyril, as 
was to be expected, resisted, but was intimidated into acquiescence. 
An election was made under his presidency, and he opened the pro- 
ceedings by blessings with the lips and curses with the heart. Meet- 
ings were regularly held, and all sorts of useful measures were passed 
and brought to the notice of the impatient people, who, needless to 
say, were delighted. But, alas! all these decisions remained a dead 
letter, and Cyril went through the first act again with exactly the 
same results. 

Things went from bad to worse till 1890, when some well-meaning 
and patriotic young men, unable to witness in silence the work of 
destruction going on around them, formed a society called “ El 
. Tewfik”—-an Arabic word which can best be rendered by the English 
term “Pioneer.” The object of this society was to arouse public 
attention to existing evils and abuses, and suggest remedies; espe- 
cially to agitate for the execution of the Government: regulation in 
regard to the Council. At first El Tewfik counted only ten young 
men, but, soon aiter its first report on education appeared, the name 
of almost every intelligent educated Copt in Cairo was on the roll of 
members. 

The first Tewfik report on schools was followed by a series of able 
papers on interesting subjects such as “ How to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Clergy,” some of which were translated into English by 
a member of the society. These papers were circulated by thousands 
all over the country. Branches of the Tewfik Society gradually sprang 
up in all the important towns of Egypt and were in correspondence 
with the central society, and they soon formed a formidable power. 
Cyril and his advisers began to be alarmed at this unprecedented move- 
ment, and every means was employed to suppress it. To the Govern- 
ment the society was represented as revolutionary and seditious ; to 
mothers and sisters of the members as impious and atheistic; and to 
the leaders of the Mohammedan party as being instigated by the 
English with the object of taking over the government of the Coptic 
Church in preparation for the annexation of the country. A rival 
society was also started under the name of the “ Orthodox,” which 
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published papers, and wrote in newspapers accusing Tewfikists of 
schism and heresy, and warning the faithful against their wickedness. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Tewfik gained strength, and its popularity 
increased every day. Public opinion was evidently in its favour. In 
the spring of 1891 there was a great demonstration in Cairo in which 
` delegates from all the big towns of Egypt took part: Several speeches 
were made deprecating the present state of things, and it was resolved 
unanimously to call on the Patriarch to allow the Council * to resume 
its sittings in order to look into the necessary remedies for the evils’ 
under which the whole community was groaning—evils caused by’ the 
mismanagement of the Church property, the neglect of the education 
of the clergy, &c.—until fresh elections could take place. Forthwith 
a deputation, composed of some of the principal men of the community, 
with the leading Tewfikists, waited on Cyril and conveyed to him the 
desire of the people. 

Cyril of course did not see the use of re-election, and when the 
deputation tried to convince him of its necessity, he broke into tears 
and retired into his private room. Having afterwards heard that the 
few remaining members of the Council intended to have a meeting at 
the Patriarchate, where the Council had always assembled, to con- 
sider the situation, Cyril wrote to the Governor of Cairo representing 
to him that in the interest of public order it was necessary to prevent 
this meeting from taking place; and at his request a police force was 
sent for this purpose. This time Cyril had resolved to get rid of the 
Council for ever. He summoned to a synod at Cairo all the bishops, 
the abbots of monasteries, and the priests of Cairo and the principal 
towns. There a resolution was offered them for signature, stating 
that the existence of a lay Council was against the doctrines of the 
Church. This curious document, which most of the prelates present 
signed without even reading it, was in the form of an epistle begin- 
ning, “From Cyril, servant and apostle of Jesus Christ,” and is full - 
of historical and canonical errors. It is noteworthy that some of the 
ablest and best priests refused to sign it, amongst others, Philotheos, 
dean of St. Mark ; Butros, kommos of Faggalah and Abbasieh ; Youssef, 
Jkommos of Babloun (Old Cairo); Bichai, kommos of Haret Zouela ; 
Abdil Malek, kommos of Abou Sifain, &c. 

All churches were instructed to have this epistlé read in the service 
after the gospel and to add it to the canons. Then, accompanied by 
some of. the bishops, Cyril submitted a copy of this epistle to the late 
Khedive Tewfik, begging him to issue a decree abolishing the regu- 
dation in regard to the establishment of the Council. . 

Tewfik, after hearing the other side and having had all the facts of 


~ Although the term of office of the Council elected in '’83 had long since expired, as 
sno other election had taken place the few remaining members retained their powers 
ythough they never met. 
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the case explained to him, remonstrated with the Patriarch, advising 
him to accede to the just demands of the people. But Cyril, to gain 
time, begged that the matter may be put off till the return of Butros 
Pasha, Vice-President of the Council, from Europe, and the appeal 
was granted. Unfortunately Tewfik died soon after and the agitators, 
tired of waiting, addressed a petition to Abbas II., the new Khedive, 
asking for orders for the re-election of the Council, and in spite of 
the objections and entreaties of Cyril the request was granted. 

On receiving an intimation of the Government's decision Cyril wrote 
protesting in the most emphatic manner and refused to be present at 
the elections which took place at the Patriarchate as usual, the 
Governor of Cairo presiding. As soon as the Patriarch knew that 
the new Council consisted principally of members of the reforming 
party, he attempted a sort of politico-ecclesiastical coup de main. 
He asked the Government to annul the elections and put an end to the 
Council, repeating that its existence was “ contrary to religion.” But 
the Government, after careful consideration, ratified the election, which 
was duly sanctioned by Khedivial decree, On receiving the notifica- 
tion of this decree Cyril wrote repeating his protest, and telegraphed 
to the Khedive in unmeasured and uncourteous terms that he would 
never recognise the Council. He even went farther and complained 
not only to the sublime Porte but to the representatives of foreign 
Powers, whom he begged to take the matter up; but all, even the 
Russian agent, declined to interfere in the matter. This proceeding 
of course at once changed the relation between the Patriarch and his 
Council from that of uneasy co-operation to that of internecine conflict. 
The Council found itself compelled to reply to his charges, set forth 
his obstinate resistance to every improvement and prayed the Govern- 
ment to relieve him of the office of President of the Council and 
controller. of the secular affairs of the nation. This prayer the 
Government, after careful examination of the question in all its issues, 
granted and authorised the Council to choose one of the bishops to 
act as vicar for the Patriarch with regard to the matters which had 
been taken out of his hands, leaving all his spiritual powers and 
functions intact. Then is came out that the Patriarch—no doubt in 
preparation for the trial of strength which he was about to provoke— 
had demanded from all the bishops some kind of oath or pledge that 
they would support him against the reforming party and that one 
alone, the Bishop of Sanabou near Assiout—bearing significantly the 
honoured name of Athanasius—had had the moral courage to care 
more for the misery of the Church than the displeasure of the 
Patriarch, and to refuse to promise him support. Necessarily Athana- 
sius was chosen vicar by the lay and clerical councils; the choice was 
ratified by the Egyptian Government and he prepared to come to 
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Cairo to assume his new duties. Before, however, he had taken’ æ 
single step the Patriarch, without any form of trial and without 
giving him any opportunity of defending himself, excommuhicated 
‘Athanasius and ordered all the churches to be closed against him. 

The sentence of excommunication was publicly delivered to 
Athanasius on his way down the Nile by the Bishop of Benisouef, who 
afterwards fied to oné ‘of the desert monasteries. At Cairo, when 
Athanasius, accompanied by Philotheos and some members of the 
Council, went to the Cathedral, the doors were found barricaded by 
telegraphic orders received from Cyril, who was then in Alexandria, 
Under these circumstances the Council, uriable to induce Cyril to 
resign,or to get the bishops who were pledged to him to depose him, 
begged the Government to invite him to retire to one of the desert 
monasteries in order to put an end to, the intrigues of which he was 
the centre, and the scandal they caused. Cyril was sent-to the 
Convent of Baramous, in the Natron valley, and Johannes, Metro- ` 
politan of Alexandria, his chief instigator, to St. Paul’s, near the 
Red Sea, both keeping their spiritual’ functions of which they could 
only be deposed by a synod of Egyptian bishops. ` 

The success of the reforming party, which unhappily did not last ` 
very long, was at first like a stunning blow to the Patriarch’s faction, 
which consisted of his personal friends and relatives, some influential 
men who enjoyed the revenues of Church property unmolested, and 
many simple well-meaning men. and women, who knew nothing of 
what was going on, and thought Cyril the victim of some diabolical 
machination. The Council, under’ the preaidency of Athanasius, was 
left to pursue its work of reform i in peace.* But before long, Cyril’s 
friends, with the help of some disaffected priest, were glad to get hold 
of the point which was afforded them in the ‘ Excommunication 
Question,” and which they used as’a means for raising the. ignorant 
and superstitious against Athanasius and the Council. © 

Although, according to the canons, an excommunication pronounced 
under such circumstances was certainly irregular, if not invalid, yet 
Athanasius determined, in spite of the entreaties of the Council, to 
treat the Patriarch’s sentence as binding until some legitimate way 
could ‘be found of releasing him from it. The moderation and 
humility thus shown by Athanasius endeared him all the more to the 
reforming party; but his action afforded his opponents an additional 
weapon, both against him and the Council, They argued, with, some 
show of reason, that by accepting the validity of the excommunication 
Athanasius acknowledged his guilt. This faction found its warmest. 

* The ‘first thing the Council did was to appoint four committees—one for the 
schools, the second for the churches, the third for finance, and the fourth for legah 


cases—i.e., questions of marriage, inheritance, &c. Every committee set to work with 
activity, and the results were submitted to the whole Council-for its decision. 
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supporters in the leaders of the Mohammedan party, who naturally did 
not like to see the Copts on the way of progress. The churches of ° 
Cairo were represented to be all under the ban of excommunication, 
and the people were so frightened at first that they would not attend 
the services lest they should be excommunicated in their turn, A 
great many used to travel considerable distances to have babes. 
baptized, or marriages solemnised, whilst a certain number joined ° 
temporarily the Greek Church. 

The reforming party were, however, not discouraged at the turn 
matters took. By means of pamphlets they explained the real facts 
of the case, giving extracts both from the Bible and the canons, and, 
on his part, Athanasius and the Council sent several deputations to 
the Patriarch at Baramous to try to coax him into removing the 
excommunication, but Cyril remained obdurate. 

At last Athanasius, having failed in bis conciliatory advances, cele- 
brated a Mass, at which more than a thousand people were present, and 
about one hundred received the communion. He proclaimed that he 
had delayed administering the sacrament, not because he considered 
the excommunication valid, but in obedience to the command of our 
' Lord (Matt. ch. v. 25). Soon after the excitement that prevailed 
began to abate, as the people saw the effects of the new administra- 
tion in the improvement of the schools, orderly church services, 
the relief of distressed clergy, &c., they gradually came back to the 
churches, which they had rashly abandoned. Both the Patriarch and 
the excommunication began to be forgotten, when unhappily the 
Mustapha Fahmy Cabinet, which had given all its support to the 
reforming party, was suddenly dismissed by the Khedive, and 
the despotic Riaz came into office. i 

This Minister, who belongs to the old school of thought, was hostile 
to the movement from the very beginning, and, as soon as he came, 
into power, ha appears to have succeeded in persuading the Khedive 
that it was to the interest of the country to suppressit. His next step- 
was to intimidate the older members of the Council into signing a 
petition to the Government to bring Cyril back, pledging himself to 
keep him in order, and to guarantee the integrity of the Council. 
Alas! it was not long before they learnt what these assurances were 
worth. Athanasius, who was thus put in a false position, could not 
but resign, and very soon after Cyril was recalled. He effected an 
almost triumphal entrance into Cairo. The whole population, the 
Muslims foremost, turned out to welcome him with bands of music. 
The most zealous men of his party insisted on unharnessing the horses. 
and dragging his carriage. The crowd was so great that men mounted 
on the trees, on lamp-posts, on anything that afforded a footing, and 
all traffic in the streets leading to the Patriarchate had to be 
suspended. 
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The enthusiastic cheers that -met Cyril at every step moved him to 
tears. He proceeded to the Cathedral, which was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and a “Te Deum ” was sung amongst the rejoicing of the people, 
especially the women, To judge of the joy displayed by the people 
on that occasion, one would have thought Cyril beyond all doubt a 
most popular man. It would appear that his banishment and the 


* harsh treatment he ‘had received made many people forget and forgive 


his past errors. Many also hoped that, after the ordeal he had gone 
through, he would be brought to reason. But he had not been more 
than a month in Cairo before he went back to his old arbitrary ways. 
Tt was with the greatest difficulty that he was reconciled to Athanasius 
Faltaous and the other clergy who had espoused the cause of reform, 
and the proclamation withdrawing the excommunication was only 
issued after a great deal of delay. As was anticipated by all wise 
men, in spite of the assurances and pledges of Riaz, Cyril would 
neither recognise the Council, nor suffer it to pursue its work in peace. 
With the help of Riaz, who, whilst thus supporting him, had the 
greatest contempt for him, he soon. obtained the dissolution of. the 
Council. To throw dust in the eyes of the people Cyril wrote to the 
Government asking for the maintenance of a provisional committee 
of four members of the Council whom he chose to help him to carry 
on the pressing work till thé elections could take place. Strange as it 
may seem, the same Cyril who, not twelve months before, had pro- 
nounced ex cathedrdé that the existence of a lay council was contrary 
to the doctrines of the Christian religion, made this proposal to the 
Government, stating that it was only a temporary measure till a 
general election of the Council could be made, This committee at 
first made a great show of their intention to carry out in full the 


programme of the Council. The theological school was reopened, but, 
instead of being placed in charge of competent masters, it was en- 


trusted to men utterly unfit for the work.* _ 

After these events the reforming party were greatly discouraged, 
and for some time they remained inactive, and looked despondingly 
on the muck vaunted improvements which the committee pretended 
to carry out, but which, in reality, were never put to execution. 
After several.attempts to rouse this committee into a sense of their 
responsibility, the Tewfik Society has directed its attention to charit-- 
able and philanthropic projects, and it continues to publish its papers, 
and to gain influence and popularity. But even the most sanguine 
have given up all hope of seeing any reforms made in the lifetime of 
Oyril. 

Two years have elapsed since the above recordéd events took place, 


* On visiting the seminary quite recently.the students complained to the writer that 
they were taught everythizg except theology! : 
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and it is most gratifying to the writer to be able to add that, con- 
trary to his expectations, Cyril has shown of late a more conciliatory 
spirit, and that he begins to look with less ill favour on the reforming 
party. He no longer lays obstructions in the way of the temporary 
committee, with which he works in comparative harmony. But what 
makes every one look to the future with more hope is the fact that 
the clerical college is now more than a name. A few months ago the 
Patriarch spontaneously invited Faltaous to take charge of and re- 
organise it; and he has also given his consent to the Coptic monu- 
ments being placed under the supervision of the committee for the 
preservation of ancient buildings. f 
A Cortic LAYMAN. 


THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
IRELAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE question of the financial.relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain -is‘a comparatively simple example of disputes already 
sufficiently numerous, which threaten to become more numerous in 
coming years. Negotiations have been for some time pending res- 
pecting the terms of the renewal of the “ Ausgleich ” bétween Austria 
and Hungary. The difficulties of providing ‘for the wants of the 
German Empire, and at the same time satisfying the budgets of the 
Federal States, have troubled the hours of each successive chancellor. 
Whenever a fresh province is added to the Dominion of Canada, as 
Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, and the North West have 
been added, difficult calculations are framed, and intricate bargaining 
proceeds to determine the terms of incorporation, and the obstacles 
thus presented seem to constitute the main cause why Newfoundland 
remains outside Canada. ‘The necessity of coming to some arrange- 
ment of existing debts, and of determining the partition, of a common 
income, are, perhaps, the most serious questions to be settled before a 
commonwealth of Australia can be constituted. Even in . British 
India quinquennial resettlements agitate the relations of the central 
and provincial governments, and the very principles of such settlements 
can scarcely be said to have been as yet determined. If a project of 
Imperial Federation ever emerges from the obscurity now enveloping 
it, the financial relations between the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies must provoke some of the most difficult questions to be con- 
sidered and determined. Compared with these contemporary examples 
the Irish case is simple if not easy. The.dispute over it starts from 
premises upon which almost all are agreed, and we have at least a 
basis below which it is not necessary to Investigate. 
The point of departure for the Irish contention is the Act of 
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Union. That statute prescribed the rates of contribution of Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively until such time as the exchequers of 
the two islands might be amalgamated, after which a system of 
identical taxation was contemplated, qualified by the proviso in favour 
of “such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland, and in that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances may appear 
from time to time to demand.” 

The amalgamation was, in fact, effected at the end of the year 1816, 
and it is now unnecessary to examine the propriety of the proportions 
established and enforced up to that date. Some words were heard 
in the recent discussion condemning the proportions laid down by the 
Act of Union; but the sentiments thus expressed had no practical 
bearing on the present controversy. Ireland did not, in fact, provide 
the share required from it, and. the consequential growth of the Irish 
debt brought up its proportion to the British debt to the ratio which 
enabled the debts to be fused together, the income to be made one, 
and the future charge to be borne (if the intentions of the authors of 
the Act were realised) by the inhabitants of the two islands according 
to their abilities. If contribution according to ability, which is 
universally accepted as the principle on which the authors of the Act 
of Union based their plans for the ultimate future, be also accepted 
to-day as our guiding principle, it is quite immaterial to reopen the 
question of the accuracy of the quotas prescribed by the Act. There 
is no serious contention that the inhabitants of Ireland should 
contribute to the Imperial charge a less proportion than can be 
required of them, having regard to their relative powers of contri- 
bution. 

Another observation must be made upon the Actof Union. It has 
been justly described as the embodiment of a treaty under which the 
Parliaments of Great Britain and of Ireland agreed to enter upon a 
common life, and its provisions must command the respect due to PY 
pact of such high constitutional importance. It must at the same 
time be pointed out that the Parliaments of the two islands committed 
their future to the action of a common Parliament, limited by no 
superior authority and not open to question before any higher tribunal, 
The United Parliament owns no law save that of its own conscience ; 
is fettered by no restraints save such as are imposed by its own sense 
of honour. - - 

It is open to the United Parliament to modify, change, or develop 
the conditions of the Act of Union if a serious and sincere examination 
requires such an alteration to be made in the interests of justice, in 

-which case indeed a departure from the original terms may be said to 
be not merely permissive, but to be obligatory. The United Parlia- 
ment has exercised this transcendental power. It has disestablished 
and disendowed the Protestant Episcopal Church-in Ireland. If ib 
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has not diminished the number of Irish representatives in the United 
Parliament it has increased the number of representatives of Great 
Britain, and thus made a change in the ratio of representation in the 


common Parliament. It has freely rearranged the distribution of . 


representation in Great Britain and in Ireland, thus ‘asserting 
its unqualified power over the organisation of the areas which the 
contracting parties committed to its authority. The significance of 
-this view may not be at once appreciated, but it may be realised by 
an illustration. The Constitution of the United States, only a few 
years older than the Act of Union, has its financial side. It forbids 
‘ customs barriers between the States, but’ it otherwise allows indirect 
taxation to be levied at the discretion of the President and Congress, 
Whilst in respect of direct taxation. it lays down the rule that any 
direct tax must be levied from each State according to its population. 
As the component States of the Union present great diversities of 
wealth as compared with population, this article of the Constitution 
interferes with the imposition of a just system of direct taxation, and 
Congress, tied and bound by the terms of the Constitution, and over- 
` ruled by the Supreme Court in any act at variance with it, has been 
unable to ordain a just: system of direct taxation, although at full 
liberty to impose unjust, indirect taxation. Had the Constitution of 
the States been directory only, instead of a document of legal inflexi- 
bility, had the-power of Congress been unlimited save -by its own 
conscience, who could have doubted that it would have been justified 
in departing from the rule to which reference hag been made, and in 
fulfilling the rea] intention of the authors of the Constitution’ by 
imposing direct taxes according to the means of the inhabitants of the 
several States instead of in proportion to their numbers? No such 
departure from a precise rule is required or suggested in reference to 
fhe Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland, for indeed that 
Act is wisely general in its language. - But the argument from the 
- experience of the United States explains and enforces the true view 
of the functions and powers of Parliament in applying the principles 
of the Act of Union to the continually developing circumstances of the 


United Kingdom. 


Reverting again to the section of the Act of Union which must bo ` 


accepted as the starting-point of the present discussion, we find that 
it prescribes (in the events that have occurred) indiscriminate contri- 


butions levied by equal taxes on the same articles in the two islands, 


“ subject only to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland, 
and in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances may 
appear from time to time to demand.” It must be admitted that the 
‘men who wrote these words had in their minds distinctive areas such 
as Great Britain and Ireland, and whilst they looked forward to 


financial unity, this vision of the future was qualified by a sense that 
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variations of treatment might be required by future circumstances. 
Tt was natural, nay, it was inevitable, that the men who represented 
Great Britain, and the men who represented Ireland, in the ante- 
cedent negotiations for tke Union, and were engaged in drafting the 
articles which expressed their conclusions, should thus think and 
speak of separate areas, and their minds and language must have 
been also controlled by the facts that different rates of taxation on 
the same articles, and, indeed, different taxes, had. prevailed in England 
and Scotland under the union of those two countries, and were pre- | 
valent in Great Britain and Ireland whilst they were negotiating. 
These circumstances of the time affected their very modes of thought 
at the moment, and nezessarily affected their anticipations of the 
future. But the fundamental principle they had at heart was the 
just treatment of the inhabitants of the two islands; and if we secure 
this just treatment, we at once realise what they desired, and we attain 
what is more important—a just distribution of burden to-day. For 
no reverence for the words they employed must lead us away from our 
present duty. Happily there is no such conflict. If the necessity 
had arisen, the United Parliament might depart from the rule of the 
Act of Union, as in the suggested case Congress might depart from 
the imperfect conception of the authors of the Constitution. But in 
this case we shall find that the only practicable way of securing justice 
between Great Britain and Ireland is through the adoption of a scheme 
of taxation which secures justice between the inhabitants of the two 
islands. : 

The reasoning just pursied may suggest a suspicion that the meaning 
of the Act of Union woald be interpreted by different readers according 
to the bent of their opinion as to the policy of Home Rule. Those 
who are persuaded of the expediency of this change will insist upon 
regarding the financial question as one between two separated islands, 
Those who adhere to one Parliament for one kingdom will regard the i: 
question as affecting the inhabitants of the political unit. As a 
matter of fact there is a close if not an absolute identity between the 
division of opinion on the financial and the political question. But if 
any argument as to the construction of the financial provisos of the 
Act of Union can be founded on the political intentions of its authors, 
it must be against the suggestion of separate financial entities. It is 
incontestable that the authors of the Act contemplated and desired 
complete political incorporation. - It is reasonable to suppose that the 
financial incorporation to which they looked forward when the 
separate exchequers should be abolished should be equally complete. 
As reasonable men they could not but be aware that circumstances of 
history, of law, and of habit, must long tend to produce variations in 
the -legislation passed by the common Parliament. Circumstances 
must similarly be regarded in the organisation of a common financial 
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` system. But the end for which they worked, and which they antici- 


pated, was the realisation of a just measure-of contribution among all 


-the inhabitants of the United Kingdom by one system of taxation. 


I may say, for my own’ part, that the settlement of the financial 
relations between the two islands, as an incident of the adoption of 
Home Rule, has never interested me. If we had to consent to a 
‘separation of Parliaments, I for one should prefer (as I have often 
said) to see Ireland placed in a position of colonial independence, 
with no burden of contribution to national expenditure, and with 


“diberty of adopting an independent tariff, The humiliation of having 


+o confess that we had failed in unifying the two islands would outweigh 
all thought of the loss that might be involved in the disappearance 
-f an Irish contribution. And the recent Royal Commission has 
proved, if it has proved nothing else, that this loss would -be insig- 
nificant. Were Ireland separated from Great Britain to-morrow, with 
the consequences that all the taxation raised in it passed away from 
the common exchequer, and that the same exchequer should be 
relieved from all the payments madə within it for Irish purposes, the 
financial effect would be a diminution on the balance of barely 


„£2,000,000 per annum, a sum represented by one penny of the 


income-tax. As a matter of money loss and gain, the problem of 
Home Rule would not be serious. ; 

The fact just stated, that the excess of the revenue gathered in 
Ireland over the expenditure in Ireland is barely £2,000,000, seems ` 


“to indicate a conclusion that if we did, indeed, regard Great Britain 


and Ireland as separate financial entities, no case could be made out 
for injustice suffered by the smaller island. The Commissioners 
found that. the amount raised in Ireland was about one-eleventh of 
the total revenue raised in Great Britain, whilst no one of them 
estimated the relative taxable capacity of Ireland as exceeding one- 
twentidth. “But if the balance left for Imperial purposes after 
‘deduction of payments made in Ireland for Irish purposes be 
£2,000,000, or less than one-thirtieth of the balance provided for 
Imperial purposes by Great “Britain, the contribution of Ireland is 
less in proportion than its taxable capacity would warrant. It is, 
‘indeed, stoutly contended that the payments in. Ireland for Irish 
purposes must not be deducted in considering the problem of justice 
in financial contributions. There is no dispute that the payments 
‘are made. It is not disputed, as an arithmetical proposition, that the 
balance of revenue raised in Ireland over these payments is £2,000,000. . 
It is indisputable that this balance is all that would be lost to Great 
Britain were separation effected. But it is urged that as long as the 
union is maintained no account must be taken of the sums spent 
locally as deductions from revenue raised; and next, that the sums 
which are in fact spent locally, are, owing to misgovernment by the 
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Imperial Parliament, excessive and-wasteful. The argument that no 
account must be taken of local expenditure is justified by reference 
to the language of Mr. Pitt and of Lord Castlereagh, especially the 
latter, who declared that: “If the proportion of expense shall be 
rightly fixed and ascertained upon just principles for every part of 
the Empire, it is immaterial to Great Britain where the expenditure 
takes place.” 

But it seems clear that this language does not support the conten- 
tion.based upon it, The distinction is sufficiently obvious. Where 
money is spent for an indivisible national purpose affecting each and 
all in an inseparable manner, it matters not where the money is spent. 
It is national expenditure charged to the national account, and thus 
it is indifferent where the bulk of the Army is quartered, where con- 
venience requires the dockyards to be placed, or the functions of 
Imperial government to be discharged. Where, however, the money 
is spent on-an object separable, divisible, local, particular, it is rightly 
taken account of as local expenditure, even though defrayed out of 
revenue raised by a national machinery. In the days before the 
Union, and, indeed, for many years after, the sums contributed out of 
Imperial revenue for local purposes were few and insignificant. 
Neither Pitt nor Castlereagh had cause to regard them as serious 
elements of the financial system of either island, and in Great 
Britain especially it may be said such contributions did not exist. 

The days of subyentions were much later. But they have rapidly 
grown, and grants from Imperial revenues for local purposes now form 
an important part of our financial organisation. It is, indeed, 
impossible to contest seriously the propriety of taking such grants into 
account. Even those who will not allow any regard to be paid to 
existing payments give away their case in the proposals which they 
make for redressing the financial injustice they allege. Soon after 
the report of the Commission was issued certain Irish landlords met 
together and suggested the withdrawal of the Income Tax from 
Treland as a means of putting things right. Others proposed that the 
burden of the Poor-rate should be borne by the national exchequer. 
Mr. Morley himself, in his speech in the recent debate, thought justice 
might be done by allotting sums of money to municipal and other local 
bodies in Ireland to be expended upon local objects, All these sug- 
gestions are, in fact, admissions that moneys spent out of the national 
exchequer for local purposes are rightly taken as sets-off against the 
revenue raised by the national machinery. It is not necessary to 
argue that every item set down by the officials of the Treasury as an 
example of local expenditure has been rightly so classed, but it may 
be urged without misgiving that the function of the police in keeping 
order is distinguished from that of an army as being local rather than 
national,fand that the burden of providing primary instruction was 
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rightly made a patochial burden by John Knox three centuries since, 
Circumstances have hitherto been allowed to prevent the wise co-opera- 
tion of local effort in Ireland in the discharge of these duties, as until ` 
comparatively recent times they prevented the organisation of a Poor- 
law. But the delays which I would fain see removed in calling upon the 
locality to work together with national agencies in the discharge 
of these primary duties,.cannot deprive these payments of their local 
character. The justice in principle of setting off payments for local 
purposes against taxation being once allowed, some large corrections 
may have to be made in the calculation of the sums so expended, on 
account of alleged waste and extravagance. But it will have been . 
observed that there is a considerable margin within which any reduc- 
tion made in the payments for local purposes in Ireland should enure 
to the benefit of Great Britain rather than to that of Ireland. If the: 
taxable capacity be taken as a twentieth,.and the actual overplus of 
two millions be less than one-thirtieth, a reduction in local expendi- 
ture to the extent of a million and consequent increase of the overplus 
to three millions would do no more than-would, in fact, scarcely 
suffice to—establish financial justice between the two financial entities. 
No one, however, wishes to insist on this argument. Reasons have 
been given for thinking that the whole basis of this reasoning is 
erroneous, and it is enough to say that if we accept the hypothesis of 
“two financial entities and proceed to examine the figures of the situa- 
tion in accordance with it, the charge of injustice shrivels up and 
disappears. 

If we take Great Britain and Ireland as two financial entities no 
serious case of injustice can be made out. It does not follow that 
there may not be serious injustice suffered by taxpayers in the two 
islands. Justice between the two communities, each regarded as a 
whole, is quite compatible with much injustice suffered by individuals 
within them. If, on the contrary, we secure justice between the 
` individual taxpayers of both we shall then secure justice (if the 
question were other than academic) between the two communities, 
Where every taxpayer is rightly taxed every combination of tax- 
payers is rightly taxed also. To put it in another way, the taxable 
- capacity of an area, be it county, province, or island, is the sum of 
the taxable capacities of the individuals who are taxed in relation to 
it. The true test, therefore, of an equitable system of taxation is 
that no given area can be taken as a separate financial entity and 
yet proved to be over-taxed. Any combination that may be selected 
must bear its proper burden, and this is secured, and can be effectually 
secured, only by providing that every individual bears his proper 
burden, We are thus led to the ethics of taxation, upon which much 
evidence was given before the Royal Commission, with the singular 
result that Lords Welby and Farrer and Mr, B. W. Currie dismissed 
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“the whole of it “as more fit for a professional (professorial?) lecture than 

for a practical report.” Yet it would seem that the inquiry which these 
Commissioners refused to pursue touches the very essence of their task, 
and that the attempt to perform their work without some apprehension 
of it is like an attempt to navigate the seas without compass or rudder, 
The theory of taxation may be difficult in itself and still more difficult 
in application, but unless we have some such guide we can arrive at 
no conclusion that can be in any degree satisfactory. Given the 
problem of certain number of members forming one community, how 
shall there be distributed among them the strain of some common 
indivisible requirement? The answers given by many thinkers in 
different forms of words appear to settle down into this, that the 
strain should be so distributed as to ensure the same sacrifice from 
each, And by the same sacrifice they certainly do not mean the same 
sum of payment, but something which shall bear some proportion to 
the powers and capacities they possess, Before following up further 
this idea of proportion it may be observed that it has been a common 
suggestion that, before considering the contributions that might be 
levied from the several members of a community, some irreducible 
minimum, representing the necessity of subsistence, should be de- 
ducted from the valuation of his power and capacity. It is at least 
doubtfal whether the idea of this deduction is sound. On the 
strictest statement of the case, the cause being sufficiently weighty, 
the community may require the individual to sacrifice not merely of 
his possessions but of himself, and the reservation as non-taxable of 
an irreducible minimum simply points to the conviction that as the 
sacrifice trenches more and more on the means of subsistence, it 
rapidly increases in stress until it approximates in mathematical 
language to infinity as it touches life itself. 

This conception is not merely fanciful, an idle development 
altogether unreal in value, if it leads the mind moving in the other 
direction to see that as the sacrifice rapidly increases when touching 
the necessity of existence, so it tends to diminish when involving 
surrenders of superfluities. It suggests that that proportion to the 
powers and capacities of the individual. which is required in equal 
sacrifice is a proportion increasing in relation to the arithmetical 
measure of means, as the individual becomes more largely endowed, 
just as it is a proportion that must diminish when it trenches on the 
necessities of life. The same thought may be illustrated in another 
way. Reverting to the idea of a community called upon to meet a 
common strain and to endure equal sacrifice in response to it, we may 
conceive any one member possessed of certain means, his attachment 
to the lost element of which decreases as the means increase and 
rapidly increases as the means threaten to come to nothing. To 
secure equal sacrifices from the individuals thus conceived as forming 
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@ community it will be necessary to take a proportion, larger measured 
arithmetically as the valuation of means: increases, and smaller 
as it diminishes. In other words a graduation of taxation is the ful- 
filment of equal sacrifice, which is itself the law of justice. The 
principle thus expressed may. appear vague and dangerous, inasmuch 
as it lays down no definite figure, no precise scale of measure by 
which the varying rate of contribution may be controlled? But a 
conviction of its soundness led me at least to approve of the 
scheme of Sir William Harcourt’s Budget, and I believe we may 
be confident that it will bé applied with such caution as to avoid 
all peril of excess. For the immediate purposes of this dis- 
cussion there is no practical importance in the want of precision 
in the hypothetical scale, because it will be found, on examination; 
that, so far fromthe burden of. taxation becoming lighter with 
the diminution of means, it is, in fact, heavier. To carry out the 
. Inquiry we ought to-take the normal expenditure of persons of 
different incomes and determine analytically what proportion is con- 
tributed in taxation. And it will be readily seen that there must, at 
least, be a suspicion that, as the consumption of dutiable commodities 
does not increase progréssively with means, the burden ‘of taxation, 

despite all attempts to redress the balance by diract taxation, bears 
‘heavily on the comparatively poorer classes. One qualification must, 

indeed, be admitted in considering the burden of indirect taxation. 

The duties on alcoholic drinks are maintained not merely as means of 
obtaining contributions to national expenditure from the poorest, but 
also as a preventive against excess, aud as a penalty in case of excess 
in their use. The. duties on spirits especially have been raised by 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer to the highest level compatible 
„with the maintenance of the revenue and the prevention of illicit 
distillation. In the recent debate, Mr. Morley protested he could 
scarcely take this view of the case seriously. He declined to admit 
. that duties on spirits were kept high for any purpose of repression, 

and he seemed to hanker after some rhapsody that Mr. Burke had 

once put forth in praise of gin. Yet a little consideration may show 

that the view is sound. ‘With respect to such commodities as tea, 

it has always been held a good argument to` address a Finance 

Minister that a reduction ‘of duty would increase consumption. And, 

indeed, if it could be shown that halving the duty would double the 
amount consumed it would be a sin against all sound principles of 
taxation not to reduce it one-half. Conversely it would not be 
allowable to increase the rate of duty if the result showed no increase - 
of revenue. In the case of spirits these pleas would be at once 

rejected. No Chancellor of the Exchequer would venture to urge that 
the duty on spirits should be brought down to 5s. a gallon because 
the elasticity of consumption would speedily recoup the initial logs, 
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Tt is also plain that it is precisely in relation to these alcoholic drinks 
that excess of use is possible and frequent. And if we take two men 
of the same means, one temperate and the other intemperate, the excess 
of taxation borne by the latter in comparison to the former is 
necessarily a penalty. It would be grotesque to suggest that a 
reduction in charge could be made for taking a quantity. Subject, 
however, to this principle, which cannot be overlooked, it is sufficient 
to compare the budgets of different individuals leading normal lives, 
to arrive at the conclusion that despite all that has been done in recent 
years to adjust the distribution of burden, there remains an unequal 
pressure on the lower classes of contributors to the national revenue, 
In the method of inquiry illustrated in the preceding paragraph, 
the question of locality has entirely disappeared. It will be seon that 
the issues raised are not between place and place, but between person 
and person, The taxpayer, be his means ample or narrow, does not, 
with some slight exceptions that need not detain us, vary his contri- 
butions to the Exchequer by change of residence within the United 
Kingdom. He pays the same duty on the same article of consumption 
whether he lives in Ireland, in Scotland, or in England. There may 
be more poor in one neighbourhood than in another, but, if there be 
injustice, the injustice suffered by the individual is the same every- 
where, nor could it be remedied by local abatement or exceptions, 
since, if these alleviated the burden in one locality, they would 
leave it untouched in another, and where they prevailed they 
would not only alleviate the burden of the poor, which might well be 
justified, but would alleviate the burden of the rich also, for which no 
excuse could be offered. ‘The result stands that the question of 
injustice is one of persons, not of areas. And if any remedy is pro- 
posed it must be based on this truth. Some will, indeed, be most 
reluctant to admit that there is any inequality, and they may call in 
aid considerations of local taxation as redressing the otherwise unequal 
burden of Imperial taxes. They urge that if the poor pay more than 
their share in Imperial taxes, they pay less than their share in local 
rates. I cannot myself allow this plew ach system of taxation 
ought to be so arranged as to be just in itself, and it would be a bad 
principle to aim at establishing equity by setting off one injustice against 
another, I do not however allow that our system of local taxation, 
rude and unsatisfactory as it is, does offer any compensation as between 
classes of citizens, and the inequality of Imperial taxation is not 
counterbalanced by it. As to the reality of this inequality, a- short 
test may be indicated in the admitted facts of the situation. Omitting 
certain small taxes, to which reference has been already made as com- 
paratively unimportant, an identic system prevails in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is admitted that this identic system results in the 
raising in Ireland of a much larger revenue than could be rightly 
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demanded from the proportionate resources of the inhabitants of the 

island. This is common ground. The injustice is corrected, so far . 
as Ireland as a whole is concerned, by the giving back of an undue 

proportion for local purposes. More is raised than there should be, 

and more is given back to make up for it. But the fact that more 

is raised under an identical system shows that the system is in itself 

faulty, and the explanation is that it produces too much because. it 

presses: unequally on the poorer classes who form so large a proportion 

of the population of Ireland. As has been said already, if each Irish ` 
contributor paid according to his means, the total sum raised in 
Ireland would be in proportion to its means. - -The fact that an excess 
is raised proves that many contributors in the island must pay in’ 
excess, I see no escape from a conclusion forced upon us by facts 

as to which all are agreed. 

It is here necessary to meet an argument which has often been 
„raised in recent discussions. It is said that if the real question ‘is 
between man and man—and we have no more to do with the insulation 
of Ireland than the isolation of Wiltshire—why should a different prin- 
ciple be observed in the recent distribution of grants from the national 
exchequer? . The explanation is found in the answer that should be- 
given to the question—If we have arrived at an organisation of tax-. 
ation under which, after deducting what is paid out for local purposes = 
from the total received, there remains a balance which may be taken ' 
-as the contribution of Ireland for Imperial purposes, what should be 
the principle of distribution of any sum which may be disposable as a 
surplus of total national income over national expenditure ? It would 
seem that the distribution of such-a surplus should follow the same 
lines that would be taken if, instead of distributing it, it was remitted 
through a reduction of taxation—i.c., that the surplus’should be allotted 

e just as it would be if so much less revenue were raised, or, in other 
words, it should go back to the several localities in the proportions in 
which it was derived from them. ; . 

Tt does not matter to what purpose the sums distributed may be 
allocated. In England the- sum may be devoted to one object, in 
Scotland to another, in‘Ireland to a third. The process in each case 
is simply a restoration, for local purposes, of a certain reyenue raised 

_ and not required for Imperial purposes. In my judgment, the system 
is a bad one, especially bad since, as we see glaringly-in the case 
of Ireland, it involves raising „sums disproportionately from the 
poorer classes for objects which ought to be borne in larger share by 
their well-to-do neighbours; and this fact is hidden from popular 
recognition. But though I heartily join in condemnation of the system, 
the principle of giving back sums in proportion to the amount received 
appears to me fair and equitable. In the interests both of economy 

and of equity I should hail a complete separation between national 
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and local finance. But an ignorant impatience of local assessments 
is satisfied by an allocation of revenue raised by methods of which the 
taxpayer is practically unconscious; and so long as local needs are 
met by such subventions, every new subvention must be assigned 
rateably to the sum received out of which it is repaid. 

A Royal Commission has been appointed to examine into the 
subject of local taxation, and if it rises to the height of its task the 
result of its labours should be the establishment of a system under 
which local charges should be met by local revenues locally adminis- 
tered, to the promotion of economy, good government, and good 
citizenship, when all the confusion of thought and obscurity of action 
involved in the Imperial subventions will have disappeared. There 
will remain, however, the adjustment of Imperial taxation, and the 
net result of the Royal Commission on Financial Relations and of the 
discussions which have followed its report, appears to me to be 
a demonstration that this adjustment is called for, not between 
different sectional areas of a united country, but as between different 
taxpayers wherever they reside within it. The humbler classes, 
wherever found, bear more than their fitting share of the national 
burden. I believe this disparity to be less in the United Kingdom 
than in any other nation of the world. Weare free from the pro- 
tective duties which aggravate it elsewhere, and the indirect taxes 
which remain have been counterbalanced by a levy of direct taxation 
to the increase of which the attention of financiers has been almost 
continuously directed during the last fifty years. The disparity has 
been reduced, but some remains, and an appeal to get rid of what is 
left ought not to fail of early success, for it is an appeal to no section, 
to no division, to no locel jealousy, but to the spirit of justice that 
should prevail throughout the land. Irishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Englishmen may be invited to join together in remedying evils which 
affect Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Englishmen. And if, as is natural, 
Irishmen feel most strongly the pressure borne by their own country- 
men, they may also see that the best way to relieve that pressure is 
to join with Englishmen and Scotchmen in relieving similar pressure 
throughout the United Kingdom. The path of fiscal reform thus 
indicated is certainly not hopeless. -It is but the following up of that 
we have already pursued. But it will be undoubtedly much easier 
to trace it by the reduction of the taxation that presses most severely 
rather than by an increase of other burdens, In the diminution of 
national expenditure and the realisation of surpluses, which could be 
applied to redress inequality, lies the best way of salvation. There 
may not be any great apparent promise of movement in this direction, 
and we are fallen on evil times. As long as men of eminence and of 
authority think they serve God and their country best by inspiring 
jealousies at home and provoking them abroad, there may be little 
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promise of the means of alleviating the undue burdens of the 
multitude, But of this also there must be an end. The multi- 
tude themselves have the power; and it is for them to see and 
to decide. We may not be so far off as some people think from a 
return of the time when successive Chancellors of the Exchequer may 
have the glad duty of remitting taxation instead of devising means of 
meeting & continually increasing expenditure. _ When that time comes 
it would be easy to indicate those. special taxes, the removal or 
diminution of which would lessen and perhaps wholly destroy any 
remaining injustice in the distribution of the national burden. The 
tea duty and the tobacco duty are conspicuous as pressing out of all 
‘ proportion upon the poor. They cannot indeed be considered alone ; 
if they had not been balanced by other imposts their injustice would 
have been too patent to have been borne, but they remain too onerous 
and their pressure should be abated.- . If a reduction of expenditure 
does not allow these changes to be made we shall have to face the 
more difficult task of increasing other taxes so as to permit them to 
be effected. One way or another the rules of equity must be realised. 
They must be realised not between Great Britain and Ireland because 
they are separate entities, and because the printed sections of a 
statute require that justice should be done between two islands, but 
between all the inhabitants of a common country, and in fulfilment of 
Obligations independent of statutes, having their sanction in the 
fundamental principles of human society. 
: + * L. H. Courtney. 


VICTORIA, PRINCESS AND QUEEN. 


S progress ever continuous or general? When it gains in one 
direction does it not lose in some other? There seem to be 
transfers of progressive force from one to another nation. One may 
also ask whether there are not also the curiosities, the discrepancies, 
and the monstrosities of progress. When was the civilised world ever 
so closely knit together as now? Yet, was there ever a time when 
there was so little check on the wrongdoing of great States? Is not 
progress like ihe tide, full only for a brief span of time, and then 
either on the ebb or flow? Sometimes when it ebbs we think, if we 
look at the waves singly, that it flows. One has to note the wide 
water-marks to see whether it advances or recedes. 
The Queen’s long reign began at a period of strong advancing flow, 
a good deal in the nature of a spring tide, often turbulent and , 
threatening, but obedient, nevertheless, to law. She has kept on the 
crests of the advancing waves. At her accession the wave of Parlia- 
mentary Reform had fallen, and the wave of socialist energy was 
rising. It was a seething, unrestful time in some ways. Little was 
then adapted to the new industrial steam force. There was a glut 
of manufactured calico and thousands of naked backs without any 
prospect of being clothed. The shoe pinched the working-class foot 
severely. Relief was ignorantly sought in Chartism, rick-burning, 
machine-breaking, and in Ireland. in the repeal of the Union, with 
the hidden hope of an agrarian revolution. O'Connell at once fostered 
agitation there, and kept it from running into rebellion. _ Canada was 
a malcontent. ‘The Colonial Office, far from dreaming of Imperial 
Federation, only wanted to wash its hands of the colonies. They were too 
` far off to interest Parliament, so far off that Sir John Franklin, when 
he went as Governor to Tasmania, thought he would be more out of the 
VOL. LXXI. 3E 
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reach of British sympathy there than at the North-Pole. Victoria and 
Melbourne her capital were born just sixty years ago. There were 
few links between England and her outlandish possessions other than 
those formed by religious missions. One chiefly learned of Kaffirs, 
Hottentots, and New Zealanders from “ Missionary Notices” and at 
missionary meetings. Moffat was then in South Africa, But 
Livingstone had yet to cover that broad belt of regions unexplored, 
with the rivers, cataracts, lakes, mountains and fertile vales that now 
are marked on the African map. The Dark Continent, however, 
knew nothing of German brandy and rum, or Maxim guns, and was 
an innocent part of the earth. compared to what it is now. 

The Queen has witnessed the entire growth of the nervous system 
given to the planet by electric telegraphy—a growth mainly due to 
British enterprise. It was held in germ by the penny postage that 
began early in her reign, The Queen’s head, when the Queen was 
young and her profile pretty, became on envelopes and newspaper 
wrappers the symbol of cheap and rapid communication by letter. 
No circumstance that I can think of helped more to build up that 
popularity, which has ‘become the instrument of so much good, than the 
penny postage stamp. We do not think of it now because we are so 
used to it. But I can remember the time when the Queen’s head, as 
the postage stamp was then called, was new to many. In the prestige 
that cheap arrangement brought her shé much more than made up 
for the prerogatives she waived in her attempts to be a true constitu- 
tional Queen. The Queen’s head had formerly been only seen over - 
public houses, But Rowland Hill brought home to every family 
where a letter was delivered the idea of a young Queen who had come 
to reign on a quite new and superior basis. A mania for postage’ 
stamps sprang up. Stamp fanatics promised thousands of pounds for 
benevolent objects if so many stamps that had passed through the 
Post-Office could be furnished them against a certain date. Louis 
Napoleon was so much struck with the increased prestige of the Queen 
through the penny stamp that when elected President he lost no time 
in having a three-halfpenny stamp struck with his profile on it, 
Doubtless. it helped to open his road to empire. 

The first appearance of the cheap Victorian stamp coincided 
with a swift flow of emigration that was beginning to set in, 
especially from Ireland, to the United States, which were then 
beyond a very wide ocean indeed. Those swift liners that take 
us across in six days were not yet dreamt of. Steam was 
undeveloped. There was a well-founded dread of travelling in 
steam carriages. There was in England no national system of 
education as in Scotland, and no craving for mental stimulants as in 
the Irish class that kept up the hedge schools. The Sunday following 
William IVs death, Sidney Smith,-preaching at St. Paul's, and taking 
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a brief view of the new Queen’s duties, first and foremost thought she 
should lend her mind to the very serious consideration of educating 
her people. Those who had the child in their hands might 
give what bias they pleased to the increased power reading and 
writing would give him. By how many fables, by how much 
poetry, by how many aids to the imagination might they not 
engrave the fine morality of the sacred Scriptures on young minds? 
Might not the arm of the assassin be stayed by the lessons of 
early life? Many continental countries, when that sermon was 
` preached, had taken the lead of England in the great business 
of education. He had no conception of the development that print- 
ing and reading were to take in the Queen’s time. Perhaps, 
if he had, he would have dwelt more than he even did on 
the importance of the teacher and the preacher. Before he 
preached Lord Shaftesbury had, unknown to himself, been caught 
with the humanitarian spirit of Socialism, which was convulsing 
France in its efforts to find organs. He found a vast heathendom in 
England, and was nobly trying to bring light and softening agencies 
to bear upon it. The masters were brutal purchasers of labour, 
remorseless in grinding their “hands” as their own steam mills. 
The men and women, known as “hands,” were utterly brutalised, 
and the children hapless and helpless victims. The Woman’s Question 
did not exist. Mary Wollstonecraft’s book was forgotten. L. E. L.’s 
sentimentalities and the poet Bunn’s now forgotten cockneyisms 
were more to the taste of upper middle-class ladyhood. The strong 
women that Scotland and Ireland gave to literature—Joanna Baillie, 
Elizabeth Hamilton, and Maria Edgeworth—were sinking to the 
grave, But they never were flag-bearers in any sense. The Queen’s 
accession brought forward very slowly the question of Women’s Rights. 
America saw in it an object-lesson. The continuous success of the , 
Queen as a constitutional ruler; the good example she set to her 
subjects at home and to her brother and sister monarchs abroad; her 
ever-growing popularity and world-prestige, may be said to have pro- 
pounded and all but solved the Woman’s Question. Sixty years ago, 
working and lower middle-class England suffered from want of bread. 
Dear bread was then the general curse, and showed itself in a genera- 
tion of stunted children. The cry went up all over England when 
the first Queen’s Speech was circulated: “She has said nothing of 
cheap bread.” Should not a memorial altar be set up on the Jubilee 
Day to Cobden, Bright, and Villiers ? 

I was not born when that Speech was read, and have only a tradi- 
‘tional knowledge of the Queen’s early life at Kensington and at Bucking- 
ham Palace. But, having in these busy days seen much history in 
action, I have come to think that those who went before us knew the 
‘history of their time better than we do. Impressions were more 
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deeply etched on the mind. Are they now etched at all? Are they 
not rather written on a slate, from which -the subsequent crowd of 
impressions and sensations effaces them? Who now remembers the 
Opera Comique fire? The fire of the Charity Bazaar of last month 
must soon be forgotten. In my youth it was not so. An event of 
public interest was recorded verbally, as well as on paper, and handed 
‘down by word of mouth to younger generations, with beautiful dis- 
. tinctness. It really seems to me as if I personally knew Mrs. Siddons, 
Sir Walter Scott, and even John Wesley, whom the old people among 
whom my childhood was spent had known. One of my grandmothers 
received Wesley’s benediction when she was a child, and I fancy I still 
see him sitting on an arm-chair, pushing back the hair that had fallen 
over her forehead, and saying: “ Grace, little one, is thy name ; may 
grace be thy nature.” Likewise the family of the Duchess of Kent 
at Kensington; Queen Adelaide and her gingerbread complexion ; 
‘the excitable, talkative, and thoroughly excellent William IV., the 
sailor-prince who divined Nelson in the West Indies. when Nelson was 
nobody, were brought before my mind’s eye with wonderful vividness. 
Conversation was then as different from what it is now as letter-writing. 
Tt was carried on in a flowing, but not high-flown, style, and cultivated 
as an art. Instead of the abrupt commonplaces of the present day, 
attempts were made to interest in conversing, A monologue wás 
thought bad form ; but what pains were taken to disguise the mono- 
- logue when one had, in society, to speak for oneself and the rest of 
the company! The art of the conteur was delicate and valued. Con- 
versation was more anecdotic, more varied, fuller than it is now, and 
the choice of words much wider. I imagine that a hundred words 
more than suffice to take one now through a London season. 
There was really much that was Addisonian in the talk of ‘well- 
educated women when the Queen was young. They Tatlerised. 
° The need for society journals was not felt, because the society journal 
lived and spoke. : 

I had the good fortune to belong to a family in which the women 
were remarkable for their bright minds and longevity. I can 
recollect a great-aunt who talked to an old gentleman that was 
at the Battle of the Boyne. The employments of women in their 
time conduced to reflection, to conversation and to letter-writing. They 
sewed and knitted as serious occupations, for there were no sewing: 
machines when the Queen came to the throne, nor for long after, and 
stocking weaving had not made knitting a craft for mere amateurs. 
While needles plied tongues went. A long letter was received with 
as much delight as a visitor who brought a budget of news about the: 
interesting persons of thetime. The most interesting were the Queen 
and those around her. People who knew nothing of court life were, 
when her reign was new, desirous to know whether she ‘really made 
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up for the loss of the Princess Charlotte! Queen Anne was then 
hardly dead. hea 

The Queen had been so much immured as a growing girl that her past 
life seemed a blank page to most- of her subjects at the time I speak 
of. She was vaguely heard of as a patroness of infant schools and the 
hospitals and philanthropic societies her father was interested in. 
There was an idea—well founded, it now appears—that she never had 
pocket-money. Not being able to contribute to charity funds, she 
worked a good deal for bazaars. I never saw her fancy work, but 
remember a screen, bought by a Miss Praed, with a sketch fastened 
on it in a slender frame of gilded tinsel. The drawing was in pencil. 
I was too young to judge of its merits, but was told it was a view of 
the coast near Plymouth, with fine beech-trees in a hollow, and by the 
Queen. My ideas of her Majesty were borrowed from the then new 
and raddle-red penny postage-stamps, early prints, and especially from 
a chromo-lithograph, which must have had a wide sale after her acces- 
sion. I recollect. it in the houses of many old friends. It was 
touched with sentimentality, and perhaps a little insipid. The artist 
would have wished to beautify and tone down defects, according to 
the taste of the time. It is allowable for the portraitist to place his 
subject in the best lights, and to give relief to the best points, but 
not to falsify, or deal in fulsome flattery. If one is forced by the 
painter to keep looking at a pair of fine eyes one does not heed a plain 
mouth, though it is there on the canvas. The Queen’s portraitists, 
in toning down overmuch, robbed the face of characteristic contrasts. 
Her countenance was the index to a matter-of-fact, literal, upright 
mind, emotional and ingenuous, nevertheless, and framed for friend- 
ship and hero and nature worship. These contrasting qualities are 
hinted merely in the coloured print I remember. My father, who 
had seen the Queen several times when she was Princess Victoria, 
told his children that “ one could know her from it, but that she was 
more like Betty Stothers.” Betty Stothers was a farmer’s daughter, 
comely, sweet, innocent, and giving a most pleasing impression of 
youth. Her grandfather was a Hessian soldier. Sir John Conroy 
told my mother that “ the Queen was most interesting when her eyes 
filled with tears, and that, as the fountains were near them, she was 
often that same.” 

It may throw some light on the dawn of the Queen’s reign to 
speak, in connection with her work for bazaars, of some contributions 
of Queen Adelaide’s busy hands—scumbling, Poona work, Berlin wool, 
tapestry, etching, flower-painting, and knitted window curtains. That 
patroness of Bible societies was more than an amdteur painter. 
There was, at the house of a rich Quaker lady where I was often 
taken as a child, quite a collection of artistic knick-knacks made by 
Queen Adelaide and her sister Ida, Duchess of Saxe Weimar, 
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for fancy fairs, Adelaide decorated a pair of letter-racks, with like- 
nesses in water colours of some beautiful children, They were grand- 
children of William IV. and poor Mrs. Jordan. Adelaide had the 
FitzClarences always about her, and gave pocket-money and pretty 
dresses to their children. William was very fond of them, and on 
coming to the throne made the whole ten lords and ladies, and the 
eldest son Earl of Munster. The title was in memory of some 
pleasant days he himself had spent in the south of Ireland. People 
wondered at Adelaide bringing the FitzClarences so much forward. 


‘ But she had German ideas about morganatic wives, and regarded 
` Mrs. Jordan as one. 


My mother and -grandmother’s circles contained some Irish ladies 
attached to the Court. The Countess of Errol (Eliza FitzClarence) 
was for some time a parishioner of my grandfather. She was a beauti- 
ful, very gracious, and extremely candid person. My: grandfather 
first met her inthis way. She was in a downpour of rain, sheltering 
herself as well as she could in a door opposite his house. He and 
his wife were taken with her appearance (which was strikingly un- 
common and still not eccentric), her wet clothes, and the cheerful spirit 
she showed. “He ran across with an umbrella to offer her shelter. 


` His wife, when he returned with the dripping lady, offered to 


lend her dry clothes. She was a charming being. In leaving, she 
gave her card, and said she thonght she must be a parishioner, 
though a temporary one only. But she stayed a long time in 
the neighbourhood, became a friend, and used to send presents of 
peaches from her hired villa—called, in compliment to her, Mount 
Errol. She spoke of Queen Adelaide as the best of women, and 
said that all the Queen’s instincts were good—they were so good, 
indeed, that her unhappy education could not warp them. Baroness 


e Uehzen was no favourite of the Countess. She was a rude, grasping, 


jealous, suspicious German woman. One of Lady Errol’s daughters, 
Lady Agnes, a sprightly, high-spirited girl, fond of theatricals, 
married the Earl of Fife, father of the Prince of Wales’s son-in-law. 
The Irish ladies I allude to were independent in their judgments. 
With compatriots they talked freely. The Irish do not take too 
literally what is said in the excitement of lively conversation. They 
set greater store on perception than convention, Those ladies spoke 
of themselves as not daring to open their mouths about the Court in 
English society, unless to heap fulsome praise upon it. They could 
not praise too absurdly. Their real feeling about Prince Albert 
was that he suited the Queen, but was, cther women found, cold and 
unsympathetic. He once, when reading near the fire, told a Maid 
of Honour to shut the door. She stared at him for some time, 
not believing her ears, and then shut it. Molehills at Courts take 
the size of mountains, The Prince was never comfortable in big 
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palaces, which he felt to be glass houses. Yet nobody could better 
afford to live in a glass house, his private life was so blame- 
less) He could not endure authors, and had always excuses for 
preventing the Queen having those about her who used to go to her 
mother's dinner-parties in the Kensington days. To be suspected of 
scribbling diaries was to incur his dislike. He became distant at 
once,-and he could be freezingly so. He was all reserve in the com- 
pany of novelists. Disraeli remarked this. It must be owned he 
was most unfortunate in talking freely about the Irish to Varnhagen 
von Ense, who, too vain to keep the conversation for posterity, pub- 
lished it in his own lifetime, ‘The Prince said he had no sympathy 
for the Poles, because they were the Irish of Central Europe. He 
forgot how the Poles saved Central Europe from the Turks. 

These and some other ladies were to the monde I revert to what the 
modern society journal is to people in country houses. But the best. 
source, from time.to time, of Court news, or Court news filtering 
through Kensington Palace, must have been Captain, or, to give him 
his Victorian title, Sir John Conroy. Sir John, to quote his own 
words, “ knew her Majesty from the cradle, and, indeed, long before, 
-for he was attached as equerry to the Duke of Kent while he was still 
an old bachelor.” This baronet, from all I can gather, had the 
characteristic defects and good qualities of the Irishman of his time, 
freshly drawn from the Roman Catholic-Irishry. He was penetrating, 
had a keen mind, a shrewd eye to main chances, and a flexible character, 
could cajole, bluster, and overbear, and hated all the Germans round the 
Duchess of Kent. He often protected the Queen from the systematic 
and incessant despotism of her governess, Lehzen, and from some 
shortcomings of the Duchess of Kent, who was rather inclined to look 
on the young Princess as a means for providing handsomely for her 
Leiningen children. Greville, it seems to me, is not quite fair to 
Conroy. He tells how he came forward as “ the confidential friend of the 
Duchess,’ and maliciously underlines the sentence. Baroness Lehzen, 
whose hatred of Sir John knew no bounds, furnished a text on that 
friendship to the Duke of Cumberland and Tory society, on which they 
malignantly harped, to injure the Duchess of Kent, who was supposed 
to be a Radical and Repealer, and her royal daughter. The governess. 
was not better treated. It was said that she had been a milkmaid—a 
dreadful charge sixty years ago—and was an intriguing, mischief-making- 
woman, She had traits that remind one of those Hanoverian ladies 
whose animosity was so fatal to Sophia Dorothea, wife of George I. Her 
grandfather was a pastor at Zell, and attended the not less unfortunate 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, on her deathbed. The Duchess 
of Kent brought her over to England as governess of the Princess 
Feodore of Leiningen. When she was married off to a relative of 
Queen Adelaide, Lehzen was retained to educate the Princess Victoria, 
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But when William came to the throne he insisted on her being made 
subordinate to a dignitary of the Church of England. Earl Grey was 
sent to intimate the King’s pleasure in this matter to the Duchess of 
Kent, and to ask her to choose one of two bishops whom he named 
who were in all respects worthy of an office of such great importance. 
-She said she was entirely with the King, so much so that the religious 
education of the Princess had been most carefully attended to by a 
clergyman of learning, piety and zeal—Mr. Davys. Her daughter 
had become attached to him. It would be a pity to break a tie so 
formed. Since there must be a dignitary why not give Mr. Davys 
preferment? Earl Grey took back to the King what the Duchess 
said. In a few days’ time Mr. Davys, who also attended to the 
Princess’s literary education, was made Dean of Chester. The 
animosity of Lehzen extended to Lady Flora Hastings, who was first 
in the household of the Duchess of Kent. The governess suspected 
Lady Flora and Conroy—whose family owed so much to the Hastings 
—of being allied against her. She was able, when private secretary 
to the Queen, to get Conroy dismissed and Lady Flora disgraced. 
Conroy was a scarcely secret link between O’Connell and the 
Duchess of Kent at Kensington. He could have done much to 
bridge over St. George’s Channel if his efforts to bring the Irish 
Catholics round to the Princess Victoria had been followed up when 
she came to the throne. In her girlhood there was serious talk in 
the North of Ireland of Repeal of the Union, under the Duke of 
Cumberland’s leadership. He had a Tory party in England, and was 
Grand Master of all the Orange lodges. He was the only son of George 
TII. who had intellectual ability, and none of the milk of human 
kindness. This Royal Duke was daring, caustic, a. clear, direct, and 
trenchant debater, and not a man to be held back by any scruple. 
eHe lost an eye in the battle of Tournay, and had harshly accentuated 
features that impressed those who did not like him as sinister. His 
' greatest pleasures were to annoy and tease. At one time he had to 
vindicate his character by taking an action for libel. The Duchess 
of Cumberland, a niece of Queen Charlotte and sister of the heroic 
Queen of Prussia, had to leave England in Queen Charlotte’s lifetime 
because ostracised by her. So long as the Duke of Cumberland 
hoped his son would marry the Princess Victoria he did not plot 
against her, or say caustic things of her mother.. But when he 
found that she was carefully isolated to make certain of her falling 
in love with a nephew of the Duchess, his ambition and vindictive- 
ness were aroused. He appealed to the Jingo feeling of the time. 
The word Jingo was not then invented, but the spirit was rife. Was 
` Hanover to be lost to England, and was the sceptre of Great Britain 
to be placed in the feeble hands of a young lady brought up in utter 
‘seclusion by a German mother, whose first husband was a Roman 
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Catholic? Conroy pitted O'Connell against Cumberland, without 
hiding his game enough. He so well succeeded that Ireland hailed 
the coming of age of the Princess ‘with enthusiasm as the dawn of 
a new and happy era. It was given out that she did not approve 
of Queen Elizabeth as a woman. The story of Elizabeth’s great 
reign had been, indeed, reduced to the merest outline by the Dean 
of Chester, It would never do, he was informed, for Victoria 
to think of imitating that resolute termagant, as the Princess 
Charlotte had done, whan she set at naught the Prince Regent's 
authority. The Princess Victoria was said by O'Connell to be the 
prettiest little girl he ever saw. If she came over and showed herself 
in Ireland, there was not a single Irishman that could help falling in 
love with her. She had been reared to venerate her lamented father, 
who had always a preferance for Irishmen, and on his deathbed left 
his sweet orphan, at the tender age of seven months, to the care of 
a chivalrous Irishman, The eventual result was the voting of an 
Address of Congratulation to the Princess by the General Repeal 
Association. It was presented on her eighteenth birthday. 

Who exactly was Sir John Conroy, of whom O’Connell spoke in 
these glowing terms? He was the eldest of a large and fairly wealthy 
family that had one foot in the county Longford and another in the 
county Roscommon. Their father O’Conroy, a barrister, who married 
a Cromwellian heiress, was son of Mul Connery or Mulconnere, a lineal 
descendant of Niel of the Nine Hostages. The barrister’s five or 
six sons were handsome, venturesome young fellows, rich in good 
looks, high spirits, and those gifts that captivate heiresses. In the 
struggle for advancement in life some of them met with untimely 
deaths. John, the eldest, to whom the Queen owes more than perhaps 
she is aware, was bustling, shrewd, and one of those persons who 
to think must talk, ard who, in talking, think rapidly and often 
brilliantly. He had a great deal of practical good sense under seeming * 
rashness ; was a ladies’ man in an Irish way. Entering the British 
army, he dropped the “O” and forgot the “ Mul,” and became plain 
Lieutenant Conroy of the Artillery. He captivated, at the age of 
twenty-one, the only daughter of his General, a Miss Fisher, niece of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, tutor to the Duke of Kent and to the 
Princess Charlotte. There is no such thing as a trifling event in 
human life. This marriage of Miss Fisher bore in many ways on 
the Queen’s life. It brought the lieutenant under the notice of the 
Duke of Kent and helped to secure his friendship. The Duke had 
a strong vein of piety. He looked on his old tutor who, he said, opened 
his mind to a perception of the truths and beauties of Christianity, 
with affectionate veneration. They prayed together when they met 
after long absences, et the Duke’s request. The Queen was, also af 
her father’s request, remembered in the Bishop’s prayers. What he said 
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to Fisher on the subject will. be now remembered with interest. It 
was: “ Don’t pray simply that hers may be a.brilliant career, exempt 
from those trials and struggles that have followed her father ; but 
pray that God’s blessing may rest on her, that it may overshadow her, 

» and that in all her coming years she may be guided- and guarded 
by God.” . 

In looking over old papers, I find some letters written at Esher, 
.Windsor, and Bath in the years 1817, 1818, and 1820. They show 
„what depression followed the death of the Princess Charlotte, and how, 
as the writer said, England had lost all faith in God’s providence. 
Looking back on that poor Princess, one now can see that she merely 
served to prepare the way for a Queen who would better suit a time of 
transformation. The vintage that fermented between the peace of 
Waterloo and the passing of the new Reform Bill needed a new bottle. - 
The Queen has been really the only constitutional sovereign that- 
England ever had, and her long reign has established -a course of 
precedents that must bind her successors. She has a peremptory side.. 
But it has mostly shown itself in dealing with points of etiquette and 
the internal government of her palaces: The letters I speak of deal 
with the life of the Princess Charlotte, her sad death, a glimpse at the 
death chamber in which lay the poor embalmed body of her who was.so- 
lighted up with warm feeling and generous impulse. It was swathed in 
a square piece of blue velvet over a waxed cloth, and tied with white- 
satin ribbons. Mrs. Lewis, the friend of twelve years’ standing, wept. 

- beside it. A pastor, Steinkopf, who was brought in by the back stairs, 
was the French preceptor of ‘the Princess. The five chaplains were 
down stairs. Mrs. Lewis’s faith was utterly shaken, She felt that 
God meant England to perish, else He would not have taken to- 
Himself so soon the good and beautiful Princess. Steinkopf rebuked 
her for her shallow reasoning. He afterwards said that the Princess. 

“Charlotte had every conceivable good quality, but she had one 
defect, which was her misfortune, but not her fault, Her father was. 
a drunkard. He went drunk to the martiage altar. The next day 
he separated from his wife. The Princess had the uncontrollable nerves. 
of a drunkard’s daughter. Her still-born child, perhaps, was a con- 
sequence of his intemperance. 

The Duke of Kent was the only temperate son of George III. ` He- 
was very like that king, was sober in eating and drinking, an early 
riser, and a slave to what he thought his duty.’ The Queen, in all 
but diminutive stature, is her father's daughter. But she has a calmer: 
judgment and tact and discretion, qualities he wanted. The parents” 
habits are often the child’s instincts. The Duke of Kent, from a sense- 
of duty, often acted as the Queen does instinctively. He was unfor- 
tunate in receiving a terribly severe education in Hanover, where the- 

_ old-fashioned Prussian discipline was the fashion. It helps one to- 
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know the Queen to know something about the Duke of Kent, and 
one understands her life better for seeing how it began, The Duke of 
Kent was an army reformer. Though a martinet, he was against 
flogging. He was the only victim of his energetic campaign against 
drink at Gibraltar. There was an affable, an obliging, a very friendly 
side to his character, and a despotic side, which often made him 
blunder. Thus, when Commander-in-Chief in Canada, the soldiers 
were to change sumimer for winter clothes on certain dates. Sudden 
drops in the thermometer were not thought of, and sentinels were 
found frozen to death at their posts. But he would himself in ambu- 
lances take round hot drinks to sick or wounded men. He was a 
friend to his humble retainers if they'were up to his standard of order 
and punctuality. Not to leave them an excuse for not being on-the 
minute, he had the inside of his house, and sometimes the outside, 
studded with noisy or chiming clocks and alarums. The Queen is 
not more methodic and particular in the auditing of accounts than her 
fathor was; but he left a load of debt, which she honourably paid on 
coming to the throne. His debts were a puzzle to all his brothers, as 
he had not any of the tastes of a spendthrift. He was, however, at 
great expense in educating and providing for the five children of an 
army lady—a Mrs. Cameron. He stood godfather to three boys and 
two girls, all of whom were, with other names, called Kent Cameron. 
My mother was at the school kept by the daughters of the geographer 
Sharman with the girls, who had beautiful Geneva watches, drop- 
earrings splendidly jewelled, bracelets, brooches, necklaces, all sent 
by the Duke of Kent on birthdays. She lost sight of the Kent Camerons 
after they left school. Conroy, who was the Duke's equerry, said 
the debts were incurred to satisfy a passion for perfection. If he 
found a flaw in anything he could not endure it, The first thing 
he did at new quarters was to have the interior pulled down and 
rebuilt, He had the paper changed at some expense that he could ° 
not afford at Woolbrook Cottage, Sidmouth, where he died, though he 
had only taken that place for the season, and had arranged to go 
back to the Amorbach dower Schloss of the Duchess. There he 
began directly he was married to build fine stables. There was no 
stabling, and the horses had to be sent some distance. He was at 
Amorbach when his wife announced that she expected to make him a 
father. Having spent all his money on the stables and new furniture, 
he had to borrow a sum sufficient to take the Duchess back to England, 
so that her child might be able to say, like George III., “I am an 
Englishman,” or Englishwoman. The Dukes of Clarence, Cumberland, 
and Cambridge were not so particular. Their Duchesses lay in at 
Hanover and Berlin. 

In the panic following the Princess Charlotte’s death, the Duke of 
Kent and his brothers were given £6000 a year, in addition to their 
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annuities, and emoluments, to enable them to get married. ‘The 
extra allowance was to be continued as a widow’s jointure. England 
did not relish the prospect of having for a king a Duke of Brunswick, 
or for a queen Jerome Bonaparte’s wife, especially as the legitimacy 
of her marriage was not certain. All the royal dukes save Sussex 
hastened to take German wives of princely houses. To marry a 
non-princely woman would have been to shut out offspring from the 
throne of Hanover. There was also the Royal Marriage Act to be 
considered. 

The Prince Regent could not bear to see his brothers with young 
wives and babies round him. It was thought by the Carlton House 
set indiscreet of the Duke of Kent to reappear in England under the 
circumstances just mentioned. His return threw his brother iuto 
tantrums of anger, and it was with a bad grace that he ordered the usual 
attendance of Ministers at the birth of the expected prince or princess. 
The Queen’s nativity did not certainly take place at a happy time. 
There was not money enough to pay a wet nurse, and the mother dis- 
charged the office. 1819 was the year of the Peterloo Riots and the 
Six Acts. Her christening was a source of endless friction. It 
was decided to have it in the great drawing-room’ at Kensington 
Palace. The Emperor Alexander I., the Prince Regent, the Dowager 
Duchess. of Coburg, and the Queen of Wurtemburg (Princess Royal of 
England) had expressed readiness before the birth to be sponsors, and 
the Duke of York, the Princesses Augusta and Mary to be proxies. 
The names should have been in the natural course Alexandrina 
Charlotte Georgiana Augusta Victoria, the sovereigns’ names leading 
off, and that of the highest sovereign prevailing for everyday use and 
in the signature. But the Regent protested that he in England was 
above no matter whom. He was sorely jealous of the brilliant part 
Alexander played in Europe in 1814 and 1815, It was feared he 

.*®might not come to the- christening, or, if he did, that he would 
behave badly. ` Of course the gold font was fetched from the Tower, 
and velvet coverings from the Chapel Royal. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishop of London, was to officiate, and 
the proxies were to be the: guests of the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
at dinner. The ceremony was to come off the day the infant was a- 
month old. When the date came round, all was ready for so important 
an occasion. But uncertainty had not been cleared away about the 
Regent's intentions: He arrived when the prelates were ready to begin. 
Anger was in his eye as he entered the drawing-room. The Arch- 
bishop feared to set him’ going. When the naming passage of the 
ritual had to be got through he blandly asked, “By what name does 
it please your Royal Highness to have this child called?” No answer 
was given, The Primate had been told by the Prince that he liked 
good historical English names that every one could understand. What 
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better name, he thought, than Queen Elizabeth’s. He mildly suggested 
« Elizabeth.” ‘On no account,” said the Prince Regent. “ Charlotte, 
after your royal mother and the child’s royal aunt.” “ Certainly 
not.’ The Duchess of Kent relieved her feelings by a flood of tears. 
The Princess Mary kissed her, and the baby cried. This spurred the 
mild Archbishop. “ What name is it your Royal Highness’s pleasure 
to command?” “What’s her mother’s name ?” “ Victoria,” answered 
the Duke of Kent. But his intervention was met by an irate look 
from the Regent. The Duke of York, seeing that the christening 
must be hastened forward if it was to be got through at all, took on 
himself to say, “ Alexandrina Victoria.” And so the Queen missed 
being known in history as Georgiana, & fitting name for the last of 
the Georgian dynasty, quelle résume, ex prime, et termine, but less 
suitable for a glorious reign of sixty years than Victoria. 

The Regent’s animosity was not shortlived. He expressed his 
displeasure at seeing “that infant” at a review, in a carriage with 
her father and mother, and hoped never again to see her on such a 
public occasion. The annoyance prevented the quick recovery of the 
mother. Sea air was ordered. This came round to Carlton House, 
and the Regent showed annoyance at the possibility of Edward taking 
“his widow and her children to Brighton.” Conroy wished to be 
near Salisbury, and recommended Sidmouth. Here we again see that 
there is no such thing as a trifling circumstance in history. If Miss 
Fisher had not married that Irishman there might have been no 
Victorian era. Sidmouth had also the advantage of being far from 
Brighton. The whole party stopped at Windsor on the way. The 
Princesses staying with the old King were delighted with the beautiful 
baby, and the excellent, good little wife who made their brother 
Edward so happy. George III. had dropsy, and his legs swathed in 
lead to prevent the water rising to the chest. He still sung hymns; 
he fancied he was in heaven, and was glad to hear that the Royal 
Family in which he used to take an interest on earth was throwing 
out young shoots. He was too blind to see “ Edward’s baby girl.” 
But her hand was placed in his. He thought it felt like Amelia's. 

At Sidmouth, the parents of the future Queen were content to stay 
in a very humble place, smelling of must. But the mild climate and 
sea air set up mother and child. The latter iad-a narrow escape of 
being shot as her mother dandled her at a window. A boy shooting 
at birds missed his aim and a pistol-ball broke a pane and grazed the 
sleeve of her dress. The Duke of Kent received a great shock. On 
getting over it he remarked gladly that his little ‘girl stood fire 
quietly, as a soldiers daughter should. He was devoted to her, 
carried .her in his arms on the beach; said to visitors to whom 
he showed her, “ This little girl will reign over you all.” His speech 
was simple, and he seemed to have been reared in the Palace 
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of Truth. He spoke of himself as the happiest of men in the. 
lowly cottage, notwithstanding his many causes for anxiety. And so 
life spéd until one day in January the Duke had a fancy to go 
to Salisbury to visit the Bishop and see the cathedral. It was 
one of those wet and warm days frequent in Devonshire. He 
had been a good deal annoyéd at finding he could not for the 
benefit of creditors dispose by lottery of his house, grounds, and 


. furniture at Castle Hill, Ealing. This may have shaken his health, 


He ‘took a chill in the cathedral; he complained of another chill at 
dinner; a high fever came on. He was ill of pleurisy; a messenger 
rode to London to summon Sir David Dundas, but he could not leave 
the King. Doctors Maton and Baillie said the natural strength of the 
Duke’s constitution was fuel for the fever. He was repeatedly cupped, 
leeched, and bled; 120 ounces of blood were taken from him. In 
lucid intervals he prayed for the child, and made his will, leaving the 
Duchess sole guardian. It was all he could leave, save some clocks 
and furniture that he had at Amorbach. She and the Princess were 
confided to Conroy, who, with Generals Wetheral and Moore, was 
named executor under the Duchess. Five weeks after she left London 
she found herself “again a widow, and solitary, alone, unknown in 
England.” S 

She had her civil list jointure of £6000 a year. Her brother 
Leopold, who posted from Lord Lauderdale’s in Scotland, had as the 
Princess Charlotte’s widower a yearly pension of £50,000. The child 
practically became his ward; £3000 a year was added by him to his 
sister’s annuity. He would not hear of her returning to Germany, 
and had arranged for her absence when last at Amorbach. Claremont 
was open to her. But it was well to keep near the Royal Family and 
take possession of the late Duke’s rooms at Kensington. There she 
went with her children, Conroy and a small household; there she 
brought up the Queen ; there in the thirties she formed a circle of 
political orators and literary men of mark. She had Richard Lalor 
Shiel at some of her dinners; she sung the Irish melodies for Moore 
more feelingly, he said, than they had ever been sung to him before. 
Stiff people thought her rather free-and-easy. Baroness de Spaeth 


-was the governess of the little Princess Victoria, who was jealously 


secluded until the Princess Feodora’s marriage in 1828. It was then 
agreed that Lehzen, not yet a Baroness, was to be the governess of 
the Princess Victoria. 

There was about that time, or a little earlier, a panic about the 
youthful Princess at Claremont, where she became violently ill, and did 
not.recover her strength for months. This is what I heard about the 
illness. One of Captain Conroy’s brothers was at Calcutta as aide-de- 
camp to the Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General of India. He had 
a cholera seizure and died. During his illness he wrote to his brother 
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in England, who let the young Princess play with the letter.” She 
fell ill almost to death in a-few days. ‘The illness presented strange 
symptoms. They resembled, it was afterwards noticed, those of 
cholera. But before 1882 nobody in England knew what cholera was, 
and the mother and her household ladies wondered whether an emissary 
of the Duke of Cumberland had not managed to slip poison into her 
food. This made them more suspicious, and led to bitterness, bicker- 
ings and wrangles in the Royal Family. If it was cholera, the Queen 
was the first person in England to suffer from that malady. But 
the illness may have been due to the leaden water-pipes at Claremont, 
which gave the final blow to the exiled Louis Philippe and made 
Queen Marie Amélie and the rest of the family dangerously ill. Lead 
poison does give rise to violent colics and deadens the limbs. An 
evil influence was supposed to hang over Claremont, which the water- 
pipes may perhaps explain. The Queen in childhood was often there 
on long visits for country air. A cure was effected by a sojourn of 
gome months at Ramsgate. The coast of Kent has a bracing, not 
to say harsh climate, that was found to suit her. It had the advan- 
tage—and a great one the Duchess of Kent thought it in William IV.’s 
reign—of being far from the Pavilion of Brighton. 

The Queen shows no attachment for the haunts of her childhood, 
unless for Claremont. She does not revert with any pleasure to 
Kensington, its big trees and unique perspective looking west. The 
hugeness, the mighty force, the inconceivable activities of the capital, 
the other side of Park Lane, are suggested wonderfully as one looks that 
way. But the Queen is a woman of feeling and emotion, and not of 
imagination or deep thought. She has the German rusticity, which 
was so conspicuous in her grandfather and husband, and only conceives 
enjoyable life in the calm, healthy air of the real country. One might 
imagine that the freedom the seaside secures to children would have 
endeared Margate and Ramsgate to her. With waves playing about ° 
her feet she could not have been so continually conscions of the close 
watch kept upon her, and the isolation from companions of her own 
age that weighed upon her. This conventual prison régime became 
more stringent as her mother received additions to her annuity. 
Sundays brought no change. Divine service was not attended in the 
Parish Church or Chapel Royal, but in the little dingy chapel of 
Kensington Palace. Mr. Davys officiated. The congregation was 
limited to the Kent family and household, and there were no fresh 
faces or unexpectedly pretty clothes to look at. The youthful 
Princess had two dress muslin and two plain gingham frocks 
for summer. They ware altered according to her growth. She 
had two cashmere frocks for winter. Her uncle Leopold 
often sent her muffs, beaver bonnets, tippets, and other articles 
of pretty clothing, The back breadths of her mother’s rich 
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cast-off dresses were used to make cloaks and pelisses. The firs. 
additional annuity was one of £10,000 a year for the Queen’s 
education. The second addition was made by William IV., and 
‘brought up the annuity to £22,000, 

When the Duchess of Kent was poor, and her daughters pros- 
pects uncertain, she found in the Duke of Clarence a consoler 
and a true friend. Adelaide his wife wanted to adopt the orphan 
child, without depriving the mother of the pleasure of bringing her 
np. But as years went on, and the child’s matrimonial future 
was settled by her Saxe-Coburg relatives, she was more and more 
withdrawn from the Royal Family and kept to lessons, accomplish- 
ments, and the little feminine tasks that she liked. Baroness 

` Lehzen said that if she were brought out before a worshipping 
‘public she would probably grow unmanageable. She had a very 
strong will when she chose to exert it. If she fell in love, nobody 
could tell what would happen, except that she would not take the 
husband the Duchess of Kent and her brother had fixed on. The 
` Prince of Cumberland, it was remarked, interested her more after 
he lost his sight, The Duke of Cambridge had an eye on her for his 
son. The two youngest FitzClarences were unmarried. They were 
a good deal older than the Princess, but still young“enough for her to 
take a romantic fancy to one or the other. Lord Adolphus, the elder 
of the two, was always with William IV., who made him the Commander 
of the royal yacht, the George, a vessel built by the Prince Regent, and 
gorgeous as any Lord: Mayor’s coach. It has lain by since 1840 at 
Portsmouth. Why should it not be exhibited for charitable purposes, 
or as @ page of retrospective history? Lord Augustus FitzClarence 
was a clergyman, who had gone through Cambridge, and been pro- 
vided with a living and a canonry. His levity, high spirits, and 
practical jokes were a cause of distress to Queen Adelaide, who had at 
heart the welfare of Mrs. Jordan’s children, and helped them to make 
aristocratic matches. But she hoped that “’Gus” would tame down. 
Conroy, who had no objection to the FitzClarences, though his wife dis- 
approved of them, thoughtlessly frightened the Duchess of Kent by 
saying that ’Gus was a man to cast aside his gown and bands and run 
off to Gretna Green with a young heiress. Hlopements were common 
enough in those days. William IV. would have condoned an elopement 
-with Lord ’Gus, The Princess Victoria was more and more secluded, and 
not allowed to go to Drawing Rooms or royal dinner parties, Conroy 
had the sense to understand that she did not need “ accomplishments 
and acquirements.” If she was brought up in good sentiments, 
merely as a lady, it would be better for her health, growth, and cheer- 
fulness of mind.’ Poring over lessons was stunting her body. It 
‘would be better to add three or four inches to her height than stuff 
all the Dean’s library into her young brain. She who promised to be 
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so blooming had, from too much of the schoolroom and turnkeys, a 
dull, pallid complexion, slept badly, shed tears for no cause, and 
looked unhappy and moped. Her mother was playing the Duke 
of Cumberland’s game in shutting her in instead of showing her 
elegantly clothed and in a brilliant turn-out to the nation, and saying, 
“There’s the girl I’m bringing up to be your Queen.” It was good 
advice. Prince Leopold approved of it, but feared to offend the King. 
Conroy feared nobody. The Duchess of Kent thought herself not rich 
enough to go posting over England with a retinue, and dressing the 
Queen as she should be dressed, in grand noblemen’s houses, But 
she was forced forward, and made a stay at Norris Castle an excuse 
for a yachting tour along the south coast. Visits to ports, dock- 
yards, stately seats, were paid. But she went too far in wanting 
to be assimilated to a Princess Dowager of Wales, and requiring 
cannon salutes in visiting men-of-war and naval ports. Greville tells 
of her complaints of admirals and the anger of the King, who had to 
put a stop by a General Order to this waste of powder. The long 
visit to the Isle of Anglesey in (I think) 1832 was paid in consequence 
of the Duchess of Northumberland urging the Duchess to take the 
. Queen on a tour in Wales, and promising her a splendid reception. 
It was thought then that the health and spirits of the Princess suffered 
from the, to her, cruel break up in the family circle that her Uncle 
Leopold’s acceptance of the crown of Belgium had brought about. 
He who was like a father to her was to leave England altogether, and 
in a few weeks to be married to a French princess. The Duchess of 
Northumberland was a granddaughter of Watkin Williams Wynn of 
Wynnstay, and daughter of the Earl of Powis. That lady had, under 
the firm pressure of William IV., been appointed governess. If 
Lehzen, he said, had the entire direction of the lessons, the Duchess 
should be the pattern for manners, and appear in charge of his niece 
in public. She had her pupil to Sion House as often as she was 
allowed to go there. But she never spent a moment with her out 
of Lehzen’s sight. i 

Not long ago I went on a long tour with a great niece of the Duchess 
of Northumberland, who conveyed to me her views on the Queen’s 
education, disposition, and natural gifts, She thought her the most 
upright child she ever knew, and still, very arch. One could do 
anything with her if one gained her affections. She hated to con- 
centrate her attention on lessons until told she was to be Queen. She 
then determined to be good, and learn patiently, attentively, and 
steadily. King Leopold told General Goblet that she had as a child a 
flickering, butterfly (papillonnant) mind ; but that she learned to think 
this unworthy of her great prospects, and changed completely. But the 
‘opportunities were so few to gain her pupil’s affections. Sir Theodore 
Martin, writing for the Queen, speaks of the Duchess as a mere 
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‘prilliant adjunct to her mother’s household, and in no degree a real 
guide and teacher. J have not the book by me. The passage is in 
connection with the Dowager Lady Lyttelton’s- appointment as gover- 
ness of the royal children. This only shows, how little the Queen 
as a growing girl suspected what management there was to keep her . 
affections from finding any outlet. that might divert them’ from thé 
channel in which the Duchess of Kent intended them to flow. Certainly 
we cannot blame the Duchess; but we must withhold sympathy from 
her narrow views of her inaternal duties, while making allowance for 
the nervous apprehensions she would certainly feel. But the Queen 
must have divined the interest her Duchess governess took in her, if we 
can judge from the affectionate regard she manifested after her acces- 
sion. I'am not aware that the Duchess of Northumberland was at Wynn- 
stay Park and Powis Castle when the heiress to the Crown was there. ` 
On her way to Beaumaris, the Princess received a present of the 
first large and well-dressed doll she ever had. It was in Cambrian 
costume. Is it in the collection exhibited a few years ago of her 
Majesty’s old dolls? The Welsh tour was the first outing the Queen 
ever had. It was noticed how diffident she was and how frequently . 
tears filled her eyes; she was thirteen, an age when one is troubled by . 
self-consciousness. This sense must have. been greatly stimulated. 
The pale plant was brought into full sunshine. Bonfires* blazed in 
her honour on the Welsh mountains. Bards were to sing of her 
girlish graces and her astonishing prospects. The contrast between 
her retiring-modesty and the splendour of her expectations excited 
Welsh imaginations at‘ the Eisteddfod, where she was to be brought 
out, She gave away the prizes to the poets. The fear of ' 
spoiling her almost prevented her being taken to that festival of. 
poetry and song. The excuse was - wet, chilly weather. It may 
ebe that the Duchess ‘of Kent trembled for her daughter’s health. 
* However, the weather mended and she went. A yacht was at 
her call in the Menai Straits; where she lodged at the Bulkeley 
Arms or stayed at Plas Newydd. Two holiday months sped: quickly. 
Then followed a progress, the most interesting of any made sincé 
Queen Elizabeth. The Duchess of: Kent had never realised before what 
English noblemen were. She and the Princess visited at Haton Hall, 
Chatsworth, Alton Towers, Pitchford Hall, Walcot, Oakley Park, 
Howell Grange, Wytham Park. They had opened Grosvenor Bridge 
over the Dee at Chester, been at an aristocratic christening in the 
cathedral, where the Princess stood as godmother to the first Victoria. 
called after her, inspected cotton factories near. Chatsworth, and were- 
glad. to see that the children did not seem the worse for working 
in the factories—an unguarded saying that angered the philanthropists 
who were fighting the battle of factory children. A fox-hunt was 
witnessed from a carriage for the first time. A visit to Oxford. closed. 
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the tour. The Princess was presented there with a quarto Old and 
New Testament, Conroy with an Hon. D.C.L. degree. The Dons 
had no idea how well he deserved it. - 

I speak of this tour, because I heard a good deal of it from 
friends who knew all about it. The Queen was so brightened up 
and enlivened by it that she returned to Kensington a changed person. 
Conroy, who had an Trish dislike to meanness, forced the purse-strings 
of the Duchess of Kent. He said that Parliament gave her the means 
to behave handsomely, and that if she wished servants and poor people 
to drink her daughter’s health she ought to furnish them with the 
wherewithal to do it. Her tips and trinket presents cost her £440, 
She had a stiff bill to pay at the Bulkeley Arms, and £2000 had been 
given to charities, 

The tour caused a storm at Court for this reason. The Princess had 
not attended the Coronation, She had been kept in the Isle of Wight 
during the week of the Coronation and its attendant festivities. ‘ Her 
knee was hurt, and the doctor said she must not walk until it was quite 
well.” Allthe going about in post-chaises did not seem a way to mend 
it. William IV. saw in the “ progress ” that began a fortnight after he 
was crowned, the setting up of a rival to his authority andrank. He 
rated the Dachess, but did not prevent her making another yachting 
trip along the south coast. Her daughter’s confirmation—a very 
beautiful ceremony accomplished in the Chapel Royal—led to a 
reconciliation. The Princess Victoria, who had come to feel what 
responsibilities awaited her, laid her head, after she heard the exhor- 
tation, against. her mother and wept. The Duchess, King, Queen, 
and other aunts and uncles wept also, and every difference was for- 
gotten. But in the three years’ interval between that religious event 
and William’s death there were fresh causes for dispute. The Princess 
was taken to Windsor on Eton day and went with the Court to Eton 
School. She was allowed to go under maternal surveillance to some 
royal banquets, but only went to one Drawing Room, and that was 
because the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and his sons attended it. This was 
in 1836. The season of that year had been a brilliant one for the 
Duchess of Kent, but fraught with annoyance. She had learned that 
William IV. intended to give the best suite of rooms to his daughter, 
Lady de Lisle, as soon as the place of housekeeper became vacant. 
To have a FitzClarence at Kensington was contrary to her family 
policy. On the pretence that she expected her brothers and nephews, 
she took possession of the rooms. It was not easy to make her 
give back the keys. Those servants of the King sent to demand 
them were threatened with the displeasure of the future Queen, who 
would haye sobbed out her heart had she known of the annoyance 
given to her kind uncle. Smaller rooms were lent to the Duchess for 
her expected guests, The first set was made up of Prince Ferdinand 
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` of Saxe-Coburg, who was going to Portugal to marry Queen Maria da 
Gloria, his father, Prince Augustus, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
The other set was composed of the Princes Ernest and Albert, who 
were not to come until Ferdinand and Augustus were gone. Augustus 
had: another handsome son, since married to Clementine, daughter of 
Louis Philippe. His youngest son is Prince of Bulgaria. The first set 
of Princes passed through France. Received there with the utmost 
distinction, they were sure to be lionised in London. Ferdinand and 
Augustus were handsome young men, first-rate musicians, admirable 
cavaliers and dancers, and ambitious. If they had not been brought 
up Catholics, Augustus would certainly have paid court to the recluse 
of Kensington. They were royally entertained at Windsor, went to a 
stag-hunt there, and attended concerts, balls, lunches, dinners in the 
West End. The Duchess of Kent had brilliant dinners and receptions . 
in their honour, and was glad, for the sake of the Princess, when they 
went away. Ferdinand regretted his Portuguese bargain before he 
left London. z 

Greville saw Maria da Gloria and the future Queen of England at a 
children’s party given by George IV. He thought the Portuguese 
heiress much better looking, and the Queen a plain girl. Guizot 
_ thought Maria da Gloria a monstrously fat girl, and the Queen really 
“ pléasing and almost pretty. If her mouth was faulty, her smile was ` 
always engaging. ‘The front teeth were too long and advancing, the 
upper lip too short, and the chin too receding. He imagined she was 
aware of this, for after she came to the throne she was always draw- 
ing down the upper lip, which gave her a sullen look—~a look of mock 
firmness and crossness that her cheerful, and indeed jolly, laughter 
belied. Yes, “jolly” is the right word. <A short time ago, when I was 
dining with a peer, now eighty-three, who is one of the Queen’s best - 
e old friends, as he was one of her husband’s leal and admiring friends, 
he said to me, “She is such a jolly; hearty person with any one she 
thoroughly trusts. But it would not do to say this to frivolous, vulgar- 
minded fools.” He pronounced the last word fules. Deduce from 
this his nationality. 

The question of the Hanoverian succession was greatly discussed in 
the Royal Family before the dawn of the Queen’s reign. The States of 
the Brunswick family were alone among the States of the Germanic 
Confederation in being free from the Salic law. Some Hanoverian 
legists were of opinion that the settlemeni of the Congress of Vienna 
freed Hanover from subserviency to the Aulic Council, in moot or 
other points touching the succession, The King and Chambers of the 
kingdom were paramount on all questions that did not trench on 
federal military obligations. There was a beginning, and perhaps 
` more, of a Queen’s party in Hanover. -It was rather encouraged by 
the military Governor-General, the Duke of Cambridge, who had put 
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forward his son George as one of the Princess Victoria’s suitors. The 
Duke of Cambridge was the youngest of George IIIs sons, and 
practically heir to nothing. He had lived most comfortably for more 
than twenty years at Hanover. His wife had the wearing of the 
Crown jewels for more than twenty years at Hanover and Herren- 
hausen. If-his son were Prince Consort he knew his governorship 
would continue. But if the Duke of Cumberland became King of 
Hanover, he would have to go back to London to live on his English 
pension of £22,000, which he had regularly saved. William IV. 
favoured the idea of a continuous union between the two Crowns. 
But when he found how bent the Duchess of Kent was on a Saxe- 
Coburg son-in-law, he began to waver. The visit of Princes Albert 
and Ernest and the companionship in which they lived with their 
interesting young cousin dispelled any feeble hopes that William still 
entertained. 

The Duke of Cumberland to the end had an ascendency over 
William’s mind. He represented that, since sex was not a bar, it was 
the King’s duty to make the Duke's eventual rights explicit. He had 
the power to do so. The house of Coburg was entrenching itself in 
France. Louis Philippe’s eldest daughter had married-Leopold ; his 
second daughter was engaged to a nephew of Leopold (Philip of 
Wiirtemburg); his third daughter was to be married to Augustus of 
Saxe-Coburg : who could say that the Duc de Nemours might not be 
preferred by Leopold to Prince Albert for Victoria? In any case, 
Louis Philippe would be for a union between the two Crowns. He 
was, indeed, rather fostering the idea, and when things came to a 
head, would make a marriage with Nemours a condition of his 
support. Belgium would play into his hands, and Prussia might be 
easily brought to do so still, William IV. took the opinions of 
international legists. He had an honest hatred of France, bred when 
he was in the navy, and thought Louis Philippe, who had acted ix? 
a dishonourable manner to his sister Elizabeth (Landgravine of 
Hesse-Homburg), a schemer. But in 1886 he hated the Saxe- 
Coburgs more than even the French. The Duchess of Kent had 
been ungrateful to Adelaide, outrageously rude to his daughters, 
and disrespectful to himself, who had been so long a true friend to 
her and her child. A rescript, of which I find no trace in any 
English history, was drawn up by the King’s orders, to settle once 
and for all the moot points of the Hanoverian succession. It did not 
cut off the Princess Victoria, but provided that she was only to 
inherit in the event of the extinction of male heirs. The feminine 
rights were to be determined, not by proximity to the last king, but 
by seniority of line, and the Brunswick male line was to have seniority 
over the females of the English Guelphs or senior line. Once united, 
Brunswick and Hanover were to remain indivisible. Princesses, on 
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attaining the age of sixteen, and in every case before getting married, 
were formally to renounce all rights except under this rescript. 
A rather wholesome clause was added by William IV. himself to 
the original draft: “ Each member of the Royal Family is to pay out 
- of his own income for the keep and education of all his children, ‘and 
to ask no money for that purpose from the State.” The rescript was 
‘signed on November 18, 1836, at Brighton, and promulgated on 
December 31, by way of a New Year's gift to the Duchess of Kent. - 
In this state of things Lady de Lisle, the. King’s eldest and favourite 
daughter, was installed as housekeeper at Kensington Palace. She 
was thought to resemble Mrs. Jordan more than the other children. ` 
' Her health was ‘failing when. she assumed office. She entered in ` 
January and died in April. The Duchess of Kent gave a party before 
the funeral. The death and the offence were a fatal blow to William. 
But he was fair and generous, and arranged to give Victoria £10,000 
a year, to be paid to herself always. Her coming of age was spontane- 
ously celebrated by the addresses which poured in from public bodies. 
The Irish address represented all Catholic Ireland. A file of private 
carriages extended from the Marble Arch to the Duchess’s entrance 
‘at Kensington. Poetasters wrote verses. There were no illumina- 
tions. As the King’s strength continued to fail and his asthmatic . 
attacks were incessant, time-servers rushed to Kensington, but could 
not get in:° Lady: Mary Fox, who had- succeeded her sister there as 
housekeeper, was summoned to Windsor to help Queen Adelaide to 
nurse-him. For five days and nights the good Queen had not changed 
her clothes. Lady Mary had held out the. olive branch, and sent 
bulletins, through a connection, to the Duchess. Leopold was uneasy 
abont the Duke of Cumberland, and sent Stockmar to London to 
prepare quietly for Victoria’s accession. The King rallied on June 18 
—a festival cherished by him. He died on June 21. The dawn of 
“the new reign began as normally as the rise of the sun on the morn- 
ing of that day, : K 
Tho Queen began as a party woman. She is apt to be carried 
away by admiration or friendly feelings. Lord Melbourne was her 
Prime Minister, and in all things her counsellor and guide. He was 
an agreeable, ` easy-going, sceptical man of ‘the world, notoriously not 
his father’s son, and the husband of the notoriously profligate Lady 
Caroline Lamb, Lord Byron’s too earthly “ flame.” He had the morals 
that did at the Court of George IV. People in that George’s time did 
not mind a shady attorney and play-actor named. Ford handing over 
Mrs. Jordan to the Duke of Clarence in return for the post of a 
London police magistrate and a knighthood. I say this, not to 
compare Lord Melbourne to Ford, but to show how dull the moral 
sense was in that nobleman’s time. _ The Norton v. Norton-Melbourne 
trial of 18386 would not, perhaps, have been remembered after the 
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Queen’s accession, in the following year, if Lord Melbourne had 
not been a party leader, and charged to initiate an ingenuous 
young sovereign in her regal duties. There was a verdict for 
him, But it was a verdict of “Serve Mr. Norton right.” He made 
use of his wifes beauty to extract from Melbourne the post of police 
magistrate that he filled when he sued for damages. He was not like 
Ford, a fellow of low origin, and a scamp as much from. necessity as 
instinct, but heir to a title and a good Yorkshire estate. He had 
made by implication his bargain, and what business had he troubling 
a judge and jury about his honour ? Considering the Queen’s age and 
innocence, Melbourne was not, one must admit, a proper person to 
direct her, not in constitutional matters merely, but in any matters. 
She had turned off Conroy with a pension of £3000 and a baronetcy, 
justly emancipated herself from her mother, and taken Lehzen for her 
private secretary. The Baroness, in a way, was also a chaperonne. 
When the Queen admires, likes, or loves, she does so thoroughly. It 
was delightful to have a man of the world, with velvet manners and a 
soft vein of wit and humour, that contrasted with his rough, startling 
originality, to “coach” her. He knew who every one was, in Parlia- 
ment and society ; loved her, Greville says, as a daughter. He may 
have been astonished to see freshness, innocence, maidenly diffidence, and 
a youthful glow of life associated with the sceptre. William had often 
sworn at him. She was like a Miranda coming to Ferdinand after the 
drunken sailors. His fatherly love called out filial love. She liked 
to be with him; her eye followed him about; his society was more 
agreeable to her than that of the Court beaux and diplomatists who 
tried to fix her attention. Lord Shaftesbury saw no harm in anything 
she did. -That Evangelical saint admired her as unaffected, sweet, and 
obliging. He knew that on the day of her accession her mother said, 
“« Are you not afraid of the great charge you assume ?” and that she 
answered “No; because I am sure of the uprightness of my inten-° 
tions, and I know that I love truth and justice.” 

But Tory society was not as saintly as Lord Shaftesbury. The 
Tory hatred of the Queen was antecedent to the favour she showed 
Melbourne. Mr. T. B. Potter, late-M.P. for Rochdale, on hearing at 
a table d'hôte at Aix la Chapelle of the Queen’s accession, called for cham- 
pagne to drink her health. The table was surrounded by English heavy 
swells—'lories all. They proposed as a counter toast “The Duke of 
Cumberland,” and Mr. Potter thought he was in for a lot of duels. But 
there were excellent middle-class people in town and country, mild 
Tories, that felt shocked at the place Lord Melbourne occupied beside 
the Throne. I knew among my old friends persons who had joined 
in hissing the Queen and Lord Melbourne at Ascot, to force her 
+o dismiss him. The Queen Dowager was appealed to by the Tory 
peeresses to hold Drawing Rooms. If she did so, they would 
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desert the Queen’s. She refused, and exhorted them to patience. 
Her niece’s faults. were wholly due to youth, inexperience, and sudden 
exaltation after cloistral, moping, seclusion. Foreign ambassadors, 
except the French and Belgian, were unfavourable to the new Court. 
The Austrian Ambassador wrote that the Queen was almost a Radical. 
She was the Queen of a little set. Her mother was set aside, but that 
did not matter much, unless to accompany the Queen and a cavalcade 
of young lords and ladies in their rides through Windsor forest. The 
Russian Ambassador informed Nicholas that the Court had gone over 
altogether to Whiggism. Royal authority was nothing more than a 
mystical symbol. The Queen had placed herself at the head of the 
ultra reformers, She was in a way to destroy the last vestige of 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical power. General Goblet, as well as Stock- 
mar, was appointed by Leopold to keep him informed of how things 
went on in the Royal circle and in the country. But the coronation 
diverted attention from the Whiggism of the Court and the Queen’s 
trusted-Premier. It had a mystical sense far higher than the Russian 
Ambassador thought, and this was everywhere felt, though not reasoned 
about. The Queen was the symbol of womanhood, with the accumu- 
lated power, wealth, and wisdom of ages for its pedestal. Her advent 
marked the beginning of the transformation of the law of force into 
the law of human right and of mutual sympathy and friendliness, 
The evolution of the reptile into the bird was not more beautiful than 
that of the gloomy, iron-handed, greedy monarchy of the Queen’s 
ancestors into the one that had arisen. She represented moral force 
and the strength of love. All the potentates of Europe, they did not 
know why, hastened to honour her at her coronation, as they had not 
dreamed of honouring her two uncles, l 
It has been my good fortune to converse on that ceremony 
with diplomats who were present at it. The identical, but not concerted, 
* idea of the Continental sovereigns was to send their greatest and most 
wealthy subjects as heads of special missions, with staffs of the most 
brilliant young men they could find. The attachés were to be selected 
because handsome, wealthy, accomplished, of high lineage, and good 
dancers and cavaliers. Louis Philippe sent Marshal Soult to signify 
oblivion of the Peninsular campaign, in which the Marshal lost a leg, 
and of Waterloo, He was allowed: £1600 for a week’s rent of 
Shaftesbury House, belonging in 1838 to the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby. 
The Russian special Ambassador, Count Strogonoff, who came 
after, said to the landlord, “If you can slip out of your bargain 
you shall have double the sum.” Strogonoff had with him Prince 
Anatole Demidoff, the Russian Croesus, who lived at the Palace of San - 
Donato, and was expected to spend in proportion to his fortune. They 
had with them a following of Asiatic princes, Prince Putbus, repre- 
senting the King of Prussia, was the wealthiest and noblest Prussian 
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subject. Prince Schwarzen2erg was accompanied by his beautiful 
wife, and had as attachés the pick of the Magyar nobility. I forget 
what. the insurance of their jewelled costumes came to, Denmark 
remembered the personal link of Queen Anne with Denmark, and hoped 
to renew it. The special envoy of Christian VIII. was also a suitor— 
the Prince of Holstein, then a mere youth, and now Christian IX. and 
“the father-in-law of Europs.” The Prince de Ligne came on behalf of 
Leopold. Charles Albert was able to send from Turin one of the richest 
men in Europe—Count Brignole. He brought with him a daughter 
grown up, but of small stature, with beautifully shaped features, and a 
spiritual expression that went to the heart. She was destined to test 
to the utmost the vanity of birth, wealth, beauty, as a means to happi- 
ness, and to give away, in trying tocalm a wounded heart, £9,000,000, 
or thereabouts, Need I name her? ‘The Duchess de Galliera. 

The Duchess de Galliera’s verbally given recollections of the cere- 
monial were as follows: “ The processions were huddled on each other, 
the circlets of gold on the heads of the royal Duchesses looked very bad. 
They were all stout, old or elderly ladies, with large amiable faces that 
expressed too much good feeding. Their coronets were borne before 
them. The Duchess of Kent was short and gorgeous. She was 
elated but composed. Composure is a trait in public of royalty. The 
Queen’s procession was wel. in view. She was a little bit of a thing. 
Her crown looked too large and heavy and the ermine rim was not 
ornamental. But one hardly thought of this as she advanced. I 
never could have imagined the ecstasy of interest, love, loyalty, that 
took possession of every soul in the church. The Dean fell ill sud- 
denly, and things had to be done by somebody who was not au fatt. 
That led to a good deal of ecclesiastical bungling. But one had 
to be well placed to see it. The Queen was externally composed 
and seemed to receive ell the honour, reverences, and applause, 
unshaken but not unmoved. She gave promise of what she has since 
performed. What interested us so much was that she was throughout 
the young girl.” 

The Duchess de Galliera, a good deal in remembrance of the 
Coronation, Jeft the Queer’s eldest daughter £100,000 and a pearl 
necklace, said to be one of the finest in the world. 

The Prince of Holstein falt his way, but was not encouraged. The 
Queen was too much taken up with her new life to think of marriage. 
Girls will be girls. She enjoyed the competition of which she was the 
object,and put off Prince Albert. He had a rival in the Duc de Nemours, 
whose eldest brother was married according to both the Catholic and 
Protestant rites a short time before the Coronation. The Prince de 
Solms, son of the Queen of Hanover, imagined the Queen favoured 
his suit, which his stepfather discouraged, The King of Hanover 
hoped the Queen’s health would break down under constant excite- 
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‘ment. As she could marry whom she liked, subject, of course, to the 
power of Parliament to refuse an annuity to the object of her choice, 
endless were the young noblemen who would fain see in her a Queen 
of love and beauty. A son of the veteran Marquis of Anglesey was 
‘spoken of as having met with’ encouragement. His sighs when she 
‘became engaged to Prince cet found an echo in a song beginning : 


“ The lady I love will soon bé a bride, 
With a coronet round her brow ; 
Oh why did she flatter my boyish pride? 
Is she going to leave me now?” 


But he did not break his heart. He married, had a large family, 
and is no more. The Queen stood for a couple of his children. 
The Queen remained three years “in maiden meditation, fancy 


' free.” She was then under the guidance of her uncle, the Duke of | 


Sussex, as well as under Lord Melbourne. Lady Cecilia Underwood, 
the domestic companion of the Duke, endeared herself to the young 
Sovereign. The Dake had been recommended by Leopold, as he was 
going away to live in Belgium, to his sister, as a person who might 
be of service to her and her daughter. He was a public favourite 
‘because, after the Princess Charlotte's death, he refused to slip out of 
his marriage with Lady Augusta Murray, though in law it was null, 
and he and she were long separated. He was a frequent speaker, and 


‘spoke well af Masonic and charity banquets. The Duke of Sussex. 


was always ready to take the chair at a banquet. -Lady Cecilia was 
the daughter by a third wife of a poor Irish earl with a. numerous 
family. She was the widow of a City knight named Buggin. But, 
not liking the name, she took that of her mother—Underwood. She 
induced the Duke of Sussex to give way to the Queen on the subject 
` of Prince Albert’s precedence, and was created Duchess of Inverness” 
ein 1842. She was a clever, agreeable, and, on the whole, good kind 
of woman; but with the sort of experience of life that sharpens rather 
than elevates, I had a great-uncle who often played cards with her 
and the Countess of Arran for small sums of money.- they were better 
players than he was. ~ 
This period of the Queen’s reign ‘was not a happy time. The ° 
Irish began to think O'Connell humbugged her in calling her the 
friend of Ireland. The painful Flora Hastings affair called out ` 
generous feeling against the Queen. It was believed to be greatly 
due to Lehzen and’ the Queen’s precipitation. In this - matter 
the Duchess of Kent, to whose household Lady Flora ^ was attached 
before she entered the Queen’s, behaved feelingly and handsomely. 
- Her Majesty’s nerves began to give way. The quarrel with Sir 
Robert Peel about his claiming the right to change her ladies, was 
„due, she has since said, to her own foolishness, for the Queen has 
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always had the courage, when she feels she has done the wrong 
thing, to admit it. Melbourne, as we know, came back after this 
quarrel. He got frightened to see how the Queen had changed, and 
thought how disastrous it would be for the Whigs if her uncle Ernest 
succeeded her, That Prince had been riding rough-shod over the 
liberties of the Hanoverians. Two days after he got back to Hanover 
he swept off William IV.’s constitution, in order, he said, to be able to 
rectify the abuses of 124 years of absenteeism. His subjects found 
him a despot who would stop at nothing. Melbourne knew him to 
be malignant, “The Queen,” said Melbourne, “ must get married. 
It would be worse than a disaster if she died childless.” The Duchess 
of Kent and Leopold thought so too. Prince Albert pressed for his 
suit to be accepted or refused. The Queen tells how it was accepted 
—that is to say, how he came over and was “ proposed to” by her, 
Weddings generally wind up novels. But the romance of the Queen's 
life went on for twenty-three years. August is counted a lucky month 
to her family. August 24, the Prince Consort’s birthday, is the red letter 
date in her calendar. She can no longer give him birthday presents, 
but she gives them to others in remembrance of him, thinks over his 
good words end kind deeds, and has the joy of feeling that her love is 
now freed from the dross of selfishness. The good of loving the dead, 
-the crippled, the helpless, is that it purifies love from that dross. The 
Prince was to the Queen all she says. He was the corrective of some 
-of her defects of character. One wonders how a young country 
gentleman, for he was only that, with no knowledge of human nature 
-other than what he picked up as a student at Bonn, could have so 
well adapted himself to his exceptional situation. That he sought 
above all things for wisdom there can be no doubt. Still, one must 
make reserves about tha benefit of the Queen’s marriage to the nation. 
For good or evil, it indirectly brought forth the new German Empire and 
its attendant militarism, We owe, in a degree, the German Emperor to . 
‘that marriage, and, following the chain of cause and effect, we find we 
-greatly owe to him the Sultan’s impunity to massacre Christian subjects. 
However, one can never say what the reaction of any political act 
may be. We are such blind creatures, living as if among explosives. 
‘If we go not warily and humbly there is almost a certainty that we 
-shall provoke catastrophes. 
The Prince Consort was right in impressing on Napoleon III. that the 
Treaty of Vienna was the law of Europe, and that it was dangerous to 
meddle with it. There was much in European arrangements that seemed 
-arbitrary which was not so, but was the adjustment of natural forces 
‘under various forms. Where the Prince erred was in not upholding the 
-game doctrine in his letters to his brother and to Stockmar, and in’ his 
conversations with Bunsen. There was one text for France, another for 
the advocates of German unity under Prussian hegemony. Napoleon III. 
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always felt from the hour he heard of the Princess Royal’s engagement 
to Prince Frederick William that the Treaty of Vienna was at an end, 
and that if he did not look out it would be torn up for the benefit of 
Prussia. He had not the grasp of intellect, the strength of will, or 
the hardness of heart to deal with or prepare to meet the coming storm 
as it should have been met. i 

Looking back to the time when the House of Coburg prepared the 
way for Prince Bismarck, one knows not what to think of the servility 
of the great British noblemen who were then Secretaries of State for 
_ Foreign Affairs, Lord Russell grovelled ; Lord Aberdeen bent like a 
rod of untempered iron, not to recoil again; Lord Malmesbury was 
frivolous and sceptical; Lord Clarendon a-courtier, unable to see where 
force really lay. The only manly Foreign Secretary was Lord Palmerston; 
and he was too fond of playing with explosives. : 

The Queen was the first sovereign who took advantage of steam to 
extend her knowledge of the United Kingdom and of Europe. The 
Georges used to go to Hanover and glance at Belgium or the Nether- 
lands on the way. George IV. paid a formal visit to the King of the 
Netherlands at Brussels, and went over the field-of Waterloo. But 
the British monarchy was under the Guelphs more sedentary than under 
anterior dynasties, until the Queen came to the throne. I recollect 
people wondering how her children ever learned their lessons, she ran 
about só much, taking them with her.. She was at Buckingham Palace 
to-day, at Claremont the day before, would be at Windsor next week, 
and then fly off to the Islé of. Wight. After summering there, she 
-would rush to the French coast, or to Belgium, or Coburg, and end the 
autumn in Scotland. ` The children were put forward as no other set 
of royal children had ever been. The roomy open carriages of the 
Queen looked like perambulating nurseries. This was a feature that 
went home to the British public. England is a nursery country. 
° Queen Charlotte used-to have her nestlings ranged around her in rich 
costumes at her Drawing Rooms. Those who were not old enough to 
stand long were placed stiff as wooden soldiers on a settee, But she 


1 


did not show them in the streets until they grew up. The Queen’s ` 


` vastly high station tended to make her an impersonal being in the 
eyes of the nation. The callow offspring around her brought her 
within the range of plain, good people. Her evolution as a motherly 
sovereign began in the Forties, But she did not bring any of the 
children abroad until she paid her memorable visit to Napoleon III. 
in 1855. ~ l ; — 

The Queen and Prince Consort had close and multiple family con- 
nections with Louis Philippe’s family. There was a traditional friend- 
ship between the Orleans and the Guelphs. It began with the 
Electreas Sophia and her niece Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, 
mother of the Regent. Philippe Egalité took advantage of the 
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participation of Louis XVI. in the War of American Independence to 
renew the old friendship of his family with the House of Hanover. 
He became before the Revolution the boon companion of the Prince of 
Wales. His eldest son was, as an exile, a pensioner of George III. 
to the amount of £2000 a year, and disposed to declare himself 
a Protestant. He was engaged to the Princess Elizabeth, whose 
hand he was to obtain after an expedition he undertook to make 
in Spain. It was arranged for him to start from Gibraltar with 
a Neapolitan Bourbon, and proclaim him in the room of the Spanish 
Bourbons who had become Napoleon’s prisoners. The Duke of 
Orleans had his eye on the Ionian Islands, and probably on Greece, 
But he saw his way to becoming King of the former if he set 
up a Neapolitan prince es King of Spain. A brother of his died 
in England and was buried in Westminster. The Orleans exiles 
always lived at or near Twickenham, which was proximate to Kew, 
Windsor, and other abodes of Royalty. Louis Philippe jilted the 
Princess Elizabeth for Marie Amélie, daughter of the King of Naples ; 
but her brothers do not seem to have minded, and continued to be 
this friends. He was on particularly friendly terms with the Duke 
of Kent. When, in 1843, the Queen and Prince arranged to visit 
Cherbourg, the Comte de St, Aulaire was instructed in a natural 
manner to tell Lord Aberdeen that a visit to the Château d'Eu 
would be highly gratifying to the King and Queen of the French. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians gave concerted help to the 
Ambassador. There had been a great deal of soreness in France 
about the settlement in 1840 of the Egyptian Question behind her 
back. Friendly relations, after the lapse of three years, were wished 
for on both sides, and the Queen and Prince said they would be 
charmed to visit Louis Philippe at his private country house at Eu. 
Guizot, the Count de Rohan-Chabot, the Comte de Paris, and others 
who were at Eu when the visit was paid, chatted with me about it, the ° 
two first often, and the Comte de Paris once only. He was six years 
old when he witnessed from the battery the landing at Tréport 
harbour, and had to describe it to his mother in a literary exercise. 
Imagine the tension of a poor child’s brain, knowing he had such a 
task before him! Who can wonder that his mind had no elasticity 
when he grew up? ‘The Queen ran into Tréport an hour and a half 
before she was expected. Her yacht had left out of sight the 
lumbering old warships forming her escort. Louis Philippe and his 
Ministers were holding a Council at the Chateau at half-past five 
when they heard the salutes. . There was a rush in waggonettes down 
to the port, two miles distant. 
The Queen of the French, the Princesses, and their ladies had nə 

time to pass under the hands of their maids; they mutually arranged 
each other's bonnets in the waggonettes in which the run down to the 
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port was made, A nurse of the Comte de Paris threw a new hat ang 
collar for him out of a window. Tho arrangement of the bonnets 
was not easy. They were poke bonnets, with side feathers; ‘bonnet- 
caps, or tour-de-tétes inside pokes, and broad ribbon strings to be tied 
in bows. The Queen of the French and Louis Philippe’s sister had 
borrowed curls, stiffly fastened round the forehead with hair-pins. 
Prince de Joinville’s young wife was in her morning gown and garden 
hat, ‘The Ministers and visitors followed the Royal Family. All 
made for the. end- of the jetty on which’ Marie Amélie and the 
Princesses were to receive the Queen. The royal yacht, with Prince 
de Joinville’s Pluton, stood out some distance. Louis Philippe’s 
barge—the barge made for Napoleon and Marie Louise—had been 
brought from Cherbourg. It was covered with a red silk awning, and 
manned by twenty-two sailors, and shot swiftly out, with two other 
barges and a steam launch. The setting sun turned the sea to gold and 
burnished everything. Field-glasses were fixed on the vessel where 
the Queen stood at the top of the companion-ladder. The King 
_ forgot his age in running up the steps, kissed the Queen paternally, 
_ and said how glad he was to see the daughter of his dear old friend 
the Duke of Kent. She met his fatherliness: with filial -effusions 

The Prince was reserved. He had a tailor; and he was tall, shapely, 
and handsome; but to French eyes his regularly handsome face was 
‘insipid. The tailor had provided him with a frock coat and grey 
trousers, strapped down with under-sole straps. His pallor was 
almost startling. The sea was too smooth apparently for. Neptune to 
have exacted his tribute. The Prince may have felt that he ought to 
be on his guard. The Spanish marriages were being secretly negotiated. 
by Lonis Philippe. Prince Albert—as he then was called—had at 
heart his cousin Leopold’s suit. The Queen was twenty-four; but. 
was thought “to. dress old.” She was in an inconyeniently long 
purple satin dress, and a straw bonnet, with yellow ribbons-and a 
yellow ostrich feather hanging on the side like a weeping willow. 
The Queen of the French had a stately bearing, a soft Italian man- 
ner, and cautiously blinking eyes. She was maternal, and stooped 
down to kiss her visitor. Nearly all the ladies were tall. The 
Princess de Joinville, a fair-haired Brazilian, was, however, tiny and 
‘diminutive. Madame: Adelaide, a mattresse femme, had visited 
England with Madame de Genlis. It is amusing to note the costumes ` 
in this vanishing view. The Queen of the French was in crimson 
poplin, with a white chip bonnet and hanging feather; the Queen of 
the Belgians in white silk and a white and blue bonnet. Madame 
Adelaide was like her portrait at Versailles, with a striped purple and 
black silk, an elaborately trimmed Tuscan hat and a grey gauze 
veil, long, and brought round her neck as in an Isabey miniature. 
Louis Philippe, at the top of the landing stairs, said to the Queen: 
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“ You'see, I have brought you to old friends and relatives. Here is 
Louise (the Queen of the Belgians) ; here are your cousins (Philip of 
Wurtemburg and Augustus of Saxe-Coburg); here is Hélène (the 
Duchesse d'Orléans and’ cousin of Prince Albert). It is a family 
party, and we hope to make you feel at home,” 

The Queen entered into every enjoyment. She was interested and: 
delighted with the novelty of everything, the gentle gaiety and the 
brisk chatter, It was noticed that her eyes wandered rapidly from object 
to object, without seeming to observe, but evidently, from her remarks, 
taking in everything. M. Guizot said that she talked better than most 
Qaeens he had met, except Queen Christina. Queens talk in company 
to be civil, and are commonplace to be safe, To be original might be 
fatal. What he most remarked in the Queen was her love for Prince 
Albert. Her eyes often followed him. She was not easy, when he 
was not near her, Her laughter was enjoyable. It broke ice and 
thawed. It was noticed that she often said with emphasis “ Most 
delightful!” “ This is a most delightful visit; a most delightful family ; 
a most delightful, quiet old house ; the woods and the views the King 
has shown us are most delightful.” She was called by the Orleans 
family la gentille petite Reine most delightful. After the Duc de 
Montpensier was married he wrote to his father, Je crains que la 
Reine, most delightful, ne sera pas most delighted d'un événement qui 
me comble. 

There was a visit paid soon after to Ostend, Bruges, Ghent and 
Brussels, The old genius of the Flemings for pageantry and sump- 
¢uousness was revived daring the progress of the Queen through 
their ancient cities. There were then few houses on the Dyke 
at Ostend. The “ Palace ” was behind it in the narrow Rue Longue, 
and was a plain house. Those who witnessed the royal progress and 
the festivities that marked it spoke of them as the realisation of 
Froissart’s most glowing pages. House-fronts were covered with * 
the most precious tapestries, and priceless old plate.used to adorn 
them. When there were not tapestries, rare paintings were hung 
on facades. Balconies were draped with rich stuffs. The Hôtel 
de Ville was entirely covered with tapestries dating from the time 
of Philip the Second. That visit had far-reaching and unhappy 
consequences. The British Minister at Brussels was Sir Hamilton 
Seymour. He saw that the House of Coburg was paramount in 
European diplomacy. King Leopold could hardly speak without a 
shudder of the Emperor Nicholas. He hated and feared him. The 
Empress Dowager of Russia, mother of Nicholas, in order to advance 
him to the throne, made mischief between his elder brother Constantine 
and the Grand Duchess Constantine, Leopold’s sister. A separation 
ensued; the Grand Duke divorced his wife with her consent and married 
a Polish lady. He had to abdicate his right to the imperial throne in 
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favour of Nicholas. The memory of allthis was gall to Leopold, who 
was subject to one strong passion only—ambition for his own advance- 
_ment and that of his house. Lady Canning, a beautiful and accom- 
plished lady, the daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, was with the 
Queen and was her favourite lady of honour. She was sister-in-law of 
Sir Stratford Canning, a hectoring, irascible, touchy, and vengeful man 
in the diplomatic service. He was cut to the quick by- Nicholas 
having declined to recaive him as ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
Sir Hamilton Seymour was promoted from the Brussels Legation 
to the Embassy of St. Petersburg. He from servility, and Stratford 
Canning from spite, pulled the same way, The former got up a row. 
about Nicholas, talking to him of the Sick Man and advising ‘England _ 
to put her money on another horse, and with his help to take Egypt. 
Between the two Ambassadors, the weakness of Lord Aberdeen, 
and financial intriguers who wanted to issue a Turkish loan, England 
“ drifted ” into the Crimean war. Lord Salisbury is said to sigh 
whenever he thinks of that war and its consequences. 

This visit of the Queen and Prince to Brussels made her acquainted 
with a man who was destined to have a great and good influence on 
the Christian world. He was then Monsignor Pecci, the Nuncio, and 
at once a keen diplomat and a disciple of St. Francis of Assisi. He 
was a man who, like his.master, could coax the birds off the bushes. 
He is now Leo XIII. and refuses to believe that Protestant England 
is outside the pale of salvation. -He sat one from the Queen at a 
dinner given by King Leopold. Does she remember him? He 
remembers her. But save the Queen, the most memorable woman 
then in Brussels was a poor governess, the daughter of an Irish parson 
set down in the Yorkshire moors—Charlotte Bronté. 

I have spoken of the Crimean war. It was coon with 
brilliant episodes.. They were like the little book in the Revelation, 

° sweet to the mouth but the after-taste most bitter. One of these epi- 
sodes was the visit of the Emperor and Empress Eugénie to Windsor. 
Another, the Queen’s visit to Paris in 1855. The Queen has said all 
that could be said about the arrival of her imperial guests, and how 
London, always fond of incarnations of material power, went out of its 
mind with enthusiasm. She has recorded the dinners, reviews, con- 
yersations, and the reception of the Emperor into the Order of the 
Garter. But she did not know 4 detail that may interest women. It 
was this. 

Felix the great hairdresser came over in the imperial suite. He 
lost his way at the Dover station and got to Charing Cross after the 
other imperial servants had left for Paddington. “There he fell in 
with some gentlemen of the household who were in the same predica- 
ment as himself. Carriages were scarce. Five of them got into a 
four-wheeler, Felix implored them to take him up. The Empress’s 
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head had to be dressed. He would commit suicide if she had to wait 
too long. He was given a lift, and gotto Windsor with them. But 
the Empréss’s hair was already dressed by a mere femme de chambre, 
and exquisitely. Felix used to take thirty francs a head at his shop, and 
forty francs at the house of the cliente. He went round in a private 
brougham and pair. When Court balls had to be prepared for, he 
began his rounds at eight in the morning. To keep the hair in order 
until the ball began he applied to it brillantine, or fluid wax, costing 
five francs a phial, He wasa vain, insolent fellow ; he did not commit 
suicide, but he never forgave the-Empress. She dispensed with his 
services while at Windsor. This did not get ont, and foolish ladies 
continued to pay Felix exorbitant fees. 

I have not read in Sir Theodore Martin’s book the fact that the 
Princess Royal was nothing less than bewitched by the style, beauty, 
brilliancy and lively manners of the Empress. The Princess was then 
a good-natured, round-faced girl of fourteen. To say she shed tears 
when Eugénie was leaving would be far too much within the truth. 
I do not like to apply plain, ordinary Saxon to the manifestation of her 
feelings. A Scripture phrase will do: “She lifted up her voice and 
wept.” The weeping was as that of a baby. How curious to think, 
in this connection, of what 1870 brought forth. Real life is full of 
such discordant contrasts. 

The Queen in 1855 arranged to spend the Prince’s birthday in France. 
Paris learned by telegram on the Féte Napoléon—the grand anniversary 
of the Empire—that Parliament was prorogued and that the Lord ` 
Chancellor said, in her Majesty's name: “The Queen rejoices that a 
French alliance has been founded on a just appreciation of the general 
interests of Europe, and consolidated in good faith. She congratulates 
Parliament on the abolition of the newspaper tax” (this secured the 
sympathy of the French press, which still paid a halfpenny stanip duty), : 
“the Limited Liability Bill, the development of self-government in the 
Australian colonies, and the forward progress of the Crimean war.” 
The telegram was posted as cannons were booming their announce- 
ment of the beginning of the féte, wine flowing in the military 
hospitals and barracks, and doles of bread going on at all the mayoral- 
ties. Wherever the light of illuminations was to strike fiercely, there 
the telegram was placarded. Editors, enchanted at the good example 
set by England, were inspired to eulogise the Queen and her husband. 
There was no discordant note in the chorus of praise. The Imperial 
Court appeared on the balcony of the Tuileries in the evening and was 
received with transports. The Empress had crowded the regalia 
jewels on a blue dress blent with silver, and was resplendent. But 
standing in a blaze of light people saw that she was souffrante. 
The Prince Imperial’s advent was predicted. Who could that night 
have foreseen the Zululand tragedy ? 
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Paris had learned that the Queen was to arrive by the Eastern: 
terminus froni Pontoise. She was to ‘be taken ont of the direct 
way (but this was not stated) to enable the Emperor to point out 
to her St. Leu, where the last of the Condés was said to have 
been strangled, with the complicity after the fact of Louis Philippe ; 
for the Duc d’Aumale, jointly with the supposed murderess of 
the Prince, inherited, under an extorted will, the great Condé 
fortune. Seats on stands were engaged at 80f. a piece, in windows, 
according to the storey and view across the Boulevard. trees, at 
from 80£. to 800f., enormous prices for the time. There was then 
a national or civic guard. It was to line the Boulevards. Its 
banners were to bear the words, “Union,” “ Force,” “ Désintéresse- 
ment ”—‘ Welcome” and “ God save the Queen.” The finest men had 
been already chosen for the front ranks. Prefects had long before 
been instructed to advise rich provincial Bonapartists to go to see the 
Queen’s arrival, and to bring their best carriages and newest liveries. 
They took the hint.- Thus the attendance of the most brilliant multi- 
tude ever seen was secured, Every family that brought a handsome 
equipage knew it made a good investment. Apart from this, the new 
applications of steam and telegraphy had given a Utopian colour 
to most minds. People believed in universal brotherhood, though the 
East and the West of Europe were engaged in a deadly struggle. They 
were intoxicated with delight at the nephew of Napoleon presenting 
the grand-daughter of George III. to Paris, and placing together with 
her a wreath on the tomb at the Invalides. When I reflect on this the 
guilt of Prince Bismarck comes home to me with overpowering force. 
“He has thrown Europe back hundreds of years. But shadow tracks 
light. The time that produced Cobden, Bright, Michel Chevalier, 
Bastiat, Persigny, Cavour, Louis Blanc, perhaps was bound to produce 
the apostle of blood and iron, of whom the Sultan is an eminent 
* disciple. ` : 

There is little in material EEN save as a wattle to sustain 
the human imagination: French imagination was exercised as it has 
never since been by the preparations, in which it saw the outward 
visible and working signs of the entente cordiale, There were 
none of those trivialities, suitable perhaps to a country fair, in which 
the Méline Government tried to symbolise the Franco-Russian ` 
alliance, and‘ to signify.a welcome Tsar and Tsaritza. Not-a glimmer 
of the wildfire of jealousy at the colonial greatness of England 
betrayed itself. Persigny had preached that England was only— 
could free trade be established with her and her colonies—opening 
markets to the skilled artisans of France. The Queen had two- 
hundred millions of subjects, What turns-over of wealth and what 
exchanges of ideas might not be effected through friendship with 
. her! Might not her example help to transformi. despotic into a 
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N empire? The French, in certain states, haye great conductibility 
of feelings or ideas. The sentiment prevalent in Paris spread at 
once all over France. I like to dwell on it as a relief from the recent 
horrors to which Europe seems now insensible, and from the piety of 
the German Emperor that so readily stomachs massacres. 

Maria Deraismes gave me an account of the shunting at Pontoise 
of the train in which the Queen travelled, The bourgeoisie of the 
Department were admitted to a stand at each side of the station, The 
prices of seats were to be spent in charity, and were so high that people 
said the seats would remain empty. But there was not, when the Queen 
was signalled, a vacant place. She was stared at, said Maria Deraismes, 
as if she were a curious creature in a show. The spectators were 
mostly provincial, and said aloud exactly what they thought. “ What 
a little bitof a woman!” cried a notary’s wife'to her husband at some 
distance from her. ‘She must be a good family woman,” cried some 
other bourgeoise. “ One likes to see her with her children with her. 
Nobody can say she’s haughty; Va pour la Reine d'Angleterre ! 
Vive Ventéinte cordiale !” Another exclaimed : “ Eile est agréable, mais 
pour étre belle 1” Then there was a chorus of laudation of the Prince 
Consort’s beauty. The windows of the state carriage were open, and 
the poor Queen could hear, Mdlle. Deraismes feared, all that was said 
about her. The Emperor apparently did. He looked concerned, and 
tried to prevent her listening by talking almost into her ear. Her 
Majesty wore a white silk dress with a jacket body and blue silk 
bretelles. Her bonnet was white and blue. The Prince of Wales 
was in a Highland costume; the Princess Royal was the image 
of girlish simplicity, and might have been a well-bred country ingénue 
irankly pleased and astonished. 

It may seem incredible that the whole way from the TERET where 
the Queen alighted to the Palace of St. Cloud the streets were freshly 
sanded and lined with troops. The best foot was everywhere foremost.” 
Her Majesty was treated as the glory of the Universal Exhibition, held 
in the brand-new Palais de l'Industrie. The Emperor regretted -that 
it was not as fine as the plan promised. She deserved a more splendid 
temple. Prince Albert singled out as worthy of admiration a horrid little 
painting that had every quality manipulation could give—‘‘Le Rixe,” or 
“ Tho Brawl.” Ruffians were shown engaged in a deadly tussle. The 
technique was marvellous. Meissonier, up to that time a struggling 
artist, was the painter. The Emperor, remembering the date of August 
24, bought the painting behind the Queen’s back for £1000, and 
presented it next day to her husband as a birthday gift. The subject 
was inauspicious. It would have startled an old Roman in the Prince’s 
place. He had come with the Queen to seal visibly the Anglo-French 
entente against Russia and prepare for a reign of peace. The Exhibition 
building where the painting hung is to disappear, making way for 
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the visible sign of a Russo-French agreement which may prove the 
opening of a vial. 

‘My husband was at all the “fétes given in the Queen’s honour. He 
saw her when she was Princess Victoria, and thought her peculiar. 
mouth then robbed her face of dignity. He also saw her in Edinburgh 
when she first went there, and a leg of mutton aimed at Sir Robert 
Peel, to show disapprobation of his Excise Bill, grazed her bonnet. The 
defect had then a good deal disappeared. But he never saw such 
fierce ire expressed in any face as when the missile from the butcher's 
shop went by. Her eyes became like steel, but she had self-command 
enough to prevent anger contorting her. .He watched her the whole 
evening when she was at the -Opera (in the old Opera House) 
with the Emperor and Empress. The Queen was serenely happy, 
gracious, and easily majestic from the long habit of queenly rank. 
The moral features quite sunk the physical. She was a Queen to be 
proud of.- He did not know how she was dressed. Nobody, unless a 
dressmaker, could have thought of looking. Conture said he never 
- saw such a triumph of a fine moral nature over a defective physique. 
The Empress was beside her. All that Madame Vignon, that Felix, 
that her femmes de chambre could do to give éclat to her beauty, had 
been done. But she was a mere insignificant figurante. Her mission 
was to open the Suez Canal, in doing which she opened a Pandora’s 
box. That- work done, she was to disappear from the stage for ever 
and a new set of actors to come forward. But the Queen was 
- appointed to help a slow work of evolution. Though forty-five years 
`- have” passed, she is still the fly-wheel of the complex British 
Constitution. . ~ l 

I witnessed a memorable landing of the Queen, It was at Kings- 
town in 1849. Iwas in a vessel in the harbour, so close to the royal - 
yacht. that had we been nearer we should not have had`a good view 
of the deck, and was young enough to sit on a man’s shoulder. The 
yacht lay.to beside the jetty; a gangway covered with red cloth was 
thrown out. It had to wait there, it seems to me, for a few hours. 
There was some mistake about deputations and the time for landing. ` 
It was a bright August morning—a Monday morning. I remember this 
because, when the salutes were fired on the day before, the congregations. 
rushed out of all the churches to see the Queen. She was, however, 
only cruising about in the bay. There was a lady in our vessel who was 
able to tell us the names of the persons who surrounded the Queen. 
A skeleton in elegant clothes was, she said, the Marchioness of Douro, 
daughter-in-law of the Duke of Wellington; a lady with full eyes and 
full pouting lips, beautiful and not insipid, was Viscountess Jocelyn. 
The Queen came out of a deck saloon in the glare of the sun, the 
Prince following her. She at once raised a dark blue parasol, lined 
with white. Sailors hung out the-awning. She then twirled the 
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parasol nervously, almost impatiently. The twirling action was often 
renewed, but she could not have been conscious of it. Her face was 
red, evidently from exposure to sea air. One should make allowance 
for that in judging of the first impression of her countenance. . I was 
strongly impressed, but too young to know why. I have often since 
evoked the face and the surrounding scene to try and read the former. 
There was an utter absence of pretence, but something that showed 
discomfort. I wonder whether she felt how potential she was at 
that moment for good or evil. The mouth and nose were disappoint- 
ing. I never saw their expression, which was a little cross, conveyed, 
unless in a full-length portrait by a Mr. Catterson Smith. The sun- 
burnt complexion may have altered the look of the eyes, which wanted 
the softness given in the early lithograph portraits. But the smile 
was pleasing. Nothing seemed to escape her notice. Shades—were 
they of annoyance, or of nervous fear ?—often fitted across her face. 
Looking back to her as she then appeared, I think her more pleasing 
as an old lady. The face now tells the story of-a good and, in many 
respects, a great life. Moral force triumphs over the physique. 

Somebody remarked that she was like the early miniatures of 
George III., and in the eyes and nostrils like a portrait of George 
II. at Hampton Court. She seemed not to feel that thousands of 
eyes were watching her. The dress was nothing remarkable. Lord 
Clarendon had advised her to come without any pomp, because Ireland 
had been recently famine-stricken. This was a mistake, The Irish 
‘imagination has been nursed amid the pomps of the Catholic Church ; 
it craves for stimulating aliment. Had the Queen been able to come 
between the unicorn and the lion with her crown on her head and 
sceptre in her hand it would have been all the better. The Irish 
would have taken the show as a compliment. But she was in a 
plain silk mantelet of steel blue and a white muslin dress with big, 
round spots, that might have been made in the house, The white 
running-string (à Coulisse) bonnet had a tour de téte of large pink 
roses, Young as I was, I was amazed to think how she had signed 
treaties and patents of nobility, read speeches to Parliaments, and was, 
in short, the tip-top lady of the world. Lady Clarendon had the face 
of a worldly woman and a stereotyped smile. It was a face one might 
expect to meet at a Foreign Office party. She wore a bird of 
paradise on her bonnet. Lord Clarendon, a pale man, had compressed 
lips and was unsympathetic. His half-repressed smiles were tinged 
with conceit, and almost smirking. 

The Clarendons were received on coming on deck as old friends 
—or we thought so, Beside Lady Clarendon the Queen was seen 
to great advantage, The Prince was pallid. Lord Adolphus 
FitzClarence said next day that he always was so at sea. He 
seemed to suffer from low vitality or to be anwmic. A doctor, 
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who watched him, predicted that he would not live to grow grey. 
But every one thought him gentlemanly and handsome, I am sure he 
did not enjoy ranking lower than his wife. I only saw the children 
as they crossed the gangway. ‘They were nice, open-mannered, 
civil children and made use of their eyes as much as the Queen. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness with which the Irish received the 
Queen in the two visits that I witnessed. Loyal they were not. One 
could no more expect foundlings to honour father and mother than a 
people who thought themselves conquered to like an absentee royalty 
representing that conquest. But they were pleased and wished to 
please and were inclined to make up and be good friends, -I believe - 
the Queen felt this and thought of visiting Ireland more often, but 
was dissuaded by the Home Office. That Department refused to 
answer for her safety if she went. Just like it! 

One of the incidents that conduced to give the Queen temporary 
popularity in Ireland was this, She and the Prince, with the Prince 
of Wales and Prince Alfred, were driving in their roomy carriage to 
Mr. Dargan’s Exhibition. The streets and windows were thronged. 
There were only bright faces, and the air was filled with cheers. She- 
bowed very affably ; the Prince held his hat a little before his fore- 
head, and hardly bowed. The Prince of Wales took off a cap with a 
white band and held it rather gracefully, as if to show that‘he should 
have bowed were the Queen not present. Prince Alfred looked a little 
sulky, and kept his cap on his head. The Queen did not appear to 
see him, but she did. She whipped the cap off his head with one 
hand and with the other gave him such a slap in the face. It was 

- done in an instant, and without any change of countenance. Thunder- 
ing cheers marked the approval of the multitude. She was careful to 
feed her children’s minds. During her visit to the Fine Arts Gallery 

e she saw a pathetic Belgian painting of Louis XVII. dying in prison. 
On a wall against which he leaned was written: “ Father,® forgive 

_ ‘them, for they know not what they do.” The Queen had the two boys 
fotched (I saw.no girls) and gave them a lesson about the little captive 
King. 

_ What view she took of the Revolution and its causes was then only 
known to her boys; but I have since heard that she drew from it the 
wholesome lesson that heedless sovereigns thinking only of their own 
pleasure must look out for disasters. An old Scotchman who was 
looking on at a respectful distance remarked that the picture was only 
an illustration of that passage in the Decalogue which declares that 
ancestral sins follow descendants. The Queen in the afternoon droye 
to Mount Anneville to call on Mr. Dargan and his wife. The Dargan - 
fortune had been made, like the Brassey fortune, in railway contracts. 
But the Irishman who provided a fund of £100,000 to build the Ex- 
hibition, and whom the Queen went to see in Dublin, was above taking - 
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any reward she could offer, however grateful for the immense honou? 
she did him. She offered him a baronetcy. He and his wife were 
plain Quakers and felt sufficiently rewarded in the success of the 
enterprise. They lived on a hill commanding a fine but distant view 
of Dublin Bay. Their gardens were their pride, but they did not 
venture to ask the Queen and Prince to glance at them. They were 
pleased with the “ polite directness of her manner,” which was that of 
one “ who had not had much time for vain compliments.” No visit 
was paid to Ireland after the Prince Consort’s death. This was a 
great mistake. The Irish and the French are the peoples that more 
than any other hold widowhood in veneration, The Queen by her- 
self, and in widows’ weeds, throwing herself completely on the 
affection of her Irish subjects, would have been taken to their heart. 
The dawn of her reign promised fairest for Ireland; the decline has 
not been sunlit over St. George’s Channel. 

It would have been difficult to find two ladies more unlike than - 
the Queen and the late Empress Angusta. The Queen learned in her 
long political career to finesse or parry, but was, under the most ` 
trying circumstances, above falsity or treachery. The Empréss did 
not finesse, but she could be guilty, from narrowness of mind, or 
rather of sympathies, of the blackest treachery. I had from a pre- 
ceptor of her two grandsons the following instance : She sent to that 
person to come from Cassel to Coblentz, where she was staying. Her 
object in sending for him was to learn from him of the progress of 
the pupils, and to know whether he would give up his summer holi- 
day to help to exercise her in French participles. As they were 
talking she began to praise her grandsons. Was not William so in- 
telligent, so active, so interesting; and was there ever a sweeter and 
more angelic youth than Henry? But she added, throwing up her 
eyes and sighing, ‘‘ What a mother they haye got.” The mother had 
made a conquest of the preceptor by her healthy intellect añd 
thoroughly unaffected and obliging manners. He felt indignant at 
the Empress being so much the traditional mother-in-law. The 
Queen as a writer is always clear, though her grammar is sometimes 
a little faulty. She has a breadth of inspiration in writing one 
of those letters or telegrams on mining, maritime, railway, or other 
catastrophes that places her above every other regal personage of he? 
time, except the late Comte de Chambord. Augusta had a literary 
and artistic and social conscience, but I doubt whether she had a 
heart. At any rate, she never spoke to the heart, though in regard 
to form I think her the most perfect writer of this age save M. Cha- 
lemel Lacour. She was as careful about her literary style as she was 
in preserving the remains of beauty that survived into her old aga. 
The Queen only troubles herself about essentials. She is almost too 
much alive to the emptiness of fine forms. If exacting of forms of 
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respect from Ministers and other great persons, she goes about her 
grounds in the plainest clothes, is friendly to the humble people she , 
meets, and enters like one of themselves into their joys and sorrows. 
The late German Empress could never dissociate’ the duties from 
the shows of regal station. But she and Victoria were of one 
mind on a capital subject—that of peace. Sydney Smith, in the 
sermon already alluded to, exhorted the Queen to place herself 
earnestly and courageously on the side of peace. If she read that 
sermon, she was not heedless of the exhortation. She gave proof of 
personal courage in appealing to. the old German Emperor against 
Prince Bismarck, when she had learned beyond a doubt that.he was 
preparing to go to war a second time with France. Bismarck never 
forgave her, and wreaked his yengeance on the then Crown Princess. 
The Queen succeeded in her object, for. the old Emperor held her in 
the highest esteem, and, though every inch a soldier, was no lover of 
war, . f 
EMILY CRAWFORD. 


THE GERMANS AND THEIR KAISER. 


F all her Majesty’s grandchildren none regrets more keenly than 
Wilhelm II., Imperator et Rex, that he has not been invited to 
England for the Queen’s Jubilee. In London, among the 6,000,000 
of Englishmen, the German Emperor would have taken delight in 
posing as the great Cæsar, the modern embodiment of the divine 
right, the representative of the Almighty, and the universal providence 
of all mankind. 

Ten years ago, at the 1887 Jubilee, hardly anybody paid the 
slightest attention to the then young Prinz Wilhelm von Preussen. 
The old Emperor, Wilhelm I., was still alive, the Crown Prince, the 
husband of our Princess Royal, in the prime of manhood, and 
“« Willie,” a nobody among the host of princes from all parts of the 
world. And Emperor as well as King though he is to-day, still 
stronger there lives in him the cabotin, the man who continually * 
wants to advertise himself, who daily and even hourly desires to put 
himself en evidence, and whose strongest craving is to make the world 
talk of him and occupy itself with him and his doings. 

Had the Garman Emperor been invited to come to London, heaven 
only knows what he might have done to attract people’s attention. 
Perhaps he would have adorned the pages of the Visitor’s Book at the 
Guildhall with his favourite maxim, Regis voluntas suprema lex— 
the words which he wrote above his signature in the Golden Book at 
“Munich. Or he might have asked the Queen to allow him to put 
himself at the head of the whole population of England to march past 
her Majesty ; for a “march past” is the Emperor’s ideal of bliss. 
Not without good reason, do his witty Berlin subjects say with bated 
breath, that their Emperor is suffering from defiliriwm tremens. 

But perhaps it is just as well that the Emperor should not leave 
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Germany at the present moment. The public mind through .the 
length and breadth of the Fatherland appears to be uneasy. The 
foreign observer must find it somewhat difficult to understand, why 
there should be so much excitement at present in Germany. But to 
the close student the reasons cannot be secret. 

The Emperor leads a double life, a kind-of Jekyll and Hyde existence.. 
In theory he acknowledges that the present age represents progress and 
forward movement, but in practice he recognises no other will but his 
own, in every aphiera i in every department of public and, as far as. 
possible, of private life. Regis voluntas suprema lex. The king’s will, 
and nothing else, is the law of the land; this maxim forms the guiding- 
principle of all his actions. : Ormniscience he claims as one of the 
attributes of his kingly: majesty; popular wit expresses this in the- 
words, “God knows everything, but the Emperor William knows. 
everything better.” 

A jury of experts decides which drama ought to receive the Schiller- 
prize for the finest play; the Emperor annuls their decision, for he 
“ knoweth best.” A committee of architects awards the prize for the: 
Reichstag Palace; the Emperor does not confirm their decision, for: 
his judgment is more competent than theirs. The Pope claims infalli- 
bility only in matters of faith or religion; but the German Emperor 
claims that-he is infallible in everything and anything, and not only 
in his judgment about the works of others, but also in his own acts 
and doings, in his private as well as in his public capacity. What 
he, the Emperor, does not know is not worth knowing, and when one 
of his sisters, the present Duchess of Sparta, ventured to express the 
opinion that English men-of-war looked finer than the German iron- 
clads, his Omniscience, in quite a loud voice, and before some ladies of 
the Court, called her a stupid goose for her pains. 

Things must have come to a pretty pass in Germany when the 
* Cologne Gazette, one of the most loyal and patriotic of German news- 
papers, writes that the Emperor is surrounded exclusively by men who 
belong to the Junker class, and that the statesmen on whom falls the 
responsibility are not in personal touch with his Majesty, and, like the 
Ministers of the Sultan, have to combat the permanent influence of 
his entourage. There is the rub. The Rhenish Gazette has touched 
the real sore point. It is supposed that Germany possesses an 
imperial Constitution, that Prussia also has such a document, that 
there is an Imperial Diet, and that a Prussian Chamber is also 
at work, True, quite true. But only in theory do-all these fine 
institutions exist, just as the law about duelling is upon the pages of 
the statute-book, or the paragraph-in the Constitution, that “all 
Prussians possess the same political rights.” The will of the Emperor 
is the real law of the land. He commands, and a duel must take place, 
whatever the law may say; he declares that the Adeligen are the 
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better, the higher men in the Fatherland, whatever musty paragraphs 
may declare to the contrary. The nobleman alone is of full weight; 
all the other citizens must consider themselves under a kind of capitis 
diminutio, as only second-best. The lowest Herr von is by birth, or 
becomes by being ennobled, a far superior being to the most illustrious 
commoner; the youngest sub-lieutenant, by wearing the king’s uni- 
form—the Koenigsrock—and therefore participating in, or representing, 
the king’s majesty, rises immediately above all merely civilian citizens, 
be they the best and worthiest of the land. Not once, but many 
times, on various occasions and in numberless public speeches, has the 
Emperor expressed these views. What can the Constitution, the 
Charter, mean to such a monarch? 

The National Zeitung of Berlin, a very mildly liberal bourgeois 
paper, is compelled to say that it is clear enough that the rights of 
Prussians are to be reduced to what they were at the end of the last 
century, when civil liberty, in a constitutional sense, simply did not 
exist. ; 

The hatred of the present German Emperor against the very 
slightest approach to freedom and liberty shows itself in his unfilial 
contempt for his father, the good Emperor Frederic. It is a well- 
known fact that during the too short reign of that unfortunate 
martyr, expressions were used by the immediate friends of the then 
Crown Prince with reference to the Emperor Frederic, which, if 
uttered to-day concerning the present monarch, would be most severely 
punished, as Jése-majesté, with long terms of imprisonment. And in 
all the hundreds of his speeches, addresses, and toasts, William IT. 
has hardly ever, if at all, mentioned the name of his father. For 
Frederic II. was supposed to lean towards “ Liberalism,” and to admire 
the institutions of England, the home of his wife. 

The present Emperor's ideal of a prince is his grandfather Wilhelm I., 
whom his grandson has officially “advanced” to the title of “the 
Great.” Woe betide the poor German subject who should dare to 
criticise his Emperor’s command concerning that title. Lèse-majesté - 
and years in prison can alone atone for such a crime. Political spies, 
like the dclatores of corrupt imperial Rome, prowl about in all parts 
of the Fatherland, and denounce the unwary citizen. Sycophantic 
Byzantine public prosecutors indict him with the greatest zeal and 
official fury for some lèse-majesté, which was very often nothing but 
the hasty expression of an ill-bred person, or the remark of a sharp 
tongue. These pushing young king’s attorneys demean themselves 
by taking up cases in which, perhaps years ago, a man in the presence 
of his own family made an unguarded remark about the Emperor ; it is 
now denounced to the police by a servant or a bad relation from spite 
or other infamous motive. Well these Staatsanwaelte know that Fy 
such zeal they ingratiate themselves in the highest quarters. They 
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are sure to “ arrive,” as the French put it. Their lord and master 
has a good memory for such magistrates: And the poor wretches, 
who in a moment of excitement or, perhaps, in a drunken fit, have 
used bad language concerning the Emperor—for in nine cases out of 
ten it comes to nothing more—are sure to be punished severely, with- 
out the slightest hope of pardon. Whereas the nobleman, the officer, 
who killed a private citizen is let off after a-short imprisonment. 
Thus the middle classes see, with sullen discontent, that the 
administration of justice, formerly the brightest spot in Prussian 
public life, is tarnished as soon as the slightest question arises 
between the feudal nobility and the members of the citizen-class, 
Equality of the Prussian before the law no longer exists. A feudal 
baron, though a convict and sentenced to penal servitude for the most 
degrading crime, is addressed by the President of a court of justice, 
before whom the prisoner has to appear as a witness, in the most 
obsequious manner as Herr Baron. An editor of a newspaper, on 
the contrary, who is sent to prison for some imaginary insult offered 
to a railway guard or other Civil Service employé, is treated before 
the court of justice with the grossest rudeness. The magistrates 
who behave in this manner are wise men. They know the time 
of day. i 
Bat there is another class of men in Germany who also know, and 
who bide their time. The Social Democrats, twenty-five years ago a 
mere handful, without leaders and without discipline, are now the thorn 
in the flesh of the Emperor. At first he tried, or rather it looked as 
if he tried, to propitiate them ; he gave out that the aspirations and 
aims of the Socialists had no better friend, no greater protector than 
their Emperor.: But that was at the time when Bismarck was to be 
got rid of, and when William IT. wanted to pose as the arbeiter Freund, 
while the old Chancellor was to be considered as their implacable enemy. 
The Socialists took what they could get; but they never were misled 
as to what were the real motives of this behaviour towards them. 
When the Emperor saw that he was found out, he abandoned the 
sugar method and took to the whip again. And from that moment 
commenced the struggle, which is not a party fight in the English 
sense of the word, but the battle between despotism and liberty, 
between the theory of the divine right king, and the self-government . 
of the people through Parliament. In the eyes of the Emperor the 
Socialists are the enemies of his kingdom and his crown ; they are 
Vaterlandslose Gesellen (a cosmopolitan crew), who are impudent enough 
to oppose his will, his Imperial commands. As a red rag provokes a 
bull, the “ impudence ” of the Social Democrats provokes’ the furious 
wrath of the Emperor. He will exterminate them, he will sweep 
them from the earth; his soldiers shall shoot them -whenever the 
occasion arrives, And the Social Democrats regard the Emperor in 
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the same light in which James II. was looked upon by English 
patriots, as a man who cannot be trusted ; as a monarch who loathes 
the Constitution of his country. Add to these general reasons, on 
public grounds, the hatred of the Socialists against the Emperor, as 
man against man, on account of all the ¢racasseries, the petty 
persecution, and the innumerable wrongs done to them, as they believe, 
by his special order and command. 

The situation is getting more and more dangerous, the feeling of 
discontent increases in intensity every day; even very moderate and 
loyal men are beginning to see in the new legislation against political 
associations many striking utterances, which enable them to infer how 
powerfully in the highest circles the idea is gaining ground, that one 
day it will be necessary to crush a Social Democratic rising of the 
whole people by force of arms. When that day comes it will be an 
evil day for Germany and for the Emperor. The Germans have not 
yet had their 1688, nor their 1789; and we cannot believe that they 
will be spared the experience of England and of France. The literary 
Golden Age in Germany also arrived a century later than the similar 
epochs in the two Western European countries. Notwithstanding 
Sadowa and Sedan, notwithstanding their superior chemical industry 
and their Réntgen rays, the Germans, as a political body, are a 
hundred years behind the English or the French nation. They boast of 
a Constitution, a Parliament, and all the other paraphernalia of modern 
government. But the Emperor nevertheless considers himself the 
master, just as James II. did. _ 

This discontent is not limited to the Social Democrats; the middle 
classes also grumble, and complain that the Emperor fosters and 
favours the pretensions of the feudal nobility, that even the adminis- 
tration of justice is tainted, wherever there is a conflict between feudal 
pretensions and the rights of the citizen. Thousands are thus driven 
into the ranks‘of the Social Democratic party; every election shows® 
this more clearly, and the Emperor thinks that reactionary laws, 
repression and violence will stem the tide, which they can no more 
do than Mrs. Partington’s broom. One would think that the military 
class at least would unreservedly admire the Emperor, But even 
this does not happen to be the case. The highest military circles are 
continually in a state of trepidation, lest the Emperor in one of his 
unaccountable fits of energy should plunge the country into war, and 
then insist on taking command of the army, being his own General- 
in-chief, Chief, of staff and commander of everything under heaven. 
A catastrophe would then be unavoidable, say the most experienced 
generals. There is no science, no art, no profession, in which the 
Emperor does not consider himself a master. But even more. He 
will lay down the law, he will rush in with conceited step where the 
wisest men would not dare to tread. .To his insane craving for self- 
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adyertising urbi et orbi nothing is too small, nothing too remote. 

A boat-race which does not concérn him in the least yields just as 
good grist to his mill, furnishes as good an opportunity for a telegram | 
signed. “ Wilhelm I. & R.” as Jameson’s, raid into the Transvaal. So 
far, the Emperor’s conceit has only pleased him, without doing much 
hurt to other people—though once he came very near overdoing the 

~ thing. “But far more dangerous than his mere vanity are his belief ~ 
that he is almighty, his inability to brook contradiction, his contempt — 
for the parliamentary institutions of his own country as well. as of 
other lands. $ ' ; 

A violent conflict between this autocratic, headstrong monarch 
and the people seems unavoidable. The Social Democratic party is 
gradually approaching the point when it will be eager to measure 
swords with the, “divine right” king, and to fight for the people's 
rights against the monarch by the grace of God. The army, as a 
machine for the purpose of mowing down “rebellious subjects” is 
expected to do its duty, should the occasion arrive and the order be 
given to shoot. But suppose the soldiers, the sons and brothers of 
Social Democrats, should hesitate to obey? Preparations are already 
made by express order of the Emperor to amend the laws against 
associations, and the situation must have become very critical when 
a Berlin journal comments thus on the proposed new Bill: “The 
Emperor demanded the incorporation in the Bill of provisions for the 
protection of the public safety and the public peace, because he is 
entirely governed by the idea that security and peace are menaced, 
and that the possibility of a rising on the part of the. Vaterlandslose ` 
Gesellen (unpatriotic fellows) must be taken into account.” The 
Emperor, the captain and pilot of the ship of State, sees that there are 
. rocks ahead, and his proposed way of getting out of danger consists 
in screwing down the safety valve. Whether by this method the port . 
“can be reached is somewhat doubtful. Prudent people in Germany, 
men who have rendered service to their country, look with grave 
anxiety upon the present state of affairs. They know that the head- 
strong monarch who at this moment guides the destinies of the Father- - 
dand constitutes a danger to their country, that what he considers to. 
be energy is generally only fussiness, that he possesses neither wisdom 
nor patience, and that his efforts to put back the clock of ‘Germany 
to the time of the dark ‘ages can but end in ruin for the crown and 
for the country. 

GERMANICUS, 


OUR FINANCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
. IRELAND. 


A REPLY TO MR. COURTNEY, 


TN the last number of the Contemporary Review Mr, Courtney 
describes the question of the financial relations between Ireland 
and Great Britain as “ comparatively simple.” He then proceeds to 
assume among his readers an acquaintance with the subject, and also 
with other thorny financial questions, which I fear is hardly justified; 
and, acting on this belief, he attempts no impartial description of the 
situation, such as it seems to me desirable should preface, the dis- 
cussion which’ he afterwards raises. May I venture to supply this 
omission ? A 
This new zorm of the perpetual Irish grievance arises out of a 
plain story of how Ireland has been taxed since the Union, provided 
by a Royal Commission which gave most laborious attention to the 
gubject. Hitherto this matter has given rise to much angry re- 
crimination, but it has been presented in a manner so complicated 
and ‘obscure that intelligent discussion was impossible. It has 
now been arranged in an orderly manner, and narrowed down into 
four conclusions, waich have been stated by eleven ont of thirteen 
Commissioners. Under the Act of Union each person residing 
in Great Britain paid in taxes, on the average, £3 10s. for every 
pound paid by a person residing in Ireland. Of this apparently 
liberal provision, the eleven Commissioners say that it “imposed a 
burden on Ireland which she was unable to bear.”* After some 
twenty yéars the original agreement was altered, and it was decided 
that British taxes should gradually be extended to Ireland. During 
forty years- this system of equalisation was carried on, but the most 
material steps towards giving effect to it were only accomplished 
between 1853 and 1860. Therefore the contribution made to the 
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general expenses by an Irish tax-payer, as compared with a British 
tax-payer, bore the proportion fixed in the Act of Union down to 
1850. In that year the total tax, per head, on the average, paid in 
Great Britain was £2 9s. ; in Ireland, 12s. 7d. In the year ending 
March 31, 1896, the British amount was £2 9s. 4d., showing prac- 
tically no increase; the Irish amount was £1 10s, lld., being more. 
than two and a half times greater. On the changes made between 
1853 and’1860, the eleven Commissioners say “that the increase of 
taxation laid upon Ireland was not justified by the then existing 
circumstances.”* Dealing, further, ‘with the system of equal taxes, 
which, since the introduction of Free Trade, are laid upon only a few 
articles, the same Report says that “ identity of rates does not neces- 
sarily involve equality of burden.”+ Summing up the results, the 
Commissioners found that Ireland has been for some years past, and is 
now, over-taxed to the extent of about £3,000,000 a year. The Report 
ends at March 31, 1894,’ To bring the story down to the termination 
of the last financial year, it is only necessary to add that since then 
the taxation has been increased by another £500,000. 7 
There is little need to add anything to the gravity of this indictment 
of Irish government. Yet it should be borne in mind that the whole 
responsibility rests upon -the House of Commons, for the system of 


` taxation was elaborated in modern ‘times by some of the greatest’ of 


British Chancellors. “Neither the Irish agitator nor the House of 
Lords, who usually share the blame for the evils of Ireland, ever 


- touched this question. It is not, like the old trade restrictions or the 
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penal laws, a memory of a past wrong, but an active irritant, getting 
more acute each year, and arousing to-day throughout every part of 
Ireland a deep-seated feeling of resentment. a ee 
Such then is the issue which Mr. Courtney disposes of in a light 
and confident manner. Practically he relies from the beginning to 
fhe end of his article on a single contention, but in stating it he 
makes little of the Irish case in every one of its aspects. “He denies 
that there is-any case. In doing so he is not over-careful as to the 
accuracy of his statements, or how far they agree with former conten- 
tions of hisown. The best method which is open to me for reply is 
to take first.the smaller points, and if these can be satisfactorily 
answered, then to proceed to deal with the single plausible argument 
on which his case rests. 
_ In the opening paragraph we read that in Austria-Hungary, 
in Germany, in Canada, Australia, India, there are, or may arise, 
“ difficulties compared with which the Irish case is simple, if not 
easy.” This sentence is a type of what I will venture to call Mr. 
Courtney’s unfairness. He does not give a single detail of any of 
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these cases. The reader cannot measure their gravity or compare 
them with the Ivish_case. In all the serious features there is 
nothing in common between them. There is not the helplessness 
of Ireland, the population dwindled to half, while the annual tax is 
doubled, until the burden on every individual, including local rates, 
over which he has no control, becomes four times as great in a single 
generation. There is not the ignorance of the amount exacted, which 
the British Parliament maintained in regard to Ireland from 1817 to 
1894 and, to a large extent, maintains still. We do not help our- 
selves to solve one difficulty by vaguely plunging into others which 
are in degree and in kind quite distinct. 

About half-way through the article there is another brief paragraph 
which may best be answered “by a. quotation from a speech made in 
Liskeard on the 6th of January last. On that occasion Mr. Courtney 
said “ The true principle of taxation was to get equal sacrifices from 
the different members of the community by taxing that margin which 
could be spared after the individual had achieved enough to keep 
himself alive.” This is the sound faith of the Margin for Subsistence 
approved by Mill and adopted by the Royal Commission. But what 
do we read now upon this subject ?— 


“Tt has been a common suggestion that, before considering the contri- 
bution that might be levied from the several members of a community, 
some irreducible minimum, representing the necessity of subsistence, should 
be deducted..... It is at least doubtful whether the idea of this 
deduction is sound . . . . the community may require the individual to 
sacrifice not merely of his possessions, but of himself.” 


Thus are the opinions of four short months since flung aside. 
In this article, as in Cornwall, the Alcoholic Duties form a sub- 
stantial portion of the argument against Ireland : 


“The duties on alcoholic drinks are maintained not merely as means of 
obtaining contributions to national expenditure, . . . . but also as a pre-° 
ventive against excess, and as a penalty in case of excess in their use. The 
duties on spirits especially have been raised by successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to the highest level compatible with the maintenance of the 
revenue and the prevention of illicit distillation.” 


These sentences directly state or imply that the tax on alcohol 
has been maintained; that -its pressure is equal in both coun- 
tries; that it is a penalty against excess; and that Chancellors 
of the Exchequer are restrained in exacting unbearable duties 
by a proper desire to repress illicit distillation. All these are 
examples of the careless and superficial misstatements which in 
this controversy are doing so much to inflame a sense of irritation in 
Ireland. There, indeed, such duties have been “maintained” and 
constantly raised. On spirits, which are largely manufactured in the 
country, and used to a great extent instead of beer, which is the 
VOL, LXXI. 3H 
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seta intoxicant of the English, the tax has been guadropled, 
having been raised from 2s. 6d. in 1821 to. 10s. in 1860, and in 
1890 to 10s. 6d. This high duty is levied in spite of a great and 
growing illicit manufactare. In 1895 the prosecutions for illicit 
distillation in Ireland were 1107,* in 1896 they were 1388. In 
England in the corresponding years they were four and fivé among a 


population over six times as large. There could be no better proof of - 


how unequally this high duty presses in the two countries. Since 1821 
the spirit duty in England has been reduced from 11s. 8d. to 10s. 6d., 
the duty on beer from öd. the gallon to 2d. (It is now 2łd.) Tn 
1860, the year in which the tax on whisky was raised, the duty on 
wine was lowered from an average of 5s. to 1s. 8d. the gallon, and the 
tax on brandy and gin from 15s, to 10s. the gallon. .The duty on 
cider, perry, and British wines containing less than 15 per cent. of 
alcohol has been altogether abolished. So that over the whole period 
the reductions in the taxes on stimulants in England have -been quite 
as striking a feature of our fiscal policy as the increases have been 
in Ireland. 


This unequal treatment is in itself hard-enough to bear, but ‘whem 


there is added the necessity of listening to sermons showing that it is 
all for his soul’s benefit, then the patience, even of an Irishman, is 
apt to,bubble over. To Mr. Courtney’s natural qualifications: to 
act the part of preacher are added, in this instance, a disregard 
of the most superficial facts which must make the position per- 
fectly delightful to him. The British population is eight times- 
ag great as the Irish, so where does the “penalty in case of 
excess ” come in, seeing that it is only on one-ninth of the whole that 


_ these duties have been raised, and that, they have been reduced in 


greater proportion for the eight-ninths. Following the passage already 
quoted we read, ‘If it could be shown that halving the duty would 
double the amount consumed, it would be a sin against all souné 
principles of taxation not to reduce it one-half. . In the case of 
spirits this plea would be at once rejected.” Mr. “Courtney does not 


say why the plea would be rejected in the case of spirits, The reason - 


is that spirits is the form. of intoxicant most used in Ireland (also in. 


` Scotland), while beer is the form most used in England. How is it that- 


‘this great moral teacher carefully avoids the subject.of beer? Before , 


his Cornish constituents in January he never referred to it. Yet he 
knew quite well that on the average every one consumed forty-four 


. gallons of this intoxicant per annum. The duty on it has been reduced - 


by more than half; the consumption has more than doubled. During 

the present reign the duty on brandy, gin, and other foreign spirits, 

all largely consumed in England, has been reduced from 22s. 7d. to 

10s, 10d. per gallon, more than half, and the consumption -has 
* Thirty-ninth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
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doubled. The same is true of wine. This has been the course of 
legislation with regard to alcohol of every kind which the English use, ` 
and no one who knows the facts will repress a sympathetic smile at 
the amiable weakness which Mr. Courtney displays for the vicious 
habits of his own countrymen, or the vigour with which he carries his 
righteous indignation into the camp of the Irish. i 

It may be interesting to add that the facts with -regard to the 
consumption of alcohol in the three countries established by the Royal 
Commission, show that when the various drinks are reduced to the 
common denominator of proof spirit, the consumption of each person 
in England is 4 gallons per annum, in Scotland, 2% gallons, and 
in Ireland, 2} gallons. So that the Irish are found to be the most 
abstemious of the three communities, yet taxation: is so shrewdly 
arranged that almost as much is realised per head there as in 
England. The high duty is continued notwithstanding the evidence 
of the severity with which it presses on the people afforded by the 
great number of prosecutions for illicit-distillation: It is only in that 
country that the rule of raising the tax exorbitantly has been unvary- 
ingly carried into effect, and these changes have been contrasted all 
along with immense reductions, and sometimes with the abolition, of 
the imposts upon beverages largely consumed in Great Britain. 

Mr. Courtney finds it necessary to devote a good deal of attention 
to the Act of Union, and his method of dealing with it is interesting. 
He first gives a very incomplete description of the financial clauses 
inserted for the protection of Ireland; then he denies that the Act 
continues to be binding upon Parliament. The source of much of the 
misinterpretation of the Act of Union is the provision which it contains 
with regard to the debt of the two countries. This is only one of the 
two provisions which were to precede the amalgamation of the British 
and Irish Exchequers. The two conditions were: 

1. That the value of the separate debts should be to each” 
other as 2 to 15; and 

2. That it should appear to Parliament that “ the respective 
circumstances of the two countries ” would “ thenceforth admit of 
their contributing indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on 
the same articles in each, to the future expenditure of the 
United Kingdom.” 

The second of these provisions, which is by far the most weighty, 
is constantly ignored. It may be said that in 1817 Parliament did 
consider that ‘the respective circumstances ” admitted of their con- 
tributing equal taxes, but it will be remembered in a moment that 
this is not so. On the contrary, Parliament maintained separate 
duties for forty years after that date. It is the neglect of this 
important reference to the “ respective circumstances” which destroys 
the value of Mr. Courtney’s constant reference to the Act of Union, 
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and it is a vague consciousness that his argument is not quite 
sound which leads him at great length to maintain that it is now open 
to the Westminster Parliament “to modify and change the conditions 
of the Act of Union.” Fortunately, authorities quite as high do not ` 
share this view. Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. Lecky, and many others, 
largely base their support of the Irish claim on the validity of the Act. 
In its reference to the new Commission the Government specifically” 
asks whether the provision in the Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland . . . calls for any modification in the financial system of 
the United Kingdom at present. If we admit that the authority of 
the Act of Union is still binding, it becomes impossible to refuse to 
inquire whether the means by which the separate Irish debt was 
increased between 1801 and 1817 were.in accordance with its pro- 
visions. The Act was based on the assumption that no’ more debt 
would be created for Ireland, that any further borrowing would 
be done by the joint Parliament, and that the only méans by which 
the two debts could come into the required ratio of 2 to 15 would be 
by the reduction of the British debt. The course which was actually 
followed of borrowing money for Ireland until at length by that means 
a sufficient nominal Irish debt was created to establish the required 
ratio and justify technically the abolition of the separate Exchequer, - 
was the first of the long series of very questionable financial experi- 
ments to which Ireland was subjected. 

The contention that, because Ireland did not pay the full sum that 
was demanded from her in the first seventeen years of the Union, 
she did not suffer under the financial arrangement of those days, is 
simply ludicrous. Evidence abounds of the terrible results that were 
produced by the ruthless raising of the taxes. In several years after 
1801 particular imposts were doubled, and yet at the higher rate they ` 
were found to produce less than they-did before. It was because of 
° the impossibility of resisting the weight of the facts brought forward 
that the Royal Commission found it necessary to declare that Ireland 
was unable to bear the burden that had been laid upon her. But 
there is another reason why the contention that if she did not pay her 
-share before 1817 therefore she has not paid it cannot be made good. 
After that year, for two generations she contributed far more than 
her just share of the Imperial expenses, In the year 1860 her con- 
tribution amounted to something like £5,500,000, and in the ten or 
twenty years after that date alone, she. more. than made good any 
so-called deficiency that might have arisen before the battle of Waterloo. 
Therefore the whole description of the Act of Union, its effect on 
Treland, and the relief that was.supposed to have been given in 1817, 
must be put aside as misleading. 

Nor is it safe to assume that because the arrangement of the 
first seventeen years after the Union was bad, the one that. has 
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bean substituted for it is good. The true view to take is that 
the first was bad and the second worse. The first, with all its defects, 
embodied the principle of inquiring, from time to, time, how much 
Treland could pay, and only asking her to contribute that. Under 
the second system the taxes were fixed without any notice whatever 
being taken of Ireland, and so the most ruinous results have been 
produced, 

The suggestion that opinions with regard to the lain for financial 
relief depend on one’s views as to the policy of Home Rule, is one 
among many illustrations which the article affords of how restricted 
is Mr, Courtney’s knowledge of Ireland. Since the commencement 
of the financial agitation it has been carried on with more determina- 
tion by the Unionists, both in the press and in the country, than by 
Home Rulers. Many Unionist members see that if the Westminster 
Parliament fails to do'justice to Ireland in this matter, it is a hopeless 
thing for them to face their constituents again. Evidence of this 
was afforded in the important division on May 6, with regard to 
extending the provisions of the Agricultural Rating Act to Ireland. 
On that occasion every Irish Unionist member who was present voted 
against the Government, and there was much point in the remark 
made by Mr, Lecky, “that the event would justify the prophecy that 
Mr. Speaker Foster had made in the Irish Parliament, that the time 
would come when the united Irish members, pleading for financial 
justice at Westminster, would be voted down by a combination of 
the English and Scotch.” In the debate on the Financial Relations, 
which took place on March 29, the amendment to Mr. Blake’s motion 
was moved by Mr. Whittaker, a Liberal Home Rule meniber for the 
Spen Valley division of Yorkshire. In some instances, however, I 
feel that the mind may be warped by the strength of political views 
on the burning question of Home Rule. The only remark which 
displays any excess of feeling in the article is where Mr. Courtney” 
shrinks from “the humiliation of having to confess that we have 
failed in unifying the two islands.” Two thoughts occur to me 
that may do something to relieve the anguish expressed in these 
words, In the first place, it may be said that a little humiliation ~ 
is not altogether hurtful ; even politicians are not outside the bene- 
dictions of the Sermon on the Mount. In the second place, no one 
in Great Britain is to blame that the islands are not “ unified.” It 
arises out of the natural condition of things. A stormy sea rolls 
between them. For good or evil, Ireland is not endowed with the 
mineral wealth and other great resources which enrich England. She 
does not enjoy the same facilities for carrying on an immense anc 
lucrative trade, so that the occupations and resources of the people 
are different. All the conditions, historic, geographic, economic, social 
and religious, which go to form the character of a people are different 
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in each of the two islands. IE this is to be regretted it is Providence 
that is to blame. Mr. Courtney need not wince because of his humili- 
ation. Even the most patriotic English person might shrink from a 
scheme of-“ unification ” which is entirely one-sided; and which simply 
extends an intolerable financial burden unaccompanied by any vestige 
of the ample means which enable that burden to be borne. 

The curious extremes into which one may be drawn by the heat of 
strong feelings in this controversy are illustrated by the treatment of 
the question of the imperial contribution which Ireland makes. After 
the Irish charges are paid, notwithstanding the immense burden of the 
taxes, only £2,000,000 per annum now remain over as available for 
what is called imperial. expenditure. When it is remembered that 
the Irish people have scarcely a vestige of control over the cost 
of government in the island, it would seem unfair to make them 
responsible for its extravagance, which is the sole cause of this 
diminution. The whole thing is in the hands of the Westminster 
Parliament. In 1860 the contribution amounted to £5,896,000 ; in 
1870 to £4,488,210 ; and although it has now fallen so greatly, Ireland 
at present continues pérfectly helpless in regard to the matter. She 
has to pay the taxes, and it is little consolation to see them wasted. 
before -her eyes, so that no sign of national prosperity arises. . It is 
far too lightly assumed that this imperial contribution is less than it 
should be. The calculation is made by describing all expenditure in 
Ireland as local ; and, on the other hand, by describing the vast sums 
that are expended -n England on the Army, Navy, and Government 
offices as imperial. There is no authority whatever for this arbitrary 
distinction, Much of the so-called imperial expenditure is simply a 
-subsidy to industries, localities,.and great classes of the population in 


‘England. The armaments and ships are only English products - 


transformed by English labour into other shapes. The tens of thou- 
sands of Government officials confer local benefits on the districts in 
which they live in England. All the expenditure connected with 
royal palaces takes place in Great Britain, yet it is all treated as 
“ imperial,” and Ireland is asked to contribute to it. On the other 
hand, the expenditure connected with the sham court of the Viceroy is 
‘treated as purely Irish. These considerations illustrate the one-sided 
‘views which may pass as good reasoning in regard to the contribution. 

The space that has been occupied in dealing with these various con- 
siderations hostile to the Irish claim illustrates the ingenuity with 
which Mr. Courtney has decked ont the single argument upon which 
he relies, so as to give it a plausible appearance to his readers. This 
argument is well stated in the words: ‘The issues. raised are not 
between place and place but between person and person.” And again, 
“ The question of injustice is one of persons, not of aréas,” 

What have haa financial difficulties of other countries, the validity 
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of the Act of Union, and the contribution of Ireland to the imperial 
` expenditure to do with the matter, if this be the single issue? From 
reading the article and from the Cornwall speeches, where this point 
> was first stated, the impression one gathers is that of an intense 
eagerness to dispute the whole Irish case, rather than to reason out 
this theory. Fault is found with the Royal Commission, its findings 
are described as “rule of thumb” conclusions, and it is only in an 
occasional parenthesis that we find it repeated with wearisome iteration 
that ib must be “a question between man and man, not between 
country and country.” 

Let us now examine this point. Three things may truly be said 
about it. It is perfectly true, it is quite irrelevant, and it does not 
help at all in the solution of the serious problem which ‘has been 
raised. . To say that taxation presses on the individual and not on 
the area is merely a dull truism. It is only individuals that can be 
taxed, If one could tax an area, one might tax the ocean or the desert, 
but this would be found to be profitless work. The position taken up 
is much like the theory of proportional representation. Every one feels 
that there is something to be said for it; few understand it, or are 
able to appreciate its importance ; and it has never contributed any- 
thing towards providing a practicable solution for present difficulties, 
‘When one speaks of the financial relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain, he does not realise the idea of two vast areas, apart from the 
people who inhabit them. Jt is only a means of describing two 
groups of individuals, Surely it is possible to imagine two groups 
whose circumstances may be so different that, when the same system 
is applied to them, it will be a help and blessing to one, and a burden 
and curse to the other. If not, the same system of taxes might be 
applied to India and Great Britain, or to any two countries. 

Abundant proof of the great sufferings that have been experienced 
by the people of Ireland were laid before the Royal Commission, 
Half the population has been swept away during a short period, in 
which the population of Great Britain has doubled. Pauperism 
has grown to more than twice its former proportions in the one 
island, while in the other it has been reduced to half. All the 
vital statistics present melancholy contrasts. These incidents syn- 
chronise almost exactly with the most serious increases of taxation. 

It is interesting to observe how Mr. Courtney sweeps away these 
difficulties, “There maybe more poor in one neighbourhood than in 
another, but if there be injustice, the injustice suffered by the individual 
is the same everywhere.” So far as one can discover, the meaning of 
this oracular statement is that although we might point to millions of 
people suffering in Ireland, while only thousands may suffer in Great 
Britain, yet because an individual amongst the smaller number suffers 
as keenly as an individual among the larger, nothing must be done te 
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remedy the greater evil unless one deals with the lesser at the same’ 
time. It is hard to imagine a more foolish or untenable position. 
Where the proportion of those who suffer forms only a small and 
decreasing percentage, it may become a serious question whether good 
would be done by altering the system. Possibly under new conditions 
there would be a larger percentage of sufferers. While the number 
continues small, much irregular assistance by philanthropic and other 
agencies for mutual help may alleviate the pressure which the system 
causes to the few. But when a great proportion, or the majority, of a 
population is reduced to poverty, and the minority which escapes 
acute suffering is smal] and incapable of rendering effective aid, then 
Justice requires that the whole system should be altered. 

It is no part of my case to maintain that British taxpayers have 
no grievance; but it is a grievance, differing not only in degree, but 
in kind, from that which is experienced in Ireland. During the last 
fifty years the burden has been so shifted in Great Britain from the 
poor to the rich that only about 45 per cent. of the taxes are now 
raised on, articles of consumption instead of some 80 per cent., which 
was the case formerly. But while this change has taken place, the 
Trish situation has not been alleviated at all, or only in the slightest 
degree, Seventy-five per cent. of the taxes in that country are stil} 
levied on articles of consumption, so that the result of fifty years of 
common taxation is that the burden is rolled off the poor to an immense 
extent in one island, while it is made to press, by contrast, with more 
unequal weight on the suffering classes in the other. Surely this 
fact alone should condemn the suggestion that a common remedy can 
be found. ý . 

It is only when the habits and customs of a people are, broadly 
speaking, the same, and when the means of subsistence are distributed 
with something approaching to equality, that a common system of 
` taxation is tolerable, When you have found a homogeneous area of 
this kind, the theory we are discussing is sound enough, but if it is 
applied to two countries, or, as I have said, to groups of individuals 
to whom these common conditions do not apply, then there is nothing 
whatever in it. ` This is why the’ Royal Commission found. that 
identity of rates does not necessarily involve equality of burden. To 
the examples of how unequally the same taxes may press already given 
in the case of stimulants others may be added. Each individual in 
Great Britain consumes on the average 118 lbs.* of meat per head per 
annum, in Ireland only 56-lbs.; cheese,.butter, and butter substitutes 
are largely used in the poorest homes in one country, but they are 
unknown in the cabins of the other; such facts place the heavy 
taxes on tea and tobacco in the two countries in quite a different 
position. In Great Britain these articles are, to a great extent, 
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adjuncts or luxuries forming part of an ample diet ; in Treland, where 
both are more largely used per head of the population, they are 
staples of consumption taken as a substitute for food, because they 
enable large sections of insufficiently nourished people to eke out 
a miserable existence. This was illustrated by family budgets of the 
inhabitants of the western districts of Ireland which were laid before 
the Royal Commission by the secretary of the Congested Districts 
Board. Few of the families used either spirits or animal food, but 
each contained, on the average, one and a half smokers, and large 
sums are paid each year in the, to them, oppressive duties levied on 
tobacco and tea. 

To the argument that the difficulty may be removed by diminishing 
the weight of these taxes all round, there is the answer that it is only 
in one of the two countries that they are so oppressive. No doubt it 
would be most desirable to reduce them also in Great Britain, but for 
other reasons. The Irish case is urgent and different, and, if the 
Government is wise, it will be recognised apart. Why should a 
system of finance that works well and raises a gigantic income, 
without any serious pressure, in the island of Great Britain, be altered 
because doctrinaires choose to insist not only that it shall be main- 
tained there, but that it shall be forced on -another country to which 
it is altogether unsuited. The whole amount collected in Ireland is a 
trifle to England. When the extravagances incurred in the government 
and in the repression of the country are provided for, practically no 
balance reaches the Exchequer. The oppression has long since ceased 
to be profitable, so that no reason remains why it should not be 
brought to an end, and a system adopted suitable to the divergent 
local conditions. 

The arguments with which I have been dealing will not long 
` prevent the British public from recognising the badness of the policy 
which has been pursued for the last eighty years. It has consisteé 
of giving constant relief to Great Britain, but only adding fresh bur- 
dens to Ireland. The whole- period has been disfigured by acts of 
glaring injustice, and there can no longer be any doubt that the serious 
economic crisis which has been created in Ireland is directly traceable 
to this policy. In 1816, at a cost of £14,000,000, the income tax was 
swept away in England for twenty-five years, but no corresponding 
relief was given to Ireland. In 1825 a huge imposition on salt was 
swept away in the same manner. In 1830 the taxes on cider anc 
perry were abolished, and 3d. a gallon taken off beer, at a cost of over 
£8,000,000 per annum. In 1831 7d. per yard was taken off printed 
calicoes. In 1845, amongst a host of other taxes, the duty on window- 
glass was removed ; in 1850 a huge duty was taken off bricks; and 
in 1858 a tax of 13d. a pound was taken off soap at a cost of over 
£1,000,000. All this, and a great deal more, relief was given to 
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Great Britain without any corresponding reductions in Ireland. When 
it was found impossible to proceed farther with particular taxes, a 
worse system was invented, which is now rousing the conscience of 
Parliament. In 1889 all the licence duties in Great Britain were 
given from the central to the local authorities; this concession was 
refused to Ireland. In 1896 half the local rates in agricultural districts 
in Great Britain were paid from the Imperial Exchequer, but, so far, 
this relief has also been refused, although the Government have just 
promised to introduce an equalising Bill next session. This year a 


o 


grant has been made to Voluntary. and to Board schools, for which | 


no corresponding allowance has been given. When a tax is removed 
or financial aid granted in one country only, the balance is disturbed, 
‘and a gap is created which the other country must make an extra 
contribution to fill. Thus a two-fold character has been given to the 


national Budget. . In Great Britain it is a fairly just and easy system - 


of taxation. In Ireland it is a terrible burden, grinding a greater 
sum each year from & population reduced by famine to half its former 
numbers. 

Mr. Courtney’s defence of this cruel system can only be described 
as lame and ineffective. He stated in January that he had not been 
“able fo read all the contents of the Report and the Evidence of the 
Royal Commission.” T fear that he has not yet had an opportunity 
of doing so. His reference to the alcoholic duties shows that his 
knowledge of the. course of legislation is far from complete. Few 
will be willing to accept his interpretation of the Act of Union, or 
agree with his opinion that it is invalid. On the various side issues 
into which he digresses his arguments may be described as, thin 


special pleading, not illuminated by any particular knowledge of 


Treland or of the subject with which he is dealing, and the main 
point which he constantly penei so far as it is true, is only a piece 
of sophism. 

“Tomas Lovca, 


EATEN WITH HONOUR. 


REJUDICE is strange. I suppose the average British house- 
keeper would rather travel in the same carriage with a gambler, 
-or a rake, than with a cannibal; the former two she might call 
“ gentlemanly,” but her skirts would be gathered closer around her 
when she brushed past the latter. It is not by any means only the 
horror of presupposed murder; but, without that being in question, 
it is the use of human flesh as food which to modern respectability 
seems ghastly. There is no code of Mrs. Grundy about it, because 
it is outside of the very limited experiences of that worthy lady. No, 
it is sheer mental prejudice against strangeness, which puts even the 
innocent and affectionate cannibal below the moral offender. Yet a 
large part of mankind are cannibals, and still more—perhaps all— 
have been so, including our own forefathers, for Jerome describes the 
Atticotti, a British tribe, as preferring human flesh to that o$ 
cattle. 

Does the intuitionist object to the principle? Yet he agrees that 
intuition varies from land to land and age to age; that each people 
are only responsible for acting up to the code of their own time. And 
the successors of the Stoics should be the last to live on hollow 
prejudices. X 

Does the utilitarian object? Yet one main purpose of the custom 
is utility; in its best and innocent forms it certainly gives the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number. And the successor of thə 
Epicureans should be the last to object to the mental and physical 
pleasures of preventing corruption by eating good meat. 

When, a short time ago, it came to light that a civilised people, at 
about 3000 B.c., who had exquisite handicrafts, whose children played 
with choicely wrought toys, while their fathers carried on a wida- 
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spread trade in the Mediterranean—when it appeared that these 
people habitually cut the heads from their dead and ate some portion 
of the bodies, no one would credit the notion. Every sort of expla- 
nation was started; but the facts could not be gainsaid, and the 
‘broken mariow- bones and piles of ribs and vertebræ told plainly 
how the Libyan invaders of Egypt had kongur their beloved 
dead, 

And now this year it is found that one of tho grandest and most 
capable people that ever lived—those who built the splendid masonry 
of the Pyramids, at once the greatest and most highly finished works 
of man; who carved some of the most lifelike statues, who organised _ 
society ‘and labour on a great scale, who treasured a delicate moral 
feeling—that many of these people reverently buried the bones of 
their dead after elaborately removing all the flesh. Why they 
did so we can hardly doubt when we look at the ways of other’ 
races, 


Before, then, saying more about these early Egyptians, we turn to 
see what mankind have frequently been doing with their dead in. 
various lands. And fortunately, while these new lights have been 
appearing in Egypt, Dr. Steinmetz, at the Hague, has been collecting 
and arranging the known facts about cannibalism within each tribe, 
as apart from the custom of eating enemies from outside of the tribe.* 
From this elaborate paper we propose to see somewhat of the motives 
of man, as apart from our preconceived notions, 

No doubt to our intuitions cannibalism seems horribly strange, 
as horribly strange as our custom of elaborately reviving an injured 
criminal; in order to kill him legally, would seem to most cannibals. 
If we. were to describe to a cannibal how a man who has shot his 
wife and himself in despair is by us nursed and tended with ghastly 
‘kindness, through many weeks of mental agony, until he is well 

_ enough -to go through the misery of a long trial and be hung; if we 
were to describe to him’ how we keep the hopelessly miserable and 
insane alive for years; if we were to tell him of parties of men all 
dying of hunger because none, will feed on the other—probably the — 
cannibal would think worse of us than we do of him. -We consider 
that his taste is horrible ; he would say that ours was both horrible 
and foolish. So let us cry a truce to questions of taste, and try, so 
far as we can, to get at,the mind of the cannibal, and see how he 
looks at the question. f 

When we classify the motives of cannibalism that are recorded, we 
find that in more than half the races mental motives prevail, and in 
rather less than half the physical motives of hunger or pleasure. We 
may roughly classify the motives thus : 

* “ Endokannibalismus,” in Mitt. Anthrop. Gesellsch, Wien. xxvi. 1. 
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Per cent. 
: Honour, kindness, future good, love ‘ . 20 
To obtain strength or magic results i . 19 
As a ceremony, or to acquire position . . 10 
As a punishment . 5 3 : . 5 
— 54 
From hunger or need of food . i ; . 18 
From preference as food x s . . 28 
— 46 


The higher motives of honour and kindness prevail mostly in Asia, 
Australia, and South America, but seem to be unknown in Polynesia, 
North America, and Africa. The Thibetans considered it a glorious 
burial for their honoured elders to be eaten; some Australians also 
eat the dead with the greatest and most solemn honour; and the Tupi 
and Capanahuas in South America did likewise. Besides this, it is 
often a matter of kindness and love for the dead. The Cucumas of 
South America said that “it was better to be inside a friend than to 
be swallowed up by the cold earth.” And who will say that they are 
wrong? Such seems to have been the main sentiment in that quarter 
of the world, as it appears again among the Botocudos, Tapuyas, 
Mayorune, Mundrucu, and Guyanis. ‘The idea of protecting the dead 
from decay and putrefaction, which would befall them in the ground, 
and giving them a kindly and affectionate disposal among their friends 
and kin, is as far removed as possible from any brutality or baseness. 
In Central Australia the Yulugundis have a still more touching feeling; 
when lovers are parted by death, the survivor ensures that they shall 
be united, in death if not in life, by consuming part of the dead. In 
Asia also we find the Samoyeds and Ostyaks saying that the elders 
will have a better future if eaten; and a tribe of the Gonds near the 
source of the Nerbuddah eat those who are fatally ill or aged as “an 
act of kindness.” And in ancient times “the Massagetae and Derbices 
thought it a most miserable end to die of sickness, and killed the® 
parents, relatives, and friends who had grown old, and ate them, pre- 
ferring to do this themselves rather than leave it to worms,” as Jerome 
tells us. It is thus evident that there is a widely spread sense of 
protecting the beloved dead from the chilling loneliness and corruption 
of the grave by thus dividing the body among the survivors. We are 
so apt to think that delicacy of feeling must be unknown among those 
who differ much from ourselves, that we always underrate the motives 
of lower races. Often we may find a far higher and deeper sympathy 
shown by them than in anything to which wé are accustomed, Among 
the Andamanis,-for instance, it is unseemly and coarse for an old friend 
on his return to make a rush and show very elated feelings. No, he 
loiters about quietly till every one in the village has seen him in the 
distance, and afterwards goes to his friends one by one, gazes at them 
intently in silence, and then sits down and embraces them, while both 
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gladly weep their joy together. There is something far more heartfelt 
about this than in a pump-handle shake of the hands and a slap on the 
back, So, perhaps, we may realise that there is true feeling in those 
who like to bestow their dead upon the living rather than on loath- 
some corruption. — 
Other motives, for the benefit of the living, are also usual. The 
idea that eating the heart of a lion will make a man brave, or the legs 
-of a deer will make him swift, is a common one in many parts of the 
world. And thus, by the same process of analogy, the Queenslanders 
will eat a great warrior who has died, to obtain his valour, or a dead 
baby in order to get its youth, the old people thus seeking rejuvenation. 
Among many other Australians this analogy is also powerful. In 
North America the Tlinkets thus consume the bravest who have fallen, 
and in the south the Yamas suck out the marrow from the bones in 
order to acquire the soul. - Many other tribes in both America and 
Africa eat the flesh from reasons vaguely described as religious or 
superstitious. Certainly they expect to acquire some power and 
virtue by the custom. Somewhat similar, though reduced to a mere 
initiation, is the eating in Vancouver and on the west coast of North 
America among many tribes. : : 
Lastly, the eating is a matter of hatred, as a punishment to criminals, . 
among the Tatars, the Aghora in India, the Battaks of Borneo, and 
other peoples; this is probably to prevent the dead returning to be 
avenged on-the living; as the Greenlanders say that a slain man can 
avenge himself on his murderer by rushing into him, which can only 
be prevented by eating a piece of his liver. This same idea occurs 
in the Egyptian tale of “ Anpu and Bata,” where the queen desires to- 
eat of the liver of the ox, in order that it. may not come to life in any 
other form. ; ` 
Thus we see that, quite-apart from the use of human flesh simply as 
food, in the majority of tribes the mental desires are prevalent, to honour 
or benefit the dead, tv obtain their virtues, to acquire ceremonial 
‘position, or, lastly, to prevent their haunting the survivors. 
, The great moral objection to cannibalism is, no doubt, that it may 
- lead to murder; and this is the special blot on African cannibalism, 
To our ideas of the sanctity of human life the notion of using men 
and women for food seems the greatest crime. Not so, however, to 
those who have not the clinging to life which is so general among 
Europeans. It'is an old commonplace how. a Chinee will be willing 
to change places with a criminal, and be executed in a few days’ time, 
if he may have unlimited pleasures and feasting meanwhile.. The 
idea of death does not make him shrink. - The same indifference is 
shown in Africa, where a party of negro navvies came to their European 
master and complained that meat was scarce, and work could not -be 
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done well without good food; ending by pointing out the lazy ones 
of the gang, and proposing to eat them first. Here the chance of 
being eaten did not at all outweigh the much greater chance of having 
a good many solid meals on their friends. When men regard the, 
personal question so lightly as this, we should certainly misunderstand 
them if we were to attribute to them all the aversion that we might- 
have to a similar end. Hence the murderous aspect that cannibalism 
sometimes has must not be put down as individual cruelty, but as an 
injury to the race which we may rightly restrain in hopes of a higher 
morality arising by use. 

At the same time we must always remember that cannibalism by 
no means involves murder; in nearly half the tribes practising it more 
or less, it is the dead who are eaten ; and in most cases where people 
are killed it is the sick, infirm, and aged, who in a low state of civili- 
sation, and specially among nomads, must find their lives a burden to 
them. The killing of the young and healthy is an aberration 
unknown in most lands; and has as much to do with the principle 
of cannibalism as the pleasure men find in being their own butchers 
in England, with gun and rod, has to do with the question of car- 
niyorism at our tables. Many species of animals readily eat their own 
kind and their own young. Primitive man was omnivorous in all 
probability, and had no objection to eating flesh of any kind. Such at 
least is Dr. Steinmetz’s conclusion. On this custom have been laid 
the refined feelings of friendship and love for the dead on the one 
hand, and the selfish habit of killing men for food on the other hand. 
Just in the same way the eating of the lower animals has been 
refined by saying them from cruelty on the one hand, and degraded 
by developing the selfish pleasure in hunting and killing them on the 
other hand. In higher states of civilisation cannibalism, even when 
entirely innocent, has been laid aside; but, strange to say, the carni- 
yorous pleasure in killing has not died out so quickly. In China, at 
least, man has risen to the idea of disguising his meat, and not 
putting before the diner the grinning skull and empty eye-sockets of 
a rabbit, or the ghastly long-necked carcase of a bird. By the side 
of this greater refinement, the man’who delights in killing his own 
food, and in staring at its corpse while he is eating, seems much 
nearer to the cannibal on the one hand than he does to the Chinee 
on the other. Prejudice is strange. 


We turn now to see how these facts of modern life enable us to 
explain the problem ‘of an Egyptian cemetery. This winter I was 
clearing a group of early tombs of about 3500 B.C., near the village of 
Deshasheh, sixty miles south of Cairo. The first burial that I found 
was all of loose bones, huddled into a hollow in the rock, with the skull 
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lying on the top. Of course it was natural to put this down, as 
“ barbaric,” as we could not suppose that it had anything to do with 
the supremely skilful and refined Egyptians of that age. But the next 
tomb was a puzzle, which no ordinary assumptions could explain. 
-We found on the hillside a large mass of blocks-of stone, wedged - 
together, aud cemented by ages into a rock-like mass. When these 
were all cut away, and the passage into the rock was opened, it was 
. found to be blocked further in with great stones. When these were 
cleared, & fair-sized chamber in the rock was reached, in which stood 
a wooden coffin. ° This coffin was built of massive planks, well 
smoothed; and it must always have been a costly labour to provide 
such in that country. Inside it lay at full length the body. of a man, 
carefully swathed in linen, and I began removing the bones to 
‘preserve them. To my great surprise I found the hands were cut off 
„and laid upon the chest, though the arms were down the sides. 
Next I found the kneecaps cut out and laid a little lower down upon 
the body. And then the feet were found lying upon the stomach, 
while the legs—footless—were stretched out at length below. Here 
was evidently a wealthy burial, in a costly rock chamber and coffin, 
very carefully concealed, and certainly never disturbed. Yet with all 
due care and detail, parts of the body had been cut off and place in 
‘special and intentional positions. 

But. the next chamber was yet more strange. The door of it, 
opening from the first chamber, was blocked with big stones and 
mortar. Inside was another wooden coffin, and another swathed body 
apparently in that; this was, however, a woman, The spine had been 
cut away and inverted in one block; one foot and kneecap was 
between the hips; each arm had one of the two bones of the forearm 
cut away and placed by the side of the upper arm; and there were no 
hands upon the arms. Here there was a considerable cutting up of 
*the body, which was then re-arranged, somewhat out of order; and 
this, again, was in a costly tomb, and buried with every care and 
honour. Clearly we have not to do with merely a stray barbarian, 
put with some one who followed all the regular Egyptian usages, after 
having dissected the body more or less. , 

After all possible explanations have been cleared away, such as . 
disturbances of the body by plunderers, or by animals, accidental 
shifting during decay, &c., the last resource to explain away the facts 
is to fall back on injuries during life, such as feet or hands having 
been cut off in war or by accident. ‘ But such accidents could not be 
very common, and would naturally befall men rather than women. 
Yet out of thirty-six bodies, fourteen, or nearly half, were more or less 
cut up; these were found in all parts of a cemetery, extending over 
half a mile, and many of the dissected bodies were women, as in the 
instance just described. , Hence it would be absurd to attribute this 
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treatment of the bones to any rare and casual accidents. The 
prevalence of the custom, and its distribution, prove.that it was done 
with full deliberation and care. 

It is but natural, then, to see if this custom is associated with any 
other peculiarities. About half of the bodies were buried in wooden 
coffins, and half were merely laid in the chamber, wrapped in linen 
bandages without any other covering. But the proportion of perfect 
to cut-up bodies is exactly the same in both classes, with and with- 
out coffins. Then some tombs are rock-cut chambers opening out of 
square pit shafts; others are long recesses at the side of grave-like 
trenches; but the proportion of perfect to cut-up bodies is just the 
same in both classes. Pottery is found in some tombs, but equally 
with both classes of burial. i 

The only points which seem to have any connection with the 
position of the body are that the wooden pillows or head-rests are 
found with a third of the perfect bodies, and but a seventh of the 
cut-up ones. And only perfect bodies are found in three inscribed 
coffins, in three coffins hollowed from a tree trunk in one block, and 
in four contracted burials where the body is huddled together in a 
square coffin or box. 

Let us now look closer at some of this strange treatment of the 
bodies. Ina rock chamber stood a fine wooden coffin, quite untouched ; 
pottery lay outside of it, and a wooden head-rest lay just beyond the 
head in the coffin. On moving the head from the wrappings four 
vertebrae were attached to it; then came a plug of cloth four inches 
long to make up the neck. Lower down in the wrappings was a 
jumble of vertebra: and ribs all entirely separated, bone from bone. 
A kneecap was under the shoulder, and some toes with the collar- 
bone. The arms were not dissected, but the hands were cut off 
and laid on the lower arms. ‘The hips and base of the spine were 
all cut apart, and the thighs disjointed, the shins cut loose, and ne 
trace of ankles or feet attached to them. Here we see that all the 
bones showed careful picking to pieces, one from the other, except 
the arms. Yet they were wrapped in thick masses of linen cloth, 
and rearranged roughly to represent a body. 

In another case a child was buried with an adult. The child was 
apparently quite perfect when buried; but the adult was well cut 
up. The hands and feet were all cut off, and picked to pieces, the 
skull turned over, the arms picked to pieces so thoroughly that the 
separate bones of the lower arm were put together wrongly, the ribs 
were all loose, and very few vertebree were left joined together, the hips 
were cut apart, and the thighs and shins disjointed, even the small 
splint bones being cut loose from the shins. Lastly, the whole re- 
composed body was fully and completely wrapped in close swathn 
linen, and lay quite undisturbed. 

VOL, LXXI, 3I- 
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And we may yet'note another example, even more elaborately 
-treated. The whole body had been fully cut to pieces, no two 
vertebrae even were conjoined, the hips were separated, and the arm ~- 
bones entirely pulled apart. But the ribs were neatly arranged in 
the body region, and the shins, the ankles, and the feet had been 
entirely picked to pieces, and every separate small bone wrapped in 
cloth, and then roughly recomposed. ‘The labour of this entire picking 
apart and cleaning the flesh from the bones, before wrapping them 
up each separately, and arranging them into the semblance of the 
body, shows an extreme care, which must prevent our looking on this 
` as otherwise than a reverent and honoured burial. 

: Now, with these evidences before us, let us look at ‘an Australian 
case of dismemberment of the body. The natives are very jealous of 
any white man seeing their funeral rites; but one settler was allowed 
to see the procedure in Queensland, rit has carefully described it.* 
His account may be summarised as follows: The dead man was step- 
son of a chief; the body was carried into the forest, the chief roaring 
with grief, and the mother wailing and covered with blood from self- 
‘inflicted wounds. The body was then uncovered, and bewailed afresh, 
the women chopping their own heads with tomahawks. The outer 
‘skin was singed and scraped off, the true skin was blackened with — 
‘charcoal, and then the body was marked out with ruddle, the skin | 
‘cut through; and flayed off in one piece, but the hands were cut away, 
from the arms and left attached to the skin. Then the head and 
limbs were cut off and carefully stripped of all the flesh. The flesh 
was roasted over fires, and: holes were dug in the ground, in which 
the observer was told that the meat would be buried when roasted; 
‘they all denied eating it at that time, although they used: to do so 
formerly. The same observer states .that these Australians “ eat the 
„fesh of some of their departed friends, and evidently think that by 
*:80 doing they are both benefiting themselves and conferring an honour 

--upon the dead.” Intercourse with whites has checked the use of 
‘human ‘flesh as food, “ but the men are still eaten, especially chiefs : 
„and I have heard of cases recently where tough, skinny old fellows 
have been faithfully eaten, although they could not have been very 
juicy. The reason, I am told, is that by partaking of the flesh of a 
person they inherit the virtues of that person.” 

Here we have a good account of the motives and ways of cannibals 
in our time. And though the Egyptian civilisation was very far 
removed from that of the Australian, it is not unlikely that similar 
customs may have belonged to some of the races which ‘were fused 
together among the inhabitants of Egypt. The similarity’of the 
‘cutting off of the hands and feet, in one burial described above, to the 
Australian removing the hands with thé skin should be observed. ` 


* «Jour. Anthrop, Inst.” i, 214; ii. 176. ` 
See - 
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, When we turn to other cases found in Egypt, those of the Libyan 
invadera, we may get a clue to the source of this custom. These 
Libyans, who occupied Upper Egypt about 3300-8000 B.C., habitually 
cut the head from the body, and frequently cut up the body, some- 
times only removing the hands (as above), otherwise dismembering it 
further, until, in some cases, the bones are classified by handfuls in 
the graye. And in one great burial five bodies had been all picked 
to pieces, and the marrow-bones broken at the ends and scooped out. 
This last fact—which is unquestionable—shows that the eating of 
the body was part of the customs of the burial. ven as late as the 

- Roman times a tradition remained that Osiris taught the Egyptians 
agriculture and abolished cannibalism. 

What, then, may we conclude from the strange mixture of burial 
customs, which we have just noticed, as prevailing in the age of the 
Pyramid builders in Egypt? We find the customs almost equally 
divided between perfect burial and more or less cut-up burial; but in 
nearly all cases the same elaborate and costly sepulture was provided, 
just as much for one treatment of the body as for the other. This 
shows a fusion of two entirely different beliefs and customs; in 
externals they had become unified, probably from long pressure of 
respectability, and a desire to do what was right and proper in general 
estimation; but the more personal and religious difference of the 
treatment of the body continued to mark out the difference of the 
original customs and beliefs, 

The source of the people who cut up the body is probably Libyan, 
as we find the bodies of other Libyan tribes, just after this, to be 
habitually cut up and sometimes eaten. Whether the Egyptians 
actually ate the bodies in the Pyramid period we cannot yet determine ; 
they may have been in the transition state of those Australians who 
cut off the flesh carefully and cooked it, but put it in holes in the 
ground. That the bodies were boiled is most probable, as no othe? 
quick and ready way of picking to pieces all the vertebra, pelvis, &c., 
is so likely. Either prolonged decay or some form of cooking would 

` ‘be needful to so prepare the bones. The presumption then is that if 
they did not actually eat the flesh at that time, they at least kept up 
the cooking of it, and the cleaning of the bones for burial. 

. But this Libyan cannibalism had been largely modified, and changed 
altogether in external usages, by an entirely different custom of some 
other race, who buried the body at full length and quite perfect ; in 
short, the same system which developed later into all the complex 
mummification which we associate essentially with our notions of 
Egypt. Whence this other race came we cannot yet be certain ; but 
various indications are in favour of their having entered Egypt from 
the Red Sea, and having founded the dynastic rule of the Egyptian 
kingdom. 
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Such a mixture of races, in such a stage of partial fusion, gives 
some idea of the time elepsed since their mingling. The influence of 
the ruling caste in the external respectabilities was complete, but the 
religious beliefs and customs were not yet unified. If we suppose 
that this indicates some period greater than a couple, of centuries, but 
not much more than a thousand years, we may not be far wrong. We 
see how soon the Tartar pigtail was impressed on the Chinese, or the 
northern breeches on the toga-wearing Italian and chlamys-loving 
Greek, in both cases the sign of outward respectability belonging to æ 
ruling caste; and yet mummification resisted for -many centuries 
the influence of Roman combustion, and the Muslim of Egypt to this 
day, after 1800 years of Islam, provides food, and even furniture, for 
the dead, as did his forefathers. We thùs gain some slight probing 
into the last of the prehistoric mixtures of race in Egypt ; and we see 
that it is concordant with the traditional date of the founding of the 
dynastic rule about a thousand years, or a little more, before the date 
of this cemetery which we have examined. 

Doubfless, it is very unsatisfactory to argue about one or two places 
alone; it will be said that wider comparisons should be made. But, 
unhappily, no one preserves this anthropological information. Ont of 
the tens of thousands of torabs opened in this century there are only 
a dozen or two of which the details are recorded and the bodies pre- 
served for study, beside what I have done with myown hands. When 
Egypt is scientifically examined we shall learn its past—that is, if 
everything i is not destroyed before our learning begins. Meanwhile, 
here is a first fruit of the surprises that await us, when we can now 
write down the Pyramid builders as half pervaded by the customs of 
cannibalism, past or present, in that brilliant age. 


W. M. Fumpers PETRIE. 


OXFORD AND JOWETT. 


Wee the Life of the late Master of Balliol* is the work of 
two minds, it has throughout the unity of one spirit, and 
shows everywhere the hand of a filial affection, fine yet discriminative. 
Tt is well and even gracefully written, with a reserve he would have 
approved, a moderation and an accuracy he would have commended. 
Tt is tender and appreciative without being blind, judicial without 
being censorious, reverent without adulation or idolatry. Its errors 
are but trivial, and mainly in matters of personal detail; its omissions 
are inconsiderable, and its chief defect a too uniform smoothness, which 
has tempted its authors to mask some ancient fires which are not yet 
extinguished, and touch lightly characteristics that ought to have been 
clearly filled in. There are no “ blazing indiscretions,” which makes 
it, indeed, all the truer a mirror of the man, for though Jowett was 
audacious, he was never indiscreet. If he did a bold thing—and he, 
did many—it was not by impulse or by accident, but of set purpose ; 
and he was too wise ever to explain it or to apologise for it, being 
well content to leave it to be justified or condemned by the results. 
. His correspondence and memoranda are peculiarly instructive, and 
open up unexpected glimpses into the beliefs and ideals that were the 
springs of his action, The mind revesjed in his letters and note-books 
is so pure, the aims so high and generous, the life so unselfish, the 
spirit so silent as to its own sorrows while so tender and sympathetic 
to those of others, that even the men who are most alien from his creed 
and his policy may well feel compelled to respect the man. Still the 
biography is, if we may say so, too biographical, and lacks background. 
We are not made to see the world the man lived in, or to measure the 
* The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 


Oxford. By Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell. Two Volumes. London: John 
Murray. 1897. 
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forces he resisted and overcame. Mach of his most characteristic work 
was indeed imperceptible and incalculable. The qualities and acts which 
made him to so many a loved and revered memory stand written in the 
lives of men. He was great as the head of a college, because he was . 
quick at discovering and apt at educing what was most excellent in its 

sons, Only those who can read this biography in the light of the living 

background they form will be able to see the central figure in its real 

proportions, adjusted, as it were, to scale. 

Jowett was certainly a man who deserved to have his biography 
written. He contributed more to form the mind and character of his 
age than many men who occupied more conspicuous positions. He 
fought a battle that was the more splendidly successful that it was so 
long without the outward signs and spoils of victory. It was not that 
he had transcendent gifts in any one direction; nay, in most respects 
he could be easily surpassed. As a scholar he had superiors both in 
his own and in the sister university; as a philosophical thinker he 
was eclipsed by some even of his own disciples; as a theologian he 
early fell out of the race, and though to the last wistfully anxious to 
take up the running, grew progressively unfit to do it; as an adminis- 
trator of the university he had the defects of a man whose ends and 
means were too much his own to be easily adjusted to the temper 
and ways of an assembly which can only be deliberative by being 
critical. But when every deduction has been made, it will still remain 
true that the late Master of Balliol was the most potent academic 
personality which Oxford, at least, has known in this century. To have 
been this was to be a person whose memory, especially as regards the 
elements and secrets of power, ought not to be willingly let die. 


I. 


e Jowett is not a man that can be studied apart from the Oxford of 
` his day, and as that is an Oxford which is of large and varied signi- 
ficance, we may be forgiven if we preface our criticism of the man by 
some remarks as to his university. 

1. When he entered Oxford it was less a university than a city of ` 
colleges, which had the differences, jealousies, antagonisms of societies 
that were at once neighbours and rivals, rather than the homogeneity 
and harmony of a corporate body whose several parts are members 
one of another. Oxford has, to the outside imagination, a remarkable 
unity of character ; but, to inside experience, a remarkable variety of 
temper and tendencies. Each college has its own traditions, methods, 
capabilities, ambitions, develops distinctive qualities in its men, and 
appeals to its special constituency, with the result that it affects - 
the university more than it is affected by it. The college is a smal) 
and exclusive society, with a completer and more direct control over: 
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its men than is possible to the university ; it deals with them more 
as ‘boys and less as men, interprets the status pupillaris more rigor- 
ously, enforces discipline more easily, is less open to new ideas, and 
is more concerned with the practical function or use of knowledge 
than with its expansion. The college tutor has more the charge of 
men, and exercises in a very real sense the cure of souls; but the 
university professor has more the care of a subject, a field or a pro- 
vince of knowledge which it is his duty to cultivate and enlarge. The 
more a tutor feels the men he has in charge, the less will he have of 
the scholar’s mind; the more the professor tills his field, the less can 
he charge himself with the care of men. But the very difference of 
college and university makes each essential to the other. Their com- 
bined functions may be described as the cultivation of learning and 
the formation of men, or the communication of knowledge and the 
culture of character. And these functions are, while distinct, yet not. 
separate or even separable. It is by the communication of knowledge 
that men are formed and character cultivated. Men live the more 
nobly that they have been trained to think the thoughts of the great 
masters of mind and morals in the language they themselves used. 
And they feel the more humble, teachable, and reverent before the 
mysteries of being that they have learned to love and obey nature 
in order that they might discover her secret. It is in this that 
the difference lies between a university and a learned society— 
the one cultivates knowledge that it may discipline men, the 
other prosecutes discovery that it may enlarge science. The society 
seeks knowledge for its own sake, but the university seeks it for 
the purpose of evolving the humanity latent in man. Each may 
equally pursue learning and encourage research, but it must always 
be with this fundamental difference of end. And it is here where 
college and university so well supplement each other, the college, by 
its culture of men, keeping the university from sinking into a mere, 
learned society ; the university, by its cultivation of learning, giving to 
the college a larger atmosphere and more liberal mind. 

The ideal academic state, then, would be one where the forces 
represented by the university and the college existed in a condition 
of equilibrium and constent interaction. And Oxford, in its twofold 
character of a university and a city of colleges, stood in an unrivalled 
position for realising the ideal academic state. But in order to this it; 
was necessary that neither character should devour or enervate the other. 
Of course, it might be possible, were the two fanctions separable, to 
argue that it is better to form character than to cultivate knowledge. 
The men whom the university contributes to Church and State, to 
literature and art, to medicine and science, are a more solid test of 
academic competence than the books she directly produces, the dis- 
coveries made within her laboratories, or the. ideas and doctrines 
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stamped with her name. But, as a matter of fact, these two things 
go invariably together. Where intellect is not active education can 
never be efficient ; unless knowledge be loved, character will not be 
cultivated. In other words, the college can never do its work unless- 
inspired by the university, nor the university fulfil its end without 
the help of the college. 

2. It is significant that during the eighteenth century, when the 
colleges were most exclusive and the university almost moribund, 
the sterility of the studies which Oxford pursued had its fit counter- 
part in the sort of men she produced; for her most illustrious 
sons then were either the men who owed her least, or those she 
was least inclined to acknowledge. Of the Oxford men in that 
century three stand easily foremost in literary fame—Butler, Gibbon, 
Johnson; but it would be hard to find men for whom the university 
did less. Butler was no raw schoolboy when he entered Oriel, but a 
man who had been formed under one of the most influential teachers 
‘of his age, if we measure the teacher’s power by the eminence of his - 
pupils. We know that the problems that were later to occupy Butler’s 
mind chad, before his coming to Oxford, greatly exercised his thought ; 
and we also know that he went down, on taking his degree, without 
either his college or the university in any way recognising his 
eminence. It need not surprise us, therefore, that we find so little 
’ trace of Oxford in either the Sermons or the Analogy, or that she 
did not learn to appreciate or use them until they had been well 
studied and appreciated elsewhere. Gibbon, again, acknowledged “ no 
obligation to the University of Oxford,” which, he said, with less than 
his usual prescience, would “as cheerfully renounce me for a son as I 
am willing to disclaim her for a mother.” He entered Magdalen “with 
a stock of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree 
of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed ”; and 
he sp-nt there “the fourteen most idle and unprofitable months of 
his whole life.” It is no lovely or attractive picture which he paints 
of college and university ; in the one, the conversation of the dons 
“ stagnated in a round of college business, Tory politics, personal 
anecdotes, and private scandal”; in the other, “ the public professors 
, have for these many years given up altogether even the pretence of 
teaching.” Yet so deeply rooted were this state and these abuses in 
“law and prejudice, that even the omnipotence of Parliament would ` 
shrink from an inquiry into” them. Samuel J ohnson, after two years’ 
residence, went down without a degree, and though later, as became ` 
an exuberant Jacobite, he idealised the place, its memories, and its 
idolatries, no man knew better than he how little it had done for him, 
or how it would have spoiled him had he been absorbed into its dreary _ 
routine. And so he was angry that, on the very eve of its publica: 
tion, the Master of his own college would not order a copy of tke 
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“Dictionary,” or speak about it, or even invite its author to dinner ; 
and he said in his wrath: “There lives a man who lives by the 
revenues, of literature, and he will not move a finger to support it.” 
And when he met his old friend and rival, Meeke, whose “ superiority ” 
he used to feel unable to bear, Johnson could not help lamenting 
that a man “of such excellent parts” had been 


“ Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom.” 


And if the sons who achieved most eminence in literature were 
those who owed her least, the men she most harassed and despised 
were those who accomplished most for religion. The story of the 

` Methodists at Oxford is too familiar a tale to bear repeating, but I 
may add, as ona of its less recognised incidents, that the evil system 
and associations of the old servitorship left for life their ignoble stamp 
on the soul of Whitefield. 

Of course, it must not be inferred that we conceive college or 
aniversity to have been as black as, say, Gibbon or Whitefield painted 
it. On the contrary, we do not forget either the learning of Bingham, 
though it is only just to remember that he was compelled to resign 
his fellowship and leave Oxford; or “the classic elegance ” of Lowth, 
what he did for Hebrew poetry, or his fine vindication of the uni- 
versity against the insults of Warburton; or the genial insight and 
healthy piety of Horne, who not only commented on the Psalms, but 
broke into verse to describe “ weeping London’s crowded streets,” and 
“grand parade of woe as Garrick’s funeral passed,” and who, in the 
Olla Podrida, gave this characteristic apology for Johnson : “ To reject 
wisdom, because the person of him who communicates -it is uncouth, 
and his manners are inelegant ;—-what is it but to throw away a pine- 
apple, and assign for a reason the roughness of its coat?” But we 
ought also to remember that in one region of thought Oxford even 
then showed her old intellectual activity, producing several eminent, 
jurists, like Blackstone and the two Scotts, who later became respec- 
tively Lords Stowell and Eldon. But when every possible deduction 
has been made, we may certainly say, during the eighteenth century 
the poverty of Oxford in learning was truly reflected in her poverty 
in men. The supremacy of the colleges was fatal to both scholarship 
and culture. 


If. 


1. The Oxford of the nineteenth century stands out in striking 
contrast to the Oxford of the eighteenth. The attempt which from 
the middle of the century onwards was so strenuously made to 
resuscitate the university without depressing the colleges, has had its 
counterpart in the activity which each has displayed in its most 
characteristic field. In the region of thought Oxford has, on the whole, 
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produced no work of such relative eminence as Butler's; in history, 
nothing that can be compared to Gibbon’s ; in literature, no man that 


lives in the imagination like Johnson; but there has been, on the: 


whole, a much more uniform and disciplined mental activity. The 
university has not, indeed, been without creative thinkers in philosophy, 


and writers in history who have a fair title to the term “classical.” - 


Nor has it been deficient in learning, both of the older and newer 
order; but what is remarkable is that its performances on the arena 
of the intellect have been surpassed by its productivity in the 


field of character and life, Into the causes of this double change we ` 


need not inquire, though certain of them are obvious enough. For ° 


one thing, Oxford has lived much more in the life of the nation, has 
been a sort of epitome or centre in which all the forces that have 
moved the day have been intensified by being concentrated. It has 
not, like the Oxford of the eighteenth century, cultivated treason in 
its heart, and been proudly disloyal to the reigning House through 
loyalty to a House that could not govern; nor has it, because it 
could not continue Jacobite, sullenly turned Tory, as the most agree- 
able form in which it could maintain its aloofness from the outside 
world. On the centrary, no place agrees Jess with Matthew Arnold’s 
description of Oxford than Oxford herself. It is only to the poet’s 
fancy that she can seem “the home of lost causes, forsaken beliefs, ' 
unpopular names, and impossible loyalties.” She has been no “ adorable 
dreamer,” but, on the whole, a matron of excellent worldliness, who, 
naturally indeed, retains her “ineffable charm” to the reminiscent 
imagination or the mind that sees her from afar. There has been 
no spot less serene, or more scorched by fierce intellectual fires, 
Where mind is young thought must be active: the place where youth 
is perennial can never grow old, And Oxford has for our generation 


such infinite significance, because within her borders so much of the’ 


mending conflict of the new mind with the old has been fought. 


And the conflict has been prolific in heroes, whose monuments, in the . 


shape of their biographies, stand thick upon the field. They are a 
multitude even more significant for their quality than for their number. 
In the first quarter of the century the change begins. Coplestone feels 
in a dim way the dawn of the new era, and attempts by manipulation 
of terms, by the use of an ingenious but not very profound philosophy, 
to awaken the young mind to it and create room for it within the old 
forms. His pupil and admirer, Richard Whately, continues and 
perfects the process, acting, as Newman said later, on his younger 
contemporaries “like a bright June sun tempered by-a March north- , 
easter.” - Into the Oriel which Coplestone had quickened there came, 
in Thomas Arnold, a larger and humaner nature, with an outlook 
into history that promised to do for ancient Rome what Gibbon had 
` done for “ the Decline and Fall.” Other signs of the coming change, 
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were the rise of learned philosophers like Hamilton, men of letters 
like Gibson Lockhart, and exuberant and imaginative athletes like 
John Wilson. Then into the rather exhausted ecclesiastical traditions 
of the university came Blanco White, with his practical experience of . 
Romanism, vivified by the moral passion and the sceptical intellect 
which had made continuance within it an impossibility to him. 

2, But with the second quarter of the century what is regarded as 
the most characteristic Oxford movement of the century began. Its 
causes were many aud complex. One cause was the fear lest political 
change should do for the Church in this century what it had done for 
the Monarchy in the last; and spare the divine right of the clergy as 
little as it had spared the divine right of the king. Another was the 
association of political liberalism on the Continent with a negative 
rationalism, which threatened death to the higher ideals of man and 
the State. A third was romanticism, which idealised a past it did 
not know, in order to find its realisation in a present to which it was 
alien. But deeper than these, the factor that moved and unified all, was 
the splendid sincerity of a few men and the transcendent genius of one 
man. Now that we siand at a distance sufficient to enable us to see 
the men in true perspective, we are impressed both by their extra- 
ordinary intellectual limitations and the elevation of their moral and 
religions aims. The late Dean Church is right in regarding the 
motive of the men as “the love of holiness”; but in religious conflicts 
the ways and the words of the men are seldom as holy as their 
motives or their ends. We may thus say that the interest of the 
Oxford Movement lay in its men. If knowledge or if intellectual 
veracity had been the conditions of success, they could not have suc- 
ceeded; but the instinct which made its great leader issue in his 
early days R. H. Fronde’s Remains as a sort of impersonated pro- 
gramme, and in his later the Apologia pro Vita Sua, was an instinct 
which came of the insight of genius. i ° 

And here, if we may digress for a moment into a question which 
is not so irrelevant as it may seem, we may say that, in one sense, 
Newman’s great contribution to the age is—the interpretation of 
Newman. He is the greatest subjective writer of our age; his power 
over it is but the fascination exercised by his revelation of himself, In 
his more scholastic treatises—in his dogmatic works, in his attempts 
at historical writing—his strained subtleties, his violent’ prejudices, 
his wilfulness, and his often startling pettiness, make him one of the 
authors a dispassionate student finds it hardest to read. But the 
moment his own experience is distilled into a sermon, or tract, or book, 
his peculiar and often almost irresistible fascination appears. His 
Present Position of Catholics in England is a sort of earlier Apologia; 
in it speaks the proud consciousness of a man who knew the English 
feeling to Catholics, and met it and rebuked it with lofty irony. His 
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Letter to the Duke of Norfolk may be described as a later Apologig, 
written by a man who could not but stay in a system he must believe 
infallible ; yet stayed because he was able so to conceive what he 
must believe, that he could, when convenient, qualify out of existence 
the infallibility which guaranteed ‘his belief, or at least prevent it 
becoming too intrusive and troublesome. In his Idea of a University, 
ideals and experiences which he owed to his loved, lost Oxford are 
embalmed. In his Grammar of Assent, in a greater degree than in 
the Apologia, his own mental history is analysed and’ described. 
The hymn which for the multitude most preserves his name, owes 
its exquisite beauty and charm to its being so perfect an expression of 
a mood that was the man. But it is the Apologia that conquered 
for Newman ‘the reverence of the younger generation, and left them 
no choice but to believe in his sincerity and do honour to his motives. 
It is doubtful if there is anything in literature to compare with -it. 
Here is a man who has practically determined the judgment of an 


age concerning himself, who has so interpreted himself as he was to - 


himself as to compel his own day and his own people to accept the 
interpretation. Yet the man was a poet, and the poet’s autobiography 
can never have Wahrheit without Dichtung, were it only because what 
has passed through the imagination is transfigured in the passage. 
The unconscious or the undesigned is ever the truest autobiography ; 
and even more than in any Apologia the true Newman may be 
discovered in the books that come, as it were, unbidden out of his 
spirit, and seem still to throb as if they had within them the very 
breath of life, 

It has not been the fortune of the other men of that time to be 
so splendidly transfigured, and, as it were, embalmed for posterity in 
fragrant spices. But they have received all that loving hands, un- 
commanded by genius, could give them. John Keble has, perhaps, 
been happy in the brevity of his biographers ; but his name may remain 
all the more loved that it lives as an ideal rather than a being 
clothed in the coldest black and white, The voluminous Life of Pusey 
is all too pathetically faithful to his morbid nature, so curiously com- 
pounded of mystic emotion and pugnacious obstinacy. The two 
brothers-in-law, Samuel Wilberforce and Henry Manning, have issued 
from the hands of their biographers as rather wounded and wingless 
seraphs; while Ward, even in the hands of skilful filial affection, 
appears as one who took himself more seriously than a sober and 
critical world will ever be persuaded to take him. But when all 
possible deductions have been made it will remain true, that the uni- 
versity which produced these men did a greater thing for England and 
the Church than either the Church or England has as yet been able to 
conceive. . 

3. But over against the Tractarians stands another and no less 
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imposing army of Oxford men. Tait, sober, cautious, essentially Pres- 
byterian in temper, doubtful of new things, yet most wishful to find 
modus vivendi for old and new, is a good type of the man who keeps 
the middle path and seeks safety in moderation. Beside him stands 
Stanley, who may be described as in a way a Broad Church Newman, 
without his self-consciousness, his subtle and corrosive scepticism in 
thought, or passionate imagination and mystic feeling, whose ideal is 
a mixed and organised State, as distinct from a graded and governed 
and obedient Church. Stanley was an ideal biographer, as Newman was 
a master of idealised autobiography ; and the Life of Thomas Arnold 
by the one may well challenge in the eyes of posterity comparison with 
the apologetic “Life” of the other by himself. One thing Arnold, 
as Stanley represented him, and Stanley himself, did in a quite singular 
and intense degree—viz., reconciled minds that would otherwise have 
remained radically alien from the Eaglish Church. Justice in this 
respect has never been done to either of the two men. The Anglican 
Revival has been ungrateful to its most distinguished and effectual 
friends. Their idea of a Church as comprehensive as the State, 
tolerant of differences, zealous for a liberal education which the clergy 
might share but must not control; devoted to religion, yet aiming at 
the secular weal of all men and the reconciliation of all classes to each 
other and to God—made its way into the hearts of multitudes who had 
lived alienated from the Church in thought and feeling, and supplied 
an ideal which they believed could be realised in modern England. 
This idea made many gentle to the Church of Arnold and Stanley, 
who would have contended to the bitter end against the Church of 
Newman and Pusey. The Anglican Revival has, because of this idea 
and the men who were its sponsors, managed to penetrate where it 
could never have gone by itself; and these distinguished fathers of 
the Broad Church ought never to be forgotten by those who have so 
largely entered into their labours. . 

But it is not simply ecclesiastical men that Oxford has produced. 
I have but to raise my eyes to certain shelves in my library, and there 
stand names distinguished in literature, in politics, and in the service 
of the State. There are the “ Memoirs of Mark Pattison,” who would 
have been a kindly and loved man if he had only permitted himself 
to follow nature; and beside him is Conington, whom he did not 
love, and Henry Nettleship, who loved him, edited him, and cultivated 
in kindred spirit the old Litere Humaniores. Near him stands 
T. H. Green, with his works edited and his life written by another 
Nettleship, who also all too soon was lost to philosophy and learning. 
And beside them is a book which speaks of Arnold Toynbee—the 
Industrial Revolution. In the domain of purer letters, A. H. Clough 
sings a song of yearning and of a hope that is close akin to despair ; 
Matthew Arnold girds at imaginary Philistines in the most Philistiniar 
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manner and mood, attempts to interpret a literature whose charm, he 

' feels, but whose mysteries and problems he has failed to master, while 
he allows his better self to escape in polished and graceful verse. John 
Addington Symonds discourses of Greek poetry and of the Italian 
Renaissance; and affords us glimpses into a singularly brave and 
hopeful spirit, defying disease to arrest his work. And beside him 
stands William Morris, who began as “ the idle singer of an empty day,” 
and ended as the seeker and'seer of a new and higher social order. 
John Nichol, too, is there,a man whom all men loved and all believed 
equal to greater things than any he ever managed to do. And cf 
these we cannot think without recalling the names of men who had it 
in them to achieve as great things as they did, but who fell before 
they had achieved. As distinguished in their own order stand the 
statesmen, even more numerous than the men of letters, exhibiting 
_ that beautiful compound, so distinctive of our English public life, of the 
statesmen who have not ceased to be students; and who have known 
how to beguile the tedium of the Senate or the Civil Service or the 
Bench by the cultivation of literature, preventing deterioration of mind 
in. administrative work or in party strife by maintaining the studies 
which had been delightsomely pursued in the Oxford of their youth. 


4 
HI. 


1. Into this Oxford, then, just when the Tractarian turmoil was at 
its fiercest, and the consequent cycle of academic change was about to 
begin, came Benjamin Jowett. What we have now to understand is the 
reciprocal action of Oxford on him and he on Oxford during his almost 
sixty years of residence. To it he devoted his life. He regretted that 
so many of her most capable sons forsook the university for the wider 
world; he deplored, in particular, that Stanley preferred the Deanery 
eof Westminster to his Oxford Professorship, for he believed that 
higher opportunities and a finer field could be found in the University 
than even in the Abbey where England has loved to bury her most 
honoured dead. He himself did not feel the fret and the worry 
and the distraction that make continued residence to so many 
impossible. Indeed, his own social tastes, his love of varied society, 
his desire to have it influence the university and the university to 
influence it, made him the man who has perhaps done more than any 
other to make life in Oxford harder to the student, and less kindly to ` 
study than even it was before. However that may be, it is clear 
that he rightly appreciated the value of Oxford as a sphere of 
influence, certain to repay lifelong service; and no man who studies ~ 
his life can deny that he was right. 

His residence, I have said, began at a time lion it was becoming 
‘obvious that reform must lay its compelling hand on Oxford. One of 
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: her own most eminent sons had subjected the studies of the English 
universities to a most merciless criticism. Ecclesiastical strife, and its 
- mischievous effects upon both the mind and work of the university, had 
showed that the terms of life within it must be changed. Universal 
subscription had proved positively disastrous ; the abuses which it had 
created, the opportunities it gave, when ecclesiastical passions ran high, 
to rankest injustice had been proved in the experience of all reasonable 
men. Then increased knowledge of the Continental, and especially of 
the German universities, had created the most wholesome feeling of 
envy and of self-criticism. The work done by poorly paid German 
professors, their enthusiasm for science, the success with which they had 
cultivated the higher scholarship, their philosophical activity and 
industrious erudition, had made those who had come to know them feel 
how much Oxford had to learn, and how far she was behind in the 
work of science and research. In this work, men like Dr. Pusey, 
and still more his brother Philip, had been forerunners. But in 
Tait and Stanley it took practical shape; and an agitation began 
in Oxford which meant that the university must be resuscitated 
and a new order of things instituted, or rather an old order 
restored. This seemed at first a simpler thing than it was soon 
found to he. The colleges had practically eaten up the. university, 
and it was no easy matter to find how they could be got to disgorge, 
or how the disjecta membra could be built into a homogeneous 
structure. It was thought that the system of professorships might be 
revived and extended, that new branches of knowledge might be added 
to its studies, new schools created, the university more adequately 
equipped for learning and research. And thus, it was hoped, that 
Oxford might be adapted to modern conditions and needs. Then there 
were multitudes outside the university seeking admission; and there 
was within a corresponding desire to find terms which would make 
the entrance of fresher minds possible and their assimilation real. e 
Now Jowett sympathised with these views only in part. While from 
the first an advocate of university reform, he could hardly be called 
an efficient university reformer; on the contrary, his policy was in 
many respects unwise and his action mischievous. He served Oxford 
by what he did for Balliol. He showed not what a university ought 
to be, but what a college could do for the university. His policy and 
ideals were not so much those that become a university as those 
proper to a college; his qualities, intellectual, moral, and administra- 
tive, were of a kind that acted with intense force within the restricted 
area of the college, but would have wasted and spent themselves, 
fruitlessly, in the larger arene of the university. He had what may 
be described as the tutorial character, but not the professorial mind. 
His character was more powerful to influence than to please; his pre- 
‘lections pleased more than they influenced. And so, true to his 
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nature, he had more faith in the college than belief in the university ; 
ho believed more in examinations than in lectures. Personal super- 
intendence seemed to him a more vital matter than the dubious learn- 
ing of the class-room, or the inchoate erudition of a not always co~ 
herent or lucid lecturer. But what probably weighed with him still 
more was the practical difficulty of shaping the policy of a university 
whose ultimate authority was a Convocation composed of members 
who could be summoned from the uttermost parts of the kingdom, ang 
who in many cases were not qualified to discuss the question on which 
they were conyened to vote. Reason governs as little in academic as . 
in parliamentary politics; and in a body which was not educated by 

experience or even frequent discussion, but only came together on 

special occasions to do a special thing, great questions could never be , 
seriously considered; and were more likely to be settled by gusts of 

passion than by deliberative reason, or by arguments more whimsically 

subtle than morally and intellectually cogent. In such a case unreason 

is surer to reign than reasonableness. And Jowett had known 

Convocation summoned to do the most high-handed things, and had 

seen it do them. And so he came to doubt its competence and to 

expect no reform in a body over which Convocation remained in a sense 

legislatively supreme. In this he was by no means singular, for even 

in Stanley's “ Life” we find an ironical account of its proceedings illus- 

trated by a letter to the Times, with the characteristic signature, “ An 

M.A. who Abhors Convocation.” 

2. But while to Jowett the university was an intractable body, the , 
college was, if not a manageable society, yet a society where it was 
possible for .a potent individual to accomplish something. And it was 
characteristic of Jowett to refuse to lessen his personal influence by 
forcing it to attempt what it could not perform. And so his energies 
and ambitions concentrated themselves upon his college. Balliol was to 

ehim wife and child, home and family. He lived for it, gave himself 
up toit. It used to be said that whatever uncertainty there was as 
to the Master’s faith, there was none as to his belief in Balliol. He 
watched its undergraduates with the keenest and,,most jealous eyes ; 
he followed their later careers with the solicitude of a parent, 
appreciative of every act and achievement which reflected honour on 
the college. He laboured unweariedly to make it famous; replenished 
its ranks from the capable among all sorts and conditions -of men ; 
carried out his dream of university extension, which was to secure to 
poorer students the advantages of tuition without the expenses of 
in-college residence, and rigorously enforced his method of personal 
discipline and superintendence. He gave generously from his own 
resources, and persuaded his friends to give generously from theirs. 
While no lover of æstheticism, he pressed music into the service of the 
college, and made the Sunday evening concert a new educative agency. 
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While no devotee of athleticism, he supplied the college with field 
where its young barbarian, could play. On the one side, he deat 
with Balliol as if it were a school; on the other, as if ib were a 
university; with the resu.t ‘hat, though he stepped into a great 
inheritance when he becane Iaster, he yet left to his successor the 
inheritance vastly enlargel :nd enhanced. It was indeed a high 
achievement to make and *o keep, ina period when new studies meant 
new expenditure, one of tha poorer collegés in the university the 
college whose scholarships wee “ the blue ribbon” for which English 
»ublic schools eagerly compe ed, and on whose books the men most 
ambitious of academic dist.nc:ion were eager to enroll their names. 


IV. 


But we must look beyond the Master of Balliol, and consider other 
sides of his picturesque pr rscnality. 

1. I have already said that his chief claim to remembrance will 
not rest on his scholarsLip. He had, indeed, many fine intellectual 
qualities, but they were literary rather than scientific, critical and 
discursive rather than ph.los>phical. He thought by intuition, rather 
than by any process of rasiocination. In scholarship, properly so 
called, he had only a rem te interest; for its severer methods he had a 
positive distaste; for its h.story he had little appreciation, and few 
of its great names appealed either to his admiration or respect. This 
rather curious defect co:mes out in the biography in a very charac- 
teristic way—the pauci.y of letters to scholars, or concerned with 
scholarship. There are mzny letters to scholarly pupils and friends, 
but few on questions o parely scientific or philosophical interest, 
He writes to many distinguished people, both men and women. His 
letters are full of wiscon, whether secular or spiritual, of fine 
feeling, of delicate insizht of a high sense both of his own duty 
and of theirs. They express a large conception of the significance” 
of life and its possibilities, and the obligation common to himself 
and his correspondents to make the most out of it. These letters 
cannot do otker than -aise the general idea of the man. Hə was 
often suspected of pay.ng too assiduous court to the great, and of 
loving to surround himself with persons of name. He would, in 
a sense, have pleaded gui.ty to the charge, for he had a keen per- 
ception of the immerse possibilities associated with station. He 
felt that an aristocracy of rank which was also an aristocracy of 
intellect and character, had opportunities such as were granted to no 
other class; and he f ankly cultivated the society that he held to 
promise most for the caltcre and character of the State. But certainly 
no man ever lay less oven to the charge of toadying to the great. If 
their advisers had alwrys been as honest, yet delicate and sensitive, 
in advice, their lives would have accomplished more for the common 
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good. We are not at all, therefore, surprised at the number of letters 
to-women in high places; and I confess that if his circle had been 
larger, and his letters always as charming-and simple and sincere, it 
would have been the better for those who seem destined to become ever 
more potent forces in our public life. But what does surprise one is 
that he seems to care so little for learning; that his correspondence 
has so little to do with it or with the learned. It is remarkable that 
the man who was the head of Balliol, a representative Oxford 
scholar, should yet have had so small intercourse with the scholars 
either of Great Britain or the Continent, and have been eo little con- 
cerned in the discussions, the investigations, the discoveries, the contro- 
versies, that during his long and active life agitated the world of letters. 

I havé called this want of interest in learning and the learned . 
characteristic of the man, and so it was. Though a student -of 
Plato, yet Platonic scholarship did not interest him, and for its history 
he had something that may almost be described as aversion. It never 
seemed to him like a real chapter in the history of the human mind, 
significant both of its growth and of the influence of the great master 
on whose interpretation- he himself so long and so genially laboured.. 
He was impatient with the older scholarship, because its methods 
~ were so unlike his own, and seemed to him violent and subjective. 
Yet subjectivity was the very note of his own work, and made his 
Platonic studies and dissertations so largely a reflection of himself. 
He disliked systematic thinking in whatever field. He feared meta- 
physics, deplored their fascination for the young mind, regretted their 
reign within his own college, even under a man he so much admired and 
loved as T. H. Green. He warned so distinguished a philosopher as 
his successor in the mastership against a too devoted cultivation of 
metaphysics. He dreaded their effect on literature and on knowledge, 
which he somehow persuaded himself to regard as injuriously affected 
*by constructive and systematic thinking, The continuity which was 
go alien to his own habits of thought, he suspected when it was incor-' 
porated in men who loved thought all the more that it was concatenated, 
and could be expressed in a progressive dialectic. 

2. The same defect is seen in his relation, or rather want of relation, 
to ‘the more speculative spirits and tendencies of his own time. This 
is most apparent in regard to one with whose aims he had much in 
common, Frederick Maurice. They were contemporaries, and engaged, | 
though not always for the same reasons, in the controversies which 
made’for freedom and comprehension; but so far as Jowett is con- 
`` cerned Maurice might as well never have been. Tho mysticism, tlie 
Neo-Platonic idealism, the passion for the universal and positive of the 
latter, provoked something more than impatience in the former,the more 
that, though both were alike English, they were divided by almost racial 
antipathies. Even where their aims agreed, their methods and means 
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differed. Maurice influenced men on their spiritual and ethical side, but 
Jowett on the intellectual. The one developed moral enthusiasm, but 
the other tended to repress it. The socialism of Maurice was a 
generous endeavour to save those wronged or neglected by society, and 
to ameliorate their lot-; but the work among the masses which Jowett 
commended to his young men was more as an agency for their own 
education, It is no less curious that Mansel and Mill are unknown 
both to his correspondence and his table-talk, though the former was 
once a potent person alike in the thought, the politics, and the society 
of the university, more justly celebrated for his jeux d'esprit than for 
his learning or his philosophy ; and the latter was a great authority 
in its schools. Hegel indeed he had studied, and had “ gained more 
from him than from any other philosopher”; but it was from his 
historical rather than speculative side. And to Comte he had a 
positive aversion. 

It was this very quality of mind that attracted him to Plato; and 
it was also the secret of his imperfect sympathy with Aristotle.: He 
disliked the logical rigour, the intellectual formalism, the encyclopedic 
and systematic temper, in a word, the scholasticism of the one; he: 
delighted in the imaginative freedom, the variety, the inconclusiveness, 
the habit which discussed rather than solved problems, which he found 
in the other. The spirit in Plato which shed light on all things 
without finally adjudicating on any, was the very spirit that Jowett 
loved. The impersonated and suggestive discussion suited him; it 
exercised mind and cultivated the mind by its exercise. It supplied 
views of life, of society, and the State that interested, illumined, 
educated. It enabled him to turn Plato into an English and modern 
classic, and to make him a centre round which thought could freely 
play. What he gave us was indeed Jowett’s Plato rather than the 
Plato of history, of philosophy, or of classical scholarship. 

3. We may better illustrate at once the action and effect of Jowett’& 
mental characteristics by comparing him with a contemporary with 
whom he had much in common, but still more in differenco—Mark 
Pattison. Both were academic Liberals, but with such radical differences 
as expressed fundamental unlikeness. The academic ideal of Pattison 
was a university consecrated to research; but Jowett’s was a college 
devoted to the discipline and the culture of mind. Pattison had a 
horror of the mental habits, the formal drill, and shallow omniscience 
created by examinations; but Jowett had immense faith in their 
educational function and efficiency. Both were theological Liberals, 
but Pattison’s Liberalism was historical and critical, Jowett’s was 
personal and intuitive. Both passed through the Tractarian storm, 
and its fires scorched Pattison, while they hardly warmed the atmo- 
sphere about the soul of Jowett. It added to the pessimistic nature 
of the one a deeper element of disappointment, but it left the sunny 
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spinis of the other dahalo and undisturbed. Both ware 
successful tutors, and were disappointed in their first expectation of 
the headship of their respective colleges.. The disappointment, added 
to the loss of his earlier faith, permanently embittered Pattison ; but ` 
it only made Jowett a more potent because a more self-contained and 
silentman. Yet these external coincidences are significant only in so far_ 
as they indicate internal differences, which had their more characteristic 
expression in the region of their studies and the style of their work. 
Pattison had more the mind and temper of the scholar, Jowett of the 
man of letters. The history of scholarship was a matter of extraordinary 
interest to Pattison; he loved to see the action of intellectual forces in 
any given time, to analyse the ideas and expound the method of other 
ages than his own ; to trace the behaviour of societies which embodied 
systems, of tendencies which ‘expressed prevailing habits of mind. But 
neither the history nor the archeology of thought had any real or 
living interest for Jowett. Mind was to him too individual a thing 
to have a collective history or to make its antecedents worthy of 
scientific investigation and construction. Pattison loved the great 
scholars of the past. The labours, the struggles, the poverty, the 
_ wanderings of Casaubon directly appéaled to him; the Stephenses and 
the Scaligers were names he loved; the parts they had played in the’ 
revival of letters, in the development of printing, in editing the classics- 
and advancing classical scholarship, made them, as it were, men of 
flesh and blood to his imagination. The Patristic labours of the 
Benedictinas, the classical erndition of the Jesnits, their use of it for 
their revolutionary and reactionary purposes, their mode of assailing 
scholars that were not of their Order, and discrediting by invented 
scandal the work of men they could not pervert; the apostacy of 
Lipsius, the pomposity of Salmasius, and the ferocity of Milton, all 
interested him, and were pressed into the illustration of the history and 
fhe growth of Huropean scholarship. But Jowett had no feeling for 
the heroes of humanism; their method was not his; their implements 
were less perfect than his own; their interpretations were often. 
grotesque; and he was too conscious of the difference of mind and 
times, and too much interested in classical literature for its own sake, 
to care much for the men who had contributed to the making of it 
intelligible. Even in his own country and in his own subject this was 
true. The Cambridge Platonists lay almost altogether outside the region 
of his sympathies. . Bentley, as Professor Campbell says, seemed to 
Jowett ‘ wanting in judgment, which is the first element in criticism; ” 
he was only an example ‘of the baneful influence which a great 
philologer, like a great philosopher, may have on whole generations of 
his followers.” He was, “upon the whole, a man who kept bad com- 
pany in literature.”* Selden, indeed, he greatly admired, but it was 
- i * “Life” ii. 186. f 
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not the Selden of the “ De Jure Naturali et Gentium,” nor the Selden 
of the “ De Diis Syris,” but it was the Selden of the “Table Talk,” 
who supplied him with such aphorisms as, doctrine in theology is 
“rhetoric turned into logic,” and the authorised version of the Bible 
is “the best translation in the world,” And so, too, he loved Samuel 
Johnson, whose criticism of life and of men, of books and-of manners, 
madé him a man after Jowett’s own heart. 


V. 


1. The mental qualities which regulated his judgments and achieve- 
ments in the field of scholarship determined also his attitude to religious 
and theological questions. He had an intensely religious nature. He 
was a man capable of doing his duty with almost stoic severity; but 
his duty was apt to be conceived under rather peculiar and personal 
forms, There is no truer thing said by Professor Lewis Campbell than 
this: “ What Jowett said of Greek literature became more and more 
applicable to himself: ‘ Under the marble exterior was concealed a soul 
thrilling with spiritual emotion.’ ”* He progressively realised the truth 
of Aristotle’s words, “ Pure thought alone is ineffectual.” But the 
feelings and imagination in him had to contend against a singularly 
shy and yet emotional temper; there was nothing he could so little 
do as unbosom himself even to his dearest friends as to what was 
deepest in his heart. Very early he says to Dr. Greenhill: “ Why I 
don’t write to you oftener is that I do not like writing about religion ; 
and it seems so cold and prosy to write to an intimate friend about 
anything else.” t This difficulty increased rather than lessened with 
the progress of the years. But several incidents narrated in the “ Life ” 
show his simple and tender piety, such as his going to Sir Henry 
Acland when he was ill and reading to bhim ‘‘in that small voice, which 
once heard was never forgotten,” the fourteenth chapter of St. John; 
or the scene, pathetic in its sacred simplicity, at the deathbed of 
Archbishop Tait. Bat I may be allowed to tell, because it is sc 
significant of both men, one little incident which is not told in the 
“ Life." When Robert Browning was staying with him on, I think, 
his very last visit, he learned, when it was too late to attend, that the 
Master had conducted, as he greatly loved to do, a religious service 
for the college servants. Browning was met by a friend walking 
in the Garden Quadrangle greatly agitated, and he said to hir 
‘The Master is the very soul of goodness; yet he makes me quize 
indignant, He is hospitality itself; he will eat with me, talk with 
me, walk with me, read with me, take me into his very bosom; but 

* j, 388. + i. 109. 


f It is told, somewhat imperfectly, in Mr. Lionel A. Tollemache’s Benjamin 
Jowett, p. ZL. 
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one thing he will not do, he will not pray with me.” But this inability, 
which Browning so much regretted, came from a native shyness which 
-much intercourse with men had deepened, and which the fear of being 
irreligious even in religion or of seeming to mean more than he 
actually said had intensified. But just because intimate speech on the 
mysteries and higher experiences of religion was so difficult to himself, 
he was a hard critic of those who found it easy. Thus he says: “I 
never hear a sermon of which it is possible to conceive that the writer 
has a serious belief about things; if you could but cross-examine 
him he would perjure himself every other séntence.”* He was anxious 
to be veracious in what he himself said, and dreaded very early in his 
career the too great stress which “ the ordinary divinity of the day ”. 
“laid on words,” creating.“‘a sort of theological slang,” which was 
_ held to be of “the fundamentals of the Christian faith.” He quotes 
with approval,-in a letter to Stanley, the words of a lady who had said 
to him : “ We Liberals should not talk about freedom, but about trath 
—that is the flag under which to fight” t _ 

2. It is easy to misunderstand Jowett’s attitude towards abser: 
tion ‘and to be unjust to him on the ground of it. - In order to a 
proper appreciation of his attitude two things have to be remembered: 
—the mental habit which we have already described, and his own 
personal experiences. The long enforcement of Subscription at the 
universities had a most injurious effect upon the mental integrity 
of the: subscribers. The mischief began at a very early date. 
‘Boys who could not possibly know the meaning of the act had to 

` subscribe ; they must in. almost every case have done it as a simple 
rmatter of academic form, but the doing of it at all was an initial 
wice accentuated at every stage in, the academic career. Many 
“of the: men who subscribed as a condition of holding a fellowship 
-did it intending to do with the articles of belief very much 
ag they meant to do with the statutes of the college—adapt them 
as far as they legally could to existing conditions. There was thus 
begotten in the minds of the more thoughtful the worst of all attitudes 
to ‘religious belief —that of -giving a formal assent to what was under- 
~ stood not to represent internal conviction. This mischief was im- 
ymensely aggravated by the miserable partisan politics which governed 
tthe university during the major part of Jowett’s career, and which had, 
by means of tests, instituted an ‘‘abominable system of terrorism.” 
He had seen Subscription used by the aggressive Tractariang to damage 
Hampden. He had seen men who had resisted Hampden’s elevation to 
the bishopric solacing their souls with the idea that his act of Sub- 
scription cancelled their obligation to further resistance. He had seen 
the same weapon of Subscription turned against the very Tractarian 
party which had made it so powerful an instrament of offence, and- 
* i, 153. t i. 299, 
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he, had witnessed this misuse culminate in the comic tragedy of 
the degradation of Ward. He had seen “ all Balliol, as usual, furious ” * 
over the giving of an honorary degree to the then American Minister, 
because he had been a Socinian clergyman. And later in his own 
experience it was turned into the means of-inflicting cruel humiliation 
on a proud and sensitive spirit; for he was compelled to re-subscribe 
before being allowed to enter on his Professorship. And this was done 
at the instence of men who were in certain respects as faithless to 
the Articles as he was himself, and as little scrupulous in their interpre- 
tation of their obligations when the literal sense seemed contrary fo 
their convictions, The subtleties of “ Tract XC.” show how fast and 
loose the ultra-orthodox, when their own views were at stake, could 
play with the very formula which they could not allow their opponents 
any latitude in interpreting. The slicing, as it were, of the Articles, 
which is not uncommon even now, was then a fully perfected art, 
with the aggravation that the men who did it most effectually in their 
own interests were the least tolerant to the men who attempted the same 
thing, but because of another conscience. The whole attitude was, 
therefore, that of the legalist rather than of the moralist; formule 
which were meant to express high truths weré construed as effete 
statutes to which conscientious acquiescence could not be expected. 

3. This is said, of course, in explanation of Jowett’s attitude, not in 
justification of it, He and his opponents were. alike latitudinarian, 
he in one direccion, they in another. Nor did his attitude imply 
indifference to theology, for in it he had from the first very great 
interest. He early wished to see a theological school founded in tha 
university, though, by a curious Nemesis, when it was founded he wes 
excluded from the theological board. His reason was that he wished 
to see the clergy trained in the university rather than in diocesan 
colleges, And he held that the more liberal the education the more 
liberal would be the clerical thought, for the highest theory of thp 
office was held by the men who had the least fitness for it. For the 
clerical order, as such, he had no admiration; he rather thought that 
+‘ loyalty to the clergy was treachery to the Church.” He was, if one 
may say so, a rigorous individualist in religion; he loved to elaborate 
his own belief, to let his mind play upon history and dogmas, and to 
translate them into the ideals which could regulate his life. In a 
letter he describes “ the true basis of religion as the life and death of 
Christ” ; but what that means he straightway proceeds to explain thus: 
“ The life and death of Christ in the soul, the imitation of Christ; 
the inspiration of Christ; the sacrifice of self; the being in the world, 
but not of it; the union with God and the will of God such as Christ 
had.”t He conceived the ideal as the essential element in religion. 
Christ was to him an ideal rather than a reality ; a name that denoted 

* Church, Life ard Letters, 43, + ii. 278, 
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an object of reverence and thought rather than any historical person. 
This is perhaps putting it more sharply than he himself would have ~ 
done, though he has stated his position with almost equal precision. 
He wanted to see the personal Christ become an ideal Christ, and this 
pass into the idea of Goodness.* But he was not a man that j incon- 
sistencies terrified. He had moods that needed only the ideal, and 
moods that craved for the historical; but he loved to find himself in 
. the Gospels, just as he liked to make Plato the vehicle and medium of 
‘his own thought. It is one of the points where the action,of a 
loved author may be subtly. seen in similar manifestations in the most 
opposite of minds. Jowett had too sane an intellect to allegorise; - 
but Plato taught him to idealise, He learned a mysticism that made 
him independent of history, but dependent on the ideas which were 
the ultimate realities- of his life. 

4, As Pattison exhibited a contrast to Jowett’s attitude to scholar- 
ship, so we may find in Dean Stanley a contrast to his attitude to 
theology. The affinities with Stanley, both in thought and aim, were 
far more intimate than those he had with Pattison. They formed, 
indeed, as near a parallel to Jonathan and David as modern con- - 
ditions permit of. “They had almost everything in common—they 
thought together, planned together, travelled together, worked together. 
They were in constant consultation about the most intimate matters 
of private belief and public conduct. ‘Their friendship, indeed, was 
almost ideal, but in its unity it represented characteristic and fanda- 
mental differences. Stanley’s was a picturesque mind; he had, as ib 
Were, & sensuous imagination; its images came through the senses, 
and were clothed in the raiment the senses.supplied. Where allegory 
and analogy stood to Newman, history and geograpby stood to Stanley. 
But he did not use them as the true romanticist did. He loved to 
people a place with the figures of the past; but the more unlike these 
figures were, the more picturesque the contrast they offered to each 
other, the more attractive did they seem to Stanley. If we may so 

. distinguish, we may say that he was a cosmopolitical rather than a 
medizval romanticist. For him romance lay not in the imagined 
chivalry of a time bebind us, though it was a time that had never 
been ; but rather in the dissimilarities of the persons, the times, and 
the causes he could bring together, and combine or contrast in the 
strong light and shade of his pictorial pages, 

But the creations of the sensuous imagination did not appeal to 

Jowett. Pictorial history was to him a weariness—almost, indeed, @ 
childishness. While he had no love for the sensuous image, he had 

an intense love for the ideal. He delighted to translate a-cruder 
into a riper conception, an inchoate into a simple and classic thought. 
Bat this was-not the most fundamental distinction between the twe 
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friends. Stanley was a born warrior; he was a man with a mission, 
and the mission was one which could be carried out only by an 
aggressive policy, He had inherited Arnold’s great idea, and wanted 
the Church to be co-extensive with the State, as varied, as rich in the 
elements and persons it comprehended. -All the fine figures which he 
loved in the past he rejoiced to co-ordinate in an ideal unity, which 
he would fain have translated in the present into the practical unity 
of an organised religiocs society. So he laboured to modify Subscrip- 
tion, that it might cease to be a barrier to the conscientious Dissenter ; 
and he strove to make Westminster Abbey not simply the tomb of 
English heroes and saints, but the home of English religion, whero 
the representatives of its varied sections and societies could meet in 
worship and participate in the common sacraments of their religion. 
But Jowett had no mission to be progressive or polemical in behaif 
of those who stood outside the society to which he belonged. He 
could hardly understand why a man should make difficulties about 
Subscription, when it had become too conventional a thing to be taken 
seriously, It seemed to him more than a trifle foolish—indeed, only 
a sort of illiberal serv pnlosity—to stand aloof from the National Church 
because you did not agree with its creed. Asa matter of fact, 
nobody did agree with that creed. Time and use had modified Sub- 
scription sufficiently to ease the tender conscience of its pain. 

This, indeed, is putting it more sharply than is quite just if it bs 
understood to apply to academic as well as ecclesiastical tests. He 
looked at things as they were, found men possessed of differences, and 
in order to make the university national, which tests prevented it beinz, 
he came to urge their abolition; but in the ecclesiastical sphere Lis 
attitude was rather “use your liberty” than ‘“ make liberty a conssi- 
tutional and legai thing.” It would hardly be too much to say that 
Jowett never understood either the Dissenter or Dissent. He was 
perhaps in the heart of him inclined to think that to be scrupuloys 
about Conformity was to make much ado about nothing. The pathos 
of the Dissenter’s position did not appeal to him. He had difficulty in 
conceiving that a man might have an absorbing desire to be a member 
of a great university, and yet feel under an imperious obligation to 
refuse membership on the only terms that were then possible, He had 
in his secret mind the suspicion that Dissent was a sort of obstinacy, 
an illiberal rigoar and vigour of mind that education would softer. and 
finally eliminate. We are often less patient with those who agree 
with us in part than with those who wholly differ from us. Social 
toleration of a Dissenter is probably a rarer thing than social toleration 
of an infidel or an agnostic, The one is a vulgar middle-class fcrm of 
religion; the other implies some intellectual distinction and indepen- 
dence, This attitude was not without a parallel in Jowett’s own expe- 
rience. When he was most suspected and persecuted, a friend called 
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to tell him that the orthodox felt more kindly to Congreve and the 
thoroughgoing Positivists than to him, But in nothing did he so 
show himself the philosopher as in the equanimity with which he bora 
suspicion and isolation. Dan E 

These sentences must not bə construed to mean any lack of appre- 
ciation of Jowett’s services to the cause of freedom whether in the © 
college or the university. These services were varied, distinguished, 
and effectual... It is, indeed, one thing to be opposed to tests, and 
quite another either to understand or to. appreciate the action of a 
man who will endure serious civil or social or academic loss, rather 
than submit his conscience to their yoke. But Jowett’s merit lies not ` 
so much in the region of theory as of practice; he was much more 
than an advocate of abolition, he honestly tried to act justly towards 
the idea of an open college and a free university. This is by no 
means so easy a thing as it may look, and it is especially hard in the 
case of one who is head of a college, which is by its very history, 
constitution, and traditions a closer and more rigid society than the 
university of which it is a component part. The repeal of tests may 
be a simple legislative process, but the enforcement, eyen of the repealed 
tests, miay be regarded by men of a certain order of conscientious- 
ness as an administrative expedient, which they feel bound in some 
form to follow. One of the last things that the head, or even in 
certain cases the tutor, of a college with the history and antecedents 
of the Oxford colleges may be able to realise, is that his college has 
ceased to be an ecclesiastical ‘institution, and has become a place of 
education open to men of allchurches and all creeds. Jowett was far 
too honourable a man eyer so to abuse his academic position as to 
use it for the purpose of winning ingenuous minds from their ancestral 
faith. _On this point illustration would be easy and grateful, but it 
must suffice simply to say that he seems to me to have been an 
aeademic statesman and administrator who knew how and 


“when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom Wider yet.” 


5. But the contrast to Stanley suggests another and most distinctive 
characteristic. Jowett was one of the most persistent of men, though 
one of the least polemical. If he found his way barred, or if to sur- 
mount the bar threatened to be too toilsome a process, he turned 
aside to seek a passage by some other way. He had such a feeling 
for the conditions of moral influence that he would not dissipate it by 
allowing it to. break against obstacles that were for the moment irre- 
movable. He preferred to go round the mountain ‘rather than scale the 
heights. Thus when the -storm was raised first by his “ Epistles of 
Paul,” and next by his essay in “ Essays and Reviews,” he simply 
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dropped theology for the time being and turned to Plato and philo- 
sophy. So, too, when he missed the Mastership and found the college 
uncongenial, he forsook the Hall and the common-room, lived much 
alone, devoted himself to his work and to his pupils, preparing for 
the day when he could emerge from his seclnsion and play a more 
commanding part in the college. So, too, in the matter of his Pro- 
fessorship he felt keenly the insults to which he was exposed both in 
assuming the Chair and in being refused the salary that was his due; 
but he devoted himself to the duties of bis Chair, leaving chivalrous 
friends to champion his cause. And his method was as well suited 
to his ultimate success as to his immediate peace of mind. 

But enough has been said to indicate Jowett's place and function 
in the making of modern Oxford. He was an educator rather than a 
scholar, a man of letters rather than a man of learning. He is 
distinguished at once by the comparative feebleness of his scientific 
interest and the intensity of his interest in persons. He was an 
enthusiast for the creation of the best men for the service of the 
Church and State; and he believed that there was no place for their 
creation equal to a well-equipped, well-governed, and well-disciplined 
college, where the most cultured minds of the present introduced the 
learners to the classical literatures of the past. And he lived to 
make the college he ruled what he conceived a college ought to be. 
It was a noble ambition nobly carried out. And the attitude of his 
own mind qualified him for the work he elected to do. He educatec 
by suggestion and criticism rather than system and construction, 
stimulated by questioning rather than informed by instruction. But, 
whatever may be thought of his educational method or his literary 
work, one thing is certain—he will be remembered above all his con- 
temporaries as the man who lived for his college, and made it a supreme 
force in the academic life of the nineteenth century. 

Ld 
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TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS ON THE 
NAVY. 


T™ House of Commons devotes an orthodox number of evenings 
each year to the consideration of the Navy Estimates, and the 
country then rests tranquil under the belief that every point’ connected 
with its security on the ocean has thus been thoroughly explained and 
satisfactorily proved. 

This impression is altogether illusory. Many of the more important 
matters upon which the sufficiency and efficiency of our fleets are most 
dependent are left untouched. Onur discussions are naturally confined 
to what members of Parliament more or less understand. Thusa long 
debate on naval reserves ends with the talk. Soft Ministerial words to 
dockyard members as to- the pay, hours and position of the State 
employés in their constituencies are uttered for vote-catching purposes, 
and occasionally side issues on our foreign policy are raised. Valuable. 
public time is thus occupied without the vital points affecting our 
naval supremacy being reached when the hour for closure has come, 
and the navy, for that year at least, forgotten. 

This is, in a measure, due to the exceptional position which naval 
questions necessarily hold. Every member considers himself able to 
discuss intelligibly such matters as education, local veto, employers’ 
liability, and so on, but scarcely one is to be found who does not resent 
the introduction of topics dealing with the construction and equipment 
of our war-ships, as being unsuitable for any assembly save one of 
experts. Thus, if any criticism is to be offered upon important naval 
problems, other means of conveying the same to the public have to be 
found than the floor of the House of Commons, - Xe 

As the Board of Admiralty, in consequence of the nature of the 
service they administer, occupy a position of exceptional responsibility, 

„İt is not out of place to examine the composition of that body and the 
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duties of its members. The First Lord, the First Sea Lord, the 
Comptroller, with the Director of Naval Construction and Engineer-in- 
Chief, are those in whose hands may be said to lie the safety of the 
nation. Technically, the First Lord bears all the burden, but being 
only a politician, with usually no pretence to naval knowledge, his 
position is that of a judge with assessors. We must, therefore, for 
practical purposes, look to the assistant members of his court and their 
duties. 

The First Sea Lord, always a naval officer of experience and repu- 
tation, has primarily to settle the location of vessels and their relief, 
the appointment of officers, manning, and matters of discipline. He 
has the further duty of watching the naval progress of other nations, 
and advising his political chief of any and what additions are neces- 
sary to maintain our supremacy on the ocean. Until the second 
naval Administration of Lord George Hamilton, no Government had 
dared to ask this advice officially from its naval adviser. Mr. Goschen 
informed the House the other day that he continues the practice. 
The needs of the Budget ruled the shipbuilding programme in years 
gone by, not the necessities of our naval situation. 

A decision as to tho new ships required being determined, this 
crucial question of design passes into the hands of the two permanent 
officials, the Director of Naval Construction and the Engineer-in-Chief. 
Tt is no reflection on the naval members of the Board to say that they 
are not naval architects, and have only a general knowledge of ship- 
building, or the still more intricate subject of war-ship designing. 
Hence, the entire responsibility for our ships, disguise it as we may 
by an official cloak, rests practically on the shoulders of one man, Sir 
William White, and his immediate subordinate, Mr. Durston, the 
Engineer-in-Chief. For good or ill, the fleet on which we to-day 
rely is the outcome of their brains, alone and unaided. Let us hope 
that their judgment and skill have been exercised wisely and well. No 
two men bear towards'the nation such a load of responsibility as they 
are called upon to support. 

If there were on the Board itself a qualified naval architect and an 
experienced engineer, the approval of the designs by the Board would 
in a great measure alter this incidence of responsibility. It is a moot 
point whether such an arrangement has not become desirable. In 
expressing this sentiment, no reflection is cast upon the ability or 
capability of Sir W. White. Those on whose opinion reliance may be 
placed rank him as the leading war-ship designer of the age. His 
-experience is unrivalled, and his success in following or leading in the 
wapid strides of scientific means of offence and defence has been 
remarkable. His ships are light in structure, so light as to have 
‘raised doubts in experienced minds as to their strength. They Lave, 
‘however, been exposed to great strains and frials when ashore, and 
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have been successfully refloated, owing to their well-distributed scant-* 
lings. Probably better proof of their efficiency could not be afforded. 
Opinions may and do vary as to the form of hnll and relation of length 
to breadth, but the ships have proved stable. There are probably 
points on which Sir William White might sey he has not his own 
way, and that is in their class and size, and relative dimensions. 

On these subjects the naval officer, no doubt, has an important say. 
Influenced by old associations, in the days before steam-steering or 
twin-screws, length and size were synonymous with unhandiness, and 
this consideration often, no doubt, cripples the design of the naval 
constructor. It is to be hoped, however, that the advantage of size 
may more and more assert itself on naval opinion. An extra 1000 
tons displacement in a cruiser or 2000 tons in a battleship is 
invaluable, and need not involve greater power or increased armament. 
On trial, no doubt, a decimal of a knot might be lost, but in a sea way 
weight and length would more than counterbalance the effect of the 
extra size in relation to power. The form of hull may be satisfactory, 
` but unless propelling force is good and sufficient the advantage is 
largely neutralised. 

. Here we enter upon amore technical subject, one very difficult of 
treatment without the ‘aid of an engineer’s formula. The engineering 
side of naval administration has always been the weak one. The 
officers selected to preside over it have, nó doubt, been highly edu- 
cated men, but their practical experience has been restricted to the 
use of naval machinery, their knowledge of other marine engineering 
work has been limited. Their theoretical rather than their practica? 
training produced the Blake, Blenheim, Barossa, Bellona, and some 
thirty vessels of their era. Small: boilers and forced draught in closed 
stokeholes were proved to demonstration on paper to be the solution 
of the engineering problem of developing a large power from small 
weights. No trials at sea were considered necessary to illustrate in 
practice what in theory was so clear. It was a bold policy, and 
even if it had resulted in success, no reasonable man would have 
described it as prudent. ; 

Happily, before the Hamilton programme of shipbuilding staal 
commenced, the failure of the system became too obvious. Designs 
were already id the hands of builders, and tenders had been 
actually accepted for some of these vessels, when it was borne in upom 
the official mind of that day that all was not right with their pro- 
posed type of boiler. The contractors were asked to enlarge the 
boiler as much as the hull design would permit, and those who have 
commanded these ships bear testimony to the improvement effected 
over-all previous naval practice. 

At this juncture 2: Committee, composed of able men from the 
outside as well as inside the Admiralty, under Admiral Sir Alexander 
Buller, was appointed to consider the whole subject of boilers. They 
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advised an increase in the capacity and size of the cylindrical type 
in use, but added that the Belleville water-tube boiler should be 
tried as an experiment in one or two cruisers. It is an axiom that 
history repeats itself, and this is equally true in naval administration. 
Instead of adopting a tentative use of this new system, as advised by 
the Committee, the Board repeated the error of a previous engineering 
adviser, and have launched wholesale into the adoption of a type of 
boiler as to the use of which they had obtained no practical know- 
ledge. A fleet of no less than thirty-eight of our cruisers and battle- 
ships has been, or is being, thus fitted at a cost of over four million 
pounds. Thus a large proportion of our fighting strength will depend 
upon the efficiency of a yet unproved experiment, Mr. John Penn, 
M.P., calls it- an “ heroic policy.” When the interests at stake are 
regarded, may it not be termed reckless heroism ? The official 
answer to such allegation is that the maximum efficiency had been 
obtained from the cylindrical type of boiler. This is true so far as it 
concerns the design used in the navy, which was far behind that in 
everyday use by the largest mercantile companies. The Belleville, if 
compared with the naval cylindrical boiler, has no doubt advantages, 
but when tested with that used by the mercantile marine, the com- 
parison, as will be skown, is largely in favour of the latter. We have 
for our data the limited trials of H.M. gun-vessel Sharpshooter, and a 
thirty-hour trial of the great cruiser Terrible, undertaken after weeks 
of preparation, The consumption of coal by this vessel on that 
occasion was 453 tons, and the engines indicated 18,000 horse power, 
with all the forty-eight boilers in use, so that only 70 per cent. of the 
possible power was taken from each boiler, a most favourable con- 
dition to secure a low consumption of fuel and the most efficient 
performance. With this advantage, together with picked coal and 
firemen, the vessel burnt 1°87 lb. of coal per unit of power per hour. 
A modern mercantile steamer will make a series of long voyages at è 
normal consumption of less than 1:25 Ib., or equal to 120 tons per day 
less. On a passage to Alexandria, 750 tons more would be used by the 
Terrible, under the very favourable conditions of her trial, if fitted 
with Belleville boilers, than if she had the best form of mercantile 
cylindrical boiler. One hundred and twenty tons of coal extra pe> 
day requires an additional complement of forty-eight firemen and 
trimmers. As an offset to this most serious disadvantage, it is claimed 
that they occupy less space, and are of less proportionate weight to 
power. Neither statement is correct. It is also asserted that they are 
more readily repaired. This is possibly correct, but they require 
such frequent examination that steamers having them on board 
seldom, if ever, use all the boilers at the same time, one or more 
being constantly under repair. Their main advantage is that steam- 
can be raised more quickly, but this is not all time gained. The 
steam may be ready, but it requires much time to thoroughly warm 
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the engines £o that they can be worked, and thus the saving is not all 
tothe good. On the other hand, if dis: fires are forced, flame- from the 
funnel will lighten the heavens and indicate to an enemy the vessel’s 
- whereabouts with risk of injury to the tubes. There are many 
minor disadvantages also. connected with the Belleville boiler, 
but there is no serious danger connected with their use, and it 
is well that this erroneous idea should be set at rest. Enough has 
been shown, however, to suggest that the Admiralty ought -to pause 
in their headlong career with their boiler experiment. Let them 
send two fair-sized cruisers to circumnavigate the globe, one fitted 
with cylindrical and one with Belleville boilers, each to keep in con- 
“stant full use certain of the boilers as a test of relative endurance and 
consumption. By the-result so attained let our future policy be directed. 
Another naval subject not second in importance to our ships and 
their equipment is that of their manning. A more general interest is 
taken in this, because it-is leas technical, and its details more intelli- 
gible. Have we the men, or could we in an emergency obtain the 
number necessary for our vessels? is the anxious question of every 
one. Mr. Goschen gave some valuable statistics, and by their aid we 
‘ean arrive at a conclusion with some degree of certainty. We have, 
or are to have, available this year fifty-two battleships, twelve coast 
- defence ships, forty-two first class and fifty second class cruisers, with. - 
about the same number of the third class, and a large number of 
small craft, Approximately, an aggregate of 115,000 men would 
provide the complement of such a fleet. The first point for considera- 
tion is, what is the proportion of the whole number who must neces- 
sarily be trained for naval duties, and the length of training required. 
Broadly stated, sixty-six per cent. require more or less special 
instruction. This includes about four per cent. of officers. and forty- 
six per cent. of the seaman class; the remaining sixteen per cent. are 
_ marines, whose drill only requires a period of six or eight months to 
make them efficient, whilst it requires three to four years to qualify a 
‘seaman. The remaining thirty-four per cent. of our requirements can 
in an emergency be found outside the service, amongst men pursuing 
similar avocations in civil life; of these engineers, stokers and artificers 
represent twenty per cent. of the thirty-four per cent. ; cooks, stewards 
and such like another five per cent., and the bilance is made up of 
sundry ratings. This dissection.of the composition of a ship's com- 
- pany is necessary before an opinion can be formed as to the adequacy 
of our supply of men. This year’s estimates provide for about 65,000 
of the seamen class, including stokers—say 50,000 seamen to meet a 
‘demand of 53,000 to man the whole of our present available ships ; 
and 16,500 marines, or about 1500 short of the number that would be 
required. 
Owing to the absence of sail power in modern aa the duties 
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on a ship which can be discharged only by one qualified in seaman- 
ship have materially diminished. On the other. hand, a work which 
a properly trained marine can undertake has proportionately increased. 
This force has charge of guns, precisely as the seamen gunners. 
Hence the same difficulty of a, lengthened training of the men to fight 
our ships will not prevail in future, as in the past. 

From the figures stated, it will be seen that although in tho 
improbable contingency of every available ship being employed, we 
are somewhat short of numbers, the deficiency is not serious, It is 
generally admitted that the merchant marine is no longer the reliable 
nursery for the navy it was at one period. There are not over 45,000 
British born A.B.’s employed on British foreign going ships. To 
meet the difficulty of a reserve the experiment of forming two 
classes, by passing the men as trained from the lower to the higher; 
irrespective of their actual sea service, is to be tried. There is a fair 
prospect of success, as discipline, order, and a knowledge of gun 
drill are now of greater importance than lengthened experience at 
sea. If the numbers necessary are not secured, then an increase in 
the number of Boys’ Training Ships would at a moderate cost quickly 
increase the number of youths who, with this early discipline and a 
limited term afloat, would form the nucleus of an excellent reserve, 
and meantime improve the stamp of the sailor available for the 
merchant service. There need be no anxiety about engineers and 
firemen, as there will always be found a supply of men competent for 
these duties. So far the number of engineers who have entered the 
Reserve is few, but this is due to the absence of reasonable encour- 
agement being offered to engineers to join the service, and to the- 
conditions of employment being unsuitable to their circumstances. 

Finally, have we enough ships built, building, or to be built ? 
Before this can be answered we must turn to the standard of the 1889 
programme and apply it to the relative position of this country and 
her possible enemies to-day.. On this basis, allowing. for our compa~ 
ratively rapid rate of building, our position is satisfactory, except in 
one particular—viz., that sufficient regard is not paid to the power of 
coast defence ships. Our policy in war would be to blockade, and 
against such strategy a powerful armoured coast defence vessel is of 
equal value to a blockading, sea-going battleship. Hence, in esti- 
mating relative strength, a greater value should be -set upon the 
number and efficiency of our possible opponents’ armoured defence 
vessels, On the whole, with one serious point in doubt, the 
£23,500,000, excluding £600,000 of stores bought last year in anti-~ 
cipation, which we are to spend this year on the navy, is being 
devoted to the security of the Empire in a wise and judicious manner, 
and the nation has a feir reason to enjoy a feeling of confidence. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE IN. HOLLAND. 


HE town life of Holland i is s0 highly organised: ore BO aaa 
that visitors, travelling by short stages from one quaint and 
i populous city to another, through mazos of artificial dykes'and'canals, 
may well doubt if there is any wild outdoor life worth seeing in the 
country. It is a natural inference, that the elaborate perfection of 
~* Dutch. interiors ” whether in.real mansions, or farm-honses, or on 
-the canvas of Dutch painters, has been reached at the expense of the 
natural beauties which ought to surround them, and that in bridling 
- the sea, and barring out the great rivers from their land, and keeping 
-down the-inland waters, the people have also banished “most of ‘the ` 
~ancovenanted grace of natural scenery. 5 
This view is only true in part. There are ‘districts ae Holland 
_ -which are as wild as the sand-hills of Morayshire ; others, though in 
ethe artificially reclaimed area, are peopled with birds and ‘clothed with 
- plants and flowers all characteristic of the peculiar land‘in which they 
grow; and apart from the special interest- of the Dutch farming, 
flower raising, and canals, there is enough genuine: wild country to 
delight the sportsman and naturalist, Anyone residing. in.-Holland 
for a time soon discovers that the Datch themselves are well aware 
. that this is the case, and -that in their own way they appreciate wild 
` Holland as-we do wild England. 
The country house, and the outdoor life and social enjoyment which 
-we associate with it, are. very dear to the gentlemen of Holland, but 
although the sentiment which orders the- establishment -is- the. same, 
the house and its management are thoroughly Dutch—not-English. 
. We -seem for centuries -to have had something of: the -gifts of 
Orpheus, and called the best treessand the.-rocks. and‘ the ‘running 
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streams up to our doors, while the deer, birds, and fish have followed 
“them. Part of this success is due to the instinct for choosing the 
right sites for country houses, part to the endeavour, rarely absent, 
except in the case of some of the great palaces built in the eighteenth 
century, to adapt the house to its|site and surroundings. Hence the 
delight and novelty of visiting the good houses even in a single 
county, or a single neighbourhood. No two are alike, and each has 
something fresh to offer in garden, park, stream or woods. In regard 
to its country houses Holland differs both from England and from 
France. It is full of fine demesne, not large in area, but maintained, 
and managed, as an English proprietor would wish his house to be, 
entirely with a view to the enjoyment of outdoor life. The -country 
houses are not left in shabby splendour for ten months in-the year, 
while the owner enjoys himself in the capital, as is too often the case 
where an old family has a maison de campagne in France. Many 
Dutch proprietors own both a fine town house in the Hague, where their 
arms and escutcheon may be seen carved on the pediment, and a large 
country house only a few miles off. But since the court has almost 
ceased to exist as a social institution, the town house is shut up, and 
the owner prefers to live on his country property. There, however, he 
does not often own the broad acres of the English squire, These have 
usaally been divided among his brothers and sisters, if he hasany, by the 
action of the law compelling equal division of property among children. 
On the other hand what under the new English law of settled estates is 
called the “ mansion house” and demesne remains his property. Most 
of these houses were built before the Code Napoléon was established 
in Holland, and were intended for the expenditure of good incomes, 
and designed with a considerable dignity and sumptuousness. By 
saving, and often by lucky investments in the Dutch East Indies, the 
owners of most of these houses are still rich, and can live the life they 
please without pinching, like many English country gentlemen. We 
are dealing with the social and not the economic side of outdoor life, 
but so much must be said to explain the conditions under which the 
Datch country house is able to be enjoyed. It is also possible to be 
somewhat precise in describing the character of these demesnes, 
because, unlike the English squires, the founders of these houses had 
no variety of site to select from. They built either close to the sand 
hills or inland. In either case the site was a dead flat, and the charm 
of outdoor surroundings had to be created, mainly by planting woods, 
cutting lakes and canals, encouraging the growth of wild flowers, 
breeding poultry, creating gardens, and preserving wild-fowl, phea- 
sants, and hares, which swarm in the “ polder ” meadows. On none 
of these objects, except perhaps the fowls, does Dutch taste spend the 
money and time necessary to give that finish and completeness which 
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we understand to be meant when we speak of a house being “ well 
_ kept up.” It is not that the owner cannot afford it, but that he does 
not think it necessary. . oS 
There is an English belief that “ Dutch gardening” is something 
very quaint, formal, and precise. The belief must date from an earlier 
period of Datch history. ` Even those two great adjuncts of garden 
neatness, the roller-and lawn mower, are almost unknown in Holland. 
The gardeners live under the belief that the way to make a lawn is to 
cut it as seldom as possible, and never to walk on it. As the subsoil 
is usually loose peaty sand, the grass is always thin, and the edges’ 
ragged. A few tulip-beds and begonias and plenty of flowering shrubs 
make up the flower-garden, but the contrast of the ponds, canals, and 
tall woods, with the good brick mansion, makes up for the want of 
colour. The house itself is nearly always built of small, very hard, 
red-brown bricks, like those used in the Elizabethan houses of England. 
The windows are tall, and the frames set in flush with the wall— 
another mark-of good sense in building—and the roof is high and 
steep. Often the front has a handsome pediment, or a stone loggia 
and flight of steps. In- this case there is generally a corresponding 
formality in the lines of ‘canal or cuttings through the surrounding 
woods, But in most of these properties the canals wind almost 
without design among the clearings—they can scarcely be called 
lawns—and the thick wild coppices abut on both without bank or 
fence. ‘These woods are the principal charms of the demesne. They 
surround every house of consequence, and differ from our English 
woods both in the growth of _trees and underwood, and in the lesser 
vegetation of weeds and flowers. The greater part ‘of the haut bois 
is elm, the sõus bois mainly hazel, and trees and underwood alike are 
planted as thickly together as possible. This forces upward growth, 
and; like most things in Holland, has a definite purpose. The under- 
wood is used almost entirely to ‘make the fascines which form the 
lowest layer on which the great dykes are built, and ‘experience has 
_ghown that it is desirable that these fascines should be as long a9 
possible, They are bonght by Government, and shipped by the 
hundred thousand to those parts of the coast where the dykes are 
being renewed. The high trees usually stand for about seventy years 
before being felled. A really fine ancient tree, like those in our parks, 
is seldom seen, except in the great wood at the Hague. The subsoil 
of the woods is of the lightest kind, mainly black sand, never damp, 
harbouring no mould or mildew or unwholesome rotten vegetation, 
‘but warm, dry, and covered with a wonderful growth of wild fiowers. 
Red campion, yellow nettle, dead nettles, and wood-anemones grow 
to double the size which they commonly reach in England, and sweet- 
briar seems native. to the soil. Soft sandy paths wind in every 
direction through the woods, and cress and re-cross the canals by 
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picely made bridges of lattice-work. It is difficult to define the 
boundaries of garden and wood, and pheasants, rabbits, and wild ducks 
roam pretty much where they please over beds and borders, These 
woods form famous playgrounds for the children. In one the writer 
found a small “clearing” quite surrounded by trees, in which the 
little boys and girls of the house had made their gardens in the sandy 
soil, and stuck them fall of broken bits of chestnut with the young 
eaves on. i 

The Dutch proprietor does not, as a rule, amuse himself with a 
home farm. If he does, he probably has English relatives—for the 
connection between the upper classes of Holland and our own has 
remained unbroken in several of the leading families since the days of 
William III. But poultry-farming, or rather, the maintenance of a 
stock of rare or curious Eastern fowls, is a common hobby. These 
are kept in elaborately ornamented houses and runs, and with golden 
pheasants, peacocks, and other native birds, make a pretty addition to 
the live-stock of the house. 

Whatever variety taste and tree-planting give to the demesne 
round the house, the adjacent ground is always the same. ‘There is 
none of the gradual transition from park to meadow, and meadow to 
cornfields of an English mansion. The woods are bounded by a 
canal, or a ditch—a summer-house over the ditch being usually the 
last piece of “finish ” added to the property. Beyond the ditch lie 
the “ polders.” These are the grass meadows, artificially drained, 
which form the normal scenery of ‘the “cow-keeping” provinces of 
Holland. There they are differentiated as dry polders and wet 
polders, but to our own way of thinking they are all wet. There is, 
however, a real difference, and when the eye becomes used to them 
the distinction is obvious. In wet polders the lines of water and 
grass are almost equal, and the vegetation is that of the marsh-side. 
The grass is coarse, and myriads of king-cups and cuckoo flowére 
cover the ground. In the bright sun of early summer the alternatior. 
of shining lines of water and of bright green and yellow between 
them is picturesque enough. Down these strips of dry ground the 
cows graze, two and two, like young ladies at a boarding school out 
for a walk. The dry polders are cut for hay. There the lines of 
water are narrow, and they can be crossed on foot. But the Dutch 
farmers, good-natured and polite at all times, strongly object to 
trespass, and resent an excursion through their spring grass, even if 
3t be only a few inches high, as strongly as an English owner would 
a trespass into a knee-deep hayfield in June. As the cows are kept 
indoors throughout the winter, the polders then lie perfectly quiet, 
and are fall of wild fowl, not massed in numbers on separate sheets 
of water, but scattered everywhere up and down the ditches. Nearly 
half the wild ducks brought to the London market are shot or netted 
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ih the Dutch polders, and it is noticed that nearly 90 per cent. ofe 
these are mallards. In-very hard weather they leave not only the 
frozen polders but the whole area of Holland, and fly across the 
' North Sea to the coasts of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. This is 
because the Dutch coast offers no food for them, the entire sea-board 
being one vast, stretch of sand. 

In spring the coast birds, godwits, redshanks, peewits, ‘aia oyster- 
catchers, migrate to the polders to nest and bring up their young. 
Their incéssant calls and whistles, and restless, flight, suggest an idea 
of wildness and isolation which it is dificult to reconcile with the 
highly domestic character of the other animals which there, cover the 
meadows ; the jacketed herds of cows waiting to be milked in the 
open, while the barge waits in the dyke to carry the brass milk-can to 
market, and the sheep, tethered on the embankments that they may 
tiot stray and drink the water below, in which lie the germs. of 
“ ffuke ” and other parasite creatures of the marsh. 

Along the whole coastline of North and South Holland the hangs 
from this highly artificial area of polder and canal to a region, wild, 
uninhabited, and left almost entirely to the influence of nature, is as 
sudden as it is unexpected. When: a Dutch gentlemen feels the 
` impulse which makes an, Englishman rent a Scotch or Yorkshire moor, 
he hires an estate in the sand dunes, There in spring he can pass 
hours without seeing a human being, in air as crisp and pure as that 
of a Norfolk heath, surrounded by vegetation as characteristic and 
specialised as the flora of the Alps, and by a mixed and teeming 
population of the birds of the shore, the forest, and the moorland, all 
living and thriving among conditions of soil and climate to which they 
have adapted their habits much as the shrubs have modified their 
form and growth to suit this arid tract. Except, perhaps, in the 
sandhills of the Moray Firth, described by the late Charles St. John, 
we have nothing quite like the “dunes.” They are no ordinary row 
of sand-mounds by. the sea, but a tract of tumultuous ground, often 
extending for a couple of miles inland, where the visitor is-surrounded 
by a bewildering profusion of broken, conical hills, sometimes rising 
to a height of 200 feet. The whole scene leaves a sense of confusion 
on the mind, which has a logical basis. These hills ought; according 

to the ordinary course of Nature, to be connected in systems, td be 
" intersected ‘by continuous valleys, and to conform to a certain order. 
That is the unconscious feeling which arises in the mind of, any one 
who has lived among hilly landscape “as it is ordinarily made. But 
here the usual process of the formation of landscape has been reversed. 
Instead of being carved out by water, the hills have been built up by 
wind, which night and day from century to century blows in a grey 
. rain of sand-grains from the fringe of the North Sea, a rain which 
builds in place of destroying. It forms hills and hollows, but neither 
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lines of hills nor continuous valleys. Sometimes the polders run up 
to the very edge of the dunes, separated from them by a narrow ditch, 
on one side of which grow the plants of the marsh, on the other the 
herbage. of the desert. More often a belt of sound meadows with a. 
soil of mixed peat and sand intervenes. Sheep can be fed all the 
year round on these without danger from flake. Then the duneg- 
begin, at first in little rolling mounds, and gr“dually rising into steep- 
hills and hollows. The seaward side undergoes a kind of- cultivation. 
Wherever the sand is blowing, it is planted with little branches of 
maram grass, or “helm,” as it is called in Holland. This is a State: 
work, supervised by a kind of Local Government Board exercising 
general control over this natural barrier in the interests of the public. 
Tt can even compel owners to kill down the rabbits, if their numbers 
threaten to destroy the cohesion of the surface. But the greater part 
of the hills is covered by natural vegetation, so beautiful and so- 
adapted to its place that the visitor is kept in a constant state of- 
admiration as he recognises its place in the general ‘scheme of Nature 
round. When the sand begins to set among the “ helm ” it is soon 
covered by the dwarfed vegetation of the dunes. This reduction of 
plants to almost microscopic sizo is a common phenomenon of barren 
or inclement tracts. It is seen in the upper levels of mountains and 
on the fringe of the “barren lands” of North America. But there 
climate rather than soil is at fault. In the dunes the climate is per- 
fect, and the soil only is deficient. The plants live on air, not by 
water, and flourish gaily in a kind of vegetable Liliput. The frst 
to appear are tiny spots and spores of moss, among and around whick - 
is fine grass hardly higher than the pile of plush velvet. Among this 
are wild pansies and blue violets, so tiny that ‘an elf of the court of 
Queen Mab might wear them in his buttonhole. A little scarlet--- 
leaved creeper, with white blossoms and forget-me-not flowers of the 
brightest blue, but no larger than a pin’s head, also grow thickly iw 
tho grass. Bushes dwindle to creeping plants. A dwarf-willow runs 
over the sand, and blossoms with masses of green flowers, on which 
the bees work busily, walking from flower to flower on the sand. The. - 
birch becomes subterranean, descending on to and below the surface- 
like a strawberry runner and throwing out leaves from the ground. . 
Brambles do the same, and that beautiful bush the buckthorn, with 
grey leaves, orange flowers, and short thorns, dwindles to the size of! 
rest-harrow. Further on in the dunes, where the hills grow higher 
and more breezy and the hollows deep and stifling, the vegetation 
increases in size until it becomes normal. The moss is thick and 
deep, the grass long and rank, the buckthorn forms thickets, and the. 
willows are large enough to shelter innumerable small land birds. 
‘Dense copses of fir and pine cover the inner dunes, and in these the 


song of the nightingale, the call of the cuckoo, and the crow of ths 
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cock-pheasant are heard: from every side in the spring days. Hundreds 
of rabbits and big hares are moving in the hills, and pairs of partridges 


whirr up from the hollows. Peewits, oystéer-catchers, and curlew also 


nest in numbers in the dunes; their presence might be expected there 
by any naturalist. But the number of singing birds and game birds 
in this apparently waterless region is quite astonishing. On the 
writer’s first expedition into the dunes he pointed out this anomaly to 
- friend who had been some years resident in Holland, and remarked 
that the appearance of birds in this way is described by travellers in 
the Soudan and Arabian deserts as a sure indication of the presence 
of water. So it`is in the dunes of Holland.- When the North 
Sea canal was cut some English engineers were discussing the’ need 
for a good water supply for the Hague. As all the land is flat, 
except in the big ‘sand-hills, a pure supply seemed an impossibility. 
A sportsman present, who- knew the dunes well, declared that to his 
knowledge there was fresh water in the sand-hills. There were cer- 
tain spots, he said, where the grass was always green, and where, 
after rain, hares and birds came to drink. This was found to be the 
case. The Municipality of the Hague acted on the hint, and cut a 
deep trench, some two miles in length and twenty yards wide at the 
bottom, through the heart of the dunes four miles from the town. 
This is one of the many surprises awaiting the explorer of the sand- 


hills. After walking for miles in the waterless dunes he is confronted | 


by this trench, like a deep railway cutting, at the bottom of- which 
lies the long dark line of water, lapping against the timber which 
lines the lowest levels of the trench, and bordered by masses of bur- 
dock, willow-herb, meadow-sweet, and other stream-side plants. -In 
autumn there is capital rough shooting in the dunes, especially in 
those belonging to the Queen of Holland. .Teams of spaniels are the 
best dogs for use, as the cover is often thick, and the swarms of 


fabbits lie out in the “helm,” buckthorn bushes, and little dwarf-' ` 


pine copses. The great art of rabbiting in the dunes is to creep 
carefully to the top of the sand-hill, then run over the crest, 
and get a snapshot at the rabbits as they disappear on the other 
side. The partridges lie well in the hollows, and at certain times 
there* are plenty of woodcock, which feed in the wet “ polders ” 
at night and lie in the dunes by day. There is another form 
of sport of a humble kind very dear to the poorer people, who have 
scraped out little farms of a few acres on the edge of the dunes, and 


grow crops of vegetables and potatoes on the peat uncovered by their 


labour. It is the catching of small birds on “vinkie baans? A 
“ baan ” is the Dutch name for any flat place, and “ vinkies ” are, of 
course, our “finches.” ‘In spring not a bird is molested in the 
country, except those, like the plovers and redshanks, whose eggs are 
eaten, but in the autumn migration every small bird which - arrives is, 
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if possible, netted or snared. The tens of thousands of hen chaffinches 
which cross the North Sea are the main harvest of the season, as they 
sre used to garnish dishes of pheasants and other game. The 
«“vinkie baans” are smooth places levelled near the netters’ huts. 
Call birds, birds in cages, and chaffinches tied to strings, surround the 
clap-nets; and in these from 200 to 800 chaffinches a day are 
taken, the wholesale price for which is 3s. 4d. a hundred. As 
the season goes on the number decreases but the price rises; so 
the “vinkie baan ” is still profitable. Woodcocks are also netted 
in the rides in the woods. But no one can do this without a licence, 
and such licences are only issued to landowners. In the absence of 
running streams the woodcock can find no food in Holland when 
a frost sets in. ‘Till then they are plentiful through October 
and November, and even later in a mild season. Fishing does not 
rank high among the country pursuits of Holland; though as a 
business, on the coast, it is managed with great skill and profit. The 
salmon netting in thé upper tidal waters of the Scheldt is also 
practised with great success. But there are no trout; and terich are 
the main object of the canal fisherman. In April the tench begin 
to move, and travel in great numbers to different waters from those 
which they lay in during the winter. Then they are netted, and later 
in the year, when they are in better condition, are angled for. 
But the people are habitually too busy to take readily to the con- 
templative recreation of the “ bank angler.” What they really enjoy 
is a fair, skating, or the one distinctly Dutch sport, the Hardriverij. 
This delightful word (pronounced “ hard-drivery ”) is Dutch for a 
trotting match. It was from Holland, through the old Dutch settlers 
of the colony, before new Amsterdam was taken by the fleets of 
Charles II. and re-named New York, that our American cousins got 
their taste for trotting horses. All classes, from the nobleman to the 
farmer, grow excited over the survivals of the chariot raag, 
and their level roads have naturally led to the breeding of horses 
exactly suited for gig driving at high speed. The breed is indigenots 
to Friesland, though many are bred in Guelderland. Most of tke 
horses are shaped like a small edition of the English shire horse, short 
and compact, with very strong quarters and well sloped shoulders. 
They do not show the quality of the Norfolk or Orloff trotter, as tae 
meck and head are coarser, and they have generally a good deal of 
hair at the heels; but for pace, over a short course, it is doubtful if 
either could equal them. The trotting matches are run in heats like 
coursing matches, except that in each a horse must win the bast 
out of three courses. At the Hague these races are held in a 
fine avenue running from the great wood to the « Maalibaan ” or 
parade ground. The course is on pounded cockle-shells, and wide 
enough for two gigs to race abreast. A score of entries is not un- 
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common. The horses are owned by men of all degrees, count, baron, 

.or farmer, and the gigs picked out with gold, and the animals. 
_ decorated with ribbons make a fine show. The pairs go off with a 
flying start, at the sound of a bugle, and if the two vehicles are not 
level when thay pass the line the bugle sounds again, and they start. 
afresh. The horses are steadied, and as they once more pass the line 
the driver shakes the reins—for no whip is allowed, and the pair fly 

down the avenue at top speed, their hind legs tucked under them, and 

their fore feet coming out like pistons. When the final heats are run 

the excitement grows intense. Unlike our flat racing, the Hardriverij 

victory often falls to some comparatively poor owner of a trotter., The 

count and the farmer shout encouragement as their gigs rush by, and 

the friends of each are equally demonstrative in their different ways. 

If the farmer wins the success is celebrated that evening with an 

enthusiasm which could not be exceeded in Yorkshire, ` The Dutch 

are generally considered a phlegmatic race ; but they keep an immense 

reserve of excitement strictly suppressed, and when this finds vent, 

not-even Italians can be wilder. That evening half a dozen well-to-do 

farmers and their wives may be met dancing arm in arm down the 

Spui Straat, singing at the top of their voices, the owner of the 

winner beating time as he dances backwards in front of them. 

At the end of April or the’ beginning of May outdoor life in 
Holland is most enjoyable- The tulip fields still. show the flowers of 
the later sorts, and the bird life is most interesting when the nesting 
season is beginning. Locomotion is so easy in a country where every 
road is flat, steam trams and light railways common, and the roads ` 
perfect for cycling, that all the varieties of country scenery may be 
enjoyed without sleeping away from the hotel. 

C. J. Cornisu. 
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HE question which is proposed for consideration in the present 
article concerns the value of what has been called the Argument. 
from Design, in the light, not so much of the very various and widely 
spread modes of thought grouped together under the name of evolu- 
lutionism, but rather of the particular form of evolutionism which has 
been popularised by the labours of Charles Darwin, and not unde- 
servedly bears his name. In face of the Darwinian theory, and the 
account it gives of the pedigree of life, are we any longer entitled to 
entertain the notion that a more than human intelligence has anywhere 
or in any way contributed to the making of what now exists? Is 
tbere any evidence to be found in the constitution or working of any 
part of nature which directly testifies to a divine Creator? These are 
old questions which, in some form or other, men have probably asked 
ever since they were men, and will probably continue to ask untile 
they have become beasts or angels. Their practical importance will 
readily be admitted, For clearly our attitude towards life will be 
‘very different, according as we believe it to be inspired and guided 
by intelligence, or hold it to be the fortuitous product of blind 
mechanical forces, the working of which our helpless human intelli- 
gence can observe but in no wise control. 

Although the Argument from Design has been taken as a rough 
description of the subject to be treated, it will yet be convenient, at 
the outset, both to restrict and to expand its scope. It will be 
restricted in that the discussion will turn exclusively on the argument 
as based on living nature; it will be expanded, in that that subject 
will include the question of the action of intelligence generally in 
producing the present condition of things. That is to say, the possi- 
bility that though no traces of divine intelligence are to be found in 
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the history of the organic world, there has yet'to be admitted the 
action of human and animal intelligence, will not be overlooked, For 
the world may have been brought into its present shape by intelligent 


efforts, if not. by intelligént direction. We are not bound to assert- 


a divine activity as soon as we lave asserted the activity of intelligence. 
So it has to be confessed that before the Argument from Design has 
any theological value, two things’ have to be shown—(1) that intelli- 
gence, t.e., action directed to a purpose, has been at work; and 
(2) that the intelligence has not been that of any of the admitted 
existences. _ , a 
But if it is necessary to draw attention to a leap which the 
theologian’s logic is too apt to commit, it is no less important to 
point out that the denial of the Argument from Design logically leads’ 
much further than its opponents commonly venture to go. For it 
would seem that a complete denial of design in nature must deny the 
efficacy of all intelligence as such. A consistently mechanical view 
has to regard all intelligence as otiose, as an “ epi-phenomenon,” or 
fifth wheel to the cart, in absence of which the given results would 
no less have occurred. And so, if that view were true, we should 
have to renounce all effort to direct our fated and ill-fated course 
adown the stream of time. On the other hand, if intelligence played 
the part in history alleged by the second theory of its action, we 
might still cherish a hope of steering the bark that carries our fortunes 


` at least into a temporary harbour ; if that of the first theory, we might 


be moved to strain every muscle at the behest of a helmsman who 
could envisage the goal with unerring eye. 

We have, then, three alternatives, of which the old Argument 
from Design undertook to represent‘one. It was a simple-minded 
argument, as befitted a time when the eventful history through which 
life has passed, and the real ‘intricacy of its phenomena, were as yet 


scarcely suspected. It contented itself with observing the variety 


t 


and ingenuity of the means whereby living beings attained their ends. 
The structure of the eye and the ear, the prescience of instinct, the 
processes of growth and birth, &c., provided it with inexhaustible 


material for respectful admiration. Surely all this could not be the 


result of blind chance, of unintelligent matter—it proceeded from the 
hand of God. 

In more modern language, the Argument from Desigri essentially 
argued from the existence of adaptation to the existence of an adapter. 
Beings would not have been ¢ \ admirably fitted for their conditions of 
life unless they had been int; jigently “fitted” for them. And the 
adaptations. were so wonde thyt- the adapter must have been 
divine. f l ' ` 
Now, it is easy to see that; | this shape the Argument from Design 
has severa] weak points quite part from the attacks which Darwinism 
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of teleological argument. Nevertheless, it may reasonably be con- 
gended that this inference would be entirely erroneous, for the follow- 
ing reasons : ` 

I. The ease with which the Darwinian argument dispenses with all 
intelligence as a factor in survival excites suspicion. It is proving 
too much to show that adaptation might equally well—z.c., as com- 
pletely, if not as rapidly—have arisen in automata. For we know 
that we ourselves are not automata, and strive hard to adapt ourselves. 
In us at least, therefore, intelligent effort is a source of adaptation. 
And the same will surely be admitted in the case of the higher animals. 
How far down the possibility of such intelligent co-operation in a greater 
or less degree is admissible, depends very much on people’s precon- 
ceived notions; but we are, at all events, unable to fix any definite 
inferior limit beyond which influence of intelligence is impossible. 
Intelligence, therefore, is a vera causa as a source of adaptations at 
least co-ordinate with natural selection, and this can be denied only if 
it ig declared inefficacious everywhere, if all living beings, ourselves 
included, are declared to be automata. 

But should this be attempted, a peculiar difficulty arises on the 
basis of the Darwinian theory itself. If intelligence has no efficacy 
in promoting adaptation—z.c., if it has no survival-value—how comes 
it to be developed at all? On the Darwinian assumptions only those 
qualities can be developed which have a value for survival. This must 
be true also of intelligence, which, consequently, cannot be mere 
surplusage. , 

It must therefore be admitted that Darwinism is demonstrably 
wrong and refutes itself, if it seeks to deny the possibility of purposive 
adaptation and to regard all adaptation as the result of a mechanical 
natural selection. If, however, intelligence is re-admitted as a vera 
causa, there arises at least a possibility that other intelligence besides 
that of the known living beings may have been operative in the 
world’s history. 

II. We may scrutinise the initial assumptions of Darwinism from 
which the anti-teleological consequences flowed. We may ask whether 
variation is really as “ indefinite” and “ accidental” as represented. 
-Is it really. so impossible to say anything about its causes? 

We are here entering on a battlefield of science where the reputations 
of experts are still being made and unmade. Hence it behoves a 
philosopher to be careful. Nevertheless one may venture to make 
some remarks on the general aspects of the question, and to assert that 
the matter cannot possibly be left where Darwinism would leave it. 
Thus (1) Darwinism declines to enter into the question of the origin 
of variations. They are “accidental,” beyond the pale of inquiry. 
Yet it seems to be a perfectly good and legitimate scientific question to 
ask—Whence these variations? What, in Professor Cope’s parlance, 
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was the origin of the fittest? how, in President Schurnian’s words, do 
you account for. the arrival as well as for the survival of the fittest ? * 

(2) Darwinism assumes the occurrence of indefinite variation in 
.every direction. That assumption is, as we shall see, essential and 
quite justifiable as a methodological device in examining the facts ahd 
in working out the theory of natural selection; but we have a perfect 
right to ask whether it is actually itself a fact. That is, the study of 
the variations which actually occur is a perfectly legitimate one, and as 
initiated—eg., in Bateson’s recent work on the subject—it very 
distinctly suggests that variation is frequently discontinuous, and that 
it is to these discontinuous sports rather than to the accumulation of 
slight differences that we have to look for the origin of many new 
species. 

In both these respects, then, the non-Darwinian evolutionists seek 
to penetrate deeper into the nature of organic evolution than Darwin 
needed to do when he established the reality and importance of 
natural selection, and when Darwin’s followers speak of the “ omni- 
potence of natural selection,” they fail to observe that their opponents 
have really turned their flank. For while they do not deny the reality 
of natural selection, they go on to solve problems which, on the basis 
of Darwinism, cannot be discussed. Hence the Darwinians have not 
really any logical locus standi—e.g., in many of their objections to the 

_“ Lamarckian ” factors in evolution. @amarckian biologists must be 
left a free hand in their attempts to determine the nature and source 
of the variations actually occurring, and in their theories to account 
for them, If, after admitting the existence of natural selection, they 
“go on to say that variations are not indefinite and their causes not 
indeterminable, Darwinism has no right to interfere. Or if it mis- 
takenly does try to interfere, its defeat is certain.. For it is praé- 
tically certain that some Lamarckian influences must affect. both the 
aumber and the character of the variations. Living organisms are 
subject to the general physical and chemical laws of nature, and these 
render variations in certain directions practically impossible. It is 
very probable also that they produce certain definite effects upon the 
organisms exposed to them, and thus give a definite direction to. 
variation. Thus the force of gravity imposes limits on. the size to 
which organisms can grow upon the earth ; high and low temperatures 
produce definite effects upon all living tissue. Starvation also will 
stunt the growth of all organisms. The efficacy, then, of these 
additional factors in determining both what sort of variations can 
occur, and in what directions organisms can vary, can hardly be 
dispaies Yet this admission would seem to be a sufficient refutation 
of the extreme claim that natural selection alone is competent cto: 
account for averything and exhausts the list of the factors i in organic: 
evolution which are logically admissible. - 

: * “Ethical Import of Darwinism,” p. 78. 
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Tt follows that the Darwinian factors are not an adequate and 
Complete account of what really happens, and we are at liberty to 
supplement them by any additional factors we may require. Some 
such factors, such as geographical isolation, are, of course, admitted 
‘even. by the ultra-Darwinians; others, like sexual selection and the 
inherited effects of use and disuse, were adopted by Darwin himself ; 
others, again, like the sensibility of organisms and their conscious 
efforts to attain their ends, are at least tolerated as worth discussing. 
What part, if any, these factors actually play in the history of 
organisms is still sub judice and cannot here be determined. It is 
enough for the present argument that Darwinism is not entitled to 
bar them out æ priori as methodologically inadmissible. For if they 
are not inadmissible, a breach is made in the iron barrier with which 
the original conception of a mechanically complete Darwinism shut 
out every possibility of teleology. It is so far attenuated that it can 
no longer reject æ priori the suggestion of the possibility of one more 
teleological factor, viz., of a purposive direction of the course of 
variation. Sach a purposive direction would still be hard to prove, 
because its action would be cloaked under a mass of other causes of 
variation, and because it would perhaps only display itself clearly in 
the occurrence of variations leading, on to new species or new eras, 
but it would no longer be unthinkable, and that would be no slight 
gain. 

III. It has been shown so far that if Darwinism is, as may easily 
be done, made into a dogmatic denial of the share of intelligence in 
organic evolution and of the admissibility of determinable causes, of a 
limited number and of a definite direction of variation, it is demons- 
trably wrong; we shall go on to assert that in any form it leaves 
unexplained the main point, the very point it was invented to explain, 
viz., organic evolution itself. That may.seem a startling statement 
when one remembers that what led Darwin to propound his theory was 
precisely the evidence for organic evolution, the evidence of the descent 
of the existing forms of life from widely different ancestors. Yet the 
statement is made under a due sense of responsibility and with a full 
intention of proving it. 

Darwin put forward his theory as an account cf the origin of species 
— it is asserted that there is nothing in that theory in itself to account 
for the origination of species. At least, in the sense that Darwinism 
formulates causes which would logically lead to the evolution of new 
forms of life. The Darwinian factors only state certain conditions 
under which organisms have evolved, but they contain nothing that 
would necessarily cause them to evolve. They simply state that 
natural selection is a general condition under which all life exists, 
whether it evolves or not. It is equally applicable to species which 
change and species which do not. Every form of life is continually 
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subject to the action of natural selection, weeding out the unfit and 
. _ promoting the survival of the fit. But it does not follow that any 
. particular form of life will be transformed. The conditions of success 
may be so various and so variable that on the whole no possible varia- 
-tion can obtain the victory over any other, and as æ whole the species 
remains as it was. Let us illustrate the way in which a species under 
natural selection may yet persist unchanged. Suppose there is in a 
definite area an animal, say an anemone, which has a certain range of 
_ temperature and is variable, so that while the mass of the species is 
violet, it tends to vary in the direction both.of blue and of red. 
Suppose, further, that the blue variety can stand the cold best and the 
red the heat, while the violet is intermediate in these respects. Now 
‘suppose a- succession of- unusually cold seasons. Clearly the blue 
anemones will flourish at th expense of the violet, and the red will 


nearly die out. Next suppose a succession of warm seasons; clearly . 


the red will recover their strength and the preponderance of the blue 
will be reduced. .At the end of the cycle, red, blue, and violet will 
- very likely exist in their original proportions. That is, though. the 
Darwinian factors, variability and natural selection, have been fully 
and continually operative, the species has not changed. Such a case 
is not hypothetical ; it is illustrated by a small but sufficient number 
of persistent species which have remained unchanged from very early 
geological times. Darwin himself * mentions the Nautilus, the 
Lingula, and the order of the Foraminifera, antique stick~in-the-muds 
literally and metaphorically, which are the Chinese of the animal 
world and have persisted without change from the Laurentian and 
Silurian ages, And over shorter periods similar persistence under 
natural selection is the normal condition oi: the organic world. oo 


And further, not only are the Darwinian: \etors perfectly compatible - 


with a changeless persistence. of species, put they are equally well 
satisfied by change in a direction which is the reverse of that which is 
actually found to prevail. For not merely progressive evolution but 
also degeneration may come about under the impartial operation of 
variability and natural selection. Under certain circumstances the 
more lowly ‘organised may be the fitter—i.e., the better adapted to 
cope with the conditions of life that prevail at the time, and then the 
higher must either die out or degenerate. Hence biologists are. 
familiar with countless instances of degeneration everywhere. We 


ourselves are degenerate in far more obvious and undeniable ways than- 


sensationalists like Nofdau- contend. We have lost our fur—all 

except a few -patches on the head—our ancestral tails, our sturdy, 

claws and prehensile toes, the tapering tips of our ears and the 

graceful power of attentively pricking them up; the vermiform 

appendix indeed: remains as a joy to the evolutionist and.the. operator, 

but to the patient the useless and dangerous relic of a damnosa, 
* “Or, of Spec.” ii. 83, 90, 117. ‘ 
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hereditas. And all this degeneration has taken place under the action 
of natural selection. 

Not but what there has also been much progression, and that in the 
aggregate its amount has far exceeded that of degeneration. That is 
just the reason why we speak of the history of life as an evolution. 
Life has been on the whole progressive ; but progress and retro- 
gression have both been effected under the law of natural selection. 
How, then, can the credit of that result be ascribed to natural 
selection ? Natural selection is equally ready to bring about degenera— 
tion or to leave things unchanged. How, then, can it be that whick 
determines which of the three possible and actual cases shall be 
realised ? Let us grant that natural selection is a permanent condition 
of life, from which no beings can at any time escape. But for that 
very reason it cannot be a principle of ‘differentiation which decides 
which of the alternative courses the evolution of life will in fact 
pursue. It cannot be natural selection that causes one species to 
remain stationary, another to degenerate, a third to develop into a 
higher form. The constant pressure which natural selection exercises. 
on organisms does not in the least explain the actual course of. 
evolution any more than the constant pressure of the atmosphere 
determines the direction in which we walk. The cause of the particular 
changes which have led to the existing forms of life cannot be found 
in an unchanging law of all life; it must be sought in forces whose 
intermittent action has made an instrument of natural selection. 

It is clear, then, that to explain the changes which have resulted 
in the existing forms of life some variable factor has to be added tc 
natural selection. And as to the nature of that factor Darwinism, qud 
Darwinism, tells us nothing. There may have been one or more of 
them, they may have been of all sorts. They may have been nothing 
more recondite than climatic changes or geographical isolation, to 
mention two of ‘Darwin’s favourite explanations when natural selectien : 
stands in need of something to help it out in order that it may proceed’ 
to the origination of species. Now clearly these causes of the trans~ 
mutation of species, and others that might be instanced, are under the 
proper conditions adequate to produce new species—though there is 
no apparent reason why they should so predominantly produce highcr 
species—but that does not concern us here. The point to be- 
emphasised is that these additional factors lie beyond the scope of 
the peculiarly Darwinian factors, which can have nothing to say on 
the question whether they are to be accepted or rejected. As long ar 
the action of natural selection as a permanent and universal condition 
of life is conceded, there is nothing further to be said by the 
` Darwinian theory. If; then, there is no other scientific objection to 
it, no notion of a purposive direction of variation becomes admissible. 
Nay, it would be possible to combine a belief in special creation with 
that in natural celection, and claim that while natural selection alone 
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could not give rise to a new species, natural selection plus special - 
creation might account for the distribution and succession of species, 
We should thus reach the paradoxical result, that whereas ‘natural 
selection was expressly invented to supersede special creation, there is 
no necessity to regard the two theories as incompatible! I allude to 
this paradox merely to illustrate by it the helplessness of natural 
selection and the necessity of appealing to subsidiary theories in order 
to account for the facts of organic evolution. 

Of course, there are plenty of such subsidiary theories, and many 
of them are quite unteleological. One may, for instance, continue to 
object to teleology on a variety of general grounds, Only those 
objections will not be specially grounded in Darwinism, and so far as 
the latter goes, it will not be possible to rule out the supposition that 
the process of evolution is guided by an intelligent design. © 

IV. It will, perhaps, be objected that in, the anxiety to invalidate 
the anti-teleological implications of Darwinism we have gone too far, 
and denied its whole scientific importance. For what is the value of 
natural selection if it does not explain, evolution ? Such a result is - 
too monstrously paradoxical to be accepted as the. outcome of any 
argument, however solid it may appear. 7 

This objection should be welcomed by anticipation, because it leads 
on to a discussion of the real scientific value of the Darwinian theory 
and in so doing traces to its real source the primd facie conflict 
between Darwinism and teleology. In reality there is not involved 
in anything that has been said any disparagement of Darwin’s tireless 
scientific labour, nor does anything that has been said in the slightest 
detract from the -permanent value and immense importance of his 
work, ‘What is disputed is not the valuable part of his work, nor the 
true meaning of his theory, and these remain intact when a mis- 
interpretation of his theory and a misapplication of his results are 
centroverted. 

What then is the true significance of Darwin’s ue ? It has been 
to establish once and for all the reality, universality, and importance 
of natural selection as a condition of organic life. That has been its 
main achievement rather than the refutation of crude theories of 

creation and teleology, or even the assignment of an all-sufficient 
~ cause of the changes of organic forms. It is somewhat difficult to — 
establish this view by direct citation from the utterances either of 
Darwin or of the other leading Darwinians, for the reason. that Darwin 
` stumbled upon natural selection in the endeavour to prove evolution, 
and never was greatly interested in or even-competent to discuss the 
logic of his theory. Hence its fundamental conceptions are introduced 
quite innocently and without formal definition, as if their meaning 
could not possibly be mistaken; hence, also, fers like “ indefinite,” 
endless,” “ fortuitous ” ea only mean, respectively, “not 
obviously limited,” “in sufficient quantities,” and ‘ unexplored ” ; 
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sometimes, as will be shown presently, they seem, quite unconsciously, 
to mean much more.* This state of things is, however, explained 
when we remember that there is abundant autobiographical evidence 
that Darwin himself elaborated his theory in support of evolutionism 
against creationism, and by concrete examples rather than by abstract 
deductions ; for by such methods he would naturally not become fully 
conscious of its logical implications. Hence the extraction of the 
logical root of the Darwinian theory becomes a matter of philosophical 
interpretation which may be represented somewhat as follows. 

Suspecting natural selection to play a part in the evolution of life, 
Darwin had to determine what part of the total effect was due to the 
factor which he called natural selection. To solve that problem he 
_ adopted, no doubt instinctively, the method by which all scientific 
` investigation proceeds in dealing with a complicated problem. That. 
method is that of abstraction, of abstraction as a means of simplification. 
We isolate the factor of which we seek to determine the value by 
taking cases in which the other factors may be supposed to neutralise 
each other, and so to be irrelevant to the result. Our result is abstract, 
but, if the analysis has been carefally done, it is applicable to the 
concrete facts. 

That is precisely what Darwin did. The phenomena of life are 
immensely complicated, and there was ample reason to suppose that 
they were-affected by all sorts of influences. To lay bare the effects 
of natural selection, it was necessary to simplify them by constructing 
an ideal case in which other influences might be excluded. 

That is the logical significance of the fundamental assumptions of 
Darwinism. Darwin knew that organisms varied. He did not know 
how much, or in what direction. But if there was a definite direction 
about the variation of organisms, this clearly might in various ways 
retard or accelerate the action of natural selection, and would in any 
event cloak it. It is obvious, for example, that if a race of elephants 
tend to vary in the direction of whiteness, then, though that variety 
may be weaker ‘and less well equipped for the struggles of life, there 
will always be a certain supply of not-yet-eliminated white elephants, t 
Again, the fate of the variety will be widely different, according as 
men consider them unlucky and kill them, or sacred and watch over 
them with especial care. 

In order, therefore, to avoid the initial complications introduced by 
a possible tendency of variation in a definite direction, it was logically 
necessary for Darwin to assume that as a whole variation had no 
definite direction. Variations occurred of all sorts, advantageous, 

* Similarly Darwinian discussions of the definition of ‘‘ higher” and “lower,” of the 
persistence of lower forms and of the source of progression generally find refuge in our 
immense ignorance of the past, and exhibit only the reluctance of their authors to tie 
themselves down to precise formulations.—Cp. “ Or. of Spec.” ii. 117, 151, 243, 274. 
Wallace “ Darwinism,” p. 120. 


+ It is supposed that albinos tend to be produced by inter-breeding, and hence the 
supply is always kept up in spite of natural selection. 
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disadvantageous, and indifferent, hence, as a whole, variation was, 

indefinite. Darwin did not facilitate his task by supposing a mass of 
favourable variations to give natural selection a start; favourable 

variations were no commoner than they would have been ‘if they had 

‘been drawn at random from an indefinite supply of possible variations ` 
sof all sorts. 

Similarly, in: order to avoid the complicating question whether these 
‘variations were not produced by definite causes, and so tended in a 
definite direction, Darwin said in effect— Let us suppose these indefinite 
‘variations to be accidental. That is, let us waive the question of 

‘where they came from, And in this way he arrived at the assump- 
7 tions of indefinite accidental variation on which his theory proceeded. 
‘ It is clear, then, that this essential assumption of Darwinism was 

~. originally methodological, that it was a simplification of the facts 
~ assumed for purposes of analysis and easier calculation. This is, of 
- course, an every-day procedure in all the sciences, and if a methodo- 
z eee assumption has been skilfully selected, it does excellent 

. service. Now Darwin’s assumption was an exceedingly skilful one; 

` sfor whether or not it was true that variation was absolutely indefinite 
-cand void of direction, it yet ordinarily seemed sufficiently indefinite to 
~-snable the ideal theoretical case to throw a most instructive light 

- xapon the actual facts. 

” Perhaps the character of the assumption of indefinite variation is 
best illustrated by a parallel methodological fiction which has also 
played a great part in history. I refer to the assumption of “ the 
economic man” in political economy. In order to build up the 
science of wealth, the early economists disentangled the primary laws 
of wealth-production by the methodological- assumption of the 
‘economic man.” They said: Let us consider man as a wealth- 
-=producing animal; let us suppose, therefore, that the production of 
wealth is his sole object in life. In that case the economic man must 
be taken as (1) absolutely laborious, as never distracted from his 
~~wvork by laziness or emotional indisposition, as a perfect wealth- 
~gproducing machine; (2) he must be taken as absolutely intelligent, 
- „aB always using the best means to his end, as knowing how to 
use his labour to best advantage, and how to sell its products in the 
most advantageous manner; (8) he must be taken as absolutely 
selfish, as absolutely disregardful of any consideration but that 
of-how he could acquire the largest possible amount of wealth. 
Having thus simplified economic facts, let us see what will happen. 
And they proceeded to build up the science of abstract economics. 
When it was objected: to them that their methodological assumption, 
‘the economic man, did not exist in reality, the wiser among them 
replied : “ Of course we know that, but the conditions of actual 
business are sufficiently close to what they would be under our ideal 
', €onditions to have much: light thrown on them by the latter.” And - ~ 
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they gave thereby a clue, through the labyrinth of facts, to the 
economists who succeeded them, and were able by means of it to 
calculate the effects in various departments of the inaccuracy of the 
methodological assumption of the “ economic man.” 

Now “the economic man” is an exact parallel to the “accidental” 
and “indefinite” variation of Darwin. They are both methodological 
assumptions, travesties of the truth, if taken as full and complete 
accounts of the actual facts, epoch-making and indispensable organa of 
science, if properly used. And the parallel extends still further. As 
philosophers are well aware, there is everywhere in the sciences a 
tendency to forget that methodological assumptions are not necessarily 
true because they are useful, a tendency to assert as a fact what was 
at first assumed as an abstraction and a fiction for greater convenience 
in examining the facts. Alike in ordinary life and in science we are 
almost without exception given over, not to the adoration of an unknown 
god, but to the worship of forgotten abstractions and methodelogical 
fictions, and happy is he who can avoid bending the knee to such bogeys. 

And this idolatry leads to terrible confusions, as these very cases 
show. When “the economic man” is taken seriously, and made a 
_ practical ideal, he leads to results which are incompatible with the 
maintenance of political and social cohesion, and with the sanctity of 
moral laws. And he provokes a reaction even worse than himself in 
the direction of revolutionary socialism. 

So, too, with the Darwinian assumption. When it is taken as a 
fact and as the last word on the subject of evolution, it leaves no room 
for the Argument from Design, and leads to consequences entirely 
inconsistent with any teleology. Moreover, the misrepresentation of the 
principle of indefinite variation is a very easy and common one, and has 
been adopted in this very article in exhibiting the conflict between 
Darwinism and teleology. But, once it is recognised as a misinter- 
pretation, as a case of confusing a method of examining facts with 
the facts themselves, the danger of any further conflict is averted. 

Jt remains to give practical confirmation of this interpretation of 
the real meaning of the Darwinian principle. To do so, it may be 
pointed out, in the first place, that Darwin assumed the indefiniteness 
of variation initially upon utterly insufficient evidence, or, rather, upon 
no relevant evidence at all. For he was not in the position to make 
any positive statements about the variations that actually occurred, and 
had not had the time to study them exhaustively. In fact, it is only 
in these days that the actual facts of variation are beginning to be 
observed and recorded, and many generations of workers will probably 
pass away before it will be possible to state with approximate certainty 
what variations actually take place, and can be conceived as likely to 
take place. If, then, Darwin’s knowledge of variation were to be 
regarded as the logical basis for asserting variation to be in fact inde- 
finite, the foundations of Darwinism would have been extremely insecure 
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and Darwin ought to. have begun with an exhaustive study of variationg 
before broaching his theory. Did he, as was to be expected from so 
exceptionally cautious an inquirer, subject himself to this preliminary 
investigation? He did nothing of the sort. He simply pointed to 
the known variety of variations as approximately illustrative of his 
conception of “indefinite variation,” and went ahead. I can find 
nothing more formal than a request * that “the endless number of 
slight variations and individual differences occurring in our domestic 
productions, and in a lesser degree in those under nature, be borne. 
in mind.” In other words, he did not attempt to prove the éxistence 
of indefinite variation in its literal sense; he took it for granted for 
the methodological reasons aforesaid. Was it wrong to do this? Not 
unless science is deprived of the right of making methodological 
assumptions. And the practical justification of Darwin’s procedure 
is seen in the fact that his theory has in the ripeness of time provided 
a guiding thread and an impetus to the study of facts that might 
otherwise long have eluded the grasp of: science, 

V. That the facts of organic evolution really play a very small part 
in producing the speculative bearing of Darwinism will appear also if 
We inquire into the reason of its anti-teleological action as commonly, 
understood. : i j 

For it turns out that the destructive action of Darwinism is a 
by-product- of the theory which lurked in the innocent-looking phrase, 
“ indefinite variation.” . 

- We have seen that, as a method of investigating the facts, that 
phrase is thoroughly defensible ; but then it does not really touch the 
question of teleology at all. For if the variations are only called 
indefinite in order to determine the working of natural selection, 
then the possibility of their purposive occurrence is not thereby 
excluded. 

e On the other hand, let ug take the phrase as a description of an 
actual fact. If there are’an indefinite number of variations, and if 
they tend in an indefinite number of -directions, it follows that‘the 
variations in any one. direction will not be more than an infinitesimal 
portion of the whole. It is not necessary, therefore, to adduce any 
special cause for those particular variations ; they need not be regarded 
. ag dueto anything more than chance, that is, to causes which do not 
` in any intelligent way discriminate ‘in their favour. That advantageous 
` variations should occasionally occur is no more remarkable, or in need 
of explanation, than that by throwing dice long enough we should 
occasionally throw sixes, If, then, indefinite variation be an actual 
fact, no special intelligence need be assumed to account even for the most 
abnormal variation. In other words, a principle has been adopted which 
rules out the hypothesis of ‘intelligent direction a priori, if we forget 
or fail to perceive that indefinite variation is a methodological assump- 
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tjon. And being a priori, the principle would rule out the hypothesis 
whatsoever the facts were, and however much they might suggest the 
action of intelligence. Intelligence is nonsuited by the way in whick 
the question is put, and irrespective of the facts of the case. 

Yet all this is due to noshing more mysterious than an application 
of the calculus of probabilities, for, as all who are even slightly familiar 
with that calculus are awara, even the most improbable result may be 
expected to occur if a suciciency of cases are given. It is highly 
improbable, for example, ttat any one should, by fair dealing, acquire 
a hand containing thirteen trumps at whist. But if he had played 
about 640,000,000,000 hands, he might fairly expect to hold all the 
trumps on one occasion. Everything that happens may be due to 
chance, and no matter how improbabilities are multiplied, ‘we never 
altogether eliminate the -nfinitesimal probability that everything is 
due to chance. Supposing we were to try to persuade an obstinate 
materialist that our condtcb was dictated by a purpose and due to 
intelligence, and not the action of an automatic mechanism which has 
by some strange chance pus on a delusive appearance of purposiveness. 
However intelligently we ected, we could not convince our adversary, 
if he were permitted to regard our action as one out of a series of 
actions displaying no inteligence. He would cheerfully admit that 
the action seemed intelligent, and by itself would justify the inference 
to a real intelligence behind it. But he would urge, if I take it as 
the one intelligent action out of an indefinite number of unintelligent 
actions, there is nothing in it that need cause surprise or calls for 
the assumption of real intelligence. We might try to convince him by 
multiplying the symptome of intelligence, but in vain, For, though 
he would admit the growing improbability of such a continuous series 
of apparently purposive actions, he could still expand the context of 
non-purposive actions rapidly enough to maintain his theory of their 
chance origination. o> è 

If, therefore, an indefinite number of ‘non-adaptive variations be- 
really granted, no adaptations, however numerous and complete, can 
ever prove an intelligent cause of variation. Even if all the known 
facts testified aloud to the operation of an adapting intelligence, the 
Darwinian assumption mizht still be used to disprove all teleology, if 
unbounded licence were g-ven for the invention of hypothetical varia- 
tions! Now, of course it is not contended that variations as known 
are all obviously adaptive ; it is claimed rather that we do not know 
enough about them to say what their actual character is. But it must. 
most strenuously be asserted that the Darwinian theory cannot be 
quoted as destructive of the action of purposive intelligence in organic 
evolution until the occurence of indefinite variation has been raised 
from the position of a mezhodological device to that of an incontestable 
fact. 

(1) The position, then, is this: if you take the Darwinian assump- 
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tions as methodological, they are perfectly legitimate, most fruitful 
and valuable, and establish the fundamental biological law of natural 
“selection. But there’is no conflict with the belief in teleology, and 
the Argument from Design remains unimpaired. 

(2) If you take the Darwinian assumption as representing a fact, it 
‘is.certainly destructive of all teleology. But the fact is not established 
and is open to the gravest doubts on scientific grounds, while its 
destruction of the teleological argument: is. simply a foregone. conclu- 
sion æ priori. soe 

(3) If, while admitting that indefinite variation has not been shown 
to exist, you yet contend that it is the sole working assumption by 
which the facts’can be investigated, and that the possibility of a 
purposive guidance must be rigidly excluded from science, you simply, 
beg the question. For -certeinly, if all the evidence is to be inter- 
preted in accordance with such canons, no evidence- for teleology can 
ever be found. One need not object to people wearing blue spectacles 
‘if they like—they are in fact often useful, if not ornamental—but it 
is ludicrous to maintain that everything is. blue because you insist on 
looking through the spectacles. : 

‘This ought to constitute a sufficiently explicit answer to the 
question, Is Darwinism, properly understood, necessarily hostile to 
teleology? Not only have we been able to answer that question by 
an emphatic negative, but we have uncovered the source of the mis- 
understanding which led to the question. We might go on to raise 
rather the opposite .question, and ask, Does Darwinism in any way 
tend to strengthen the Argument from Design and the belief in tele- 
ology? That would, perhaps, be asking too much; its services in this 
respect seem to be mostly of an indirect sort. It is often invigorat- 
‘ing to be attacked, especially when the assault can be successfully 
repulsed, and perhaps in this sense the Argument from Design is the 
styonger for having been impugned in the name of Darwinism. a 

More can perhaps be extracted from another point brought out by 
Darwinism—viz., from the fact that natural selection is a universal 
Jaw of life operating indifferently, whether there is stagnation, 
degeneration, or progression. From this it may be inferred that the 
ghastly law of struggle for existence, the cruel necessity which 
engages ‘every living thing in ‘almost unceasing warfare, while not 
itself the cause of progression, is yet subservient to the cause of pro- 
gression. The progress, the adaptations actually found, are certainly 
not due to natural selection: yet natural selection, forms no obstacle 
‘to their occurrence. Nay, the power which makes for progress, a 
power which we may suppose to work for nobler ends, can render 
natural selection also a pliable instrument of its purpose, a sanction to 
-enforce the law of progress, a goad to urge on the laggards. 

What that power may be Darwinism cannot directly tell us. 

~- Before we could ascribe it to a pronouncedly teleological character, we 
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should have to measure our strength against a number of possible 
factors in organic evolution as mechanical as Darwinism. But I 
believe it could be shown, if space permitted, that all these mechanical 
laws of evolution from Spencer’s law of differentiation downwards fail 
just where Darwinism pure and simple failed—viz., in accounting for 
the historical fact of progress. Hither, therefore, we should have to 
admit that an as yet unformulated mechanical law of evolution 
accounted for progression, or that it was due to an agency of a 
_ different order, to the guidance of an intelligent and purposive 
activity. It may be suggested, however, that a critical examination 
of the current mechanical theories of evolution must distinctly 
strengthen the belief that there has been operative in.the history of 
life an intelligent force to which we must ascribe the progression and 
direction of the process of evolution, And inasmuch as Darwinism 
occupies a leading place among these mechanical theories, its examina- 
tion will greatly conduce to that result. 

We have discussed so far only mechanical theories of evolution. 
But in itself evolution is not necessarily bound to be mechanical; it 
is perfectly possible to regard it as the gradual working of a divine 
purpose. And once we adopt the evolutionist standpoint, it is clear 
that the Argument from Design is materially and perceptibly 
strengthened. (1) Positively, because evolutionism lets us as it were 
behind the scenes and shows us how means are adapted to ends in the 
gradual process of evolution. This renders easier and more compre- 
hensible the belief underlying all teleology in a power that intelligently 
adapts means to ends. (2) Negatively, evolutionism greatly weakens 
the objection to the teleological argument based on the imperfection of 
existing adaptations. We are no longer compelled to proclaim every- 
thing already perfect; it suffices that we can find nourishment for the 
faith that everything is being made perfect. 

If, then, evolutionism strengthens the Argument from Design, the 
latter indirectly owes a debt of gratitude to the theories which have 
Jed to the general adoption of the evolutionist standpoint. And among 
these Darwinism stands pre-eminent; Evolutionism was as old as one 
of the earliest of Greek philosophies ; but it was not until Darwinism 
made it a household word that it could force its way into the 
consciousness of men at large. And as a philosopher who regards 
evolutionism in some form as affording the most hopeful method of 
approaching the mystery of existence, I am inclined to hold that when 
historical perspective has cleared away the mole-hills we have made 
into mountains, it will be here that will be found Darwin’s most 
momentous and enduring service to knowledge and to mankind. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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“ TMAGINATION covers truth with her wings, while Charity 
bedews it with her tears,” says Ruskin. And it is certain that 
truth need not be-annihilated in picturing the kingdom of Siam as 
interesting and attractive in the present and hopeful for the future, 
A rapid sketch of an absolute monarchy ought to begin with the 
king. For the King of Siam is not only “ Pra Djow yoo hooa” (the 
Lord ‘over all), but “ Djow Cheewitt” (the Lord of Life), and these 
familiar names for him among the people do not exaggerate his locat 
importance. To, every Siamese in the world, and to most Europeans 
-in Indo-China, “the king ” is a figure of commanding interest. This 
interest never fags among the members of the Siamese colony, which 
hes its headquarters in South Kensington, and it persists among ` 
Europeans who may have left Siam, and even severed all connection 
yith the country and the Court. When the king arrives in England 
it will have a: revival somewhat enlightening to the many to.whom 
the word Siam.now suggests nothing but white elephants, monstrous 
twins, and, perhaps, a faint memory of a storm in a political teacup 
jn 1893. i oy 
His Majesty King Chulalongkorn of Siam, now visiting Europe for: 
the first time, is nearly forty-four. Even now, broken down to some 
extent by the anxiety and grief of the past four years, he is an 
attractive and graceful personage, whose special. kind of charm has 
been compared to that of the Stuart kings. It would not be at all 
surprising if the Siamese monarch had long ago succumbed to the 
enervating atmosphere ‘of the Court life. That he has not done so 
must lead any one having even a dim conception of what he has lived 
through since his reign began, nearly twenty-nine years ago,. to - 
. bewildered pity and aot a little admiration. Consider the climate 
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alone, An average shade temperature of 85° during about ten months 
of the year in Bangkok is accompanied, for at least six or seven of 
these, by damp so depressing that for many hours of each day the 
grasshopper is a burden and sustained thought almost impossible. 
The Siamese recognise the drawbacks of their climate, and they 
seldom attempt to do anything through the hottest hours of the day. 
The king sleeps through those hours, reviving again about five o'clock 
with the sudden coolness of approaching sunset. Cabinet and Court, 
and, in fact, every Siamese in the land who can do as he pleases, 
follow the royal example in this; and the Cabinet sittings are held 
through the night. Even the sturdiest Europeans suffer and degene- 
rate if they persistently forget that life in tropical plains must go 
slower than at home. Many a tombstone in the Bangkok cemetery, and 
some nameless graves in the jungles and swamps of the interior, attest 
this fact. A low level of vitality is so inevitable that the common 
Siamese excuse for non-appearance, “ Mai sabaï ” ( Not well ”), creatés 
no remark and no special interest. The chances are that the excuse 
is valid; but, whether or no, what does it signify? In Siam it is 
quite normal to be ill. And the mental atmosphere surrounding the 
Siamese king is also stultifying.. The inner circle is, of course, 
entirely feminine. Though nowhere in the world is there more special 
womanly charm and goodness than in Siam, nowhere is the blighting 
influence of the clever woman, whose only road to power is through 
man’s lower nature and by the methods of intrigue, better exemplified 
than in Siam. Very little wider is the outlook in the case of the men 
who immediately surround his Majesty. 

As all place or preferment depends on the king, there are few, 
indeed, in Cabinet or Court who dare or care to present unpleasant 
truth, the telling of which is so often the test of a friend. One of 
many pithy Siamese proverbs touches quaintly on this subject in 
saying, “ Kong mäi gnahm, Djow wa gnahm ; dong dahm Djow ” 
(“ Things are all wrong; the chief says they are all right; one must 
agree with the chief”). The popular belief in the king’s power is 
unbounded. When the French gunboats forced en entry to the 
Menam on July 13, 1893, and, anchoring in the middle of the town, 
startled the most ignorant native of Bangkok out of his habitual 
apathy, the first query of the populace was one of incredulous wonder. 
«Why do the French come? Do they imagine they can fight against 
Nai Luang?” When, a fortnight later, the French gunboats Zn- 
constant, Cométe and Lutin steamed out of the river to enforce 
acceptance of the French ultimatum by a blockade of Siamese ports, 
there was aa little real understanding of what had happened. But 
the revulsion of feeling and the restoration of the old sense of confi- 
dence in their sovereign was most touching. “Ah! now it’s all 
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right. Djow Cheewitt told the French to go away; and, of one 
they had to go!” 

One of the subjects of conversation in any group of Siamese nobles, 
male or female, is always as to who is “in favour ” or “ out of favour ” 
with the king, the causes thereof, and the probable duration of the 
state of exaltation or prostration. And this undue consideration of 
the state of the royal weather is not confined to the Siamese. Many 
Europeans in Bangkok, of more or less local importance, are as deeply 
interested in the royal moods as any of the Siamese can be; occa- 
sionally, too, as unblushingly frank in their subservience to them: 
From his earliest babyhood, indeed, the king has lived in the stifling 
atmosphere of adulation, The royal vocabulary includes special words 
for everything belonging to him—from his eyebrow and his betel-box 

. to his thoughts, feelings and observations.. It has also lengthy proper - 
names and pronouns, which ought cies to be used in addressing 
him. 

The king is aware of and regrets many evils and absurdities which 
he cannot alter at once. He does what he can. He has, by express 
commend, raised all his male subjects on their feet when in his pre- 
sence; and this alone is a great step; the thin end of a wedge, as 
it were. The moment you get off the floor and stand on your own legs; 
you take a different position in every respect. It is probable ‘that in 
a few more years’ time all compulsory crawling, even amongst the 
women, will be looked on as a symptom of being hopelessly behind 
the times. At present it is a symbol of the persistence of the feudal 
system in Siam. This also the enlightened king disapproves of: 
When quite a child, it saddened him to see how slavery kept the 
people down, and by an edict issued early in his reign all children of 

` slaves sre (theoretically) free, if born after 1868. That even thé 
king’s “ Dai” (“ Be it so”) has not rapidly brought that actual freedom 
ip the individual which each must gradually work out for himself, in 
Siam as elsewhere, is not astonishing, except to those who expect the 
impossible. Custom lies on us all with a weight deep almost as life, 
and the people of Siam are not yet ready for complete freedom. Nor 
are they, on the whole, unhappy’in their vassalage. To quote from: 
a trustworthy publication on this subject” : “ Domestic slaves in Siam! 
are rather feudal retainers than slaves, in the old West Indian sense; 
Cruelty is extremely rare, for the Siamese chief is naturally, being è- 
Buddhist, mild and ‘urbane in dealing with his following. ... ; 
People: still sell themselves and their families to a: wealthy chief, 
who will pay off their debts, contracted through thriftlessness or 
gambling.” ; 
Lausser-faire ig essentially engendered both in masters and servants, 
not only by the climate but by the religion of the country. Iw 
* “Siam; A Geogtaphical Summary.” By Mrs. Grindrod. 
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starting any innovation in Siam extreme inaction and unwillingness 
to resist is always met with. There is a temptation to ascribe this 
“ laziness,” which the hustling European complains of so loudly in 
the Siamese, entirely to the paralysing effects of centuries of serfdom. 
Tt is, however, quite as much due to the Buddhist philosophy, pre- 
scribing as it does Nirvana as the highest happiness and non-resistance 
as the highest lew of life. The struggling, pushing and grasping 
which characterise the modern Anglo-Saxon are outside the ken alike 
of a good Buddhist’s theory and of his practice. Thus the European 
"introducing his schemes into Siam, let such embody reform of public 
works, of law, education, or what not, ought to have aims and purpose 
beyond mere money-getting if he hopes to make rapid headway 
against the resigned indifference inbred by the Buddhist religion in 
the tropics. 

Mention has been made of special griefs and anxieties affecting the 
king during the last four years. These have been both national and 
personal. Of the latter, the death of the late Crown Prince of Siam, 
Prince Maha Vajirunhis, on January 4, 1895, in his eighteenth year, 
was a most crushing blow to his father. Great pains had been taken 
to educate the prince for the important post he was to fill. A first- 
class honour graduate of Oxford, his private tutor from 1888 to 1894 
had devoted unusual powers of body and mind to the young Crown 
Prince, with an ardent generosity which has left its mark permanently 
on the people, although the tutor has quitted Siam for ever and the 
boy is dead. For in those six years a deep interest in European 
methods of education had been roused not only in the royal father and 
son, but in several of the king’s brothers. And when the Siamese 
Education Department was organised in 1890, Prince Damrong, its able 
first Minister, set energetically to work to formulate a complete system 
of national education. Another outcome of this movement was the 
attempt to give to other members of the royal and princely familiey 
some of the benefits of individual training already enjoyed by a few in 
England, and still fewer in Bangkok. The movement was to be 
extended to the daughters as well as the sons of princes, with an 
ultimate hope of reaching the king’s own daughters. Two schools 
were started with the royal approval and support. One, the Raja- 
kumar College, for princes (sons and nephews of the king), was opened 
primarily in the palace, and a corresponding one for girls was started 
on the Sunandalaya estate outside. After vicissitudes of more than 
four years, both these institutions are now comparatively flourishing. 
The Royal School for Girls in Bangkok is so good an illustration of 
the king’s generosity and openness of mind that a few details of its 
history are here fitting. The school opened with eight pupils, 
daughters of leading princes and nobles, in March 1893. In choosing 
the teachers who helped to start it, three leading features of the pro- 
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posed school had to be remembered. These were: (1) Respect for 
and non-interference with the Buddhist’ religion ; (2) The teaching 
was to be based on the vernacular’; (3) Some technical training was 
to be included in the curriculum. In the preliminary study of the 
language and people undertaken by these ladies before leaving England 
much help had been given by four Siamese girls who had been at 
school in England for several years—the -only female students whom 
the Siamese Government have sent to Europe. Two of these charm- 
ing Siamese*girls—Maa Chun and Maa Mee—accompanied the three 
English ladies out to Bangkok in November 1892, and shared with 
great courage and devotion all the initiatory.struggles. Maa, Kum 
and Maa Sood followed a year later. It is difficult to imagine how 
the educational seedling could have been firmly rooted, as it is, without 
the work of these four Siamese girls, whose names will live in the 
faithful history of Siam. ` , , 

The initial difficulties were great.. Owing to a change in the Ministry 
of Education, Prince Damrong having been transferred to the Depart- , 
ment of the Interior in 1892, there was much obstruction and delay. 
The annoyances with the French, which culminated in July 1893, were 
already absorbing the thoughts of king and Cabinet, and following 
them, of the royal ladies. There seemed actually to be no desire for 
the school, except on the part of a few individuals ; and for months 
the original number of eight did not increase. Liberal salaries and 
a splendid dwelling for the teachers kept their surplus energies from 
explosion for a time, and they worked and waited, always hoping for 
more pupils and some personal interest in their efforts from the 
. “inside” of the palace. Many mistakes were made by the first - 
superintendent in her ignorance, and in’ her eagerness to utilise the 
short time—the engagement being only for three years. The heavy 
expense of the school was borne ‘by the king without a murmur, 
although, from any details that came to his knowledge, it must have 
seemed to him most futile expenditure during the first two years, 
- But the pupils, though few in number, were all intelligent and even 
extremely clever girls, mostly destined to be -important wives and 
mothers. . The pupils lived day and night in the school, except during 
holidays, thus coming so rapidly under the English ladies’ influence 
that, nearly a year before their engagements were to end, they felt that 
the work was worth continuing, Great difficulty was found, however, 
in making a new agreement with the Minister of Education, on such 
lines as would continue the necessary freedom of the teachers in regard 
to the internal management of the school; and after eight months 
of most weary corresponding and interviewing, it seemed as if the 
school must collapse. At last, within three weeks of the date that 
should terminate her engagement, it was suggested to the super- 
intendent that she should appeal to the king, who was probably 
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unaware of the actual state of matters. A brief letter was written 
in’ Siamese, too hurriedly and eagerly and despairingly to admit of 
hunting about for polite phrases or veiled truths. After deploring 
the collapse that seemed imminent, the petitioner reminded his Majesty 
that many leading educationists in England had been interested in 
the starting of the school four years previously, and begged the king 
to consider the question of continuing it, or at least to inspect it 
personally before condemning. 

That the supreme king should be so addressed by a mere foreign 
woman in the employ of his Education Office must have startled him, 
and that he responded as he did was probably one of the most delight- 
ful surprises that the writer of the letter had ever received, Two days 
after sending the appeal, and while there was still great uncertainty 
that it would ever reach the king, came a courteous reply in English, 
stating his Majesty’s intention not only to continue the school, of which 
he approved, but to visit it himself when he should have leisure to do so. 
And the same evening came the Minister of Education to sign formally 
the long-disputed agreement. A telegram was at once sent to Cam- 
bridge, authorising immediate engagement of two new teachers. The 
elder, a distinguished London M.A., became superintendent in June 
1896, and under her able management the school is now flourishing. 
His Majesty kept his promise to visit the school. Before the first 
superintendent left Bangkok, she had the satisfaction of an inspection 
visit from both king and queen. Their Majesties spent two hours 
amongst the children and a few specially invited guests, charming 
every one by their graciousness and intelligence. The queen made 
a capital speech in Siamese, expressing her satisfaction fluently, and 
promising her warm support. 

These two upper class schools in Bangkok are recent efforts. For 
many years before a number of the king’s near relatives have coma to 
Europefor education, and chiefly to England. Oxford has been usually the, 
finishing school for the more ambitious of the Anglo-Siamese students. 
One of the most promising of all, Mom Rajawong Saiyoot, is, however, 
studying for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos at Cambridge, where also 
Prince Charoon, a nephew of the king, took a law degree last year. 
The two oldest sons of the king, Prince Rabee,a graduate in law, and 
Prince Kitya Kaun, were both at Oxford, and both now hold responsible 
positions in Bangkok. Prince Rabee, on returning to Siam in 1895, 
became private secretary to the king, who greatly appreciates the 
trained capacities of this able and charming young prince, Prince 
Kitya Kaun is Director-General of Education, an agreeable innovation, 
on the whole, for those who have dealings with that department. He 
married his cousin, the eldest daughter of Prince Dewawongse, and of 
their little son, his first grandchild, the king is extremely proud. 

The present Crown Prince of Siam is the eldest son of the queen- 
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regent, who heads the Government i in the scenes of the ` “king: The 
Crown Prince was studying in England when, on the death of his 
half-brother, Prince Maha Vajirunhis, he was proolaitaed heir to the 
throne. He is now working with a private tutor in Surrey, and is 
said to be clever, industrious and thoughtful. 

The king’s amour propre is very strong, and he has a keen sense 5 of 
the- recognition which the world expects a monarch to show, in 
response to devoted and loyal servicce. One of the most bitter 
details of his sufferings during the French invasion in 1893 was 
his inability to protect his trusty general, Pra Yaut, from the conse- 
quences of rash loyalty. Pra Yaut'was in command of a small detach= 
ment of Siamese soldiers at a border post- on the Mekong River, 
which, unknown to him, had been ceded to the French by the Govern- 
-ment in Bangkok. The difficulties and delays of communication in æ 
country without railways, and practically without. roads’ or efficient 
telegraph service, must here- be noted. Pra Yaut, acting under the 
express orders of his’ immediate superior officer, determined, with 
unusual: courage and patriotism, to resist the French detachment. 
who came to take over the post; and a skirmish between his soldiers 
and the French tirailleurs anamites took place, in which the_ French: 
commander, M. Grosgurin, was killed by a bullet. which struck him 7 
through the open verandah of the Anamite house round which the 
skirmish took place. ‘The French maintained, in spite of overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary, that Grosgurin was shot at deliberately 
in cold blood by-Pra Yaut without any provocation, and the trial of 
Pra Yaut for murder -by French judges was one of the concessions. 
wrung from the Siamese by the French blockade of the Menam in 
July 1893. The trial took place in Bangkok, and sentence was given 
in the French Legation-hotise there in June 1894, the condemnation 
of Pra Yaut by his French judges being a foregone conclusion. That. 
Pra Yaut was a patriot in the making is probable; that the bold 
action which he took in. his zeal for the king was in accordance with 
the military orders he had received is certain ; that his condemnation 
as a murderer was: utterly unjust, expert lawyers, both English and 
French, who defended him in the “ Mixed ” Court in Bangkok, proved 
conclusively at the time to the unprejudiced; and that he is expiating 
his cruel sentence nobly, no one who saw the: resigned dignity with 
which he received it from his French judges can doubt. ‘‘ Vingt 
années de travaux forcés å Bangkok.’ 

How hideous it sounded in the stifling damp ‘of that June day, the 
shrieking steam-launches on the river, and garrulous crows and crickets. 
in the French Legation-grounds all seeming, in their noisy freedom, to- 
taunt the condemned “one. A further piling on of the agony had, ` 
indeed, been suggested in the proposal to transport Pra Yant to the 
French penal settlement of Poulo Condor, an island-off Cochin China._ 
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This refinement of cruelty, however, was spared to Pra Yaut and to 
the king, who stubbornly refused to consent to it. The suffering of 
the previous year had, indeed, been terrible. It had begun with the 
night of suspense, July 13, 1893, when the sudden forcible entry of 
the Menam by the French threw the whole palace into consternation. 
A bombardment was dreaded; and this might have included the 
destruction of thousands of women and children. Fear and horror 
and incredulous wonder were universal. The people seemed to have 
lost all reason. The police force, never of much account, became 
utterly disorganised, and theft, violence and murder, both in Bangkok 
and in the interior, went unpunished. A blind hatred of all “ farangs” 
(Europeans) seized the common people, ignorant, untaught, their 
absolute faith in the omnipotence of their beloved king rudely shaken 
for the first time. Europeans were in actual danger in their ordinary 
daily life. A party of English, including two ladies, rowing in the 
moonlight in an apparently peaceful “ Klong” (one of the many 
tributary rivers of the great Menam) were startled by the sudden 
descent in their midst of a heavy brick. It had been thrown from 
the jungly banks, probably by some timid peasant in blind anger at 
foreign foes. Such incidents were at that time of almost daily occur- 
rence in Bangkok. The king was completely prostrated for a long 
time from the effects of the many blows to his pride and patriotism. 
That he finally recovered, and is now visiting the Europe that menaced 
him, eager to learn and willing to forgive, is proof both of strength 
and magnanimity. 

From this visit to Europe, in improved health, his intelligence and 
experience sharpened by daily contact with stimulating novelty, great 
things may result. We have a “ chiel amang us takin’ notes ” with the 
cautious and humorous observation of the clever Oriental. Very little of 
that which passes before him will escape the king’s notice. Let those 
who surround him, European and Siamese, look to it that the king has, 
at least a glimpse of the dark as well as of the bright side of European 
civilisation. If he could see by some flash of inspiration the degraded . 
conditions under which so many millions live in civilised England, 
and realise how necessary an adjunct some of these conditions are to 
the dazzling polish of “ society,” would he be.eager to transplant our 
customs to Siam, without counting the cost? Serfdom lingers openly 
in Siam ; but there the poor man is never hungry and seldom dis- 
contented or vicious. Polygamy is legal; but no woman is outcast if 
faithful to her best feelings, and monstrous inhumanity to children is 
almost unknown. Alas! that all such evils should thickly crowd in 
the wake of much that is named “ civilisation.” <: : 

' B. A, SMTH. 
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A STUDY IN THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


` 


P from Larnaka, the port, to Nicosia, the central capital, the 
journey, most of the way, is more desolate than beautiful. Yet 
before hurrying on, let us pause for a moment to interpret it. This 
desolation is the work not of nature but of man. That sea margin 
of fever swamp, that dry torrent bed, these barren hill slopes, these. 
skeleton hills, all go back for their explanation to the always wasteful 
and often wanton destruction of forests which has been the crime of 
almost every successive race.. Nowhere better can we see the lament- 
able way in which in these once glorious countries man has turned 
the forces of nature to the destruction of his home. How far the 
desolation and decadence, so manifest in every Mediterranean country 
from Spain to Syria, is the fault of man, how far also a natural pro- 
„2055; are questions hard to settle in exact proportion, and still likely 
to be long under debate; but there is no doubt of the co-operation of 
both destructive agencies. In the West the human factor is the more 
` obvious, but as we go eastward the cosmic factor appears more plainly. 
Thus it is,ho longer a matter of speculation but of geographical fact 
that a comparison of maps of the Caspian twenty years ago with those 
of to-day shows a lamentable shrinkage ; vast spaces of what was then 
not only marsh but even blue water being now represented solely by 
drifting sand. How this means for the surrounding regions still 
hotter winds, still scantier rainfall, need hardly be explained. And 
though in this climatic change the ancient cycle of “ lean years and 


* “Cypras and its Possibilities of Economic Development ” have lately been clearly 
summarised by Mr. Christian at the Colonial Institute, and “Englands Duty to 
Cyprus” convincingly put by Prof. Harold Browne (“New Review,” Nov. 1896). 
Hence their facts and arguments need not here be repeated ; the present paper is one 
of personal observations and of reflections by the way. 
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fat years ” is discernible, record and observation alike show how the 
évil accumulates, the lean ever devouring the fat. 

How this advancing desiccation of Asia reacts upon Europe, alike 
in climate and in history, would need a volume to follow out, rather 
than a sentence; but broadly we may state the thesis that behind the 
personality of the Sultan, behind the disordered Empire, behind the 
puzzled politicians of the hour, behind the dramatic detail of Armenian 
and Cretan, of Greek and Turkish misery, there is going on now as 
of old the cosmic drama of geologic and climatic change. We see 
how the peasant suffers from drought, but we forget that the shepherd 
suffers even more; and we shall better understand the phenomenon 
of the oft repeated pastoral invasions throughout history, from the 
Kurds of yesterday, through Turks and Huns and Tartars of old, 
back to still earlier immigrations—perhaps of our Aryan forefathers 
also—-when we see them driven from their ancient, well-watered 
paradise-garden by the flaming sword of drought, the pitiless arrows 
of the desert sun. And as men’s philosophy is the generalisation of 
their lives, as their religion, their theology, express its ideals, we see 
how there must needs have arisen in the world two main classes of 
religious life-theories, active and passive, as well as of life-occupations. 
We understand better the active Aryan, who would fain react against 
nature and conquer her, so that for Zoroaster he that plants a tree or 
digs a well fights with Ormuzd against the desert Ahriman ; but we 
understand better also the passive submission to destiny of the 
Oriental religions proper, as the inevitable philosophy of the pastoral 
Nomad, the resignation of the Arab and Asiatic overpowered by 
nature, ‘The labour-ethic of Zoroaster, the carol of Hafiz, the death- 
song of Omar Khayyam are thus no mere literary and individual 
contrasts, but the voices of an historic sequence of geographic, 
economic, and social change, Each is, in its way, a classic, as the 
supreme expression of one phase or season of regional and national 
life. The first gives the note of strenuous and hopeful spring, thè 
next recalls the rose and nightingale of summer, but the third crushes 
the last vintage of a land whose vines are uprooted by pastoral con- 
quest, because also ruined by cosmic fate. 

Meantime a new landscape is opening. We have crossed the hills,. 
and the vast Messaorian plain lies before us, with a noble sierra for its 
northern wall. A palm-oasis lightens the monotonous foreground ;. 
around it lies a group of strange little flat-topped hills, scarped away 
.by denudation from the adjacent plateau, one capped with the rem- 
nant of a megalithic citadel, the Acropolis of an old king of Cyprus 
who paid his tribute to Assyria in Hezekiah’s day. From a point 
like this we command the whole amphitheatre of Cyprus and under- 
stand almost at a glance the historic contrast of Cyprus and Crete. 
Why should the Cretans remain half unconquered (that is, unconauer-- 
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able) from Spartan days to the present ‘hour, while Cyprus. has hardly 
ever even resisted its foréign. masters P Obviously it is because Cret® 
is a labyrinth of mountain citadels, almost’ each village having its 
natural hill fort—far too costly an aggregate to storm, even for the 
six. Powers; whereas from this high centre of -the Cyprus. plain a 
small garrison has always been. able to dominate the whole island, . 
striking at-will into the two isolated mountain ranges glen by glen. 

For. its own -inhabitants Crete is more defensible than Rob Roy’s: 
country ; Cyprus, in the main, almost as little so as Egypt. _ 

‘Before us lies Nicosia, a miniature Damascus, with its-minarets and 
palms. At its western side, too, stands a goodly mass of éucalyptus, 
completely purifying the once-feverish city; moat, and showing what 
the island might have -been had Cypriote and: Briton alike during the 
last. eighteen years given more thought to planting and less to, politics. - 
The massive ramparts, the quaint- labyrinthine “streets, ::the` goodly 
Venetian and Turkish houses, each with its glimpse of arcaded’ court 
and its gleam of golden oranges, the half-oriental,,bazaar, the stately 
cathedral;mosque, the ruined Latin churches, the. quaint Byzantine . 
ones, the spacious gardens with their innumerable palnis, give an 
endless succession of pictures among which one might. wander, or 
sketch,-or photograph for many days., All possible excursions con- 
veniently radiate from this central strategic point. .The great south 
road, for instance, takes us over hill and‘ dale to-Limassol, the second 
seaport of the island-~indeed, the first for some ‘things—oarobs and — 
wine especially. : 

- Riding westward through the rich plain of "Limassol, -as well? clothed 
às an English park, with-rounded masses of the carob-tree amid level 
corn-land, we come to the ancient manor and tower of Kolossi, whither 
the Templars retreated after their expulsion from the Holy Land, and 
whence they sailed’to meet, their doom. a glance one sees the 

-secret-of that sorcery ‘whereby they were said to amass thé. wealth . 
which cost them so dear; it was the simple agricultural art of shrewdly 
‘choosing soil and climate: of wisely managing water supply; in a word, 

whatever their. symbolism and ritual. may have. been, their wealth-. 
_ sorcery was that of the irrigator and farmer, of the vineyard and: the 
olive-press:- - -- 

`- To the EE fact Mln, erak to tho. hoastingly practical 
man, with his instinctive preference: for illusory paper investments, all 
historic associations are suspicious, sentimental, savouring of anything 
save permanent security and safe return. But here, as everywhere 
else, the would-be economic -Philistine is non-economic, . For on the 
_ least consideration these historic positions are justified; people pros- 
pered: lorigest there, and so: have left most mark; for itis surely where 
- population was most numerous and ‘most rich that it could. leave most 
tombs or’ treasures, could best build temple or.-tower.’ “Here or 
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anywhere it is just where one ruling civilisation after the other fixed 
itSelf, just where we ‘find the mark of Phoenician priest or Greek 
despot, of Roman proconsul or Byzantine ruler, of medizval abbot or 
grand-master, or where Turkish conqueror has been followed in his 
turn by Greek usurer, that your shrewd agricultural prospector, after 
keen scrutiny of soil and climate, of water and health, will probably 
fix himself in turn, and often find the very strategic point of old the 
best for market or port to-day. ` 

Farther on, above the pretty village of Episcopi, stands the noble 
Acropolis of ancient Curium, its temples shattered, its hippodrome 
now a long ellipse of ruin amid returning natural forest, its valleys 
filled with tòmbs. Past picturesque cliff and precipice and landslip 
goes the winding hill-path; above the endless pistacia-scrub rise 
thousands of wild olives and wild carobs, each awaiting the grafter. 
Once amid all this wildness we find a little long-forgotten grove of 
ancient olives, their silvery vesture, their undying youth fall of the 
solemn beauty of the Holy Wisdom herself. For Pallas of the olive- 
grove is no dead goddess, as they teach that know of her only in 
books. As in each of her living trees a deeper nature-lore than that 
which only dissects 4nd classifies again reveals to us the living dryad, 
moving, breathing, light-discerning, sensitive, so a deeper ‘economics ` 
and politics, a deeper and newer, yet older and simpler, social science 
—that is social wisdom—than that of our party strife begins to 
appear; and we see in these old fables and visions not merely ancient 
poetry, ancient mythology, but ancient science, ancient truth. 

Our every-day agricultural and economic science often forgets that 
with agricultural things there go agricultural thoughts, the -one as 
real and as permanent as the other. But the more thoughtful com- 
parative agrictlturist is wont to point out, for instance, how the 
traditional turbulence of Corsica is associated with its chestnut forests 
and its impenetrable “ maquis;” how the misery of Sicily is almost 
as closely associated with the prickly pear as Irish poverty with tle 
potato ; or how the useful carob, with its lavish yet irregular shower 
of coarse fruit without labour, is the very tree of the prodigal. 

The associations of agriculture with social culture, and of both 
with spirituality and cult, as this of Pallas and her olive-tree, which 
to the Philistine even as scholar, seem mere old-world poetic fancies, 
are the very constants of social geography ; permanent laws, that is, 
of human life, material, social, and moral, throughout the Mediter- 
ranean lands, From one side has started the living mythologist with 
his “ Golden Bough,” from another independently sets out the thinking 
agriculturist and botanist with his social geography. But already 
they begin to meet ; and both begin to see how, for the futute-as for ’ 
the past, the long-tended olives stand with the house of peace, and 
how amid the deep-rooted palms there is literally flowing, albeit 
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silently and to the surface view unseen, the water which bears the essen- 
tial concrete possibility of restoring at once material and social order, 
and with these the moral order also, of renewing the sound social mind 
in sound economic embodiment. In sich ways both begin to under- 
stand the traditional sacredness of the palm-tree, and to think out 
together how the palm-oasis became. the holy city, the goal of 
pilgrimage, at length the prototype of Paradise. With water of 
irrigation goes ever the water of a’ bettered social and: individual 
life, 

Nor need we stop short of practical, politics. In town, where we 
see of the Eastern question only its daily urban discussion and detail, 
it may seem strange to think-or speak, especially of the things 
townsfolk profess to settle, in terms of the thoughts and labours of 
the rustic year. But if the desired “ Reforms” mean anything, they 
admittedly involve corresponding financial reforms, fiscal reforms ; 
_ and where there are practically no manufactures, and commerce turns 

‘on agricultural output, what can these reforms come down to but. 
agriculture? So the Eastern Question is ultimately an Agricultural 
Question. One main ineptitude of the Great Powers has been the 
agricultural ineptitude of their representatives, who have been diplo- 
matic or military, parliamentary or journalistic, -almost to a man: 
Their futility is but the common urban incapacity to govern agricul- 
tural populations, to deal with rustic questions. ` 

Let us start afresh, however, from this most generalised aspect of 
the Hastern question as fundamentally economic and agricultural; let 
us get back to the source of its persistent antagonism of races and 
religions in the immemorial duel of nomad and sedentary, of shepherd 
and peasant. Thu’ we are ready to understand, in the mass or in 
detail, the reciprocal aggressions of flock and field, and to study, 
in the jealous antagonism of the shepherd and field-watchman 
around the Cyprus village, the “cellular pathology” of the body 
„ Politic. 

With the advance of disforesting and’ desiccation, of mutual im- 
poverishment, comes on the economic ruin of both. In a terrible 
wave of conquest, the philosophy and religion of destiny triumphs, 
` yet the moment of Mohammedan tolerance with it, the more since the 
first nomad conquerors are comparatively few and mostly of simple and 
temperate lives, and the social struggle is thus abated for a season. 
But, as it returns, faith sours into fanaticism, order becomes oppression, 
and repression reverts to massacre. In the natural Western protest 
against these, however, the elemental facts of geographical economics 
are forgotten, their ultimate developments in religion, government, 
(and the degenerations of these) are next interpreted as the initial 
cause, and thus we get the corimon crusading speech and leading 
article, In ways like this one comes to hunger less for the moming 
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newspaper, to think less of anything Powers or politicians may vote 
‘or say, but to see more and more clearly with Candide, “ I faut cul- 
tiver son jardin.” And thus we go home to Nicosia to buy and tend 
that first-seen palm-oasis, to reopen its ruined wells, to mend its 
broken cisterns; foz here for Arab or Turk is the old-world earthly 
paradise, But here also the Greek may find his olive and plant his 
vine, the Persian his fig and almond, the Jew adorn his simple feast 
with citron and pomegranate, the Armenian tend his grove of mul- 
berries. Around all these, too, there is room for the roaming flock, 
the half-wild shepherd. Thus we may read, and, if it may be, write, 
in silent yet living and spreading symbol, what is so hard to say in 
these days of futile word and bloody deed, that the future of the Hast 
lies not in the struggle, not in the victorious or beaten isolation of its 
contrasted races, but in their co-operation as complementary races ; 
not in the conflict, but in the synthesis, of its fragmentary philosophies, 
in such union of labour and thought as may again literally lead from 
the ruined well its life-giving waters, and melt also from these frozen 
religions their imprisoned water of life. For wherever at this moment 
two Easterns are quarrelling in their poverty, four or six or ten might 
soon be co-operating in wealth and peace. At once the actual cleansing 
and re-opening of the ruined wells of our oasis demonstrates this ; 
with proportional!y trifling outlay the water-supply well nigh doubles, 
and with this appear new possibilities of fertility and population, and of 
course a corresponding rise of acre-values as well. Naturally, as with 
a remedy or a weepon, there are two questions, of quality and of 
quantity, and, like physician or soldier, we take up that of quality of 
principle first. 

Returning to the south-western coast, the forest region suddenly 
ends at a day's ride west of Limassol, and a new landscape opens, 
that of historic Paphos, and long, bare perspectives of parallel hill 
slopes sweep down into the goodly plain, watered by at least oye 
perennial river. While the scholar has unearthed the massive found- 
ations of the ruined temple, and the mediaeval antiquary mourned over 
knightly tower and hall in their fallen estate of loft and byre, the 
geologist has sometimes pointed out that the height these stand on 
is a well-marked raised beach, and asked whether the story of the foam- 
born goddess was not meant to express or at least include that of her 
island home. As in classic times, the west wind commonly prevails, 
the Mediterranean swell swings full upon the shore, and so we have 
ever that long fringe of snowy foam by which these poet-priests of 
sailor peoples wera wont to watch their goddess rise. For the goddess 
of love and passion this old and ever renewed symbol fitly outlives her 
statues and shrines; this immortal energy of nature is a fit parallel to 
the unceasing renewal of life. Nor are further symbols wanting. 
Now, as of old, the waves stir strange sea creatures from their depths, 
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and the surf teems and literally froths with their awaking life in 
spring. -Most symbolic of all, the white foam rises, not from the? 
deep clear Mediterranean ‘blue, but from a heaving zone turbid . with 
the inrush of torrential rivers. For this goddess, as for her serener 
_ rival of the intellectual life, there has been no death, but an immortal 
change; her mysteries have not vanished. What naturalist doubts 
that life rose from the sea? What youth but dreams in some 
_ fashion of the choice of Paris? Of Aphrodite of old, of evolution 
of sex now, there are ever exoteric and esoteric readings, material 
and spiritual cults, each intensifying and deepening as the world 
gTOWS on. 

Another of the great excursions of the island is eastward to 
Salamis and Famagusta. A little north of the ruined Graico-Roman ` 

` city stands the yet earlier Mykenian citadel; a little south of. the. 
ruined mediæval city stands the, mean modern town, So here in an 
hour’s ride the essential procession of European history rises before us.. 
Nor are great scenes of world-drama wanting, from Paul and Barnabas 
in the forum of Salamis to Othello and Desdemona in their tower. 
For in this strange island of-tomb and temple there’ echo everywhere 
the voices of Love and Death. Nowhere better than in Famagusta 
can we see the stately mediæval world with its piety and heroism, for 
nowhere stand: nobler, churches within more gallantly defended walls. 
Nowhere, alas, more clear are the lapsed ideals, the corresponding 
material squalor of modern life, than in the ruinous hovéls of the 
Turkish village, shrinking. within the city walls, or in the.sordid lanes 
and cafés of the modern Greek townlet spreading without. 

Yet neither is dead; the old Turkish spirit lives in the strong, 
silent ‘faces at the mosque; the Hellenic spirit sparkles from -the 
children’s eyes. Even the sordid modern village gains upon..us. -In 
every dirty café the arches spring light and true, as from the mediaeval 
wprkmen’s hands, and one sees with fresh clearness that architecture 
is not a function of paper plans, unrolled by those clerkly gentlemen 
we call architects in-the west, for their drilled mechanics to copy, but 
that the masons themselves build like bees without architects, because 
they are architects, to this day the freemasons of old. There can be 
few more pleasing sights for: any who. know and care for traditional 
craft and individual skill. - This arch- -building one can see anywhere 
in Oyprus; but- here at Varoschia is a.local industry. even more 
ancient, and more widely fascinating—the potteries. And.if the 
forms, when reminiscent of classic shapes; be so rather.as degenerations 
than as active survivals of the old - art-spirit, les us.not wholly 

_ blame the producer.- We admire, or.think we admire, the .Greek 
vases from the tombs; -we blame the living Greeks for not making.the 
like; yet do we not ourselves contentedly live amid the meanest. 
crockery of any ceramic period, at best relieved by Oriental ornaments 
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in utter contrast to our needs and ways? Let but some museum, 
gome educated consumer here and there give at once an outlet and an 
impulse to'better things, and no local industry in the world would be 
more easy of renascence, As by these masons the House Beautiful 
might again be simply built, so with these potters it might again be 
adorned. Similarly, good metal-workers are still in the bazaars, good ' 
needlewomen likewise not far to seek, for this and ‘that old style of 
Eastern embroidery still lingers among the villages, though Western 
“education,” with its Kindergarten ornament and aniline colour, 
already poisons the town. Here, then, as elsewhere in Cyprus, the 
ways of active initiative lie open. 

Yet one more excursion, this time to the northward. Across the 
cereal plain, we come to low barren hills, treeless and soilless, where, 
after too many years of Treasury delay, the present energetic forest 
officer has found some scanty means to make a successful beginning 
of afforestation, the acacia taking as kindly to these dry gorges as does 
the eucalyptus to its marshy levels, From these barrens the scene 
suddenly changes, thanks to a good spring, to the loveliest of oasis 
valleys, full of watercourses and busy mills, houses and gardens, corn 
and trees. After an hour of stumbling and scrambling (for the good 
roads of Cyprus, as of so many other places, are essentially the tentacles 
of the town, not the arteries of the village), we reach the spring, and 
thence wind on by a precipitous hill-path, past the splintered giant 
fist of Pentedactyion, and thence to a new landscape, indeed another 
world, of sharper contrast than any of us`had seen on two sides of a 

” mountain range before. On the south side the narrow oasis valley up 
which we had climbed the landscape is practically treeless. On the 
north, the cypress, pine, and arbutus forest thickly clothes the heights, 
while the deep-gorged lower plateau slopes gently to the sea, rich and 
beautiful in its perennial light-grey and dark evergreen of olive and 
carob, stretching far as the eye can reach on either side of. the little 
provincial capital of Kerynia, itself a townlet and suburb grouped 
around a gigantic Venetian fort. 

Here, then, we reach the fullest beauty of Cyprus, indeed the fuil 
beauty of the Mediterranean. The lovely plain, well-watered and 
well-wooded, the pleasant, prosperous-looking farms with their springs 
and fountains, the picturesquely perched villages on the hillsides, the 
noble mountain range with its peaks and cliffs, make up a panorama 
not to be forgotten, On one side of the slope above Kyrenia we see 
the glorious abbey of Bella Pais, and, crowning the 3000 feet peak 
above the town, towers the extraordinary castle-labyrinth and turret- 
medley of St. Hilarion—complex as a drawing of Direr’s, fantastic in 
its intense light and shade‘as a woodcut of Doré’s. Here, at any rate, 
there is little wonder that, to the romantic traveller, Cyprus seems an 
enchanted island. But our journey is not merely, nor mainly, in 
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search of the picturesque and the romantic, though both artist and 
photographer are in their element; we are also a scientific party on 
business, that is, in search of the practical, of the miraculous; and 
we are in high feather especially over one particular combination of - 
these, the rediscovering for. ourselves of the old miracle. of Moses’s 
rod. Not a divining rod, of course, for we read that he “smote” 
the rock, and the waters “gushed forth, > which (if a re-revised 
reading be still admissible) means that he chipped the travertine, 
and so re-opened the spring. 

For in these too calcareous countries the springs are constantly 
sealing themselves up with a crust, just like a kettle with its deposit, 
and so year by year they run less freely ; nay, in time one little outlet 
after another becomes closed altogether, and thus most, it may be even 
all, of the water supply disappears, with corresponding shrinkage of 
fertility, which peasant and ruler (Turk and Briton alike) seem 
to have accepted hitherto in the same ignorant fatalism. At one 
spring a few kicks and scratches set free.enough water to prove this 
view to all concerned, and an hour of pickaxe and crowbar gives a 
permanent increase of twenty or more per cent.; at another, where 
the crast is thick and old, hard work is wanted; at another, skilled 
miners and perhaps a aage of dynamite would be required. But it is 
safe to say there is probably not one spring, along the northern chain 
at least, which has ever been properly developed, or which might not 
be vastly and permanently improved at an expense altogether insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the agricultural return. The want of Cyprus 
is water, peasant and official alike truly téll you; yet in no district, so 
far as our journey went, are the water résources even properly known, 
much less properly exploited. Again, even of such water as is obiained 
too much is either wasted for irrigation or wasted in over-irrigation ; 
this latter often so copious as to sicken and drown the roots; tò cake, 
- apd choke, and impoverish the soil. It is manifest ihat such an 
island, with its many small but various and varied sources of supply, 
is not to be treated by any rough and wholesale engineering applica- 
tion of the methods of the vast yet comparatively simpler Indian or 
Egyptian plains with their perennial rivers. It is rather for Cyprus 
. to offer to larger countries a comparative microcosm of irrigation 
methods, in which economy and efficiency of local adaptation might 
readily combine—so becoming the spot where not only the Eastern, but 
also the young engineer for India or Egypt, the young colonist for the — 
Cape. or Australia may pause to learn his business more simply and 
rapidly than on the immense scale of these larger countries. Here, 
in fact, far more than in these great countries, one can see much 
within little space. And thus by cheap and simple methods we might, 
on the one hand, vastly improve Cyprus for the Cypriote, a much- 
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needed service which it is full time we should undertake; and, on the 
other, make Cyprus an object-lesson and training-school for the 
East, for India and the Colonies. It is safe to predict also that this 
would help forward the incipient reaction towards a renewal of ancient, 
simple, and economic irrigation methods, away from undue dependence 
on gigantic and costly engineering works. This reaction is beginning, 
for instance, to be expressed by Californian or Dakotan irrigation 
engineers, who, after long dependence on mighty reservoirs and costly 
dams, on expensive artesian wells, have of late been re-discovering for 
themselves that “ underflow ” on which most of the simple, effective and 
economical irrigation of antiquity and the Middle Age was wont to 
depend in Cyprus and through the Hast. 

Nor is Cyprus a potential centre and school of hydrogeology and 
irrigation alone, but of agriculture also, of acclimatisation as well. 
With finer climate and better soil than the Riviera, much might surely 
be done, alike again for the island itself in the first place, for the 
East also, for tha Empire as a whole. Far away it is, no doubt, as 
our small island and our small European distances go; but it is well- 
nigh at our doors as compared with the mighty distances of Empire, 
and on its very main street also. For what else have we to compare 
within one night’s run from Alexandria or Port Said? Here, too, 
within a single farm, lie zones of culture for which we might else- 
where have to go.half round the world. Beginning with date-palm 
and banana, we pass to pomegranate and to orange, to mulberry and 
to fig, to olive and to vine, to almond and apple. With water we 
can grow cotton or cereals, roots or forage crops. Here, then, is a 
possible centre, agricultural and educational, both regional and 
Oriental, both Mediterranean and Colonial, which we might with 
little outlay develop and utilise. For the purpose of investment 
even, it is high time to contrast this water-mining, for which hardly 
any one at present cares, with the gold-mining over which all 
the world has run mad; time to prove, by actual results, that while 
the latter is on all fours with the lottery and gambling-house, in 
which, on the aggregate, the players and the community lose, no 
matter who here and there may win, and so is socially the least 
profitable as well as the most demoralising of all great industries ; 
the former is the most profitable, and that the most steadily and 

- surely so; the most civilising and humanising also. 

For education, too, is it not time that our youths were starting in 
life with some better preparation than to have forgotten Latin and 
wearied of compulsory games, and with some better ideal than of too 
easy gain ? Why not instead train them to manly constructive energies, 
brace them to a resolve to leave the world better than they found 
it? Even in the way of politics also, is it not time for our “ imperial 
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ideals” to pass beyond those of mere “ expansion,” mere “ pegging, 
out,” mere renewal of one particular historic phase of Spanish irape- 
rialism ? After the discovery of America, the burning gold-lust of . 
the Jew kindled the reckless adventurousness of the young hidalgo, 
the public schoolboy and clubman of his time; under this and that 
bold and vigorous personality these youths swiftly achieved the 
conquest of new States, the ruthless extermination of the native races, 
the. transient acquisition of a certain amount of gold, and the per- 
manent demoralisation, the enduring ruin of Mother State and Colonies - 
alike. Have there been no other, no better imperial ideals? Have 
these cunning speculators, these simpleton buccaneers in imperialists” 
clothing, in their criminal and thoughtless race towards personal 
careers and imperial ruin, never heard or thought of the great world- 
empire, of Rome with her far otherwise expanding: colonisation, her 
generous and wise incorporation of native races, her steady extension 
of civic and agricultural prosperity and peace? There have been 
higher ideals still; but much of what is best in existing empire has 
been of that Roman kind, and it will soon go hard with us if we give 
it up for this Spanish view of things which apparently is dominant 
at this hour, To escape these lower ideals of colonial policy and 
development by clearly forming higher ones is surely an urgent task, 
whether our watchword be to conserve or to liberalise. But here, as 
elsewhere, the problem must be solved neither by authority nor by dis- 
cussion, public or private, but experimentally in the colonial field. 
For the veriest buccaneer is so far justified in his sneer of “ Little 
England” to those who have rebuked him, “On ne detruit que ce. 
qu'on remplace.” For the vast accumulation of modern capital we 
must create useful outlets, if we would not have it burst unlawful 
ones; and similarly for all this active, swarming youth, each and all 
demanding a career. 

eHere in Cyprus is one such experimental field, alike for colonia} 
development and colonial education. Here are contacts with well- 
nigh all the problems of nature and man, present and future, home 
and colonial, European and world-wide, which the world can at present. 
show; and here, too, is that very atmosphere of ancient culture from 
which both cur classical and religious traditions are derived. Is it, 
then, Utopian, or rather Eutopian, to found here our needed colonial 
college? Again, do we care for no influence in the Hast save that 
within the range of our ironclads? Are we content. to leave all 
English-speaking culture to the American missionaries? Perhaps so; 
but if we have no longer anything to teach, then we have the more to 
learn ; and here, within the easiest reach of Greece and Asia Minor, of 
Syria and Palestine, of Egypt and Arabia, is surely a place for that. 
Our possible college might be not only of local, technical, and colonial, 
but of general interest and importance, a Cyprus College, where 
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„European and Eastern might conveniently and profitably meet; nay, 
“for which there is such ample room that it might soon justify a ‘useful 
existence, were it but as a sanatorium alone. 


As to the possible use of such an undertaking to the island itself 
and to the Hastern peoples generally, a word about our experimental 
beginnings may perhaps be said. Our journey was not wholly one 
of geographical study or agricultural inquiry, but in some measure 
of educational and social beginnings also; on the one side for Cyprus 
agriculture, on the other for Armenian agricultural relief, and for 
associating these to mutual advantage. Among the foremost needs 
of Cyprus is the better utilisation of the more than excellent native 
silkworm, of the excellent soil and climate for the mulberry. Yet 
though all experts agree as to this, so insular is our seclusion from all 
save what is worst in France that the Cypriote crop yearly almost 
perishes from the diseases which Pasteur overcame a generation ago ; 
the precious silkworm is well-nigh extinct, a single breeder in Papho 
having just managed to save it; and a law has had to be passed to 
prevent the peasant from cutting down his mulberries in despair. 
Old acquaintance with Montpellier—which claims not only the second 
university of France, but the first school of agriculture both for France 
and for the Mediterranean, where the battle with the phylloxera, for 
instance, has been mainly fought, and where progress and research in 
silk-growing also largely centres—had made us aware of many Hast 
European and Oriental students who resort thither, had cleared our 
minds of the popular misunderstanding of the Armenian as essentially 
a shopkeeper or usurer, and taught us to know him as fundamentally 
a peasant, and at his best the most skilled and apt agriculturist of 
the East, the most ready to graft Western science on Eastern 
experience. Hence a practical idea for Armenian relief. These 
doles, this alms-giving, soup-kitchen-keeping and the like, are yo 
doubt often good in their way, though lamentably insufficient when, 
as apparently at Alexandria, for instance, we stop there. But why not 
utilise the peasant Armenian, and particularly these scientific and prac- 
tical agriculturists, to organise agriculture and its associated industries 
for their countrymen, and so to help the prosperity of the countries in 
which their lot is henceforth to be cast ? Of such agricultural leaders 
a list was soon obtained, far exceeding, alas! our resources of employ- 
ment, but representing an actual. loss to the declining agriculture of 
the Turkish Empire, a potential gain to any Eastern country which is 
intelligent enough to welcome and settle them as skilled leaders of 
their refugee countrymen—indeed, as teachers of the native popu- 
lations also. 

At Montpellier we were fortunate in finding one of these lost 
leaders, occupied in post-graduate silk research, and thanks to a 
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substantial contribution from the London Committee of the Armenian 
Refugees’ fund for Cyprus, we were able to secure his services for the.. 
present silk season. Thanks, too, to the goodwill of the Cyprus 
Government and its eminent Director of Agriculture, Mr. Gennadius, , 
and to the private encouragement of Mr. Van Millingen (himself 
practically a silk expert), this naturally led to the establishment of 8 
small but not inadequate silk-school at Nicosia, with a “ magnanerie ” 
at Larnaka, Instruction being offered in Turkish, Greek, and French, 
students rapidly flocked in until there was no more room, and still many 
had to be refused. Specially encouraging is the thoroughly compo- ` 
site and representative nature of the practical classes, which include 
eight Greeks, seven Turks, one Englishman, and no fewer than twelve 
Armenians, to whom must be added as many refugees sent with 
small bursaries by one or other of the relief organisations. Assume 
that only half of these may satisfy their examiners (a low estimate), 
. and the result eyen next year should become apparent, the more so 
since it should be possible to utilise the help of some of them for 
itinerant instruction in the villages. The Government will, itis hoped, 
approve a measure to check the import of diseased eggs, and to 
repeal the old legislation, which is ` grotesquely oppressive to silk- 
winding. A filature or winding factory is being established at 
Larnaka by the help of the same committee, whose important homes 
for widows and orphans will thus be no tax on Cyprus, but a help, 
and, like the Huguenot refugees of Spitalfields in their day, the means 
of introducing what is practically a new industry to the island. The 
propagation of the mulberry also is being stimulated, and silk produc- 
tion may now be expected to increase proportionally. 

For the Armenian immigrents, mostly young men needing work, 
three fairly large fruit and vegetable gardens haye been also taken, 
where at most thirty to forty, at fewest ten, some skilled, some 
uyskilled, have been in employment under due superintendence, thanks 
to the director of the Silk School, and to our English companion, 
Mr. Lionel Fox-Pitt. ° The Government experimental garden, which 
was suddenly abandoned: a good many years ago by way of a 
Treasury retrenchment, may, it is hoped, also be reclaimed; while 
marsh-draining and other larger tasks are in contemplation, as capital © 
may allow. A large farm, or small estate of about 1600 acres, was 
` purchased—namely, that central palm-oasis already mentioned—and 
with wells, roads, tree-planting, and what not, already affords some 
work, of which the Armenians will get a share; while another 
farm is under negotiation. A little capital has been used on the 
principle of an agricultural bank," which grants small advances to 
skilled refugees, and so enables them to start in useful industries, 
sometimes even new to the island.* 


* See Miss Cons’ article on “Armenian Refugees in Cyprus,” CoNTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, January 1897 
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teresting and not unhopeful, whether from the standpoint of experi- 
tal colonisation or that of Armenian aid, is the attempt to establish 
lage of refugees upon the lands of the ancient Armenian monastery 
t. Maghar, an historic culture centre of this long-scattered people, 
en amid the northern mountains, but with a domain—mostly rough 
, but of some possibilities—stretching from the forest to the ses. 
his spot, in fairly hopeful conditions, and with leadership of archi- 
and farmer, a little group of Armenian families will soon settle, to 
, perhaps, as a nucleus for more. The needful initial capital of 


‘Here, then, in this matter of Armenian relief works — small 
ugh they as yet are, and inadequate for more than a tithe of the 
ds of the refugees actually at present in Cyprus, with regard to 
om piteous appeals lie before us—are definite beginnings capable 
further development. Recruits can easily be accepted and drilled 
hen the skilled officers and sergeants are ready for them, and that is 
e case here. Armenian agricultural experts and foremen are on the 
bot, and a list lies before us of others to be procured at short notice, 
nce they stand idle in the market-place, unhired; men whose 
ientific training would often do honour to any agricultural college, 
d whose practical experience, capacity, and character would make 
em worthy stewards of great estates. 

We went out with no commission or grant to administer from any 
ociety (save that donation towards the silk school acknowledged above); 
but now that we have seen something of the actual working of the too 
ommon pauperising methods of philanthropyon the one hand, and 
ested the powers of Armenian agricultural leadership on the other, it, 
ay be permitted to say, and say strongly, to each and all of the many 
menjan committees and sympathisers a single word. Your natural 
uman sympathies for the refugees have gone first, of course, to the 
elpless orphans, next to the widows, next to the unskilled and un- 
ployed and starving fugitives, next to the skilled workman or 
easant, and last, or not at all, to the few educated chiefs of agri- 
culture, architecture, manufactures, commerce, industry, since these 
fare strong men, who may find employment for themselves, as no doubt 
‘they gradually do. Granted at once this order of sympathies; yet in 
practical effort at relief the exactly reverse order is what you should 
ave followed, what you should still, as far as possible, follow, 
f your dole-fund is not to be wholly exhausted before half the 
rphans are off your hands ; for public interest has passed to India, to 
‘rete, to Greece, and will soon be elsewhere, and with it goes public 
VOL. LXXI. 30 : 
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generosity as well. In stopping a rout, not sympathy, but stre 
claims the first place; rally first a few officers; let: them rally ¢ 
few under-officers and men as they can depend on; they in turn’ 
gather round them the fugitives, and it will soon be better for thewic 
and orphans than before. Hence, while you have still some funds, ir 
them wisely, productively, safely—not with your London banker, 
boldly out in the Hast, in rallying here in Cyprus, there in Bulg 
and so on, the ablest and best of these captains of industry and ct 
of agriculture, Set them to choose the best foremen still avail: 
théy will soon find the good men among the unemployed. “ 
started productively, your investments begin to pay and to ext 
then you are ready to recruit and work up into efficiency the we 
and unskilled unemployed; then, too, yourwidows would be naturall, 
not a few cases, finding homes afresh, with corresponding lightening’ 
your orphanage as well. The technical school for the orphans, and, af 
all, the best of technical schools, that of apprenticeship among sym} 
thetic and skilful kinsmen, with daily share in regular ordinary wo: 
would quickly develop, and thus your daily dole would fall steadily frd 
mischievous maximum to’ reasonable minimum, your capital con 
spondingly increase for widening usefulness. But what if all this ¢! 
not pay? you ask, Probably it would pay; in existing practice y 
hope in reasonable measure to find it so;- but even when it does nc 
and only £90 comes back from your £100, it is, at any rate £90 mol 
than would have come back from doles; so call it a new subscriptic 
and begin again; even though you lose once more, you still will 4 
back £80 or so, Even in the least profitable industries you may th’ 
surely employ your capital four or five times over in wages before y f 
lose it all, and that is surely many times better than doles even fd 
your own satisfaction, and many times better for the people you sough: 
to relieve. ‘Try it then at worst; though better, of course, entru. 
eyour capital where. you can see it employed in the reverse of a login., 
game ; for it is time to be rid of the common superstition that philaı 
thropy is necessarily anti-business, and business anti-philanthropy. 
Or pass now from unhappy Armenians to the unhappy Cretans 
for the general idea urged here is not of racial sympathy but of agr' 
cultural and economic practice. For weeks and months we have rer? 
almost daily of the chief want of Crete being a gendarmerie, for whic}. 
no doubt the impoverished people will be asked to pay. This will 
in the usual way, pick out half their manliest youths for policemen 
and employ the less manly for tax-collectors to pay them (and them: 
selves), and so indirectly squeeze the other manliest into sheep-stealing, 
and worse. For in these Eastern countries especially, the legal ides 
seems increasingly to polarise mankind into policemen and criminals 
just as that of the administrative bureaucracy is to labour for thei 
complete conversion into functionaries and fanctionary-payers. Th 
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Trant is of course simply the raw material of all these activities 
mene his good, and the steady reduction of his proportional numbers 
avid quality are apparently regarded from the standpoint of town 
of Sid government as “ Progress,” which in a certain direction it un- 
hiddniably is. But for Crete, surely we must begin to see that the 
Janc {culty is fundamentally, not racial, not religious, but economic, 
On tricultural. Surely it is time to admit that in every discontented 
tect ‘lage on earth, be it in Crete or Tipperary, in Suffolk or in Michigan, 
serve Sicily or Bengal, the villagers’ paramount concern is their own 
£500sonal and local agricultural prosperity. Their political agitation 
has turmoil, their rebellion or battle is but the outward symptom and 
land dible expression of some disturbance or arrest of that: their whole 
tru‘ vestling and striving, here in prayer or there in enmity, is with 
befshe desire to reduce that internecine struggle for existence which their 
religion and their politics but overlie. While the Powers play their 
thadmirals, the Greeks their colonel, and the Turk his pasha, and every- 
ne-body accordingly, more than ever, cries for the gendarme, let any one 
w) who calls himself Phil-Hellene and who really desires to do a good turn 
of for the Cretan Greeks—or conversely for the Cretan Mohammedans, as 
w the Turcophile doubtless is willing to do—or still better, let any one 
t} who cares for both as. man for man in trouble, send them something 
s: better than a gendarme, better even than the urban relief of physician, 
si and nurse, and dole, urgent though these may soon be, Send them 
sca young mining geologist to ride from village to village who 
ar can employ and thus teach its men to clear their own well, to open 
t} out their springs; send them an agriculturist with a consignment of 
‘fresh seed (they have very possibly had none since the Venetians 
left) and a box of grafting knives; send them next year a silk 
k expert and so on. Every one of these is available, even among the 
rı Armenian refugees at hand.. And we shall soon see what wonders 
t’ a little increase of well-being, nay a little hope of it, will work, 
even in that unhappy isle of exasperation and feud. For peasants, as 
well as we, are quite able to learn how much better than any amount 
of mutual blood-letting is a little rest and better feeding, and this for 
all the patients concerned. . Zl faut cultiver son jardin, 


= | 


A War we understand, in terms and images concrete enough, from the 
fate of nations down to individual deed and suffering, lifo and death. 
But of Peace, though each of us pretends to himself that he desires it, 
how many have more than a mere abstract idea, a mere whiff of rhetoric, 
a mere colourless negative—of Not-War, and that only while political 

; conventions last? Who has not heard of Kriegspiel? How many 

i have heard or thought of Friedenspiel ? Do we not need to understand 

0, peace in the concrete, to follow it also from individual lives and 


(. labours up to its national and human resultants? The inquiry is a 
? 
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long one, as long and broad as history, yet we shall have begun if we 
grasp again its concrete symbol, the living olive-branch of old. Paace 
is not fundamentally a question of high concert, conference, or arbi- 
tration, good though all these may be; it is fundamentally a question 
of industry, and this mainly’ of the main industry, agriculture; this 
mainly again in its intensive forms, irrigation, tree-planting, and the 
rest, 

For social health, as for individual health, mist not the essential 
matter be hygiene? II faut cultiver son jardin. That is the Hygiene 
of Peace. 


Here, then, are some outlines towards a theory of the historic and 
cosmic genesis of the Eastern Question in the past; séme elements . 
also of a project of its possible gradual and pacific solution. The 
constructive and critical treatment of these two sides of the question _ 
must, of course, appeal from party standpoints to social-geographic 
study and to social-economic experiment. Not, then, for the sake of 
authority or of associations, but for that of briefer and clearer state- 
ment, alike theoretic and practical, geographic and agricultural, a final 
summary of this view of the Hastern Question and its essential answer 
may be best given in Eastern words—conveniently, too, as showing 
there is no novelty in one’s views. Of such statements there is no 
lack, but one may suffice; one traditionally credited to a long and fall 
life spent in its vortex,.a life rich in observation and deep in feeling, 
and whose experience of action ranged from shepherd to cultivator, 
from victor to fugitive, from servant to king. Hear, then, the anti- 
thesis of paradise lost and paradise regained. 

i L 
“ He turneth rivers into a wilderness and the water springs into dry ground, 
A fruitful land into barrenness, for the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 
d i. 
“ He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, and dry ground into water 


springs, 

And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a city for 
habitation ; | 

And sow the fields, and plant vineyards, which may yield fruits of 


increase.” 
Patrick GEDDES. 


